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BOOK I 


ENGLAND TO 1485 


CHAPTER I 


PRE-HISTORIC AND ROMAN BRITA 

[to 449 

Skulls are harder than csonsonants, and races lurk when languages 
slink away, — ^R hys.® 


THE PRE-CELTIC INHABITANTS 

The history of Great Britain may be said to begin with the lauding of 
Caesar’s legions on the southern shore of England, but the researches of modem 
scholars have enabled us to obtain reasonably certain information about the 
peoples who inhabited the islands prior to the coming of the Romans, Ages 
ago. when England and Ireland were not islands but were attached to the 
European continent, they were inhabited by a race of stunted savages, whom 
we know as the Palgeolithic men of the river-drift. These men who lived in 
caves, who did not cultivate the soil, and who used stone implements of the 
rudest construction, had no continuity, as far as can be traced, with any 
people or tribe now extant. Ages passed, the climate of the eotmtry became 
milder, and the land which constitutes the present kingdom of Great Britain 
took on its existing insular form. With this change in the configuration of 
the region appeared a new race, the Neolithic men. They, like the Palsoo- 
lithic men, used stone implements, but of a much more perfect make. They 
possessed flocks of domestic animals, and wore garments made from cloth 
which they wove from thread of their own spinning. They were probably 
the builders of the great mounds and cromlechs found in England to-day, 
and as we know from their scattered tombs must have occupied the greater 
part of Britain. Thw were short but well-built men, with black haur and 
dark complexions. From the striking similarity in physical characteristics 
they are cotnmouljr supposed to have an affinity with the Iberian race which, 
at one time occupied a greater part of western Europe. In many of the lesa 
settled re^ons of Ireland, Scotland, and Wales, are still found short, blaola 
haired people whose origm was undoubtedly non-Aryan and pre-Celtic, aam 
who are thoui^t to be the descendants of the Neolithic inhabitants of t| 
B. w.— voi» xna. b 1 
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islands. The evidence of the burial-mounds seems to prove that Neolithic 
England was later — ^just how much later no one knows — ^invaded and partially 
subdued by a race of tall, round-headed men of the fair, Finnish type. They 
probably intermarried and settled peaceably with the Neolithic tiibes in 
many parts of England, and when overwhemied and absorbed bj' the first 
wave of the Celtic invaders, had apparently obtained a considerable degree 
of civilisation. No less an authority than Professor Huxley,^ however, de- 
clares his disbelief in the infusion of this latter Finn-like element into Britain^ 
and is satisfied that before the coming of the Celts the only race in the islands 
was that resembling the dark Iberians of the south. 

THE COMING OF THE CELTS 

Rhys* has investigated the obscure subject of the Celtic invasion, and 
gives us perhapts as clear a picture of it as present knowledge suffices to 
present. He points out that the Celtic invasion must not be understood as the 
matter of a year or a century. Doubtless it extended over many generations, 
being rather in the nature of an immigration than a hostile invasion. More- 
over, there would seem to have been two quite distinct periods, separated 
perhaps by centuries, during which different branches of the Celtic race made 
their way to England. The ethnic divisions of the Celtic family are held to 
be only two in number, each having characteristic linguistic features, traces 
of which have been preserved in the speech of their descendants. The first 
Celtic invaders of Britain were the ancestors of the people who now speak 
Gaelic in Ireland, the Isle of Man, and the Highlands of the north ; they 
were to be traced also in Wales and Devon as late as the sixth century, 
possibly later. The Celts of this first group are believed always to have 
applied to themselves the name Goidhel, which modern English usage has 
corrupted into Gael, but which was formerly written Goidel. Khys, to avoid 
ambi^ity, prefers to speak of this CToup as Goidels. 

The second group of invading Celts, who, as has just been pointed out, 
probably came much later than their Goidelic cousins, have their present-day 
representatives, both ethnically and as to speech, in the people of Wales and 
the Bretons ; “formerly,” says Rhys,® “one might have added the Welsh of 
Cumbria, and till the last century some of those of Cornwall.” These later 
invaders bore the familiar name of Briton, which Rhys prefere to retain in its 
Welsh form Brython for purposes of exact reference. It is held that in the time 
of the Roman conquest the language of these later Gauls who remained south 
of the Forth differed but little from that of the Gauls of the Continent. 
Graduallji;, of course, the language of this isolated group changed, — human 
speech being here, as always, the most mobile and flexible of mediums, — and 
there was also on the north and west a mingling of the two Celtic families, 
with resulting compounds both of words and of ethnic types. Rhys thinks 
that the Brythons may virtually bo regarded as Gauls come to settle in 
Britain. He declares that “ every Celt of the United Kingdom is, so far as 
language is concerned, either a Goidel or a Brylhon.” 

Attempts to reconstruct the history of this early period must give but 
very vague and doubtful results ; yet it siiema clear, on the ti'stimony of 
language and of archoiolo^cal remains, that the Gohlelic branch of Celts came 
long liefore their cousins, their branch coming prominently into contact with 
he aboriginal inliabitants of Britain, and that its inemlxii’S were profoundly 
Itorcd, both as to ethnic qualities and as to language and customs, by such 
“itact. On the other hand, by the time the Brythons came the alwriginal 
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race had been blended with the earlier Celts, and the new-comers were thus 
placed in contact with a people having a civilisation more closely comparable 
to their own. The changes, therefore, must have been relatively great in the 
case of the Goidels, while the Brythons remained to a large extent unmodified 
by external ethnic influences. In this supposed fact Rhys finds an explana- 
tion of much of the difference of speech hetween the Welsh and the Irish. 
But it must be understood that there is much that is memly conjectural in 
such infe rences as these. Anthropologists are aOTced, however, that study of 
“the TSSaiSs of skulls and of the physique and comple.\ion of the existing 
inhabitants of the United Kingdom demonstrates a mingling of races ; and 
it is held that the non-Aryan race or races who were here before the coming 
of the Celts impressed their phj’sical traits so potently that they may he 
traced in certain indi\iduals of our own day.® 


BRITAIN BEFORE THE ROMAN CONQUEST 

The population of the whole island of Britain conipriscd at the time of 
Caesar’s invasions above forty trilies. The long tract of land to the south of 
the Severn and the Thames was unequally portioned among ten nations, 
of which the principal wore the Cantii, or men of Kent; the Bdgie, or inhab- 
itants of the present counties of Hampshire and Wilts ; and the Damnonii, 
who, from the river Exe, had gradually extended themselves to the western 
promontory. Across the arm of the soa, now called the Bristol Channel, the 
most powerful was the tribe of the •Silurcs. From the btuiks of the Wye, 
their original seat, they had canied their arms to the Deo and the ocean ; au(l 
their authority was acknowledged by the Ordovices and the Dimeta', the in- 
habitants of the northern mountains, and of the western district of Wales, On 
the eastern coast of the island, between the Thames and the Stour, lay the 
Trinobantes, whose capital was London ; and from the Stour to the Ilumbcr 
stretched the two kindred nations of the Iceiii, called Cnnimagni and Coitanni. 
The Duboni and Catuvellauni, confoderahj tribes umler tlie rule of Cassivel- 
launus, extended along the left bank of the Thames, from the Severn to the 
Trinobantes; and above them dwelt the (kirnavii and several clans of minor 
consequence. The Brigantes wore the most powerful of all the British nations. 
They were bounded by the Humber on the south, and by the Tyne on the 
north; and had subdued the Volautii and Sistuntii of the westom coast, To 
the north of the Brigantes were five tribesj known by the general appellation 
of Maseto : and beyond these wandered amid the lakes and mountains various 
clans, among the most warlike of which wore the, Caledonians.^ 

Mannern and Customs of iJie Britons 

We do not get a very high idea of tire manners and customs of Celtic 
Britain from the writing of Ciesai*,® and it is very likely that in many cases 
his information and inferences wore erroneous. The domestic life of the 
Britains was primitive. Their dwellings were mere circular wigwams, gen- 
ei'ally without foundations. Both sexes tattooed their bodies with wood. 
The weight of recent evidence seems to incline to the belief that polyandry, 
in parts of the island at least, was a common practice, but Cscsar’s picture 
of brothers, or fathers and sons possessing their wives in common seems to 
have little authority. The joint famUy, under the general rule or direction 
of an elective head, ^bably in most cases the oldest male member of the house. 
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was appai’ently the social and political unit. By the family, which often 
was large enough to take on the character of a petty tribe, tne fields were 
cultivated in common. Between the various family groups existed a definite 
and generally recognised system of fines as compensation for injuries, but 
there was no central authority to compel their acceptance, and redress in the 
last resort was to force of arms. Various influences, of which military con- 
quest was probably the principal one, had gradually brought about a general 
union of the families and smaller tribes, mto larger but loosely organised 
political bodies. These larger tribes were continuaUy torn by internal feuds 
and by almost constant waifare with their neighbours. Between them there 
seemed to be an enthe absence of race feeling. The insular position which 
had secured them from the constant outside pressure to which the continental 
peoples were subject had also removed the most powerful influence which 
mi^t have made for unity of action against a common foe. “ There is not,’' 
says Tacitus,^ “a more fortunate circumstance than that these powerful 
nations make not one common cause. They fight separately and unsupported ; 
and each in its turn is compelled to bow beneath the Roman yoke.” 

Each tribe was ruled by a chieftain or king, who appears to have been 
partly elective and partly hereditary. There were grades and ranks of kings 
apparently, but the actual authority of even the greatest was small, and 
deposition of rulers was common. Kingship seems not to have been based 
on djmastie succession, but to have belonged rather to some dominant or 
powerful family. Among the members of each tribe there were minute social 
grades and distinctions, differing materially in different parts of the island, 
and we hear of free tenants, of bond tenants, and of dependants who were 
probably little above the grade of slaves. Exactly what the system of land- 
holding among them was it is impossible to deteimine, but while cultivation 
in common was the rule, some lands were very likely owned by individuals 
and not by families. 

The civil bond among the Britons as among the continental Celts was not 
strong, and the tribal meeting had through neglect come to have little 
political importance. Of this tendency Merivalei^ says : “To the retention or 
loss of this essential element of an automatons tribe-community the difference 
of the fortunes of the Celtic and Teutonic races is mainly referable.” With 
this entire absence of a legislative body, we find also the lack of a ^stem of 
judicature and of any power corresponding to that of police. It is to the 
institution of Druidism that we must look for the agency which supplied so 
many of the organs or instruments of government which the Britons appar- 
ently lacked.® 


DRUIDISM 

The religion of the Britons was that of the druids, whether it had been 
brought by them from Gaul, as is the more natural supposition, or, as Ca?sar 
asserts, had been invented in the island [is still a matter of eontroven^]. The 
druids worshipped, imder different appellations, the same gods as the Greeks 
and Romans. 

[The ancient writers tell us very little about the deities and religious 
beliefs of the Britons, but they probably did not differ in any great particu- • 
lar from those of the Gauls, of which we assess considerable knowledge.] To 
the superior gods, they added^ like other polytheists, a multitude of local 
deities, the genii of the woods, nvers, and mountains. Some writers have held 
that they rejected the use of temples through a sublime notion of the Divine 
unmensity: perhaps the absence of such structures may, with more prob- 
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ability, be referred to their want of architectural skill. On the oak they 
looked with peculiar reverence. This monarch of the forest, from its strength 
and durability, was considered as the most appropriate emblem of the Divinity. 
The tree and its productions were deemed holy : to its trunk was bound the 
victim destined for slaughter; and of its leaves were formed the chaplets 
worn at the time of sacrifice. If it chanced to produce the mistletoe, the 
whole tribe was summoned: two white heifers were immolated imdcr its 
branches; the principal druid cut the sacred plant with a knife of gold; and 
a religious feast terminated the ceremonies of the day. 

The druids were accustomed to dwell at a distance from the profane, in 
huts or caverns, amid the silence and gloom of the forest. There, at the hours 
of noon or midnight, when the Deity was supposed to honour the sacred 
spot with his presence, the trembling votary was admitted within a circle 
of lofty oaks, to prefer his prayei*, and listen to the responses of the minister. 
In peace they offered the fruits of the earth; in war they devoted to the god 
of battles the spoils of the enemy. The cattle were slaughtered in his honour, 
and a pile formed of the rest of the booty was consecrated as a monument 
of his powerful assistance. But in the 
hour of danger or distress human sac- 
rifices were deemed the most efficar 
cious. Impelled by a superstition, 
which steeled all the feelings of hu- 
manity, the officiating priest plunged 
his dagger into the breast of his victim, 
whether captive or malefactor; and 
from the rapidity with which the blood 
issued from the wound, and the con- 
vulsions in which the sufferer expired, 
announced the future happiness or 
calamity of his country. 

To tlie veneration which the British 
druids derived from their sacerdotal 
character, must be added the respect 
which the reputation of knowledge 
never fails to extort from the ignorant. 

They professed to be the depositaries 
of a mysterious science, far above the 
comprehension of the vulgar: and 
their schools were opened to none but 
the sons of illustrious families. Sudh 
was their fame, that the druids of 
Gaul, to attain the perfection of the 
institute [crossed to Britain] to study 
under their British brethren. With 
them, as with similar orders of priests 
among the ancients, a long course of 
preparatory discipline was required: 
ana we are* told that many had the Aw Abor Dbcid i« hib Judicial Hajm* 
patience to spend no less than twenty 

years in this state of probation. The initiated were boimd to the most in- 
mlable secrecy; and. tliat the profane might be kept in ignorance of their 
doctrines, the use of letters was prohibited, and each precept was delivered 
in verse by the teacher, and committerl to memory by the disciple. 
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Of tenets thus anxiously concealed, it is not to be expected that much 
should be distinctly known: the following particulars have been collected 
from the few notices contained in the ancient historians, compared with the 
doctrines peculiar to the bards. The druids professed to he acquainted 
with the nature, the power, and the providence of the Divinity; with the 
figure, size, formation, and final destruction of the earth; with the stars, their 
position and motions, and their supposed influence over human affairs. They 
practised the art of divination. Three of their ancient astrologers were able, 
it is said, to foretell whatever should happen before the day of doom ; and their 
skill in magic was so great, that, according to Pliny,« the Persians themselves 
might be thought to be their disciples. To medicine also they had pretensions ; 
but their knowledge was principally confined to the use of the mistletoe, 
vervain, savin, and trefoil ; and even the efficacy of these simples was attributed 
not to the nature of the plants, but to the influence of prayers and incanta- 
tions. The great objects of the order were, according to themselves, “to 
reform morals, to secure peace, and to encourage goodness and the following 
lesson, which they inculcated to the people, was certainly conducive to those 
ends : “The three first principles of wisdom are, obedience to the laws of God, 
concern for the good of man, and fortitude under the accidents of life. ” They 
also taught the immortality of the human soul ; but to this dogma they added 
the absurd fiction of metempsychosis. It was to this doctrine that the 
Romans attributed that contempt of death which was so conspicuous in the 
Celtic nations. The druids acquired and exercised the most absolute do- 
minion over the minds of their countrymen. In public and private delib- 
erations of any moment, their opinion was always asked, and was generally 
obeyed. By their authority peace was preserved; in their presence passion 
and revenge were silenced: and at their mandate contending armies con- 
sented to sheath their swords. Civil controversies were submitted to their 
decision ; and the punishment of crimes was reserved to their justice. Religion 
supphed them with the power of enforcing submission. Disobedience was 
followed by excommunication : and from that instant the culprit was ban- 
ished from their sacrifices, cut off from the protection of the laws, and stigma- 
tised as a di^ace to his family and country. As the druids delivered their 
instructions in verse, they must have had some notion of poetry, and we find 
among them a particulai- class distinguished by the title of bards. The bard 
was a musician as well as a poet: and he constantly accompanied his voice 
with his harp. Every chieftain retained one or more of them in his service, 
who attended him in his hall; eulogised his bounty and his valour; and sang 
the praises and the history of their coimtry. He accompanied the chief and 
his clan to the field of battle ; to the sound of his harp they marched against the 
enemy; and in the heat of the contest animated themselves with the hope that 
their actions would be renowned in song, and transmitt^ to the admiration 
of their posterity.® 


BAKLY VISITORS TO BRITAIN 


It is not until about tho middle of the fourth century before Christ — ^in 
the ago of Alexander the Great — that the Greek world acquired its first actual 
knowledge of the existence of the islands of Britain and Ireland. Adven- 
turous Carthaginian mariners had long before this passed out through the 
Pillars of Hercules and established a trade in tin not only with Spain and Gaul, 
but with the Cassitcrides,* the islands off the northwestern coast of the 


[‘ Thcffo haa been considerable discussion in regard to tbe identification of the Cossiterides, 
but tho view here expressed is now tho generally accepted one. Elton and Rhys,* two of 
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Spanish peninsula, which Herodotus,® writii^ in the fifth century b.c., already 
knew as “ the tin islands from whence our tin comes.” It is quite likely that 
some of these southern adventurers visited Britain, but we have no authentic 
record of such voyages, and the belief of some later Roman writers that the 
Carthaginians worked tin mines in Britain must be considered unfounded. 
It was some time m the fourth century that one of the Scipios of Rome visited 
the Greek colonies of Marseilles (Massilia) and Narbonne (Narbo Martius) to 
see if trade could not be established with the region beyond southern Gaul 
in order to compete with the Carthaginians. Nothing was apparently done 
to start such an imdertakiog at that time. The idea, however, had evidently 
taken hold of the merchants of Marseilles, ■whether it was suggested by the 
Roman or not, and some time about the middle of the same century — ^we do 
not know the exact date — an expedition was fitted out m that city, and placed 
in command of Pytheas, a Greek mathematician and astronomer of eminence, 
whose travels and disco veiies have won for him the title of “ the Humboldt 
of Antiquity.” 

I^ytheas and his fellow-discoveroi-s, taking ship at Marseilles, sailed around 
Spain and thence up the Gallic coast to Brittany. Crossing to the Kentish 
snore he skirted the southern and eastern shore of Britain os far as tlie Thames. 
From there he crossed the North Sea to the mouth of the Rhine, rounded 
Jutland and proceeded as far apparently as the mouth of the Vistula. Thence 
coasting the shores of Norway to the Arctic Circle, ho rccrossed the North Sea 
to the Shetlands and northern Scotland, again traversed the British coast 
to Brittany, and leaving his ship at the mouth of the Garonne travelled oven- 
land across Gaul to Marseilles. The fragmentary character of the writings 
of Pytheas which have come down to us have thrown some doubt on his 
voyage from Britain to the East, but his relation of what he saw in Britain 
was so circumstantially correct as to lead to its general acceptance by recent 
writers. It is not probable that ho visited Ireland, the very existence of 
which was apparently unkno'wn to hun. 

Pytheas reached Britain in the early summer and noted tlie luxurious 
wheat-fields. It interested him to see that the farmers gatliercd the sheaves 
into great bams for tlireshing. The cloudy, foggy weather of Britain made 
it impossible to thresli on roofless threshing floors, such ns were used in the 
sunny Mediterranean countries. He told also of a drink made of wheat and 
honey — the mead or mothoglin of modern times — and ho is jirobably also the 
earliest authority for a description of British beer — the ewirm of the Irish, 
and cwno of the Welsh. In the fragments of his writings which remain we 
find no mention of an established tin trade with the Contment, nor, indeed, 
any mention of tin at all. But Elton, who has devoted the most careful 
research to this point, thinks tliat ho undoubtedly learned something about 
the production of tin, which was apparently the chief object of the voyage. 
“He was probably,” concludes Elton,? “the originator of that commerce 
in the metal which was established soon after Giis time on tlie route between 
Marseilles and the Straits of Dover.” Most of the ancient British coins, 
the earliest of which are supposed to date from about 200 b.o., are modelled 
on Greek money cun'cnt in Marseilles in the lifetime of Pytlicas. Tliis would 
seem to point to the fact that by that date (circa 200 b.c.), at any rate, a 

the foremost authorities on the early history of Britain, agree in tiiis conclusion, llamsay^ 
says: “Tlioy have sometimes, on tiio authority of Festus Avienus,^ a ■writer of the fourth 
century of our era, been identified with the Soilly Islands on tlm Oomiah coast. But the 
older authorities — ^Posidonius d>om drea 185 b.o.), as quoted by Strabo.s Diodorus Siculus r 
(flomii 60 B.O.), and Pliny « (med 79 a.x>.)— distinotiy oonneot the tin Luanda with the coast 
of the ibeiian peninsula.’^ 
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regular trade had become well establi^ed and the oommerciai ideas and 
methods of Southern Europe generally adopted. 

Pytheas returned to Marseilles, and there published an ^count of his 
voyages. It was probably in the form of a diary recording his observations 
and progress as he journeyed from place to place. The work itself has been 
lost, and all we possess of it consists of passages quoted by later writers. 
Upon his discoveries were subsequently based so many romances and volumes 
of imaginary travel, with which his narrative became confused in the public 
mind, that he was for some time discredited, but the real value of his con- 
tributions to the history of civilisation has been duly recognised in modem 
times. 

Pytheas, we have said, apparently knew nothing of the existence of Ireland, 
nor indeed have we any knowledge of the identity of the first voyager to see 
its shores, yet it could not have remained long unknown once commimication 
with Britain was established. The earliest mention of it, however, is found 
in an anonymous Greek treatise known as the Book of the World, ^ long 
erroneously attributed to Aristotle, but now generally supposed to have been 
written as late as 250 b.c. — seventy years or more after his death. Here, 

too, we find the form of the later names 
“Britain” and “Albion.” “In the Ocean,” 
reads the passage, “are two islands of great 
size, Albion and lerne, called the Bretannic 
Isles, lying beyond the Celti.” 

/a . About two centuries after the visit of 
•> ' iM Pytheas, another distinguished Greek, the 

^ geographer Posidonius the Stoic, under 

/ whom Geero studied at Rhodes, journeyed 

extensively throughout northern and north- 
/ 1 western Europe, and crossed the EMiish 
' f to Cornwall, which he called “Bele- 

' rion”or “Belerium.” His writings, like those 
^ of Pytheas, have been lost in the original, 
/' I but several passages of length have been pre- 

// J [ served in the works of Diodorus Siculus, »■ 

M I I who wrote in the second half of the first cen- 

mlj tiury before Christ, In these extracts Posi- 

' donius gives us an interesting picture of 
llflil Celtic Britain, whose inhabitants from fre- 

v|||||i' quent intercourse with Gallic merchants, he 

IJIBP " tells us, had obtained a considerable degree 

W 'i of civilisation. He describes the methods 

employed in mining and smelting the tin, 
\ which was not found on .the surface, but 
had to be dug from the rocky earth. Like 


^ Pytheas, Posidonius tells us his observations 

^ of the harvesting of the Britons, which from 
the greater primitiveness of the methods em- 
„ « ' « ployed would seem to have applied to an in- 

l!/ARLT Briton JiHRCHiNT region more remote from the Kentish 

coast of which his predecessor evidently wrote. 
Intercourse with the nations to the southward, at any rate, taught the 
Britons many of the arts of civilisation. Their mines were worked to g^ter 
advantage, and the tin export became large. The natives cast their tin 
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into square blocks and conveyed it to some common place of deposit on the 
southern coast, erroneously supposed by many early writers to have been 
the Isle of Wight, Thence it was carried by Gallic traders to the mouths 
of the Seine, the Loire or the Garonne, and by river-routes and pack-horses 
to Narbonne or Marseilles. Straboff is authority for the statement that 
from the Mediterranean ports it was conveyed by traders to India and the 
far East.® In return for this metal, so highly prized by the ancient nations, 
the Britons received articles of inferior value to the importers, but of high 
estimation to an uncivilised people ; salt for the preservation of provisions, 
earthenware for domestic use, and brass for the manufacture of arms and 
ornaments. 

The enterprise of the foreigners quickened the industry of the natives. 
Tin had originally foimed tlic sole article of their commerce; to the exportar 
tion of tin was soon added that of hides, which wore procured in immense 
numbers from the tribes In the interior; lead was next extracted from veins 
open to the day ; and then followed a most valuable acquisition, the discovery 
and use of iron. But report had exonerated the procfuctions of the country 
far beyond their real value: and at the time of the invasion, the Romans 
flattered themselves with the hope of conquering an island of which the 
shores abounded with pearls, and the soil with ores of the more precious 
metals. Their avarice was, however, defeated. Of gold or silver not the 
smallest trace was discovered; nor wore the British pearls of a size or colour 
which could reward the labour of the collector. Yet the invasion produced 
one advantage to the natives. They sought and at last discovered ores of 
the very metals after which Roman avarice had so anriously but fruitlessly 
inquii'ed : and the British emorts, at the commencement of the Christian era, 
comprised, if we may credit Tacitus, com and cattle, gold and silver, tin, 
lead and iron, skins, slaves, and dogs. 


CJBSAE’S invasions of BltlTAIN 

It is to the pen of a Roman general that we are indebted for our first 
acquaintance with the history of Britain. Julius Cresar, in the short space 
of three years, had couduclecf his victorious legions from the foot of the Alps 
to the mouth of the Rhine. From the coast of the Morini he could descry the 
white cliffs of the neighbouring island : and the conqueror of Gaul aspired to the 
glory of adding Britain to the dominions of Rome. The inability or refusal 
of me Gallic mariners to acquaint him with the number of the inhabitants, 
their maimer of warfare, ana their political institutions; and the jjmdonpe 
or timidity of Volusenus, who had been sent to procure information, but 
returned without venturing to communicate with the natives, served only 
to irritate his curiosity and to Inflomc his ambition. The Britons, by lending 
aid to his enemies, the Veneti, supplied him with a decent pretext for hos- 
tilities; and on the 26th of Au^st, m the fifty-fifth year before the Christian 
era, Csesar sailed from Calais, with the infantry of two legions. To cross the 
strait was only the work of a few hours : but, when he saw the opposite heights 
crowned with multitudes of armed men, he altered his comse, and steering 
along the shore, cast anchor before the spot which is now occupied by the 
town of Deal, The natives carefully followed the motions of the fleet, urging 
Iheir horses into the waves, and, by their gestures and shouts, bidding defiance 
to the invaders. The appearance of the naked barbarians, and a superstitious 
foar of offending the gods of this unknown world, ^read a temporary alarm 
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among the Romans : but after a short pause, the standai'd-beai'er of the tenth 
legion, calling on his comrades to follow him, leaped with his eagle into the 
sea; detachments instantly poured from the nearest boats; the Iteach, after 
a snort stru^le, was gained; and the imtaught valour of the natives yielded 
to the arms and the discipline of their enemies. 

If the Romans were pre-eminent in the art of war, they were greatly 
deficient in nautical science. On the fourth night after their arrival, the 
violence of the wind augmented the usual swell of the waves at a spring-tide ; 
the ships that had been hauled on shore were filled with water, those which 
rode at anchor were driven out to sea; and a squadron, employed to bring 
the cavalry from Gaul, was entirely dispersed. The British chieftains, who 
had come to the camp to solicit peace, observed the consternation excited by 
these untoward events; and, having retired separately under different pre- 
texts, concealed themselves, with fiieir forces, in the neighbouring woods. 
Caesar was not aware of their design, till he heard that the sevenm legion, 
which had been sent out to forage, was surrounded and overwhelmed by a 
hostile multitude. Tho timely arrival of the rest of the army rescued the sur- 
vivors from utter destruction : but the Britons, steady in their plan, despatched 
messengers to the neighbouring tribes, to represent the small number of the 
invaders, and inculcate the necessity of intimidating future adventurers by 
exterminating the present. A general assault was soon made on the Roman 
camp; and, although it proved unsuccessful, it taught Cajsar to reflect on 
tiio evident danger of his situation, if the inclemency of the weather should 
interrupt his communication with Gaul, and confine him, during the winter, 
to a foreign shore, without supplies of provisions. To save his reputation) 
he gladly accepted an illusory promise of submission from a few of the natives, 
and hastened back with his army to Gaul, after a short absence of three weeks. 
It is manifest that he had little reason to ooast of the success of this expedition ; 
and on that account he affects in his Oommentaries to represent it as under- 
taken for the sole purpose of discovery. But at Rome it was hailed as the 
forerunner of the most splendid victories; the mere invasion of Britain was 
magnified into the conquest of a new world; and a thanksgiving of twenty 
days was decreed by tho senate to the immortal gods. 

The ensuing winter was spent by each party in the most active preparations. 
In spring tho Roman army, consistmg of five legions and two thousand cavalry, 
sailed from the coast of Gaul in a fleet of more than eight hundred ships. At 
the M^t of this immense armament stretching across the channel, the Britons 
retired with precipitation to the woods; and the invaders landed without 
opposition on the very same spot which they had occupied the preceding year. 
CsBsar immediately marched m pursuit of the nativeSj but was recalled the 
next day by news of the disaster which had befallen his fleet. A storm had 
risen in the night, in which forty vessels were totally lost, and many others 
driven on shore. To ward against similar accidents, he ordered the remainder 
to be draped above me ream of the tide, and to be surrounded with a forti- 
fication ofearth. In this laborious task ten days were employed, after which 
tho invaders resumed their march towards the interior of tne country. Each 
day was marked by some partial rencounter, in which the natives appear to 
have frequently obtained the advantage. It was their policy to shun a 
general engagement. Divided into sm^ bodies, but stationed within hail 
of each other, they watched the march of the enemy, cut off the stragglers, 
and diligently improved every opportunity of annoyance. Their prmcipal 
warriors, who fought from chariots, extorted by their skill and intrepidity 
tho applause of the Romans. On the most rapid descent, or tho very brink 
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of a precipice, they guided their vehicles with as much safety as on tl^ievel 
plain. No danger appalled them. They drove fearlessly along the ^inan 
line, espied every opportunity of breaking the ranks of the enemy, and duHo^, 
the heat of the action would run along the pole, leap on the ground, or regain' 
their seats, as the events of the moment seemed to demand. If they despaired 
of success, they retired with rapidity; if they were pursued, they abandoned 
their chariots, and with their pikes resisted on foot the charge of the cavalrj'. 
It required all the art of Caesar to inflict any serious injury on so active a foe. 
At length three of the legions with all the cavahy wore sent out to forage, 
and their apparent disorder invited the Britons to attack them with their 
whole force. Descending from the hUls, they poured through every opening, 
and penetrated as far as the eagles: but the veterans received mem with 
coolness; the cavalry pursued them in their flight, and few were able to regain 
the moimtains and woods. Dispirited by this check, many of the confederate 
tribes retired to their homes; and Cassivellaunus (Cassibelan), king of the 
Catuvellaimi (Cassi), the chief of the allies, was left to support the whole 
pressure of the war. 

By repeated victories over his iieighboui’s, Cassivcllavmus had acquired 
high renown among the natives. The tribes on the right bank of the Thames 
had invited him to place himself at their head; and liis conduct during the 
war seems to have justified the selection. Deserted by his confederates, he 
retreated into his own territories, that he might place the Thames between 
himself and his pursuers. At the only ford he ordered sharp stakes to bo 
fixed in the bod of the river; lined the left bank with jialisadcs; and stationed 
behind these the prhicipal part of his army. But the advance of tlio Romans 
was not to be retarded by artificial difficulties. The cavalry, without hesi- 
tation^ plunged into tlie river ; the infan tiy followed, though the water reache«l 
to their shoulders; and the Britons, inttaiidatcd by the intrepid aspect of the 
invaders, fled to ^e woods. Such is the account of this transaction winch 
has been given by Caesar : but Polyaeuus® attributes his success to the panic 
caused by the sight of an elephant. At the approach of this unknown animal 
of enormous magnitude, covered witli scales of polished steel, and carrying 
on his back a turret filled with amied men, the Britons abandoned their 
defences, and sought for safety by a precipitate flight. 

The king of the Oatuvcllauni was not, however, discouraged. To impede 
the progress of the enemy, ho laid waste his own territoricH. By his orders 
the habitations were burnt, the cattle thiven away, and the provisions de- 
stroyed, and, as the Romans marched through this desert, Cassivellaunus 
himself, with four thousand chariots, carefully watched all their motions. 
But the unfortunate chieftain had to contend, not only with the foreign 
enemy, but also with the jealousy and resentment of his own countrymen. 
He had formerly subdued the Trinobantes, a contiguous nation. In the 
contest, their king Immanuentius had been slain; and his son Mtmdubratius 
was now an exile, serving in the army of the inva<lors. Tlio Trinobantes 
offered to submit to the Romans, on condition that they should be governed 
by the son of Immanuentius; and several tribes, whicli bore witli impatience 
the yoke of the Catuvcllauni, following their example, solicited the protection 
of CsBsar. By these he was conducted to the capital or principal fortress of 
Cassivellaunus, situated on the spot where afterwards verulam was built, 
and near to the present town of St. Albans. It was surrounded with a ram- 
Pjwt and ditch, and covered on every side by extensive marges and forasts. 
Even Caasar admired the judgment with which the pomUon had been selected, 
and the art with which it was fortified. Its defences, however, wore easily 
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forced by the Romans ; and the cattle of Cassivellaunus, his principal treasure, 
became the prey of the conguerors. 

The British king still waited the issue of his plans in another quarter. He 
had instructed the four chieftains of Kent to assemble their forces, assault 
the Roman camp, and set fire to the ships. If this attempt had succeeded, 
the Romans would have been involved in inextricable difficulties. But the 
men of Kent were defeated ; and Cassivellaunus condescended to sue for peace. 
Csesar, who feared the approach of the equino.x, willingly prescribed the fol- 
lowing conditions: that he should give hostages, should live in amity with 
the Trinobantes, and should furni^ his share to the annual tribute which 
was to be imposed on Britain. The Romans immediately marched back to 
the coast; the fleet had already been refitted, and Csesar returned to Gaul in 
the month of September. 

Such were the petty results of this mighty expedition. The citizens 
of Rome celebrated with joy the victories of their favourite general : but the 
conqueror of Britain was not master of one foot of British ground. 


THE CONQUESTS OP CLAUDIUS AND HIS SUCCESSORS 

From the tmie of Ca>sar to the roign of Claudius, during the lapse of ninety- 
seven years, the Britons retained their independence. During the civil wars, 
the attention of the Romans was too actively employed at home to think of 
foreign conquest. Augustus thrice announced his intention of annexing 
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Britain to the empire: but the danger was averted, on one occasion by a 
submisave embassy from the natives, on the others by the intervention of 
more important concerns. Instead of exacting the tribute imposed ^ Casar, 
he contented himself with levymg duties on the trade between Gaul and 
Britain, a measure which brought a larger sum into the imperial 
and was borne without murmuring by tho inhabitants. Yet this 
experiment has been magnified, by the flattery of the poet Horace, into the 
conquest of the whole island. 

Tiberius protended that the empire was already too extensive ; and sou^t 
to justify his own indolence by the policy of Augustus. His nephew and 
successor, Caligula, exhibited to the world a farce, worthy of the childish 
prince by whom it was planned. Cunobelin JCymbeline), the most powerful 
of the successors of Cassivellaunus, had banished his son, Adminius. The 
exile repaired to the emperor, and, as if Britain had been his patrimony, 
made a surrender of the island into the hands of Caligula. The glorious in- 
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ipiiigpnnft was immediately transmitted to the senate: and the army, raised 
for the war against the Germans, was ordered to assemble on the coast of 
Boulogne (Gesoriaeum). As soon as the emperor arrived, he arrayed the 
legions on the shore, rowed out to sea in the imperial galley, returned pre- 
cipitately, and gave the signal of battle. The soldiers, in suspense and 
astonishment, inquired for the enemy, but Caligula informed them that they 
had that day conquered the ocean, and commanded them to collect its spoils, 
the shells on the beach, as a proof of their victory. To perpetuate the memory 
of his folly, he laid the foundation of a lofty beacon, and returned to Rome 
to give himself the honours of a triumph.^ 

But the empty pageantry of Caligula was soon succeeded by the real 
horrors of invasion. Instigated by Beric, a British chieftain, whom domestic 
feu^ had expelled from his native country, the emperor Claudius commanded 
Aulus Plautius to transport four legions with their auxiliaries into Britain. 
The Britons, under the command of Caractacus (Caradoc) and Togidumnus, 
the two sons of Cunobelin, adopted the policy of their ancestors, and en- 
deavoured to harass, rather than to repel, the invaders. But the German 
auxiliaries, better fitted for such warfare than tire legionary soldiers, followed 
tiiem across rivers and morasses: and though the natives made a gallant 
resistance, drove them, with the loss of Togrdumnus, to the northern bank 
of the Thames. The emperor himself now took the eonrmand, penetrated 
to Colchester (Camalodunum), and received the submission of the Britons 
in the vicinity. At his departure he divided the Roman forces between the 
legate Plautius, and Vespasian, an officer whose merit afterwards invested 
him with the purple. To the care of Plautius was assigned the left, to that 
of Vespasian the right, bank of the Thames. Both experienced from the 
natives the most determined resistance. Vespasian fought no leas than 
thirty battles before he could subdue the Belgaj and the natives of the Isle 
of Wight; Plautius, during the five remaining years of his government, was 
opposed by Caractacus at the head of the Catuvellauni and Silures, who, 
thou^ frequently beaten, as often renewed the contest. 

Ostorius Scapula was the successor of Plautius. To repress the inroads 
of the unsubdued Britons he erected two chains of forts, one in the north 
along the river Avon, fhe other in the west along the left bank of fie Severn. 
The reduced tribes were gradually moulded into the form of a Roman province ; 
and, when the Iceni dared to revolt, their rebellion was severely punished, 
and a colony of veterans was planted at Camalodunum to insure their obe- 
dience. The enthusiastic attachment of the Silures to their independence 
and their hatred of the Roman name has been envenomed by an incautious 
expresaon of Ostorius, that their existence as a people was incoxnpatiblo with 
his projects. In Shropshire, at the confluence of the Clun and Teme, stands 
a lofty hill called Caer-Caradoc. There Caractacus and the Siluros detcnuinetl 
to defend the liberty of their country. The bank of the river was lined with 
troops, and the ascent of the hill was fortified with ramparts of loose stones. 
At the approach of the Romans, the Britons bound themselves by an oath 
to conquer or die. Ostorius himself hesitated, but at the demand of the 
legions, the signal of battle was given, the pas^e of the river was forced, 
and the Romans, under showers of darts, mounted the hill, burst over the 
ramparts, and drove the Silures from the summit. The wife and daughter 

P Thiem w is his Htstofre du CotmtlaS «t de PEm^e. Book XX, tells of a festival arranged 
by Napoleon in August, 1304, on the seashore near Boulogne, where ho had gathered an anny 
for his proposed conquest of EWUuid. The story is interesting to read in oonneetion with 
thatofOai^la.] 
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of Caractacus fell into the hands of the victorsj his brothers soon after sur- 
rendered, and the king himself was delivered in chains to Ostorius by his 
step-mother, Cartismandua, queen of the Brigantes, under whose protection 
he had hoped to elude the vigilance of his pursuers. 

The fame of Caractacus had already crossed the seas; and the natives of 
Italy wei’e anxious to behold the man who had braved for nine years the 
power of Rome. As he passed through the imperial city, he expressed his 
surprise that men who possessed such palaces at home should deem it worth 
their while to fight for the wretched hovels of Britain. Claudius, to his own 
honour, received him graciously, restored him to liberty, and^ if we may credit 
Tacitus, invested him with princely authority over a portion of conquered 
Britain. The event was celebrated at Rome with extraordinary joy. 

The Silures, taught by experience that iminstructed valour was not a 
match for the discipline and defensive armour of the legions, adopted a more 
desultory but san^inaiy mode of warfare, and contented themselves with 
harassing the Romans in their quarters, interrupting their communications, 
and surprising their detachments. If they sometimes received, they often 
inflicted, considerable injury, and Ostorius was so exhausted by labour and 
vexation, that his death was attributed to his chagrin. His successor, Aulus 
Didius, found himself involved in a new war. Venusius, a chieftain of the 
Jugantes, had married Cartismandua. Both had been faithful allies to the 
Romans; but the queen, after a short interval, separated from her husband, 
and took to her bed a Briton named Vellocatus. Hostilities were the imme- 
diate consequence. Cartismandua, for her ancient services, claimed the aid 
of the Romans: the Biigantes, through hatred of the adultress, fought for 
Venusius. After several battles, the queen was compelled to leave the throne 
to her husband, and to lead a degraded life under the protection of her allies. 

To Didius succeeded Veranius, whose early death made way for Suetonius 
Paulinus, a general of skill and reputation. The isle of Anglesea (Mona), the 
nursery and principal residence of the druids, had hitherto offered a secure 
retreat to those priests to whose influence and invectives was attributed the 
obstinate resistance of the Britons. To reduce it, Suetonius ordered his cav- 
alry to swim across the strait, while the infantry riiould pass over in boats. 
On their approach to the sacred isle, they beheld the shore lined not only 
with warriors, but with bands of male and female druids. The former, with 
their arms outstretched to heaven, devoted the invaders to the god or war; 
the latter, in habits of mourning, with their hair floating in the wind, and 
lighted torches in their hands, ran in all directions along the beach. The 
Romans were seized with a superstitious horror. For a moment they refused 
to advance: shame and the reproaches of their loader urged them to the 
attack. The victory was easy and bloodless. The power of the druids 
received a shock from which it never recovered. Their altars were over- 
turned, their sacred groves fell beneath the axe of the legionaries, and their 
priests and priestesses were consumed in the flames which they had kindled 
for the destruction of their captives. 

The Revolt of Boadicea 

^ But the absence of Suetonius in Anglesea was the signal for a most for- 
midable insurrection. Prasutagus, king of the Iceni, long the faithful ally of 
Rome, had made the emperor joint heir with his own daughters. The whole 
property was immediately seized by Catus, the imperial procurator. Boa- 
dicoa, the widow of the late king, who ventured to remonstrate, was scourged 
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as a slave, and the chastity of her daughter ’vras violated by the Roman officers. 
The unhappy princess grasped the fiirat opportunity of revenge. The history 
of her wrongs reminded each individual of his own sufferings; and in a few 
days almost all the conquered tribes were in arms. Colchester was the first 
to experience their fury. Within the walls of the colony had been erected a 
temple to the ^vinity of Claudius, the subjugator of Britain, and the natives 
were eager to demolish this monument of their servitude. At the first assault 
the town was reduced to ashes : the walls of the temple protracted the fate 
of the garrison only two days. Petilius Cerealis inarched with the ninth legion 
to their assistance. It was trodden under foot by the multitude of the in- 
surgents. 

By this time Suetonius had returned to London, already a populous and 
opulent mart. Unable to protect the town, he mtired, taking with him 
such of the inhabitants as were willing to share his fortunes. London was 
soon consumed by the flames; and shortly afteiwards the municipal town 
of St. Albans (Verulam) experienced the same fate. The fury of the Britons 
treated as enemies all who had not joined in the insurrection. The reported 
slaughter of seventy thousand victims, without distinction of sex or ago, 
of rank or country, attests both the violence of their revenge and the extent 
of coimtry through which they followed the Romans. 

Suetonius was at last compelled to turn his face to the enemy. Though 
fear had prevented the second legion from joining in his retreat, he had col- 
lected from the different gairisons ten thousand men, and had cnosen a jiosi- 
tion in which he could be attacked only in front. The Britons were collected 
in masses around their different chieftains; their wives and children occupied 
a long line of carriages in the rear; and the air resounded with their cries 
and imprecations. The Romans, motionless and silent, permitted them to 
approach; and then, rushing forward in tlio form of a wedge, overturned 
eve^thing within their roach. The battle, however, was long and fiercely 
maintained. Numbers on the part of the natives supplied the want of dis- 
cipline; and a succeasion of conflicts almost exhausted the patience of the 
le^onaries. Victorious at last, the Romans took a severe revenge. They 
granted no quarter : and the women and children were involved in the same 
carnage with the combatants. Were success to be estimated by the multi- 
tude of the slain, Tacitus^ was justified in comparing this with the most 
glorious victories of ancient Rome. He estimates the loss of the Britons at 
eighty thousand men,^ The fugitives, however, who escaped, offeretl to try 
again the fortune of war; but Boadicea, who had led them to the field and 
shared the dangers of the day, refused to survive this defeat, and terminated 
her misfortimos by a voluntary death. 

If this splendid action preserved the ascendancy of the Roman arms it 
did not put an end to the war, A notion prevailed in the imperial court 
that the obstmacy of the Britons arose from the dread which the severity of 
Suetonius had inspired. He was recalled^ and under the milder administrar 
tion of his three successors, Turpilianus, Trebollius. and Bolanus, the natives 
within the Roman pale were CTadually inured to the yoke. But the task of 
tranquillising the province, me mutinous spirit of the army, and the rival 
claims of competitors for the empire, prevented these governors from making 
any_ attempts against the independent portion of Britain. As soon as Yes* 
pasian had assumed the pu^lc, a new era oommeneed. Petilius Cerealis 
was ordered to reduce the Brigantes, and in the space of five years that pow- 

P This of oours^ like all the figiues ^ven by Tacitus and otlier classic and mediawal 

wnten in their accounts of militaiy events, is absunuy exaggerated.] 
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erful tribe was added to the subjects of the empire. Julius Frontinus was 
his successor, and during the three years of his government he nearly subdued 
the warlike nation of the Silures. 


THE GOVERNOESHIP OP AGKICOLA 

But the reputation of preceding governors was obscured by the more 
splendid and more lasting fame of Chieius Julius Agricola. When that com- 
mander arrived (78 a.d.), the army had been dismissed into winter quarters. 
He unmediately summoned it again to the field, marched into the territory 
of the Ordoviees, who had surpnsed a squadron of Roman horse; and put to 
the sword the greater part of that nation. Preceded by the terror of his name, 
he crossed over to Anglesea. The natives offered no resistance, and the 
sacred isle was a second time added to the empire. In the two next cam- 
paigns he gradually extended the limits of his government to the Tay. Tribe 
after tribe was compelled to submit, garrisons were stationed in every com- 
manding situation, and with the prospect of success was removed the principal 
incentive to rebellion. The fourth summer was employed in securing a stroi^ 
frontier to the Roman conquests; and a line of forts from the Firth of Forth 
to that of Clyde bade defiance to the inroads of the more northern Britons. 

.^icola, sensible of the errors of his predecessors, reformed the civil 
administration in all its branches, established a more equitable system of 
taxation, listened with kindness to the complaints of the natives, and severely 
punished the tyranny of inferior officers. The Britons were charmed with 
the mildness and justice of his government. 

The next year, having received the submission of the tribes in the neigh- 
bourhood of me Forth, Agricola pushed his advances along the eastern shore. 
The operations of the army on land were combined with those of a numerous 
fleet at sea, but the campaign seems to have conferred little honour on the 
imperial arms. 

Resolved to distinguish the eighth and last year (84 a.d.) of his govern- 
ment, Agricola assembled all his forces and added to their number several 
cohorts of Britons raised among the tribes of the south. The Caledonians 
were apprised of their danger : and thirty thousand warriors xmder the com- 
mand of Galgacus undertook to defend the passage of the Grampian Moun- 
tains.^ They were discovered, divided into clans, posted one below the other 
on the declivity of a hill. The plain at its foot was covered with horsemen 
and armed chariots. Agricola drew up his army in two lines, in the first 
of which he placed the auxiliaries, in the other the lemons. As long as they 
fought with missile weapons, the Caledonians, from tneir numbers, retainea 
the advantage; but their unwieldy and unpomted swords were of little use 
in close action, and they were gradually driven up the hUl by the steady 
pressure of the auxilimes. An attempt to surprise the rear of the Romans 
was defeated by the vigilance of the general, who charged in return the flank 
of the Caledonians, and threw them into disorder. The courage or despair 
of a few detached bodies protracted the conflict tiU night. The next morning 
presented a very different scene. A vast and dreary solitude had succeeded 
to the noise and turmoil of the preceding day : and columns of smoke rising 
on the verge of the horizon proved that the Caledoiuans had burned their 
cottages in their flight. Ten thousand Caledonians, and about four hundred 
Romans are said by Tacitus^ to have fallen in the battle. 

[‘TMituB* appears to have written this “Mens Grout^us." Hie editors transformed the 
“ Qroupius” into ‘‘ Grampus,” but there is no authority whatever for the latter name.] 
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After this victoiy the army returned to winter quarters ; the fleet pursued 
its voyage, and sailing aroimd the island, arrived at the port of Sandwich, from 
which it had commenced the expedition.^ By the jealousy of the Emperor 
Domitian, the ornaments, but not the parade, of a triumph were granted to 
Agricola, who, having surrendered the command to his successor, LucuUus, 
returned to Home, waited on his imi>orial master, and sank into obscurity. 

The Roman power was now linnly established in the island. Tlie tribes 
which had submitted made no attempt to recover their indepf'udence : and 
the Caledonians, humbled by their last defeat, were content to roam without 
molestation m their native forests. Tlie successors of Agricola, instead of 
conducting the legions in tlio fitdd, were employed in set (ling the details of the 
provincial government, and in a-Hsimilatiug the state of Britain to that of the 
other countries which hail been incorporated in the empire. 

A picture is drawn of this great soldier and state.smun, Agricola, by his son- 
in-law, the historian Tacitus,* in which, amid all the flatteiy of alicction, and 
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the satire which tlio portrait of a good and generous man was intended to bo 
upon a generation in which gooihiess and generosity were unknown, it is easy to 
trace the true lineaments of a just au<l sagueious loader. In seven campaigns, 
from tlie year 7S to 84 a.o., the benefits of a .strong hand and benevolent will 
were shown throughout the island. Hie more intelligiiiit of the natives began to 
perceive something far more valuable in tiio regulated freedom of thiiir Roman 
conquerors than the wild absence of law and order which thiy called liberty. 
They clustered around tlie casira, whore justice wjw ailmiuisterod in the grand 
lan^age which Cicero had cunoblcil in pleading the eaua(^ of dethroned kings 
and oppressed populations — ^whero they saw the wonders of (Irocion art ora.a- 
monting the walls and floors of the projrrwtwr’x ilwolling— where the majestic 
toga of the civil ofiiecr had greater respect paid to it tnan the ndlitary cloak 
of the tribune; and Io.st in surprise, or lired with emulation at all these things, 
they despised the mental poverty of tJieu’ fonner state; and wo learn that 

S Ramsay* says: "Tlic achicvmonts of tlio yi-ar were wrtunil un Ijy tlio circumnavigation 
tamby theiieot, which, suling northwards from tUo Forthof'i^y, doubled the Northern 
eapes and then rounding the Westera and Souttioni coasts, coniplclod the (arcuit by returning 
to its winter station, apparonUy In the Hanibcr,” The Orkneys are thought to have been 
discovered on the some trip,] 

n In conneotion with tfie Roman occuiniirtn and rule in Britain the spuiioue treatise 
entitled a« Situ Br&annim and attributed to Ricluurd of (Jirencester, m wortii noting. This 
curious work, wliioh described In great detail tbo organisation of tlie Roman government of 
Britain, was for over one humlrm and twenty years almost universally believed to be an 
addition of great value to the history of Roman Britain, and was accepted and utilised by 
aueU historians as Qibbon,** Ijappenbergsand Lingard.* It was "discovered” and publisbM 
in 1747 by Professor Bwtram of the TJniverrity m Copenhagen, but tlie original manuseript 
oeuld never be ptodueed, and at any rate the ^unds for attributing the worie to Riehaid of 
Chrsneester, a monk of the fourteenth century, Miother work of undoubted autbori^ by 
whom is extant, were very insafiloi«it.] 
a w.— vox* xvm, o 
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many British chieftains at this time became masters of the Latin tongue, 
and affected Roman manners and tastes. Tacitus, whose hatred of the t3rranny 
of his time makes him savagely devoted to the untrammelled happiness^ of a 
barbarian life, attributes to Agricola the cunning design of keeping the Britons 
in subjection by effeminising their minds with poetry and the arts. He en- 
couraged them to build spacious houses and noble temples; to adopt the 
Roman dress, and to taste all the pleasures of limiry and vice. What Tacitus 
calls luxury and vice were probably immense improvements both in life and 
morals upon the brutalised habitudes of the woods from which they had 
emerged. They probably ate cooked food instead of raw meat, and cheated 
each other in trade instead of murdering theii* enemy from behind a tree and 

selling his wives and daughters into 
slavery. 

The marshes were drained, the 
wood was cut down, the sunshine 
poured into its recesses, and the 
dreadful Taranis (Jupiter) or om- 
nipotent Thoth (Mercurs?) was found 
to be no more ten-ifying than a 
death’s-head lantern in the blaze of 
day. If a savage ceases to fear his 
gods, ho despises them. Long- 
_ bearded priests, pretending to see 

CT f visions at the farther end of caves, 

and to gather wisdom from bunches 
of mistletoe, were found out to be 
wretched impostors when the cave 
was turned into a granary of corn, 
and the oak that nourished the mis- 
tletoe had been cut down to fence a 
field. There were large tracts of 
country all round the stations of the 
Roman annies where tlie harvests 
were sown, and reaped, and gath- 
ered in peace. The wives and fami- 
lies of the soldiers came over to join 
them in their island quarters, and at 
last, colonists in the true sense of 
the word, removed their goods and 
household hopes from Italy or CSs- 
alpine Gaul, and established them- 
selves as permanent occupiers and 
owners of the soil. They came over to seek new employment for their skill 
and laboms-they plou^ed, and wove, and painted— built noble galleys for 
the protection of the more, and elegant carriages for traffic on fno roads, 
Mi^ty changes had taken place upon the communication between camp 
and camp since the days of the unsocial Gael. Broad highways, with a 
noble disdain of enj^eering difficulties, went on, straight as an arrow from 
the bow, to the point they aimed at. Climbing steep hills or sinking into 
valleys, turning neither to the right nor left, the wonderful fli^t was pur- 
sued. I^ised eighteen inches at the centre, the road admittedof drainage 
to the ditch at each mde; the materials were massive blocks of stone; me 
wor kman s hip extraordinary for its care and finish; and thousands of thouglit- 
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less travellers have trotted or rolled along these solid and enduring causeways 
without considering their obligations to the real conquerors and civiliscrs of 
the land. The ancient inhabitants are .supposrnl to have had some pathways 
of communication betw'een the remote districts of the south. But it was the 
Romans, who knew the value of good roads, both morally and politically, 
who converted the rude levellings of their predecessors into the spacious 
highways which united the most distant portions of their dominions./ 


HAUaiAN AXD .SKVRUXfS 

Though Agricola had defeated, he had not Ix'on able to subdue, the Cale- 
donians. After his departure they frequently crossed tin! line of forts between 
the two firths, and in less than thirty yeai’s the stat<‘ of Britain had become 
so precarious as to require the presence of the Kmperor Hadrian (120 a.d.) 
Of his exploits history is silent; but on the tf'stimony of me<lals and inscrij>- 
tions, wc may believe that he expelled the barbarians luid recovered the prov- 
inces which had been lost. If, however, iiis victories have been forgotten, 
his memo^ has been preserved by a military work, wliieh was exeeutccl under 
his direction, and has hitherto defi(>d the ravagi's of time, (bnvinced by 
experience that the pretentura throwni up by Agricola could not confine the 
northern tribes, ho resolved to opposes a second liurrier to their incursions, by 
drawing a ditch and rampart across the island, from the, Holway hlrtli on the 
western, to the mouth of th(j Tyne on tlui (‘astern, coast. This tniglity forti- 
fication measured in length more than sixty mil(‘s ; and strong bodies of troops 
were permanently stationed at short intervals on tins whohi cxfi(‘nt of the line.* 
But the tranquillity which hud estal)lish<*d by Hadrian was n'jmatedly 
disturbed during tlie mign of his successor, Antoninus. On the nortli of the 
valium the six tribes of th(i Miuetie r<‘ji.sst‘rtcd Ilnur inil(‘iK‘udt‘nft('; on the 
south the Brigant(!s took up arms, and invaded the territory of the Ordoviees. 
Lollias Urbicus was apjiointcd projm-lor of Britain. Ho cluistisotl the Bri- 
^antes, subdued the Maiclic, and, in imitation of Hadrian, carried a similar 
fortification across the i.sthmus, from the Forth to th<! (lly(b, a distance of 
more than thirty-six miles. In honour of the empiiror, it was called the 
vallum [or more commonly w'all] of Antoninus. 

In the reign of Oommodus the imuirsions [of the ftahulonians] assumed a 
more formidable apixiarance, and tin* discontent of the legions alannod th(i 
emperor for the safety of Britain. Ulpius A'lare.ellus, a soldk'r of valour and 
integrity, was made j/ropraetor. lie it‘stoml the dis(!ii)lin(5 of tln^ army, and 
drove the Caledonians back to their native mountains. But his servieo.s were 
requitod witlx ingratitude. By his wmirity he incurred hatred of a sedi- 
tious soldiery, while his glory excited tln^ jiuilousy of a dissolute prince, and 
Oommodus recalled him from liis command. 

The government of Britivin was next conferred on Clodius Albimis. Ills 
birth and abilities awakened the jealousy of his imperial master, who, cither 

» Tlie mUvm may be traowl from Hurgh-on,-tl«vSHn(li» <o the t<»wn of NewcaiiUc, avoiding 
the mounttdns, and winding nkmg the vauoys. Tlio ditch appenira to have tMcn cloven feet 
in broadUx and nine in depth: tiia ramp&rt, at the inxinont day, riwa in mme parts six feet 
above the original surface. Besidos thw, two Oj/peres or momuls of nurtluone on the north, 
other on the south, run the wholo lengUt in lines porallol to the ditch, at the distance of 
neaiiy twenty feet. It is probable tiutt the mound to the south was a militoiy rood; and 
that tihe origmid work of Hadrian, like that of Antoninus between tho firtlis, condsted of no 
than the ditch, the taoiport, and the rood. Hie aggar on tlu> north might be oftorwoids 
added as a military way for the wall of Severus, when tho wBvm could be no longer eonridcrad 
OB a work of defence. 
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with the view of securing his fidelity, or, as is more probable, of trying his 
ambition, offered him the rank and authority of Csesar. Albinus had the 
prudence to decline the insidious present; but after the death of Commodus, 
and the ephemeral reigns of Pertinax and Julian, he willingly accepted the 
same digmty from the emperor Severus. It soon, however, appeared that, 
with all the parade of friendship, Severus was a secret and mortal enemy ; and 
Albinus, by the_ advice of his friends, assumed the imperial purple (19.3 a.u.), 
and led the British legions into Gaul. The two armies, amounting to one 
hundred thousand men, fought in the plain of Tr6voux (Trivultium), near 
Lyons (Lugdunum). Severus obtained the victoiy, and tlie British Cresar jiaid 
with his head the forfeit of his ambition (197 a.d.). 

Severus was now undisputed master of tlie empire. To abolish (ho exor- 
bitant power of the prefect of Britain, he divided the island into two govern- 
ments, bestowing the one on Heraclianus, and the other on Virius Lupus. The 
latter, with an army of new levies, was unable to withstand the united efforts 
of the Masetae and Caledonians, and was compelled to purchase with money 
a precarious respite from their incursions. The expedient, though it procured 
a temporary forbearanccj invited them to a repetition of the attempt; and 
Lupus, wearied with continued hostilities, solicited the presence of the emperor 
and the aid of a numerous aimy. 

Though Severus was advanced in years, and declining in healHi, he cheer- 
fully obeyed the summons of his lieutenant. He was accompanied by his two 
sons, Caracdla and Geta : to the younger he committed the civil government 
of the province; to Caracalla he assigned a part in the projected expedition. 
When the array moved from York, the selection of the commanders, the num- 
ber of the lemons and auxiliary cohorts, and the long train of carriages laden 
with provisions and impl^ients of war, proclauned the determination of Uie 
emperor to subdue, if not to exterminate, all the rebellious tribes in the nortii. 
The [northern] Britons were but ill provided against so formidable an invasion. 
They possessed no other defensive annour than a narrow target. Their 
weapons were a dirk, an unwieldy sword hanging from the waist oy an iron 
chain, and a short lance, from one extremity of which was suspended a bell. 
But they were aided by the nature of the country, abounding in mountains, 
lakes, and forests; by constitutions inured to fatigue, hunger, and every 
privation; by habits of running, swimming, and wading throu^ rivers and 
morasses; and above all, by a contempt of danger, and an unconquerable 
love of freedom. The progress of the Romans was constantly interrupted 
by the necessity of opening roads through the woods, of throwing bridges 
over the rivers, and of erecting causeways across the marshes. It was in 
vmn that Severus sought for an enemy in fronk The natives had wisely 
divided themselves into detachments, which hung on the flanks of the Romans, 
watched every advantage, and often inflicted a sudden and severe wounci 
on the long and encumbered line of their enemies. Still the emperor pressed 
forward till he reached the Firth of Cromarty, where ho condescended to 
accept the offers of submission which he had formerly refused; and, that he 
might appear to punish the obstinacy of the natives, exacted the nominal 
surrender of a part of their territory. But this trivial advantage had b^n 
dearly purchased, and the number of the Romans who perished by fatigue, 
by disease, and by the sword, has been estimated at fifty thousand.^ 

When Severus returned to York, he hsid leisure to devise mAans for the 

P IHonC^us* is the auttority for this ettatemont of the losses of Severus. Thisfleute 
Banwayfc declares to be absurd and says it is ve®y unlikely that he had as many as Sftv 
thousand troops -with him altogether.] ^ 33 
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future security of the southern provinces. Fi'om what he had seen, he was 
convinced that no rampart of turf could resist the assaults of these active 
and persevering barbarians; and he determined to confine their incursions by 
raising a solid wall of stone a few paces to the north of the vallum of Hadrian. 
In the neighbourhood of the sea it preserved a parallel direction ; but as it 
approached the higher ground, leaving the work of that emperor to wind its 
cucuitous com-se along the valleys, it boldly ascended the most lofty emi- 
nences, and ran alojig tire margin of the most abrupt precipices. Its height 
was twelve feet; its breadth at the foundation varied from two to three 
yards. In front was sunk a ditch of the same dimensions with that of Ha- 
drian; and for its protection were assigned four squadrons and fourteen 
cohorts, composing an army of ten thousand men, quartered in eighteen 
stations along the line of the wall.' 

Scarcely had the Romans evacuated the temtory of the Caledonians 
and Maictie, when inforaiation was brought to Severus that the bai'barians 
had recommenced hostilities. Ilis infirmities had boon so much increased 
by the fatigue of the late campaign, that he was no longer able to join the 
army. He gave the commaml to Caracalla, with an injunction to extiriiato 
the whole race without mercy. But that princxi had a far different object 
in view — to cxclutlc his brother Cleta from (h<‘ succession. Instead of march- 
ing against the Britons, he cudoavoured to gain the affection of the troop 
by indulgence and donatives; and, as soon iis his father had c.vpired at York, 
renewed the peace, (.lisbaniled tlie army, and returned to Rome. 


The fiinressom of ^^orcriift 

History is little more than a record of th(' miseries inflicted on the many 
by the passions of the few. If then, for more ihan seventy years from the 
death of Severus, Brilaiu has ('scajjcd tlie notice of tlie ancient annalists, we 
may infer that they were yi'ars of comparativi' fnmquillity and happiness. 
The northern tribes rcspeeled the strength of th<‘ new fortification and fhe 
valour of the army by wlih'h It was guarded: and the natives of the south, 
habituated from their infancy to siibmission, bore without impatience the 
yoke which had pressed so heavily on their frci'-born fathers. The rest of 
Uio empire was convulsed by the claims of the numerous competitors, known 
by the name of the thirty tyrants. 

This distractctl state of the empin! had opened new prospects to the bai'- 
barians, who, mulcr the appellations of hViUiks and Saxons, possessed tlw* 
coast from the mouth of the Rhine to the extremity of .Jutland (the Cim- 

j:* Tlicro arc f<‘w in early Bniyi luntory u{X>n wich divori^ont conclnMionw 

have been rmrhwi that of the Roman wall«- Ah «u authority an Klltmfl' thiiikn that 
the whole nystem of defence bcar» the iinprc*w of a mind, and that both fltono wall 
and oarthm vallum will) their stutioim, enmp«, oixi parallel roatln, were d<*Hign<fcl and con- 
Htruo1o<l by Hadrian. JUim«ay,^ writiiw miom yourn lutorr holds to the more generally 
aocopted theorv that the val/um wan the work of iludriaii. <uid that the stone wall was con« 
Htructed at a later date by Septimiun WoveruH. The carUcat ovideuco is contaimxi Sn the 
hiographioH of Hadriaxi and Severus written by Spartlanun*/ whose statement that both 
omperorH built wallB between the two onjans wa« accepted without question by lakr writew. 
Kamsay, taking the word of Spartianus, rcanons aimply. He hohls that the vallum was the 
earlier work, and therefore the work of Hadrian, *<b(jeauso it soeiu» clear tliat no men with a 
stone wall to protect them would sock to pUe up ueoless earthworks behind it; while men who 
had only an earthen rampart to defend them might seek to supplentent its construction by 
a bulwark of a stronger kind.^’ The fortifications construct^ed by UrbicttS along the tine of 
Agncola’s forts, and known as the Wall of Antoninus/’ consisted of an earthen embankment 
and dltdh, similar to but both deeper ami higher than the valium of Hadrian, and Ixaving 
military stations and watch-towers at regular mtcrv'als.J 
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brican Chersoneaus). They swept into their own ports the conmiorce of 
&e narrow seas, anil insulted by their predatory expeditions the shores of 
Gaul and Britain. To chastise or restrain their insolence, the conmiand of a 
powerful fleet, with the title of Count of the Saxon Shore,_ was given by tho 
emperors Diocletian and Maxiniian to Carausius, an experienced officer, and 
a Menapian (Fleming) by birth. His conduct soon awakened suspicion. 
The pirates continued their depredations witli impunity; a portion ol their 
spoil was regularly sun’endered to Cai'ausius; and tho money was employed 
in debauching the loyalty of the mariners. Maximian prepared to punisli 
his perfidy. But the Menapian unexpectedly fortified Boulogne, concluded 
an alliance with tlie barbarians, sailed to Britain, induced the army and 
fleet to espouse his cause, and assuming with the imperial purple the name 
of Augustus (287 a.d.), set at defiance the whole power of Rome. 

The reign of this adventm-er was fortunate and glorious. The Caledonians 
were compelled to flee before his arms; his authority was acknowledged on 
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the western coast of Gaul, and a numerous fleet carried tho terror of his name 
to tire entrance of the Mediten'ancan. It was not, however, to be expected 
that the emperors would tamely acquiesce in his usurpation. At first, iudciod, 
they thought it mom prudent to admit him as their colleague : but when tlioy 
had ailopted the two osesars Galcrius and Constantins Chlorus, they assigri(«l 
to the latter the task of wresting Britiun from his dominion. Constantins 
began the attempt with the siege of Boulogne. By his ordem the mouth of 
tlie harbour* was obstructed by a momid of stones ; and the garrison, cut off 
from any assistance from Britain, was, after an obstinate resistonco, com- 

E " d to surrender. But Carausius was still master of (ho sea, and at the 
of a numerous army. While he was employed in providing agamst a 
distant danger, he fell a victim to domestic treachery j and in the eighth year 
of his reign was murdered at York by Allcctus, a minister who had abused 
his confidence, and dreaded his I’osentjuent (297 a.d.). 

AUectus enjoyed during three years the reward of hb treachery. Tlio 
time was spent by Constantius in preparing a fleet which might safely trans- 
port his troops to the island. To distract the attention of tho enemy, it was 
divided into two squadrons, of which one under his command was stationoil 
at Boulogne, the other, under that of the prefect Asclepiod^otus, in the mouth 
of tho Some. The latter, owiiig to the impatience of the'marinors, was the 
first which ^ut to sea; and sailing under the cover of a fog, passed unobserved 
by tho British fleet near the Isle of Wight, and reached without opposition 
the adjacent coast. Constantius himself, with a still more powerful armament, 
directed his course to the shore of Kent; and at his landing received ^e pleas- 
ing intelligence that AUectus was dead. On the first news of the arrival of 
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Asclepiodotus, the usurper had hastened towards the spot: but the greater 
part of his forces were unable to equal his speed, and with his guard, a band 
of Franks, he was speedily overwhelmed by the Romans. A division of the 
Roman fleet, which had separated in the dark, entered the Thames, and 
advanced without meeting an enemy to the neighbourhood of London, and 
Constantius himself was hailed by the inhabitants as their sovereign and 
deliverer. He immediately restored the imperial authority, Britain became 
his favourite residence, and the natives enjoyed the benefit of a mild and 
equitable administration. 


CHius'riANn'y in BurrAiN 

At the distance of so immy ages it Is impossible to disoover by whom 
Christianity was fimt preached in the Island. Homo writcra have ascribed 
that province io Ht. Peter; othei's have preforied the rival claim of St. Paul: 
but both opinions, improbable us thisy are in tluanselves, rest on the most 
slender ovidimco; on testimonies which am many of them irrelevant, all 
ambiguous and misatisfactory. Tt Is, however, certain that at a veiy early 
jieriod there were Christians in Britain: nor is it difficult to aeeount for the 
circumstance, from the intercourse which Imd long subsistecl Ix'tween the 
island and Rome. Of the Romams whom at that perkxl choice or necessity 
conducted to Britain, and of the Britons who were induced to visit Rome, 
.some would of course become aequainled with the professors of tho gospel, 
and yii'ld to the exertions of their zeal. 

We have undoubted proof that the btiicvers wise numerous, and tliati a 
regular hierarchy had Ixsm instituted Ix'fore the elose of the third century. 
For by contemporary writers the church of Britain is ahvays put on an 
equality with the ehurches of vHpnin and (haul; and in one of the most early 
of tlic western councils, that of Arles in :il4 a.d., w'e uKs't with the naini's 
of three British bishops, Klxirius of York, Restitutu.s of lAtndon, and Adel- 
phius of Lmcoln. 

Ft haslxicu obsnmd tluit the British Christians luul hitherto oscapiid the 

g jrsocutious to whieh their continental brethren were repeateilly exposed. 

uti in tho beginning of the fourth coutuiy, Dioeliiian and Maximian deter- 
mined to avenge the disastew of the empire on the pii^fcssors of the gospel; 
and edicts wore publislied by wiiich tlui churches in every province wrere 
ordered to be demolished, anil tho refusivl to worship the gods of paganism 
was made a crime pimidiahlo witli death. Though Constantius might con- 
demn, he dared not forbiil the cxeentiou of tho imjicrial mandate! : but he was 
careful at the same time to show’ l)y liis conduct his own opinion of religious 
perscoution. Assembling around him the Cbristi.an oflieors of liis household, 
he communicated to them tho will of the emperors, luid added that, limy 
must dotemiino to resign their omplowuents, or to abjure the worship of 
Christ. If some aJtnong them proforrcif tlmir intenwt io tlicir religion, they 
received tho rowaril which their »crfi<ly deserved. The caisar dismiBSod them 
from his service, observing that ne would never trust tho fidelity of men who 
had proved themselves traitors to tlioir God. But tho moderation of Con- 
stantius did not restrain tho zeal of tho inferior magistrates. Tlic churches 
in almost every district were levclletl with the ^ound: and of the Christians 
many fled for safety to tho forests and mountiuns, many suffered with con- 
stancy both torture and death. Gildas^ has preserved tho names of Julius 
and Aaroa, citizens of Caerleon-upon-tJBk; and tho memory of Alban, tho 
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protomartyr of Britain, was long celebrated both in his own country 
among the neighbouring nations. But within less than two years Diocletian 
and Maximian resigned the purple; Constantius and Galerius assumed the 
title of emperors, and the freedom of religious worship was restored to the 
CMstian inhabitants of the island. & 

The account of Diocletian’s persecutions in England rests largely on 
the authority of Gildas,^ who is hardly to be relied on for events which took 
place before his own time. His story is imdoubtedly highly coloured and 
exaggerated. Even the legend of the martyrdom of St. Alban as related by 
him can hardly be accepted as it stands. Contemporary Latin writera say 
that the persecutions in Gaul and Britain were confined to a destruction of 
the chur^es, and that no violence was offered to persons. It is surmised 
that St. Alban may have fallen a victim to some popular outbreak, and it is 
very possible that his death occurred prior to the time of Diocletian. “ 


Constantius, Constantine, and Their Stuxessors 

Constantius, while he was yet in an inferior situation, had married Helena, 
a native of Bithynia according to some writers, the daughter of a British 
prince if we may believe our national historians. When he was raised to 
the dignity of Csesar, he was compelled to repudiate Helena for Theodora, 
the daughter-in-law of Maximian; but Helena had already borne him a 
son, the celebrated Constantine, on whom posterity has bestowed the 
epithet of the "great.” The young prince was educated an honourable 
hostage in the court, first of Diocletian, and then of Galerius: but on the 
report that his fathers healtlr was rapidly declining, he snatched a favourable 
moment to escape, and maiming at every post me horses which were not 
necessary for his night, contrived to retard the speed of his pursuers. lie 
reached York a few days before Constantius expired; was recommended by 
him to the affection of the soldiery, and assumed, with their approbation, the 
titles of Csesar and Augustus. The sequel of liis story, and the long course of 
victories by which he united the whole empire under his own authority, are 
subjects foreign from these sheets. 

When Constantine became sole emperor, Britain was placed under the 
Jurisdiction of the prefect of the Gauls, whoso authority extended from the 
wall of ^toninus to the southern limits of Mauretania Tingitana (North- 
west Africa). His deputy with the title of vicar (or vice-prefect) of Britain 
resided at York.^ ^e ancient tribal boundaries of Britain were disregarded, 
and the island divided into five new provinces, each in charge of a civil 
governor, whose authority extended to all questions of justice and finance. 
The names of the five divisions wore Britannia Prima, Britannia Secunda, 
Flayia Osesariensis, Maxima Ciesarionsis, and Valentia. Their exact borm- 
daries are not known, but modem historical scholars have come to a general 
a^eement as to their location. Britannia Prima is supposed to have in- 
cluded that part of the island south of thcThames Valley ; Britannia Secunda 
to have comprised roughly Wales and the. Welsh Marches ; Flavia Cassariensis 
to have extended from Ihe Thames to the Humber, and Maxima Cassariensis 
to have occupied the region between the Humber and the wall of Antoninus. 
Valentia, which was possibly not established until some time later, probably 
mcluded the r^on north of the wall. The army was placed in command of 
three officers, the “count of Britain” (comes Britannia), who was apparently 
the commander-in-chief, the “duke of Britain,” who commanded in tlie 
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north, and the “count of the Saxon shore," who had charge of the defence of 
the southeastern coast.^" 

Under Constantine and his sons Britain enjoyed more than fifty years of 
tranquillity. The aggressions of tlie barbarians were repressed ; and industry 
and coiiinicrcc were encouraged. The first check was given to the public 
prosperity by the cruelty and avarice of Paulus, a Spanish notary .2 He had 
been sent to the island with a commission from the Emperor Constantins to 
inquire into the conduct of the ofScers, who, during the general defection of 
the western annies, had adliered to the usurper Magnentius. Paulus was 
eminently skilled in all the arts of rapacity and chicanery; witli him wealth 
was a sufficient presumption of guilt ; ami no 
man, whose possessions might fill the coffers 
of the notary and his imperial master, was 
over acquitted at his tribunal. Marlin, the 
vicar of Britain, had lamented, and some- 
times intorpopod to prevent, tliese iniquitou.s 
proceedings. But he was informed that a 
deep scheme had Ijccn laid to involve him in 
the common delimiucucy; and, impelled by 
despair, he made, an attempt on Ihe life of the 
notary. The stroke was piirriud ; and Martin 
instantly ])lunged his sword into his own 
heart. His real or protended accomplices 
were punished with torlurc and confiscation, 
exile or death; and Paulus continueil his 
career regardless of Uie hatred and inijircca- 
tions of the natives. By Constantins hu was 
applauded for his fidelity; Julian, Ihe.succcwl- 
inf; emperor, commanded him to be burnt 
alive. 

It is remarkable that from this period th(‘ 

Caledonians and M<ueta) tribes, whidi for two 
centuries hiwl been the terror of tlm civilL‘«?(l 
Britons, disappeared without any oslensiblo. 
cause from the page of history: and their 
places arc supphctl by the Piets »u»d Scots, 
who, though diucring from tlioui in name, are l''<wimi-CKNTtniv Bimton 
desoribod as barbarians equally savag(! in dis- 
position and equally addicted to invasion and rapine. Cf Uk* origin of these 
two nations, which apiKjar to start suddenly into existence in the course of 
the fourtli century, many loanactl but fanoitul theories have b(‘t!n invented. 
It seems manifest that the Piets were, uiulor a new denomination, the very 
same people whom wo have hitlierto called Maadaf an<l Caledonians.* The 

[‘Tlie thoorv held by «ueh eminent liwtoriaiw oh Kemble, « ralKmvc.W and l^jippcn- 
berg, * tlmt the “Saxon slmfo” in Britnin derived it« name from an early Boitlemcnt of Saxons 
upon it, rather than fnim Hh use as a bulwark apcainat the plratieal attack of the Baxons, has 
been entirely discarded by nmro recent scholars following the laad of I hwitor Gucst-f/ Sttibbs** 
says that it haa no basis “ citlwr in fact or in probability.” It must Im rcmomlmnid I bat there 
was ^ther “Saxon shore” on the oppoMte French coast Imviug its coutre at Brittany .1 

[* Knight,”* pointing aooinparison that has been frequently inadetSajTJ: "What the Judge 
Jeffreys was to l&tgland in the sovonteoi\th century, tlie notjuy Faulus was in the tourtli 
century.”] 

[*Qawinor,*» sgroaing with this conclusion, says: “Tlio Piets were Uio same as tlw Mo- 
donians of the time of Agrieola. We do not know when they ceased to be Caledonians. Tlie 
usual derivation of their nmns from the Latin piolm, said to liave been given tiiom because 
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TifliTift of Caledonians properly belonged to the natives of that long but narrow 
strip of land which stretches from Loch Fyne on the western, to the Firth of 
Tay on the eastern, coast : but it had been extended by the Romans to all the 
kindred and independent clans which lay between them and the northern ex- 
tremity of the island. In the fomth century the mistake was discovered and 
rectified : and from that time not only the Caledonians, but their southern 
neighbours, the five tribes of the Majetse, began to be known by the generic ap- 
pellation of Piets, a word derived perhaps iroin the national custom of paint- 
mg the body, more probably from the name which they bore in their own lau- 

^^fhe Scots came undoubtedly from Ireland, which, like its sister island, 
appears to have been colonised by adventurers from different countries. These 
were scattered on different points of the coast, while the interior was held 
by nmnerous clans of the Scoti, many of whom, in the fourth century, united 
with the Atecotti, a kindred clan in the neighbourhood of Loch Lomond, to 
plunder the rich provinces of the Roman Britons. But the Scots soon aspired 
to something more pennanent than plimdcr. From the north of Ireland 
the passage was short and inviting : hordes of adventurera followed each other ; 
settlements were obtained from tlie friendship, or extfirtcd from tlie weak- 
ness, of the Piets; and at last the strangers acquired so marked a superiority 
over the indigenous tribes as to impart the name of Scotland to the northern 
division of Britain. It was long, however, before the two nations weni 
blended in one people. We find tlie Piets distinguished from the Scots as 
late as the twelfth century. 


Pids and Scots in tlie Roman Province 

In the reign of Constautius the Piets and Scots enterr'd the Roman proviuco 
in conaiderablo numbers. Tlie cassar Julian could not bo spared from Gaul: 
and Lupicinus, whom he sent as his deputy, did not venture to moot the 
invaders. This coMession of weakness incited them to repeat tlieir inroiuls; 
and at each repetition they penetrated fai'tlicr into the countiy. They main- 
tained spies in the Roman army; they tempted the fidelity of the garrisons; 
and they induced many of the foreign auxiliaries to johi them in the pursuit 
of plunder. At Ici^h the emperor Valentinian wiis alarmed for the safety 
of the Island, and Theodosius was appointed to the command. That cele- 
brated officer, with the flower of tlie Gallic army, landed at Richborough 
(Rutuphe), and, having divided his troops into several cori)s, attacked and 
defeated the marauding parties of tire barbarians. He entered London in 
triumph (367 a.d.), aud spent a few weeks in making preparations for new 
victories. The desertere were induced by an act of amnesty to rejoin their 
standards; the ancient discipline of the army was revived; supplies and rein- 
forcements were provided; and, on the recommencement of hostilities, the 
invaders, after several bloody encounters, retired beyond the ancient limits 
of the empire; and Theodosius applied himself to re-cstablidi the fonuor 
system of government. The political and financial departments he confided 
to the vicar Civilis; and, as commander of the army, repaired the fortifica- 
tions, placed garrisons in the military stations, and restored the province of 
Valentia, which had long been abandoned. 

pointed thdr bocUes, Is inaccurate. They wore probably Iberiaim.” The Scots at tliai 
time lived in norfb Iidand. Biiysc concludes that ‘‘Sootus" la draply the Latin nomo for 
Oad.] 
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LAST muis OF EOMAN RULE 

Gratian succt*cded his father Valentiiiiau iu the empire (375 A.D.), and 
invested with the purple Theodosius the Younger, the sou of the deliverer of 
Britain [placing him iu control of the Eastern Empire]. There was at the 
time in the island an olBcer named Clemens Maximus, of grout abilities and 
of greater ambition. Inflamed with jealousy by the promotion of one who 
had been his equal, he began to intngue witn the soldiery, and artfully ex- 
torted from their gratitude or their credulity an offer of the title of Augustus. 
It was not without apparcnt reluctance that he yielded to their entreaties: 
but his subsequent conduct lictrayed his real sentiments. Not content with 
the possession of Britain, he asjiired to the whole of the Western Empire. At 
the head of the British aniiy ho sailed to the mouth of the Khiiie; the murder 
of Gratian gave him possession of Gaul, and the greater jiart of Italy was 
compelled to submit to his authority. lie ivigned with dignity, mid severely 
chastised tlie Piets and Scots, who attenqitcd to rmiew their iuroails. Theo- 
dosius [at fimt] acknowledged his title; hut loused at last by shame ami 
apprehension, took the fiehl against the usurjwir. On th<! hanks of tlic Have 
(Savus) in Paunoniaj the first shock was given to tln^ pov(“r of Maximus; 
and the city of Aquileia soon afterwards saw him stripjM'd of the imperial 
ornaments and Ixihoaded by order of his victorious oiipoiient (3SH a.d.). 
[The Britons who had followed his .standard never returned to their native 
country, and the defcncoleas state in which it was left by their absence exposed 
it to the inroads of its invelerato enemies.] 

This favoumhlo opportunity did not escape the vigilance of the Piets ami 
Scots. They o.xpericucxid only a feeble resistance from the small force that 
remained iu the ishuid, and rc(unK«l homo laden with the plunder of the 
provinces. Tliisir nspeatod iuioads imiMdUsl the Jiritons to lay their disU’ossed 
situation Ix'fore the inir»crial court, pnihuhly through the means of Chry- 
sautus the vicar, whose mlminlslratiou is mentioned with applaiuMi: and 
StUicho, the miuslor of the infantry aiwl cavalry, (l<(spatche.d to their assistsmcc 
a body of troops, which repelled the mvtwlers, and conlined them w'ithiu their 
own territories. 

But the great fabric of the Itoman jKiwor was now shaken to its fouad.’i- 
tion. Hordes of brnburians, under ililTereiit (kaioininalions, issuing from 
the, unknown regions of tlio oast and the north, hud tlei)ojmlate(l the fairest 
of the provinces; timl a torrent of Goths, Vandals and Alans, under the cele- 
brated Alaric, had poured fnnn th(! summit of the Julian Alps into the flour- 
ishing plains of Italy. It bccanio noeiwary to rcicull the troops fwim the 
extremities to dofoucl the heart of the empire; and th<‘ cohorts which had lasim 
stationed along the walls in Britain fought lunl triumphed under the com- 
mand of Ktilieho iu the bloody battle of Pollculia (403 a.d.). ^ After the. 
retreat of Alaric, the British forces seem to have mturned to th<! island, and 
to have driven back the Plots, who had taken julvantagts of their absence to 
plunder the neighbouring province. But witliin two or three years the 
Gcnnan. nations, bursi.ing into Gaul, sproa<l devastation from one cxtreinity to 
the other, and tnc legions in Britain, cut off from all conunuulcation with tho 
emperor Ilonorius, uotonnined to elect an ciiiporor for themselves, 'fhe 
purple was bestowed on Marcus, one of their officers, who soon lost his life 
m a sedition of tho soldiery. Tlio next object of their dhoico was Gratian, a 
native of one of the British munidpia, who. at tho end of four months, ox- 
pwioncod tho fato of his predecessor. This dangerous pre-eminonoo was, 
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however, still an object of competition. Constantine, a soldier in the ranks, 
with no other pretensions than his name, offered himself to their suffrages. 
He was proclaimed Augustus, led them to Boulogne, and with the assistance 
of some Roman corps, which lay dispersed in the neighbourhood, cleared the 
province of the barbarians. His son Constans, who is said to have worn the 
monastic habit at Winchester, was named csesar, and hastened to take pos* 
session of Spain. But their prosperity was of very short duration. The 
son was put to death at Vienne by Gerontius, one of his own officers; and the 
father was [besieged and captured] at Arles by Constantius, who commanded 
the forces of Honorius [and earned off to Ravenna, where he was beheaded] 
(411 A.p.). 

While Constantine was thus hastening to his ruin, Britain had boon the 
theatre of an important revolution. The natives, left without a military 
force. Mid exposed to the inroads of their enemies, detennined to eject air 
authority w^ch was unable to afford them protection. They deposed the 
Roman magistrates,^ proclaimed their own independence, took up arras, and 
with the spirit of freemen, drove the barbarians out of their territories. When 
the intelligence reached Ravenna, Honorius, the legitimate em^ror, wrote 
to the states of Britain “ to provide for their own defence.” By this am- 
biguous expression he has been thought to have released them from their 
allegmnce; perhaps his only object was to authorize tlicir present efforts. 

^ From Zosunus® we learn that, on the extinction of the imperial authority 
m the island, the British states established domestic governments according 
to circumstances.^ These states were midoubtedly the different cities to 
which Honorius had directed his letters. As the colonies, mttntcipm, and 
Latin towns, had always formed ^ many separate commonwealths under 
the superintendence of the provincial presidents, they would probably wish 
to retam the forms of government to which they had so long been habituated. 
It IS, however, easy to conceive that during the anarchy that must have 
been produced by the sudden removal of the Roman magistrates, and the 
confusion occasioned by the repeated incursions of the Picto and Scots, many 
a fortunate leader would abu^ nis own power and the confidence of his fcllow- 
citizens to usurp the sovereign authority. In a few years every trace of 
popular government h^ vanished: and all the provinces which hail belonged 
®“P.i*;6,'were divided among a multitude of petty chieftains, princi- 
British, but partly of Roman, origin. They wore dignified with the 
title of kings, though the dominions of many were confined witliiii narrower 
most of our present counties: and their ambition, their wars, 
rad their vices, mflicted on the country more permanent and extensive injuries 
than had ever been suffered from tho incursions of foreign enemies. Soon 
after (he Bntons became independent, the greater part of Europe was depopu- 
lated by the two dreadful scourges of pestilence and famine. Tlfis uland 
Old not escape the general calamity : and the Scot« rad Picto seized the favour- 
able moment for the renewal of their inroads. Tlie dissensions of the native 


of ,Zogtous,« tho Greek Wstorian. In tWe eon- 

nri./. of BriWn dunng thta wiod is the subject of much controversy. Ebys,* 

I .highest authorities on Itomaii as on Celtw Britain, 
granted that the petjple of Roman Britsan, as soon 
B8,™y were nd of ^ officials of the empire, resolved them^es into rnnh lytmwmwitin. q. 
tw other-astage which theWons hed^ SOTKind 

and it J8 not to be beKeved that tno prolonged lesson of 
impeii^^ centi^^tion had boon altomtber lost on them. Thw seem to have rimply persisted 
on the Imes of the mihtary leadership which the Romans had made a reality anmngUmm^ 
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Ahififtflins facilitated their attempts ; distinct after district became the scene 
of devastation; till the approach of danger admonished the more southern 
Britons to provide for their own safetjr. Some solicited, but in vain, the pro- 
tection of ^Etius, the Roman general in Gaul others, under the guidance of 
Vortigem, the most powerful of the British kings, had recourse to an expedient 
which, however promising it might appear in the outset, proved in the result 
most fatal to the liberty of their countiy.^ 

“The groans of the Britons to for tlie third lime consul,” run their plea, ''The 

savages drive us to the sea, and the sea costs us back upon the savages; so arise two kinds of 
death, and we arc either droivned or slaughtered.”] 





CHAm:R II 

^^THE ANGLO-SAXON CONQUEST” 


[449-871 A,D.] 


Tho Saxons, Anpjlcs, and Jutes, alt-houfth spaking the same 
language, worshipping the same gods and usuig the hamo laws, liad 
no political unity like the Franks of Clovis; they were not moved 
by one impulse or invited by one opportunity. Tlie <*onquost of 
Hritain was tho result of a series of separate expeditions, long con- 
tinued and perhaps, in point of time, continuous but unconnccU»d, 
and independent of one another. It was not until tho middle of 
the fifth eentuiw that they assumed tho dimensions of conquest, 
colonisation, miction; and when they have attained that chai^ 
acter, the progress and success of tho several attempts an» not uni- 
form; each little state reaches greatness by its own route, and tho 
histoiy of its growth makes a mark upon its constitution.— bTUims.o 


Eleven centuries ago an industrious and couscientioas historian, diisiring 
to give a record of the establishment of Ids forefathers in England, could 
find no fuller or better account than this : “ About tire year of Grace 446-440, 
the Briti^ inhabitants of England, desertetl by tho llouron masters who IukI 
enervated while they protected them, and exposed to the ravages of Piets 
and Scots from tho extreme and barbarotxs portions of tlio island, called in 
the assistance of heathen Saxons from the continent of Europe. The strangers 
faithfully performed their task, and chastised tho northern invaders; then, 
in scorn of the weakness of their employers, subjected them in turn to tho 
yoke, and after various vicissitudes of fortune, established their own power 
upon the ruins of Roman and British civilisation.” The few details which 
hod reached tho histoiian taught that the strangers were under the guidance 
of two brothers, Hengist and Horsa: that their armament was conveyal in 
three ships or keels : mat it consisted of Jutes, Saxons and Angles : that their 
successes stimulated similar adventurers among their eountr;^en: and that 
in process of time their continued migrations were so largo and numerous as 
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to have reduced Anglia, their original home, to a desert. Such was the tale 
of the victorious Saxons in the eighth century. 

Meagre indeed are the accounts which satisfied the most inquiring of our 
forefathers; yet such as the)? are, they were received as the undoubted truth, 
and appealed to in later periods as the eai'liest authentic record of our race. 
The acuter criticism of an age less prone to believe, more skilful in the appre- 
ciation of evidence, and familiar with the fleeting forms of mythical and epical 
thought, sees in them only a confused mass of traditions borrowed from the 
most heterogeneous sources, compacted rudely and with little ingenuity, and 
in which the smallest possible amount of historical truth is involved in a great 
deal of fable. Yet the truth which such traditions do nevertheless contain, 
yields to the alchemy of our days a golden harvest : if we cannot undoubtedly 
accept the details of such legends, they still point out to us at least the course 
we must pui'sue to discover the oleincnts of fact upon which the Mythus and 
Epos rest, and guide us to the period and the locality where these took root 
and flourished.® 

The annals of England for a period of thirty years after the temporary 
retirement of the Romans are so involved and contradictory that great 
scope is left for the ingenuity of historians to unravel and reconcile tncm. 
It was a period of distiirbanco and unrest in all quarters of the world. As 
soon as Rome was found to be weak, the savage peoples who had been collect- 
ing for ages on the limits of her power, and had been repelled by the strength 
of her legions and the awe they still entertained for her name, broke through 
the boundaries, and 2 ) 0 ured themselves all ovi'r the civilised lands which had 
resisted their attemiits so long. Trilie ufti'r tribe of strange and uncouth 
name followed each other with the regularity and force of waves of the sea. 
Burgundians, Visigoths, and Suevi established themsr*lvcs in HwitKorlaiwl 
and Hpain. The rich shon's of Africa were seized by the Vandals; and the 
hardy sons of the north, the Haxons, tlic Jute,s, and Angles jirepared to follow 
the example of the other barbarians, and transjiort themselv(‘s into more 
fertile lauds. There never was a prey more tempting or moi'e easy than 
the disarmed and Romanised Britain. Its southern iHirtion lay oj»en to the 
hand of the first invader who chose to seize it. The inliabitimts wcrcs wealthy 
and si>iritl('ss — the youth of the country and all its foreign garrisons had 
boon carried over to resist the hordes which were ilevastating the Italian fields ; 
little confidence could be plaeeil in tiie turf batik which guardiul them from 
Iho Piets and Scots, and still less in the imdefimdcHl walls which surrounded 
their luxurious towns. Wherever there had in old times b(‘eu a caittra, or 
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permanent camp, Uioro was now a city fillcil with all the appliances of n 
civilisation which was, in, fa<5t, too high for the iiooplo on whom it had been 
impressed. They had no arms, no discipline, no patriotic feelings; they could 
only “cat, and sleep, and hoard,'' ami loft all the rest to the superior power. 

The still unreclaimod barbarians of the north, bursting over the feeble 
rampart® of Hadrian and Hevorus, pi’essed onwards towante the central low- 
lands, and are roported to have inauo a dash upon I^ondon itself. But neces- 
sity and fear at last produced some appearance of combination and courage 
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on the part of the civilised Britons. The towns entered into confederacies 
for mutual support. Arms were put into ihe hands of the population, and 
leaders arose who established their authority on independent terms. Their 
independence, however, took the unhappy form of mutual war. Instead of 
combining against the common foe, they weakened the country by factions 
and quarrels. In these civil distractions the contending parties bargained 
for assistance from every quarter. Enlisted on different sides in these local 
dissensions, the population had no central authority round which to gather. 
Town after town was therefore given to the flames by the advancing Piets 
and Scots on the north, and the returning thousands of ancient Britons from 
the larders of Wales. It is a mere rhetorical exaggeration of the now de- 
graded condition of the Romanised natives, when we are told that they were 
incapable even of so unscientific an operation as building a stone wall. Per- 
haps they had foimd out the futility of these inanimate defences when brave 
hearts were no longer to be found within, and considered such bulwarks as 
labour thrown away. Hopeless of resisting, and too uncertain of their tenure 
to plou^ their fields, they allowed the land everywhere to go out of cultivar 
tion. When their northern invaders accordingly burst through the newly 
renovated walls, they found no active enemy to face them with arms in their 
hands. The desolation of the country was its true defence. Tho cities were 
attacked and plundered, but the inhabitants had betaken themselves to the 
woods and morasses; the com was cither hidden in boles in the earth or utterly 
destroyed, and the Caledonians were forced to retrace their steps by the 
want of food. While the Celtic warrior was reconciled to his paradise in the 
Grampians, by comparing it with the howling wildernesses of Leicestershire 
and Derby, the citizens crept stealthily out of meir hiding-places, and resumed 
their old occupations. 


HEBO-TALSS 

The old dissensions, however, arose with the old condition. Rival chief- 
tains again fought for the pre-eminence in a realm which neither of them 
could defend. Vortigem, of pure Celtic blood, was the leader of the old or 
national party, and was opposed by Ambrosius, whose name demonstrates 
his civilised descent, as champion of the Romanised natives. As if to scatter 
the last hope of combination, a religious schism embittered the feelings on 
both sides. With the marks of conflagration still blackening the ruins of their 
churches, and their houses scarcely recovered from the Celtic ravagers' assault, 
they disputed on the Pelagian heresy. Prodigies were related on both sides 
in support of their respective faiths. The orthodox Germanus of Auxerre 
had come over to arrange the question, and showed the credentials of his 
authority in a great victory over the Piets, where^ by tho mere cry of Halle- 
lujah! which his newly baptised battalions of Britons wore ordered to raise, 
he dispersed the enemy witli enormous slaughter. But it was easier to slay 
the barbarians than to convert the heretics, and the theolo^cal disputes went 
on. The sober inquiries of recent times have interfered very much with the 
beauty of the ancient legends. Heroes and kings are reduced to very small 
dimensions; the impossible grows improbable, whereas it was at one time the 
greatest test of troth; and even the improbahle is looked on with suspicion, 
if any other method can be detected of arriving at the same results. The 
narrative of the invitation to the Saxons, as it is called, would be very ample 
if it rested only on the real facte of the case.^ 
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THE THBEB TRIBES OF OERIIANK- 

The “three tribes of Gemiaiiy” — Hie Jutes, the Angles, and the Saxons, 
by whom Britain was subdued, seem originally to have constituted but one 
nation, speaking the sarne language, and ruled by monarchs w’ho all claimed 
their descent from the deified monarch of the Teutons, Woden or Odin. They 
frequently changed their position on the firm land of Europe, as the stream 
of population rolled fonvard, impellc<l by the secondary causes, prepared 
and destined to act in fulfilment of the decree by which the enlargement of 
Japhet had been foretold. 

Tlic Jutes, together with their neighbours the Angles, dwelt in the penin- 
sula of Jutland, or the “ Ouubric Chersonesus,’' and in the adjoining Holstein, 
where there is still a district called Anglen. Thai, in fact, is the real Old 
England. The Haxons were more widely dispersed. Ptolemy places them 
in the Cimbric Cliersonosus, near the Jutes ami Angles; but they afterwards 
occupied a much larger extent, from the delta of the Rhine to the Weser. 
After the migration of the Saxons to Britain, the name of Old Saxons was 
given to the parent stock. One very large body of Saxon population occupied 
the present Westphalia; but the tribes by whom Britain was iuviuled, appear 
princijially to have proceeded from the country now called Friesland; for 
of all the Continental dialects, the ancient Frisick is the one which approaches 
most nearly to tlie Anglo-Saxon of our ancestors. It is necessary, however, 
to remai'k that the name “Saxon” appears rather to have been mtended to 
denote a confederacy of tribes, than to have originally belonged to any one 
mition. Learned men liavo sought for the etymology of the term in the 
sean or short sword, a weaimn with which llw'y were armed. These and 
other suppositions are, however, after all, only ingenious sports and fancies. 
We possess but a very small numlier of authentic facts concerning the early 
history of the barbarian nations of the w<ist; and, though the general outline 
of tlicir jjosition ufion the ethnographical niuj) can be understood with toler- 
able precision, yet wo must lie always imeertuin concerning the dotjuls.*^ 

It is almost exclusively from Roman writicrs that we gain our infonuatiou 
about the institutions and usages of our Baxou ancestors in their primeval 
fatherland. Caution must be u.s<h1 in admitting and applying to them the 
details which wo read in Cajssir and Tacitus resiKicting tJic maimers and in- 
stitutions of the Gennans. But wo may gain thence Kf)mo general kuowlwigo 
which may be safely relu'd on, esjxjcially when taken in coniusction with what 
we know of the Anglo-Haxons at a later pt‘riod. Our German auecstoi's were 
freemen, havmg king.s with limiied auUiority, who were selnctcil from certam 
families. Besides these kings, tiiey had chieftains whom they freely chose 
among themselves for ouch warlike enterprise or emergency. All important 
state affairs were discussed at general asscwnblics of tiuj people, matters of 
minor consequence being dealt witli by the chief magistrates alone. Any 
person might be impeached and tried for his life at tlio chief ppular assrambly. 
Tlic head men, or magistrates, who were to preside in the local courts, were 
also eleetod at popular asscmblios; and the organisation of the men of each 
district into hundreds, for the purposes of local self-government and for being 
joint securities for the good behaviour of each other, appears also to have 
existed among them. They had no cities or walled towns, but they had 
villages, where each man dwelt in his own homestead. It is very important 
to mark this; and to observe that the ancient Germans wore equally dis- 
riagui/^ed from the clasdc Greeks and !^mans, who were essentially dwdlers 
a. w.~vojti jcvin. » 
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in cities, and from the wandering tribes in Central Asia, who have ever been 
dwellers in tents, without settled home or habitation. The love of individual 
liberty, the spirit of personal independence, which characterised the German 
warrior, as contrasted with the classic citizen, to whom the state was all and 
the individual nothing, were perfectly compatible with a resMct for order, 
and a capacity for becom^ the member of a permanent and civilised com- 
munity, such as never existed in the Scythian of antiquity or the Tatar of 
modem times. 

Slavery esdsted among the ancient Geimans, but it was generally of a very 
mitigated kind. They had few domestic slaves, like those of the classical 
nations, and the term “serf” would more accurately describe the Gennau 
serms whom Tacitus speaks of. The serf had his own home and his land, 
part of the produce of which he was bound to render to his master ; that was 
the extent of his servitude; but he was destitute of all political rights. Mili- 
tary valour was the common virtue of the nations of the north. The Germans 

g ossessed this, but they had also peculiar merits. The domestic virtues 
ourished nowhere more than in a German home. Polygamy was almost 
entirely unknown among them, and infanticide was looked on with the utmost 
horror. The great ethnologist, Pritchard, in his survey of the different races 
of mankind, truly observes that "In two remarkable traits the Germans dif- 
fered from the Sarmatic as well as from the Slavic nations, and, indeed, 
from all those other races to whom the Greeks and Romans gave tlxe dcsigno/* 
tion of barbarians. I allude to their ^rsonal freedom and regard to the rights 
of men; secondly, to the respect paid by them to the female sex, and the 
chastity for which the latter were celebrated among the people of the north. 
Th^ were the found.ations of that probity of character, self-respect, and 
purity of manuCTs, which may be traced among the Germans and Goths even 
during p^an times, and which, when their sentiments were enlightened by 
Christiamty, brought out those splendid kraits of character which distinguished 
the age of chivalry and romance.” 

Much indeed, of the spirit of chivalry, and even the germs of some of its 
peouUar institutions, may be found in the customs of our Germanic aneestom 
as they are d^cribed by Tacitus. The yoimg warrior was solemnly invested 
wifh the (flgnity of arms by some chief of eminence; and the most aspiring 
and adventurous youths wore wont to attach themselves as retainers to some 
renowned leader, whose person they protected in war, and whoso sfexto ttroy 
upheld in peace. {In pace decus, tn bello proeiddiutti.) These wore tlio “ go- 
sithas” of the Anglc«axons ; they fed at the chief's table, they looked to Inm 
for gifts of war-hon^ or weapons, as rewards for deeds of distingubhod valour. 
Then: relation to him was that of fealty; and we may see here a species of 
feudally, with the all-important exception that the relation between retainer 
and chief h^ no necessary connection with the tenure of any land.* 

In the infancy of then: naval powei’ the Saxon boats resembled those of 
the other northern tribes ; and a few planks, surmounted with works of osier, 
and covered with skins, bore the fearless barbarian across the ocean in the 
search of spoil and adventures. But in the fifth century, their cfwtdes or war- 
ships had assumed a more formidable appearance: and from the number of 
warriors whom they caitfed, and the length of the voyages which Uiey made, 
we may conclude that they were formed of more solid and lasting materials. 
In these the Saxons repeatedly issued from tikeir points, sometimes steering 
for a particular point, sometimes trusting entirely to the guidance of the 
winds : but whether they were conducted by chance or design, their object was 
mvariably the same-— to surprise and pillage the unoffending inhabitants 
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on some pai't of the British or Gallic coasts. Sidonius/" the eloquent bishop 
of Clermont, has described in animated language the terrors of the provincials 
and the ravages of the barbaiians, “\’i'e have not,” ho says, “a more cruel 
and more dangerous enemy than the Saxons. They overcome all who have 
die courage to oppose them. They surpiise all who aiu so imprudent as not 
to be prepai’ed for their attack. 'Vi^en they pursue, they infallibly overtake : 
when they are pursued, their escape is certam. They despise danger: they 
are inured to shipwreck : they are eager to purchase booty with the peril of their 
lives. Tempests, which to others arc so di'cadful, to them arc subjects of 
joy. The storm is their protection when they are pressed by the enemy, 
and a cover for theii' operations when they meditate an attack. Before they 
quit their own shores, they devote to the anal’s of their gods the tcntli part 
of the principal captives: and when they arc on the point of returning, the 
lots are cast with an affectation of equity, and tlie impious vow is fulfilled.” 


THE COMING OF THE SAXONS 

Sueli was the terror of the Saxon name, when Hengist and Horsa,* in 449, 
were invited by Vortigern to fight his battles. For six yeai’s they served 
him with fidelity. The Piets were taught to respect, the Britons were eager 
to reward, their valour. Hengist, whether he had already formed designs 
of conquest, or \yas desirous of rendering greater service to his employers, 
obtained permission to solicit rcinforccnienls from his own country. The 
messengers whom he sent, were received with welcome: chieftain after cliiof- 
tain led his followers to Thanet;^ and the isle was crowded with strangers, 
till their mmihcr became an oliject of jealous apprehension to the Britons. 
An increased supply of provisions was demandiid; and the refusal was to 
both parties the signal for war. The Jutes inarchcil to the Medway (455 A.i>.), 
and at Aylesford were opiiosed by the natives. The jiaasage of the river ■was 
fiercely disputed ; Vortigern lost a sou, and Hengist liis brother : but the issue 
appears to nave been favourable to the strangers. After the death of Horssi, 
.^e, the son of Hongist, was associated with his father in the command, 
and a second battle was fou^t more to the ^vest, on the bunks of tlie Cray. 
It proved most disastrous to the Britons. Four of their leaders were left 
on the field; their troops fled with precipitation to London: and Kent was 
abandoned to the possession of the invaders.^' 

After flic victory at Crayford (Oreccanford), however, the tide seems to 
have tume<l against ITeugisL and his followers, and Uic succeeding years saw 
the Britons roassoi’t themselves £uid diivc tlio Jutisli conijuerors back from 
the groimd they had won, till they occupicil only the Isle of lliauct. There, 

[* Even if wc aocopt Uonfcsl and lloroa oh hWork-al cliatactuTS, wo may hUH i*nt«'rtali» 
widely difToriiii; tlicorios of the cirrniuMancus wliich lod to tludr comiuK to England. Of <lic 
onriont aut1ioriti(*s Enlo, following; (Sildiui, tdlH the Htuiy of the invitation Ity Vorti{;om. 
Nenuiua* fsava that they ■were rovini; cxilw. l’ul({ravo» acfopta this oxphmation us the 
more niohaiilo, and tliinks that the first landinp; ■was tlie result of a pimtical c.vpodit)on sueh 
as bod often hnnisscd Britain during; the later itomun oecumtiou, lie ticlhivcs tluit it hours 
"no neurer reiation to the real history' of England than the atonr of .®nea», as related liy 
Vintil,* docs to the real Instory of the foiindaUon of llorno." Kemble,® summing up Ote 
eiHdonce, finds only that "it is uerttdu that at tliat period there took plueo an <«xtensivo miRru- 
tion to tno shores of I'lngland,” wul otWs Uiat "the oxpQditkms known to tradition as tlwsa 
of Henfdst, .ffiUa, CSssa, Oerdio, and Bert way thoreforo have somo foundation in fact." liam* 
eay/ one of tlie most recent invostigatore in the field, touolicH tlie real i»int of woaknetw m the 
"imritation story” in romarking ttwt "It sooius hardly nccesBory to point out tliut if tlim 
men Iiod bomi imported for sendee against notiitem onendos tlxiy would not have been quan- 
tered in Tbonot.”] 
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for the space of eight years or more, they remained practically prisonei-s, 
although the Britons wisely desisted from any attempt to dislodge them 
from their island stronghold. Just what caused tliis temporary chock to 
the advance of the Jutes it is difficult to say. Perhaps the comparatively 
small number of Hengist’s followers made it seem unwise to push much 
farther from the seaboard Perhaps, as seems to be suggested by the early 
chroniclers, a revolution among the Britons themselves had placed a stronger 
leader than Vortigcrn at the head of their hosts, who had infused into them 
a new spirit of resistance. At any rate, this is the period to which tradition 
ascribes the ascendency of Ambrosius Aurelianus, said to have been a de- 
scendant of Constantine, the private soldier, whom the legions in Britain had 
hailed emperor in the early days of the same century. Ambrosius appears 
to have overthrown Vortigern, and ho it probably was who drove the conquer- 
ing Jutes back to Thanet. The success of the Britons was not lasting. In 4G5 
A.D. Hongist, reinforced, no doubt, by new bands from the Coiitiuent, advanced 
again towards the west, and Ambrosius man4hallc(l all his strength to meet 
the onset. The hostile armies met at Wippdesfleet, where in a bloody battle 
Hengist won a decisive victory. The defence of the Britons was evidently 
gallant and stubborn, but was of little avail before the onslaught of Hengist’s 
fierce waiTiors, of whom the chronicle tells us that “there twelve Wealish 
Ealdonnen they slew.” Kent fcdl into the hands of Hengist without further 
conflict, and the conquerors began tlicir advance along the southern shore.® 

The last victory of Hengist w'as obtained in 473 a.d. The Britons arc said 
to have fled from their enemie.s as “from a devouring conflagration,” and to 
have left behind them spoils of incalculable value. The conqueror survived 
fifteen years, and dying in 488 a.d. left the poacable possession of Kent kr 
his son iEsc. 

A very different tale [of the bc^nnings of the conquest] is told by the 
British writers, whoso vanity has attributed the loss of Kent to the infatuation 
of Vortigern and the treacherous policy of Hengist. That chieftain, if we 
may credit their relation, had a daughter, Rowena, of transcondant beauty. 
It was so contrived, that at a banquet riven to the British nobles, she waitol 
on Vorti^m, who was captivated by nor charms, took her to his bed, and 
bostowcci on his father-in-law the kingdom of Kent. But his attaclnnent 
to the Jutes deprived him of the affections of the Britons, His son Vortemir 
was placed on the throne, foi^ht three battles with the strangers, and ulti- 
mately expelled them from Kent. During five years Hengist wandered 
an adventurer on the ocean: but at the death of Vortemir the father recovered 
his crown, and the son-in-law demanded the restoration of the possessions 
which he had lost. Three hundred deputies from each nation assembled in 
comicU to determine the question: but during the conference each Saxon 
singled out his victim ; at the proper moment Hengist exclaimed, “ Draw your 
da^ers:” and the ground was covered with the dead bodies of two hundred 
and ninety-nine Britons,^ The one who had been spared was Vorjigem him- 
self : and to free from captivity a prince whom they hated, the natives yielded 
to Hengist the territory which has since been divided mto the counties of 
Kent, Essex, Sussex, and Middlesex. Can it be necessary to say that many 
of these pretended events are contradicted by undeniable evidence, and that 

P Hie strongest jjroof of the leeendary character of many of those stories of earhrEnffUsk 
histoiy is found m thrir unmistakable identification with simuar stories in i^e early history of 
Other lands and peoplea Kemble, < for instance, points out that the story of the treacherow 
murder of the Bntish chieftains at Henipst’s feast is not of Slnidish oridn, but is r^ted on tho 
Continent in connection with the conquest of the Thurin^ans.] 
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all escaped ihe notice of Gildas,i a Brilish, and almost a contemporary, writer? 
The whole appears to be a fable invented by the natives, to accomit for the 
first settlement of the Saxons without the admission of conquest. 

Hengist and his successors were content with the possession of Kent. On 
the norm, east, and south, their small domain was protected by the Thames 
and the sea; on the west they were removed from the hostility of the natives 
by the interposition of a now band of adventurers, under the command of 
and his three sons. In 477 a.d. these marauders landed at Ke 3 mor (Cymen- 
sore), near Withering, in the Isle, of Selsea. The Britons made an obstinate 
lesLstance, but were defeated with con-siderable loas, and compelled to shelter 
themselves in the Andred’s weald, a forest of one hundred and twenty miles 
in len^h and thirty in bmadth. The jirogress of iEUa ivas slow. In 485 A.n. 
he fought a great battle (at Mearnredsburn), the result of which is unknow'n : 
aiwl it was not till 490 a n. that he could penetrate as far as tlie city of An- 
derkla [near the modern Pevensoy], which gave its nani(‘ to the tract, and was 
deemed an impregnable fortress. Its fate is celebrat ed in our annals. While 
the Saxons besieged the city, tluiy were Iwssic'ged in their turn by a numerous 
army of Britons, who allowed them no iwl either by day or night. As often 
as they began the assault, the natives attacked them in the rear: and if th(‘y 
turned on the ansailants, these immediately found an asylum hi the woo<ls, 
from which they issued again the moment that the Saxons moved to their 
former position. This harassing species of warfare suggested to the barbarian 
tlio obvious expedient of dividing his force into two armies: of which one 
conducted the siege, while the other watched the. motions of thcf enemy with- 
out the walls. At last the Kaxoas forexsl their W'ay into th(* place ; Anderida 
was reduced to ashes; and every inhabitant was put to the sword (491 A.n.). 
This conquest securecl to dSlla Uie possession of Ids former acciuisitions, ami 
he became the founder of the kingdom of Sussex, or of the Soutli Saxons. 

Five years after tin* (Usstruction of Anderida a more powerful annament 
of five chiules appcar(‘d in the channel. This was luah'r the command of 
Cerdic, who, sailing past the pn*vious e.ouqu(‘sts of his countijnuin, lauded 
more to the west, at a place which, from the circumstance, received tluj niune 
of Cerdices-ore. Natanlcod, the king of tlu' district, opposed the foreignem 
with intrepidity and pcrscivcrance; and Cerdic was veix'atcdly coinijelled to 
solicit the, co-operation of other adventurt'rs. In 501 a.d.. Port, with two 
chiulos, arrived at Portsmouth, and dew a British prince who opiiosed his land- 
ing. Still Natanlood retarded the advance of the invaders; and in 608 a.i>. 
ho routed Ccixlic, but was attacked during the pursuit by (/ynric, and ixirishcd 
in the field with five thousand Britons. Eveji this imiKirlant victory did not 
give to the Saxon quiet possession of the country. In 614 a.d. he received 
a great accession of strength by the arrival of his nephews Stuf jukI Wihl^r 
with three chiules at CkirdiccH-om : rojK'ated victories gi-udually (‘xhnided the 
conquests of the strangers; and in 619 a.1). the [irait ImUle of Oliarford 
on the Avon finally astablished the kingdom of Wessex, or of the West 
Saxons. Cor<lic, liavhig associated his sou Cynric in the regal ilignitv, and 
bestowed upon his neplwiws the subor<linat<i sovereignty of <Jie Isle of Wight, 
died in 534 a.i>. His was the king<loin of the West Saxons fOewissas]. 

Tlio succ4'HS of those adventumrs had given a now dirwdKai to the policy 
of Uio Saxons. Their ol>je.ct, which had fonncrly Ijcen plunder, was now 
convortcil mto tliat of colonisation. In pursuit of new scttl(ancnt« in a more 
opulent country and under a more genial sun, the most enterprising chi^tains 
aoandonexl thoir homes, and were followed by numbers anxious to share their 
fortunes. There was no part of tho eastern shore, from the Firth of Forth 
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to the mouth of the Thames, which was not visited by hordes of barbarians. 
While Cerdie was struggling with the southern Britons, several independent 
chieftains had pushed their conquests along the left bank of the Thames 
More meagre even than our knowledge of the conquests of the Jutes and 
the South Saxons is the record of the advance which resulted at length in 
the establi^iucnt of the kingdom of the East Saxons (Essex). Prom the 
estuaries of the Thames and up the valleys of the Colne, the Chelm, and the 
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Stour, the Saxon chieftains pushed their conquests into the interior. The 
old Roman town of Camulodunum (Colchester) fell before them, but of tlvoir 
varying fortunes we know almost nothing. By 5ii0 a.d., however, the 
chroniclers tell us, the bands had been united into a single federation or king- 
dom under iEsewine or Ercenwino, 

The districts in which the Jutes and Saxons made their early conquests 
were cut off by forests, hills, or rivers from free communication with the 
interior. To this condition we must attnbute the fact that for a hundred 
years jdter their first landing they were unable to extend their sovereignty 
over a wider area. But to the north of the Stour no such barrier kept back the 
tribes which had secured a foothold duiing this same period along the eastern 
coast from the Wash to the Pirth of Porui, The people who had settled at 
different times along this great stretch of shore washed by Ihe waters of the 
North Sea, and who were destined to play a far greater part in the conquest 
of the island than their southern neighbours, and eventually to give their name 
to tho land which they conquered, were neither Saxons nor Jutos. They 
were Angles (Angli) or Engles, and their continental homes modern research 
seems to have fixed with reasonable certainty in tho neif^bourhood of Magde- 
burg in the valley of the middle Elbe, in Lower Hanover and Oldenburg, and 
at a later period m parts of what is now Schleswig-Holstein and tho peninsula 
of Jutland. Unlike the Saxons, only a small part of whom crossed to Britmn, 
the Angles seem to have emigrated in a body. The greater vigour of thoir 
conquests was very likely due in groat part to the fact that they wore less 
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inspired by the love of fighting and plunder, than by the desire to establish 
new homes for thek wives and children.® 

The majority of the Angles had spread themselves more to the north- 
ward. Ida, who commanded a fleet of forty chiules, after many severe con- 
flicts, succeeded in removing the Bernician Britons from the vicinity of the 
coast ; and feed his residence at Bamborough (Bebbauburh), a castle which 
he had built on a lofty promontory, and to which he had given that name in 
honour of his consort Bebba. He obtained tlie regal title in 547 a.d,, and 
reigned twelve years. His states, from their British name Berneich, were 
called the kingdom of Bemicia, and were bounded on the south by the river 
Tyne or the Tees. 

The Britons who lived on the right banks of those livers were called Dciri, 
from Ueyfyr. Tlie first of the Anglian chieftains, by whom they had been 
assailed and defeated, was Socnnl. Afilla, one of his descendants, in 560 
A.r). obtained the undisputed possession of the country, and formed a new 
kingdom, which pnvseived its British appellation.^ 

The Anghis of Deira stretched themsedves a.s far a.s llu* I lumber. I n 580 a.d. 
a colony under the command of Crooda passed that river, and after clearing 
the coast of the Britons, pushed their conquest behind tlie Mast Angles, till 
they hsul reached the very con (to of the island. They were in general willed 
Mercians,^ perhaps from the marshy district in whiiih they first scsttlcd ; but 
some of th(jm took the name of Middle Angles from their central jiosition. 

Prom the arrival of llengist to the last successes of Creoda a jieriod 
had inUirvenod of more than one hundred and fifty years. The natives had 
gradually retired before tlu'ir enemies from the coast to the mountains, 
and had left about ont'-half of the southern division of the island in the pos- 
siission of the invaders. Eight new kingdoms had been fornu'd. Kent and 
Sussex were comprised within the small extent of the counties still known by 
those names. Tlie lOast Kuxons jKissoiswed Essex, Middlcse.x, and the south 
of Hcrtfordsliire. l^last Anglia eomprehomh'd Norfolk, Hufiblk^ Cambridge, 
and tho Isle of Ely. These states were prevented from extending their ter- 
ritories by their position on the coast., and the contiguity of other Saxon 
adventurers. But the remaining kingdoms iMirdered on the Britons, and 
wore successively augmented by conquest. When they had attainorl their 
full growth, Bornicia on the north, ami Deira on the south, of the Tees, ex- 
tciKlod from the Fortli to the Humber, and from the eastern sea to the west- 
ern. Wessex was boundwl by tlie Thames and tho Kevem on the north, 
and stretched from the borders of Kent and Hussox to the Land’s End in 
Cornwall. Mercia comprised all the interior of the island os far as the moun- 
tains of Woles, ft is easy to point out Uio contiuentiiU origin of these different 
peoples. Tho nations of the Baxons discover themselves by tlieir very name. 
The conquerors of Kent, of the Isle of Wight, and the coast of Hampshire op- 

E osito to that island were Jutes. All tiio rciuaiuing kingdoms were founded 
y tho Anglos. 

During Uiis long and eventful period, tho Britons, though finally un- 
successful, had displayed a considcTable share of courage and resolution.''* 

* When Bendola was oftorwaids united with Tioira under one aovereign, tito whole was 
called tlie kingdom of Nortbnmbria., from its comprising the riaxon conquests north of the 
Humber. 

P A more genorally accepted derivation of the name Merda, is tliat it was tbe same as the 
name March or Mark, meaning bordon-land.] 

P The theo^ of Kemble, e which lias many adhoronts, is quite contraty to that hero ex- 
pressed. He disbdiovos that tliere was a long and doubtful struggle botweon we Britons and tho 
Saxon invaders. *'It is no doubt probable that the whole land 'iras not subdued without soaie 
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If during the struggle they lost the fairer portion of the island, the origm of 
their misfortunes will be found in the want of union among their chicitains. 
Like their fathers of old, thejr were vanc[uished in detail. Their national 
writers talk of kings who at this period wielded the whole power of Brit.ain : 
but of the existence of any such authority no trace can be discovered in 
genuine history. The population of the coimtiy was divided among a mul- 
titude of chieftains, whose crimes and dissensions had rendered them too 
attentive to objects of personal jealousy or aggrandisement, to act with any 
combined effort against the common enemy. The chief opposition made 
to the Saxons seems to have proceeded from the inhabitants of the places in 
which they successively landed.^ 


THE REAL KING ARTHUR 


In the stream of bloody deeds that marks the story of the Saxon conquest 
one stands out in the imagination from all the rest, not because of its inherent 
importance, but because it afforded the foundation or the point of departure 
for the story which of all others in English history has been most ofhm told 
and has most powerfully affected the historical imagination — the story of 
King Arthur and his Knights of the Round Table. When the imagination 
hg^ had a sway so nearly limitless it is especially interesting to discover the 
original facts. These are best presented in Ramsay's^ Foundation of Ena- 
land.<^ 

The name of Arthur is not to be found in Gildas,^ who wrote only forty- 
four years after the siege^ of the Mons Badonicus. As ho gives the names 
of several native princes it seems clear that there was no Icadmg native of 
that name known to him. If we search for the oldest historic record of lui 
^thur wo find it among the Gael, in the person of a Dalriad prince, in Latin 
"^turius,'^ son of Aidan, killed in battle by the heathen Piets, 591 a.d. 
we also mivc an Arthur map Petr, and more clearly a Noe son of Arthur, 
rulmg in Dyfed (Pembrokeshire), 600-G60 A.n. The name therefore was not 
lu^nown m Great Britain. But neither of these men can serve as basis for 
the legendary Arthur. For him we have to skip on one hundred and fifty 
yearn to the pages of Nennius,® who wrote in the ninth century, and there 
we have the Arthurian legend in full bloom. He is represented not as being 
a British king, or even a Briton at all, but as a heroic personage who fought 
for them agamst the Saxons and led their armies. He fights twelve battles — 
a suspicious nxunber— and apparently wins them all; the last being that 'Hn 
moriU Badoms/^ the victory of the historic Ambrosius. 

X jp ^ Bardic poems of Wales, wo find in them no allusion 

to these battles. The name Arthur, however, does occur in four of the poems, 
for which a historic char^ter is claimed by Mr. W. F. BkonoJ But the only 

a personage that can be identified couples him 
with G^amt ap Erbm of Dyfnaint; apparently the Geraint who is defeated by 
toe of W^ex m 710 a.d., two cenlurios after the time of the Arthur of 
Nennius, .^otoer poem talks of fighting on the Wall, "tlie ancient boun- 
dary, and of the ''loricated legion''; thus relegating its Arthur to the 
times of the Roman dominion. 

The theory that commends itself to us is that the Arthurian legend is 
merely a reissue of Ossianic myths, brought over by the Dalriad Scots, dis- 

l^uis in dbffcrcxit quoirtcts, ^ he writes, **But ft E^imoieh, cftnied on by very szuftU nunxbeiB on 
either side, seems gcneraHy to have decided the fate of a campaign."! jumpers on 
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seminated through the agency of the Columban missionai-ics, and appro- 
priated and adopted by the Celtic people of Great Britain. This ■will account 
for the localisation of the legendaiy Arthur in North Britain; because 
the north was the chiel scene of the labours of the, Irish clergy; and the 
deficiency of Arthurian traditions in Wales will be due to the fact that the 
Irish missionaries gained no footing there./ 


THE EIGHT KINGDOMS 

By the conquests of the Saxons the island was replunged into that state 
of barbarism from which it had been extricated by the Romans. The victors 
had long been inured to pillage and slaughter. On nuuiy occasions the towns 
and villages were with their inhabitants involved in the same min. A mighty 
conflagration, says Gildas,i was lighted up by the barbarians on the eastern 
coast, which gradually devoured the whole surface of the island. To escape 
from the exterminating sword of their enemies, the natives, as soon as oppo- 
sition aiipcimid fruitless, fled with their most valuable effects to the hills an<l 
forests. Multitudes found a secure asylum among the mountains which cover 
the w(>st of the island : where, struggling with pov(‘rty, and engined in constant 
warfare, they rapidly lost the faint polish of provincial civilisation, and 
relapsed into many of the habits of savagt*. life. But the work of (Icvastatioii 
was checked by views of personal intcre^it. The habitations of the Britons 
were wanted for the use of the comiuerors; and the labours of the captives 
w('re found necessary for the cultivation of the soil. Hence it was that, as the 
Saxons extended their conquests, the buildings were suffered to stand; and 
the lives of the Britons who fell into their liaiuls were spared, unless the thirst 
of vengeance hiul been excited by the obstinacy of their resistance. Tlie 
captives were divided, together with the laud, among_ the coiKjuerors: they 
liecamc the property, the chattels, of their lord, subject to his caprice, and 
transferable at his will. 'Flic same fate altendeil their ilescendauts for many 
generations : and from the authentic, record of Doomsilay it ajipears that as late 
as the eleventh o,ontury a great part of the iiojiulation of England ixmiained 
in a state of serfhood. 

The conquerors had established eight indeiKdideat kingdoms in the island, 
though from the frequent xmion of Bemicia ami Dcira under the same head, 
they have generally been conswloreil as only seven. The history of tlieir dif- 
ferent dynasties, were they to be airangod either collaterally or in succession, 
would iKirplex and fatigue both the writer and the inader. A sufficiently 
accurate notion of the period which precedes the preixmderauee of the West 
Saxon kings may be obtained by attending to the reigns of the more powerful 
monarohs; for there frcqucn1,ly was one. among the number whose authority 
was acknowledged by all or by most of his coiitemjxiraries. The title by 
which he was designated was [according to tlie Au^jh-Baxm Chronicle] that 
of Bretwalda, the wielder or sovereign oi Britain.' 

.^thelherht, the fourth king of Kent, was tlie first to disturb the harmony 
which had united the Saxon princes. In a.d. ho kul an army against 

P Tlie tlioory that Bretwalda was a regular tiUo, recoRniawI ao denoting tlio posscasion 

M ta holder of certain doHi(ai»t«<l powoni and privllcgiw, waa held by many hiatorical writeni 
10 early nineteenth century. Tetter writen* have ^ainrolly dtacarded the theory. The 
aouroe upon which tliia idea of the title waa baaed, tlie Anolo-Snxon in not contenv* 

poraneouB, and as Stubbs, « tlie highcat autlinrity on the subject, suyn, "It la most probable 
tliat die superiority waa one of [loworund influence only; but it may have been reoominnd 
by ocoaaienal aoto of commendation by whidi die weaker sovereign placed hlmaelf under the 
protection of die stronger."! 
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Ceawlin, king of Wessex, the grandson of Cerdie. At Wimbledon (Wibbandiln) 
his temerity was severely chastised. Oslac and Cnebba, his two ealdormnu, 
fell in the conflict, and iEthelberht himself escaped with difficulty from the 
pursuit of the enemy. Ceawlin, content with the humiliation of the king 
of Kent, directed his arms against the Britons. The battle of Bedford (671 a.d.), 
which was fought mider the direction of his brother Cutha or Cuthwin, added 
to his dominions the towns of Leighton, Ailesbury, Bensington, and Eynshaiu • 
and six years afterwards the victory of Deorham (577 a.d.) in Gloucestershire 
was marked by the fall of three Bntish kings, Conmail, Condidan, and Fariu- 
mail, and was followed by the surrender of the important cities of Glouccstei, 
Cirencester, and Bath. 2* Tlie victo^ at Deorham was decisive, and its 
results were fai^reaching. Its great significance lay in the fact that by giving 
the Saxons command of the mouth of the Severn, and control of its fertile 
valley, the Britons of Cornwall were forever cut off from commimicatiou 
with their counl^nien in Wales. With the possibility of common action 
in defence of their land gone, their subjugation became an easier task for the 
Saxon couquerors.® When Ceawlin had settled his new coiifiuosts, ho re- 
sumed offensive operations agauist the Britons. At Frithem, on the loft 
bank of the Severn, ho lost his son Cutha : but victory declared for the Saxons, 
the neighbouring towns were plundered, and the army returned homo laden 
with booty. A few years afterwards, on the death of Cissa, the son of /Ella, 
Ceawlin added Sussex to his other dominions. But fortune dosortod him in 
the zenith of hi.s power. His own subjects rose in arms against him; Angles 
and Britons hastened to assist them; and, after a bloody battle at Wodnes- 
beorh, the king was driven from his throne. He died m 593 a.d., and was 
succeeded by nis nephew Ceolric. 

The Reign of Mthdherht of Kent 

The di^ace which had clouded the first years of jEthelbcrht, king of 
Kent, was afterwards dispersed by the glory of a long and prosperous reign. 
At the death of Ceawlin his authority was admitted by all the Saxon princes 
south of the Humber. While he was in possession of this power, ho received in- 
telligence that forty strangers had landed on the Isle of Thanet. These were 
Augustine and his associates, partly Gauls, partly Italians, whom Pope 
Gregory the Great liad sent for the benevolent purpose of converting the 
pagans.^ 

Pope Grogoiy had become much interested in the welfare of the Anglo- 
Saxons, in cxjusequence of an incident whicli happened to him at an eariier 
period of his life. It chanced that he passed throi^ the market at Rome 
(about 688 a.t>.), where certain dealers had just arrived from foreign parts 
with various kinds of merchandise. Amongst other articles, there were saves 
for sale, like cattle. Gregory was particularly interested by the apj^arance 
of some poor little lads, who stood trembling in the expectation of being con- 
signed to a new master. They were beautiful children, with ruddy cheeks and 
blue eyes, and their fine yellow tresses flowu^ in long curls upon their 
shoulders. 

“To what nation do these poor boys belong?” was the question which 
Gregory asked of the dealer. “^They are Angles, father.” “well may they 
be so called, for they are as comely as angels; and would that, like angels, 
they might become cherubim in heaven! But from which of the many 
proymeos of Britain do they come?” “Prom Deira, father.” “Indeed,” 
continued Gregory, speaking in Latin, “De ir& Dei liberandi surii” (From 
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tho wrath of God they aro to bo delivered) And whcai, on asking the naino 
of their king, he was told it was iElla, or Alla, he added, that Allelujah — ^jiraise 
ye the Lord — ought to be sung in his dominions. This conversation was 
destined to produce the most important effects. The state of Britam having 
been introduced to the notice of Gregory, he brooded over the thought, and 
determined to proceed thither in the character of a missionary. Impediments 
arose, which prevented hun from carrying this design into effect, but the im- 
pression continued firm in his mind; and when he became pope of Home he 
despatched Augustine to fulfil the task, tho accomplishment of which ho 
had so earnestly desired (596-601 

dUthelbcrht could not have been unacquainted with the Christian religion. 
It was probably the belief of the majority of the British slaves in his dominions: 
it was certainly professed by his queen, Bertha, tho daughter of Charibert, 
king of Paris. Tho Saxon prince received the missionaries under an oak, in 
an open field, at the suggestion of his priests, who had told him that in such 
a situation tno spi'lls of tho foreign riiagiciaiiK would lose their influence. At 
the appointed time, Augustine was introduced to the king. Before him wore 
borne a silver cross, and a banner rojivescmting the lloiioenit'r- behind him 
his companions walked in procession; and the air ri'sounded with the anthems 
which they sang in alternate choirs. As soon as the interpreU'r had explained 
the object and motives of their mission, ACthelberlit replied that ho had no 
inclination to abandon the gods of his fathers for a new and miecrtaiu worship: 
but as tlie intention of tho strungitrs was benevolent., and their promises were 
inviting, they might preach without molost.atioii, and should Ixi supported 
at his expense. 'Hiis favourable answer filled them with joy; and they pro- 
ceeded to Canterbury, llie care of the queen had already prepared a resi- 
dence for tho now apostles. Th(‘y wore lodged in the aiickmt church of vSt. 
Martin, which had originally belonged to tho Britons, and had lat.('ly lioim 
repaired for tho use of Liudluird, a (Ihristiun jirolato. who accompanied liortha 
from Gaul. Curiosity led the Saxons to visit tho strangers: tliey udmii-ed 
tho ccrcmoiiins of thoir worship, compared their lives with those of the pagan 
priests, and learned to approve a rolij;ion which could inspire so inueli piidy, 
austerity, and (lisintercstodncss. With secret pleasure ylStlioiherht viewed 
tho altomtioii in tho sentiments of his subjects: on the fe,a.st of Pentecost, in 
tho yejir 597 a.d , ho pnifeaseil himself aflhrist mn, and row’ived tho sacrament 
of baptism; anil on tho following Chiislnias ten thousand of his subjects fol- 
lowed tho cxatn)iic of thoir sovereign. As ouch canton embraced tho now 
dootrino, the heathen temple was converted into a Christian ehureh; and, 
in order to wean tho proselytes from thoir idolatrous praetiM's, they wore 
permitted, insteiul of tho feasts whidi they had fonnoriy celebrated around 
tho altars of their gods, to assi'mble ujxni the more solemn festivals in tho 
neighbourhood of the church, and to partake of a solior repast. Tho kingdom 
of Essex was, at this period, governed by SuilKirht, the son of its founder, and 
the nephew of /ISthcllicrht. The influence of tho uncle introduced a missionary, 
the abbot Mellitus, to the notice of bieberlit, who soon consented to receive 
the saejameut of baptism.** 


TOE BBMarON OB’ THE ANOIO-SAXONS 

The heathendom which Gregory ardently desired to overthrow hail taken 
a very deep root in the countw before tho arrival of the Christian missionaries. 
Woden was the Mercury of the Saxons. William of Malmesbury,? speaking 
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of the pretensions of Hengist and Horsa to_ be descended from him, says: 
“They were great-grandsons of the most ancient Woden, from whom almost 
all the royal families of these barbarous nations deduce their origin; and to 
whom the nations of the Angles, fondly deifying him, have consecrated the 
fourth day of the week, and the sixth day unto his wife Frea, by a sacrilege 
which lasts even unto this day.” To him were human victims sacrificed. 
Tliat his worship was universally spread in England is shown, according to 
Mr. Kemble, c by the extreme frequency of names of places compounded with 
his name. Thus, the ancient fortification Wansdike is Woden’s dike. Thor, 
the thunderer, the god of storms and rains, wielding his terrible hammer, 
was the Saxon J upiter, as Tiw was their Mars. Frea, according to Mr. Kemble, 
was a god, and Woden’s wife was Fricge. There were lesser gods — ^Balclr, 
and Geat, and Saitere, or Saturn. Godde-sses were numerous. Eastro sur- 
vives in the great festival of the Chm-eh. Their mythology includi'd Fiends, 
and Monsters, and Fates. “The weird sisters” of Macbeth comes from the 
Wyrd, who weave the web of destiny. There was hero-worship, too, in which 
the rude but iinaginative man recognised some great attribute of courage 
or goodness, which ho exalted into a power below his divinities, but calling 
for nis habitual roverenco. Perhaps we have been too much accmstomod 1o 
look only at the revolting aspect of these suiierstitions; and not to sec in them 
that, however debasing in some essentials, they were manifestations of a 
spirit which did not walk in the material world without believing in some 
presiding influences which governed human actions. In this rude mytliology 
we see glimpses of a belief in a future life, and of a state of rewards and pun- 
ishmente. That Uie mythology of the nations who overran England in the 
fifth and sixth centuries, and swept away whatever remained of Ilouiaii 
ritesj with all that had been created of Christian worship, was a gmat 
dominant principle in the life of the people, admits of little question. But, 
at the sauie time, it possessed some capacity of assimilation witli that faith 
before which the classical paganism of the ancient world hacl rctreahsl. 
Mr. Kemble points out the pregnant fact in the history of our Anglo-Saxon 
progenitors, at the commencement of the sixth century, “ that Cliristianity 
met but little resistance among them, and enjoyed an easy triumph, or, at 
tlie worst, a careless acquiescence, even among those whose pagan sympatliicH 
could not be totally overcome.’’^ 

From the conversion of the Saxons the zeal of Augustine was directed to 
the reformation of the Britons. During one hundred and fifty yoara of un- 
successful warfare, the ancient dLscipliiio of their church had been nearly 
abolished, and the lives of their clergy were disgraced by vices the most 
repugnant to their profesaon. Gregory had written to Augustine, that he 
h^ subjected all the bishops of Britain to his authority, ^e missionaiy, 
with the aid of jEthellxirhl, prevailed on the Britisli prelates to meet him at 
a place, which has rince been called Augustme’s oak, in Worcostcr^ire. 
After a long and unavailing debate, the conference was adjourned to anotoer 
day. In the interval the Britons consulted a neighbouiing heimit, who 
advised them to watch the conduct of Augustine; if he arose to meet them, 
they were to consider him as a man of unassuming disposition, and to listen 
to his demands; but if he kept Ms seat, they diould condemn him of pride, 
and reject his authority. With this sapient admonition, which left to accident 
the decision of the controversy, seven bishops, with Dinoth, abbot of Bangor, 
repaired to the pla^ of conference. Augustine happened to bo seated, au<i 
did not rise at their arrival,^ Both his reasons and nis authority were con- 
sequently despised. In points of doctrine there had b^ no ilifference 
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iht'iii. fu I'ju'ilitutf tht'ir (•/iiii[iliaiicc in ofhcr nialtcrs, llw» arHi- 
byiup 1 j!ii| ri'itui’i'ii his dc-iiijiini.' In tliriM* Imailfi; that iJn’y ulumM obwTv*; 
the Ciitliitlic cniiijiutalinii of lia-^lcr, sliouM adoj;! tlu* Hniiian rila in tlw* 
ialmiiiistralinii nl' liaj)ii‘'iii, and fimaiil jnin with tlu* in praunhinff 

In tin- Savins.’ Ihicli nf tiicM- r<Hin«‘r-ts, in nlH-ilicu<'(- to (lit‘ advifin of the 
hcrinil, Mas iKTlinaciniisly rcbiM'd. “Know tlH-n," (‘xdainu'd I he inksioiuiry 
Mith till* tnni“ nf a jiroiilicf , “ that if ynti will noj {(''Msf an* in pointin" nuf to 
<h<‘ Savin'-' tin* way of life, they, b\ the. just Judj£in(‘n(. of (!nd. will provo 
In you Ihn iniui-lnvsof ilnath.'' lit: did not live- (i) sen Uic pmlictiou vcrifusl. 


'I’m; l.WV.-. UK .tt'J'IIM.ItKItllT 

Th" mifin f'f .'I’flinlbmlil la't‘>d fifly-siv ynai,-'. Unfon* hi.s <l(5a,th hn pub- 
lishi'd a rndn of laws In rnfjulati* tin' administralinn of jn.sticf'. For Ihis 
iinprovnint'iili ho was indobtod l<i Iho stifrj'ostioii.-, nf fho uiksionarifis, who, 
thniiffh llioy had Ik'oii aowistoinod lo Ihn fonns and ilooisioiiH of llotnan 
jnrispnidouco, did not, in logishilinf? for tho iSavons, atb'inpt to abolish Iho 
national notions of o<inily, but wisely retained ll«' principle of pnouniury 
I'onijM'iisation, Jt princijde iinivctrsally im'vsdent in th(! iKidliorn luitwms. 
'riiose. iTiines wbicn apjM'ared tho most repuf^ntint to the woll-lwing of soe-iety 
won' siu'upiihmsly omnnoralcfl; tln'ft in Us difterent bratnilies, luunhtr, siieri- 
lef!;e, insttlhs offered 1 <j fonutio chastity, luul infractions of tint iK''Uce ol thoking 
luul of tint clmreh: luul to ('aeli was atUwshcd a proper tiouato fine, which rowt 
in amount according lo the dignity of Hut petrson against W'lioiri the offence 
was cominittcil. From tlntstt laws it appttars that, all freemen were classtttl 
according to tlwtir proixtrty, and the offices which they hold. To each class 
was allotted its peculiar imml and were, 'flu* tmml was lint ponuniurj’ mulct, 
which was inteuded to provide for the security of each individinil, luid of 
those, uinlcr his roof. Thus the muml of a widow, if she wore of the higJntst 
rank, wiw fifty shillings; of the sctcoud, twenty; of the third, twelve; and of 
tho fourth, six. The were was the sum at winch the lifit of (*aeh jiersmi was 
rated. If ho was killed, th(‘ immlcrcr pm<l it as a comjxsnsatiou h) his fuinily; 
if he himself transgressed tho laws, ho forfeited it, in lion of his head, to the 
king. But murder was not only an offitiico against individuals, it was also 
considc'red as an injiuy to tho commimity, and tho criminal was compelh'd 
to make what wixs csU*.emed a compensation to tho violated justice of his 
country tw well as to the family of the <lec(iased. For this purpose, l)<',Hides 
tlu! mre, he jiaid an arlditional fine, cuIIihI the wnte, whicli was received by 
tlie king or the chief uu\gistratG of the district. Tlie same distinctions, and 
the same, punishnnints, with a few variations arising out of times and eir- 
cunistauces, wore rotainwl in all the laws of sucaiciliug legislators. 


KAl>»AliI> 

/Ethellxirht died in 610 a.d. The <srown devolvai upon his son Entlbaid, 
tho violence of whoso passions nearly rcpiungeil the nation into tliat idolatry 

' It Ih HiirpriHiuR Uiivt ho imuty nuKleim liititoriaiis shmild lutvo reproflentod the Britons as 
holilinK diffonmt dueirinoH from tliowi profcsswi by ttm Itomiui uiiwUinaiies. thoui^h ilicse 
wriU'm luivo novor yet prwlucad a slufflo instancK' ufauch (JliTercnm. Would Augustino have 
nioeirod Uie lirUish clorgy to join in Uio (sinvomiou of tlio Bitxons, if thay had toup^t doetiinas 
whittb ho eondcinnod ? Bode has rolatod 'with grout mimitonose all the ctontrovomics between 
the two puTtioH. They idtroaurrl points of <h8cipUiic. Nowhero does the tsmotostmnt occur 
of any diffcronco respecting aoetdne. 
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from which it had just emerged. The youth and beauty of his step-mother, 
the relict of iEthelberht, inchiced him to take her to his bed, and when the 
missionaries admonished him to break the unnatural connection, he abandoned 
a religion which forbade the gratification of his appetite. At the same time 
the three sons of Sasberht [of Essex] (their father was dead) restored the alt^s 
of the gods, and banished from the territory the bishop Mellitus. With 
Justus of Rochester he rethed into Gaul, and Laurentius, the successor of 
Augustine in the see of Canterbury, had determined to follow their footsteps. 
On the morning of his intended depai'ture, he made a last attempt on the 
mind of Eadbald. His representations were successful. The king dismissed 
his step-mother, and recalled the fugitive prelates. The sincerity of his con- 
version was proved by his subsequent conduct, and Christianity, supported 
by his influence, assumed an ascendancy which it ever afterwards preserved. 


REDWALD AND .ETHKLFBITH 

The East-Anglian throne was now filled by Rscdwald, one of the Ufiingas. 
He had formerly paid a visit to .Ethelberht, and at his persuasion had pro- 
fessed himself a Christian. But on his return home the new convert found 
himself assailed by the importunities of his wife, and the opposition of his 
people. His resolution was at last subdued, but to silence his conscience, 
he endeavoured to unite the two worships, and in the same temple, by the 
side of the statue of Woden, dedicated an altar to the god of the Christians. 
We cannot appreciate his subsequent conduct without reverting to the 
history of Northumbria, .^thelfrith, the grandson of Ida, was a restless and 
sangumary prince, who for several years had directed all his efforts against 
the neighbouring Britons. In many districts they had been entirely exter- 
minated by his arms; in others they were happ 3 r to purchase his forbearance 
by the payment of an annual tribute. Aidan, king of the Scots, jealous of so 
formidable a neighbour, assembled all his forces, and marched as far as the 
stone of Degsa, a spot long celebrated in the traditions of the country. Though 
Theodbald, the brother of .^thelfrith, was slain with his followers, victory 
declared for the Northumbrians. The greater part of the fcjcots were immo- 
lated to their vengeance; and the narrow escape of Aidan with a handful of 
attendants proved an instructive lesson to him and his successors. For 
more than a century no king of the Scots dared to meet the Northumbrians 
in battle. 

At the death of .®lle, the founder of the kingdom of Deira, .®thclfrith, 
who had married his daughter, took possession of his dominions. iElle hatl 
left a male child of the name of Eadwinc (Edwin), who was conveyed beyond 
the reach of the tyrant, and intrusted to the protection of Cadvan, the king 
of North Wales. The hospitality of the British prince drew on him the 
vengeance of the Northximbrian; and tlie two armies met in the vicinity of 
Chester (613 a.d.). On the summit of a neighbouring hill .®thelfrith espied 
an unarmed crowd, the monks of Bangor, who, like Moses in Hie wilderness, 
had hoped by their prayers to determine the fate of the battle. “If they 
pray,” exclaimed the pagan, “they fight agmnst us;” and ordered a detach- 
ment of his army to put them to the sword. Victoiw was, as usual, true to 
his standard. Chester was taken and Bangor demolished. The number of 
the monks slain on the hill is generally said to have been twelve hundred; 
but Bede observes that others besides the monks had assembled to pray. lie 
supposes that the victory of jEthelfrith fulfilled the predictions of Augustine.^ 
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The real significance of iEthelfrith’s victory at Chester does not lie, how- 
ever, in the number of the slain, but in the fact that it gave the Saxons a 
foothold on the western sea and thereby again divided the Welsh nation. 
The western coast from the Channel to the Clyde had been until shortly before 
this time entirely under Welsh control. If they could have presented a con- 
tinuous line of defence to the Saxons the conquest of their country might 
have been at least retarded for some years. But they laboured under the 
disadvantage of having to defend a region which by its physical features was 
naturally divided by the Severn, the Dee and the Solway, into four distinct 
parts. By the battle of Deorhani (577 a.d.) the West Saxons had reached the 
mouth of the Severn and thus split off the West Welsh from their kindred in 
Cornwall. In like maimer the battle of Chester separated the Strathclyde 
and Cumbrian Welsh from the main body of their nation to the southward. 
“No general resistance of tlic Welsh people was henceforth possible,” writes 
Green, “and the warfare of Britons against Englishmen died (hnvn into a 
warfare of separate English kingdonns against separate British kingdoms.”® 

The son of .®lle, who was incessantly hai'assed by the jealousy of iEthel- 
frith, wandered from the hospitable mansion of Carlvan through the different, 
lirincipalities of the Britons and Saxons. At last he found an asylum in the 
court of lliedwald. The fidelity of that prince was immediately tempted by 
the threats and promises of iEthelfrith; and after a long struggle he preferred 
the friendship of a powerful monarch to the danger of protecting a solitary 
exile. On the vei^ evening while the council deliberated on his fate, Eadwino 
was sitting alone in the dark at the gate of the palace, when a friendly voice 
whispered in his ear that it was time to flee, for the king had given his assent 
to the demands of his enemy. “ I have known too much miseiy,” replied the 
prince, “ to be anxious for life. If I must die, no death can be more acceptable 
than that which is inflicted by royal treachery.” He remained in the same 
place musing on his melancholy situation, when his friend, stealing to him a 
second time, infonned him that lie was safe. The solicitations of the queen 
had overcome the perfidious resolve of her husband. 

The moment ilsndwald dt'tcnninod to reject the pro^iosals of Aithelfrith, 
he saw the necessity of anticipating his resentment. The Nortliumbriau with 
a small body of followers was hastening to surprise his enemy, when he waa 
met by the whole of the Easf.-Anglian forces on the right bank of the Idle, in 
Nottinghamshire. They were skilfully (so we arc rad) arrayed in three 
bodies; and their helmets, spears, and banuers gave them a martial and for- 
midable ajipcarance. /Ethelfrith, Uiough disconcerted, scorned to retire; 
and rushing on the first division, destroyed it with its leader, llmgenhere or 
Ilainer, the son of Raidwald. But the Northumbrians were <iuiekly trampled 
under foot by the multitude of the East Anglians; and the king, having opened 
with his sword a way into the midst of his enemies, fell on the bodies of those 
whom he had slain. The conquerors hastened to improve their adyuntage. 
By the men of Deira ICadwiiwi was received with acclamations of joy; the 
children of iEthelfrith fled into the north of the island; and tlie Bernicians 
submitted cheerfully to the good fortune of the son of ASlle. Ha-Hlwjdil. 
liaviug placed his friend on the united throne of the two kingdoms, rotumm 
in triumph to his dominions. 

The martial genius of jEtholfritli had raised Northumbria to an equality 
with tlie most powerful of the Anglo-Saxon states: under Uie government of 
Eadwine it assumed a marked superiority. The stops by which thispro- 
cminencc [was achieved] arc not recorded : but the history of his conversion 
to Christianity has been preserved by the jjen of the venerable Bede. 
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THE SUPREMACY OP NORTHUMBRIA 

In the ninth year of his reign Eadwine had married iEJthelberga, the 
daughter of iEthelberht, the deceased kmg of Kent. Eadbald had previously 
stipulated that his sister should enjoy the free exercise of her religion. The 
queen was accompanied by Paulinus, a Roman missionary, who had lately 
received the episcopal consecration. The king faithfully observed his word : 
but, <-.h nngh he made no objection to the practice of Christianity by ^thel- 
berga, he showed no inclination to embrace it himself. It was in vain that 
Paulinus preached; that the queen entreated; that Pope Boniface V sent 
letters and presents. Eadwine appeared immovably attached to the wor- 
ship of his fathers. 

The kingdom of Wessex was at this time governed by two princes, _Cwi- 
chelm and Cynegils, the successors of Ceolwulf. They bore with impatient 
the supenority assumed by Eadwine; and, unable to contend with him in 
the field, attempted to remove him by assassination. Eqmer, in quality of 
an envoy from Cwichelm, demanded an audience of Eadwine. He had con- 
cealed under his clothes a two-edged dagger, which had been previously 
dipped in poison; and while the king earnestly listened to his discourse, the 
assassin aimed a desperate stroke at his heart. His design did not escape the 
eye of the faithful Lilla, a thane, who threw himself between Eadwine and 
the dagger, and fell dead at the feet of his master. So great was the force 
of the stroke, that the king was wounded through the body of his atUjndant. 
Every sword was instantly drawn: but Eomer defended himself with such 
desperate courage, that he killed Frodheri, another thane, before he was 
overpowered. 

The preceding night Jlthelberga had been delivered of a daughter, and 
Eadwine publicly retunicd thanks to tlie gods for his own preservation imd 
the health of his consort. Paulinus did not omit the opportunity of ascribing 
both events to the protection of Christ, whose resurrection from the grpe 
had been that very day celebrated by the queen. His discourse made im- 
pression on the mind of the king, who penuitted him to baptise his daughter, 
and pronused to become a Christian, if he returned victorious from his medi- 
tated expedition against the perfidious king of Wessex. 

At the head of a powerful army, Eadwine marched against his enemi^. 
The two brothers wem defeated; five of the West^Saxon chieftains fell in 
the battle; and the country was pillaged by the victors. Having satisfied 
his resentment, tlie king I'oturned to Northumbria, and was reminded of 
his promise by Paulinus. From that moment ho abstained from the wor- 
ship of his gods, though ho still hesitated to embrace Christianity. He con- 
sulted alternately his priests and the misrionary, and revolved in solitude 
their opposite aiguments. He called an assembly of his witan or counsellors, 
and required each to state his sentiments on the subject. The first who 
ventured to speak was Coifi, the high pries^ who, instead of opposing, advised 
the adoption of the foroi^ worship. His motive was sin^lar. No one, 
he said, had served the gods more assiduously than himself, and yet few 
liad been less fortunate. He was weary of deities who were so indifferent 
or so ungrateful, and would willingly try his fortune under the new religion. 
To this profound theologian succeeded a thane, whose discourse^ exhibits a 
striking picture of national manners. “Often,” said ho, “0 king, in the 
depth of winter, while you are feasting with your thanes, and the fire is blazing 
on the hearth in the midst of the h^, you have seen a bird, pelted by the 
storm, enter at one door, and escape at the other. During its pass^ it 
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was visible, but whence it came, or whither it went, you knew not. Such to 
me appears the life of man. Ho walks the earth for a few yeai's, but what 
precedes his birth, or what is to follow after his death, we cannot toll. Un- 
aoubteclly, if the new religion can unfold these important secrets, it must bo 
worthy our attention.” At the common request Paulinus was introduced, 
and explained the principal doctrines of Christianity. Coifl declared him- 
self a convert, and to prove his sincerity, offered to sot fire to the neighbouring 
temple of ^dmundmgham. With the permission of Eadwine, he called for 
a horse and anns, both of wMeh were forbidden to the pnests of the Angles. 
As he rode along, he was followed by crowds, wdio attributed his conduct 
to temporary insanity. To their astonishment, bidding defiance to the 
gods of his fathers, he struck hi.s .spear into the wall of the temple. They 
had expected that the fires of heaven would have avenged the sacrilege The 
impunity of the apostate di.s.sipated their alaniis, and urgiid by his example 
and exhortations they united in kmdhng the liamns, which with the fane 
consumed the deities that hatl been so long the objects of their terror and 
veneration. 

When Gregory the Groat arranged the future economy of the Anglo- 
Saxon church, he directed that the northern metropolitan .should fix his 
residence at York. ICadwme accordingly bestowed on Paulinus a house 
and possessions in that city, an<l was baptised in a church hastily erected 
for the ceremony. Pope Honorius was iminediaU'ly infonned of the event, 
and at his request granted the use of the pallium to the. archbishops of Canter- 
bury and York, with the permission, that when one of these prelates died, Uie 
survivor should consecrate liLs sueneasor, witliout. waiting to consult the 
Roman pontiff. At the death of llaidwald the thaiuss of East Anglia offered 
him the regal dignity, hut he declined it in favour of Eorpwald, the son of 
Rijedwald, who was slain after a short reign of tlm'o years. 

The empire of Eadwine was more extensive than that of any preceding 
ruler in Britain. The islands of Anglesc'a and Man wem subject to his au- 
thority, all the princes of the Britons })tud him Irilmtc. Among the Saxon 
kings, Eadbald of Kent retained a nominal independence, owing, not to his 
own power, but to the influence of his sister /Ethelherga. As a token of his 
authority, the Northumbrian assumed a distinction unknown to the Haxons, 
and the “tufa,” a militaiy (si-sign of Roman origin, was always Iwuno before 
him when he appeared in public. Anxious to errforce the oliservancc of the 
laws, he severely punished every act of theft or rapacity, and the advanlago.s 
resulting from his inflexible administration of justice were long preserved 
in the recollection of posterity by a proverb, the truth of which is attested 
by Bode: “That in the days of Eadwine a woman with a babe at her breast 
might have travelled over the island without suffering an insult.” On tho 
highways, at convenient intervals, he pbrned cisterns of stone to collect 
water from tho nearest fountains, and attached to them cups of brass, for 
the refreshment of passengers; an improvement wbioli in the seventh century 
excited applause and gratitude. 

The Power of Peruta 

After the death of Ceorl of Morcia (627 a.d.), Ponda, the son of his prede- 
cessor, possessed the power, without the title, of feing.^ He was then advanced 

* By the Saxon ChronieUi, and most other writers, Ito Is said to liavo begun bis n&m in 
026 and to have rwenod thirty years: but Bede expressly says that he reigneu but 
twenty-two, which places tlie first year of his reigu at the penod of the battle of Hatfield. 

B. W.— VOl;. XVIH. JB 
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in age, a brave and experienced warrior, and of insatiable ambition. F or some 
years he bore with imjjatience the superiority of the Northumbrian" at last he 
round in Cadwallon, king of Gwynedd or North Wales, an associate of equal 
danng and of similar views. They united their armies, unfurled the standard 
of rebellion, and marched mto Yorkshire. Tlie battle was fought in Hatfield 
(Heathfelth) chase, between the Don and the Torre (633 a.d.). The North- 
umbrian armjr was routed; and Eadwine perished with a ^at part of his fol- 
lowers. Of his sons by his first wife, Qurenburh, the daughter of Cearl, Osfrith 
was dain with his father, Eadfrith implored the protection of his relation 
Penda, and was afterwards murdered by him in violation of his oath. .®thcl- 
berga, with her children, and Paulinus, escaped by sea to the court of her 
brother in Kent. Having spread devastation from one end of the country 
to the other, the confederates separated. Cadwallon remained to accomplish 
his boast of utterly exterminating the Northumbrians; Penda marched 
with his Mercians into the territory of the East Angles. Sigebert, their 
king, had lately retired into a monastery, and had resigned the honours 
and cares of royalty to his cousin Egeric : but the East Angles were alarmed 
at the approaching danger, and clamorously demanded the aged monarch, 
who had so often led them to victory. With reluctance he loft the 
tranquillity of his cell, to mix in the tumult of the combat. But arms 
were refused by the royal monk as repugnant to his profession, and he 
directed with a wand the operations of the army. The fortune of tlie 
Mercians prevailed; and both Sigebert and Egeric fell. 

The unfortunate death of Eadwine dissolved for a short period the union 
of the Northumbrian kingdoms. Among the Deiri the family of jElle retained 
the ascendancy; and the sceptre was placed in the hanrls, not indeed of the 
children of Eadwine, but of their cousin Osrie, a prince mature in age and 
experienced in battle. In Bemicia Ihe memory of Ida was still cherished 
with gratitude, and Eanfrith, the eldest of the sons of iEthclfrith, returning 
from his retreat in the mountains of Caledonia, ascended the throne of his 
ancestors. E^h of these princes had formerly received b^tism, and each 
with equal facility relapsed into the errors of paganism. If their ambition 
was satined with the possession of royalty, they quickly paid the price of it 
with their blood. Cadwallon still continued ms ravages. He was in the 
city of York, when Osrie, hastening to surprise him, was attacked unex- 
pectedly himself, and perished on the spot, Eanfrith, terrified by the fate of 
Osrie and the fame of Cadwallon, visited the Briton with only twelve attend- 
ants, solicited for peace, and was perfidiously put to death. The North- 
umbrians expunged the names of those apostate princes from the catalogue 
of their kin^; and the time in which they reigned was distinguished in their 
annals by tms expresave term—" the unhappy year.” 

OsvmjM 

By the deaths of Osrie and Eanfrith the duly of revenging his family and 
coimtry devolved on Oswald, the younger of the sons of .ffithclfrith (635 a.d,). 
Impelled by despair, he sought, with a small but resolute band, the army of 
the Britons, and at the dawn of day discovered them negligently encamped 
in the neighbourhood of Hexham. Oswald had not imitated the apostasy 
of his brother. By his orders a cross of wood was hastily formed, and fixed 
in the ground. At hw command they knelt down to pray: from prayer they 
rose to battle; and victory was the reward of their piety and valour. (Dad- 
wallon was slain; and his invincible army was annihilated.^ 
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The victory of Oswald at ‘‘Heaven's Field,’’ as later chroniclers named 
the battle, was memorable as mai'king the culmination of the last effective 
rally the Britons ever made against the Saxon kingdoms. With the fall of 
Cadwallon, the last great hero of the British to oppose the English advance, 
the strength of the W elsh seemed to bo exhausted Thenceforth their warfai'e 
was one of dogged, futile defence. To the English, also, the victory was 
fraught with great results. Oswald, with the blood of the mlom of Bomicia 
and Deira flowing through his veins, united the two Northumbrian kingdoms 
under his strong rule, and restored the realm of Eadwine to its fonner great- 
ness. riis earliest concern was to restore also the religion of Eadwine. He 
sent thereiore an invitation to the Irish monks, among whom his younger days 
had been spent, to send missionaries into Northumbria. The first lo respond, 
after a brief and unsuccessful mussion returned to his brethren with the com- 
plaint that the Saxons were obstinate and barbarous. ‘‘Was it their stub- 
bornness or your harshness ‘f’’ a.ske(l Aidan, one of the monks who listened 
to him — “did you not forgot God’s command to give them the milk first, and 
the meat afteiwards?” Aidan himself was thei-eupou selected by his com- 
panions to carry out the miasiou, which he did with great success. With 
Northumbria united and Christianity re-established, f )swald sot out lo extend 
his temporal power. He seems in the ensuing years to have established a 
certain degree of supremacy over the Strathclyde Welsh and to have received 
from the Pictw and Irjcots on the other side of the Jterth an acknowledgment 
of his “overlordship.” Wessex, Kent, or Mercia can scarcely have luiknowl- 
edged any real supremacy, but even the fierce Penda himself was apparently 
cowed into a temporary cessation of ho.stilit.ies.« 


Pmda t^layn Onwilrf 

But the fate of Eailwinc awaited Oswald, and the same i>rinw! was destined 
to he the minister of his death. In the eighth year of his reign, and the thirty- 
eighth of his ag<‘, the king of Northumbria fought wit h Penda and his Mi'rcians 
in the field of Maser (642 a.d.). Tlie pagans were victorious. Oswald, sur- 
rounded by enemies, was slain. The ferocity of Penda di<l not spare the dead 
body of his adversary, but severed the head and arms from the trunk, and 
fixed them on high poles driven into the ground, The body of Oswald was 
buried at Bardney, and hi.s standanl of puriile and gold was suspended over 
the grave. Tlie head and anus were taken down the year after Ins death by 
his brother Oswin, his successor, and depo-sited, the head in the monastery of 
Liudisfanie (Holy Island), the arms in the royal city of Bamlmrough. 

Bamborough was tlui first jjlace tlwit ventured to stop the destructive 
progress of the Mercians after the battle of Maserfchl. Hituated on a rock, 
and protected on one side by a st/oep ascent, on the otlicr by Uie waters of the 
ocean, it bade defiance to their exertions. But the genius of Prinda was fertile 
in expedients, and that which he adopted displays the ferocity of his dispo- 
sition. By his order the noiehliouring >dnages w'ere demolished, every com- 
bustible material was oollecteci from the ruins and reared up against the walls, 
and as soon as the wind blew fiercely towards the city, fire was set to the pile, 
^ready were the smoke and flames wafted over the heads of the trembling 
iuliabitants, when the win<l suddenly clianged, and the fire spcait its fui^ in 
the opposite direction. Chagrined and confounded, Penda raised the 
and led back his army. 
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OSWIN AND PENDA 

The retreat of Penda afforded leisure to the Northumbrian thanes to elect 
a successor to Oswald. The object of their choice was his brother Oswin 
(Oswy), who inherited the abilities of his predecessor, and who, to strengthen 
his throne, married Eanfled, the daughter of Eadwine. But the power of 
the nation was now broken, and his long reign of twenty-eight years, though 
it was occasionally distinguished by brilliant successes, was harassed at inter- 
vals by the inroads of the Mercians, the hostility of his nephew .fflthelwald, 
and the ambition of his own son AIcMrith. 

In the second year of his reign he was alarmed by the claims of a danger- 
ous competitor of the house of .Elio, Oswine, the son of Osric, and prudence or 
necessity induced him to consent to a compromise, by which he allotted Deira 
to his rival, but reserved to himself Bemicia and the northern conquests. The 
character of Oswine has been drawn in the most pleasing colours % the pencil 
of the venerable Bede. He was affable, just, religious, and generous. His 
virtues were idolised by his subjects, and his court was crowded with foreign 
Saxons, who solicited einploymeiit in his semcc. Six years the two princes 
lived in apparent amity with each other^ liut in the seventh their secret jealousy 
broke into open hostilities. Oswine, seeing no probability of success, disbanded 
h i s army, and concealed himself, with one attendant, at Gilling, the house of 
the ealdorman Hundwald (651 a.d.). The perfidious thane betrayed him to 
his enemy, and nothing but his death could satisfy the policy of Oswin. 
The bishop Aidan, who loved and revered him for his virtues, bitterly lamented 
his fate, and in twelve days followed him to the grave. The Northumbrian, 
however, did not reap the fruit of his cruelty. iEthelwald, the son of Oswald, 
was placed on the throne of the Deiri, probably by the superior influence of 
Penda. 

That restless monarch had lately expelled Cenwahl from the throne of 
Wessex, because that pimee had repudiated his daughter doxburga. He now 
directed his arms against Northumbria, penetrated again as far as Barn- 
borough, and set fire to every habitation in the line of his march. Oswin, 
warned by the fate of his immediate predecessors, Eadwine and Oswald, made 
every effort to mitigate the resentment of so foimidable an enemy. He sent 
him the most valuable presents, his second son Egfrith was delivered as a 
hostage to the care of Cynwise, the queen of Penda, and Alchfrith, his eldest 
sou, maixied Cyneburgo, the daughter of the Mercian. Tliis connection 
between the two families brought Peada, the son of Penda, to the Northum- 
brian court on a visit to his sister. There be saw and admired Alchfleda, the 
daughter of Oswin, but the difference of relidon would have opposed an in- 
superable obstacle to their union, had not AlShfrith prevailed on his friend to 
listen to the teachers, and embrace the doctrines of Christianity. When his 
sincerity was questioned, ho replied with warmth, that no considerationj not 
even the refusal of Alchfleda, should provoke him to return to the worship of 
Woden; and at his departure he took with him four priests to instruct his 
subjects, the southern Mercians, or Middle Angles, whom he governed with the 
title of king during the life of his father. It was to be feared that the con- 
version of Peada would irritate the fanaticism of Penda, but the old king, 
though he persevered in his attachment to the religion of his ancestors, ex- 
pressed his admiration of the morality of the gospel, and permitted it to be 
taught to his subjects. To the oonverte, however, he shrewdly observed that 
as mey had preferred the new worship, it was but just that they diould practise 
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its precepts, and that every individual would incur his displeasure who should 
unite the manners of the paganism which he had abjured with the profession 
of the Chiistiamty which he had embraced. 

But Penda had again summoned his Mercians to arms. The first victim 
of his resentment was Anna, king of the East Angles, who for three years had 
afforded an asylum to Cenwahl, kuig of Wessex. He fell in battle (654 a.d.), 
and was succeeded by his brother .Ethelherc, who artfully directed the hostility 
of the conqueror against the Northumbrians. It was in vain that Oswin 
endeavoured to avert the danger by the offer of submission and tribute. 
The Mercian declared that it was his object to e.xtemiin te the whole nation : 
the presents which had been sent were distributed among his auxiliaries; 
and thirty vassal chieftams, Saxons and Britons, swelled with their followers 
the numbers of his aniiy. Despair at last nei-ved the courage of Oswiii. 
With his son Alchfnth and a small but resolute force, he advanced to meet 
the multitude of the invaders (655 a.d.). The night before the eventful 
contest, he fervently implored the assistance of heaven, and vow d, if he 
returned victorious, to dovoUi his infant daughter dilfleda to the monastic 
profession. In the morning TEtlielwald, ashamed, perhaps, of fighting against 
his countrymen, separated from the Mercians, and remained at a distance, 
a quiet spectator of the combat. The valour or d(‘S]>air of the .N'orthumbriuns 
prevailed. Of the thirty vassal chieftains who served imd(‘r the banner of 
the Mercian, only .Ethelwald, and tlic British king of Gwynedd, escaped. 
Penda did not survive the dcstraction of his army. This hoary veteran, 
who had reached liis eightieth year, and had stained Ills sword with the 
blood of three kings of the East Angles, and of two of the Northumbrians, 
had been borne from the field by the crowil of the fugitives, but was overtaken 
by the pursuers, and put to death. Tlu' battle, was fought at Winwa’dfield 
near Leeds: and the Aire, whicli had overflowed its banks, swejit away more 
of the Mercians in their flight than had fallen by the sword of tlie enemy. ^ 
The fall of Penda and the annihilation of his army opened an micxpected 
prospect to the ambition of Oswin. With rapidity he, overran East Anglia 
and Mercia, subdued the astonished inhabitants, and made, them feel the 
miseries which they had so often inflicted. Mercia he divided into two 

S ortions. The provinces on the north of the Trent he annexed to his own 
ominions ; those on the south, out of compassion for his daughter, he per- 
mitted to remain under the government of her husband Poada. But that 
unfortunate prince did not long enjoy the donation. At the next festival 
of Easter ho perished, by the treachery, it is said, of his wife ; and his territory 
was immediately occupied by the Northumbrians. 

*Thm buttle, says Freeman, ''markH an important tumiii>;;«|)oint in tlio liifltory of our 
island, Tlu- strife between the crt»cJ8 of Oliriht and WtKleu wjw tnere fmidly d<*cid<jd/' 

Of Penda, m liis Earli/ Church ‘'Thin was Pt‘nda, ‘ the strenuous, 

king of the Mercians, 'the firbt ruler of the united Midland kmg<lom/ whoso name was long a 
terror to the mmaU« of coll and minster in every CliriMtianiscu district. Thenj is a sort of 
weird grandeur in the career of one who in his tinio slew riv<» kings, mid might seem as irresist- 
ible as destiny.” Through all his life Penda struggled agiunst the < 'liristian kingdoms, and 
remained a consistent, heathen to the hwt. The shnplicit.y and sincorit.y of his nature elevated 
his acldcveniontft U) the epic level of the Btruagle of riataii in PanulUt^ LohL He must have 
despised Christianity ns teaching a do(^trino of weakness and non-rcsiatmico; but he despised 
tlio Christians more for preaching peace, ev<sn while they were wjiging wars. Those who 
practised Cliristianity sincerely ho spared. Here the veracity of l5caeA has again preserved 
to us a most intorcistiug portrait. ^'Nor did King J'onda obstnK’t tlio preaching of the word 
among his people, the Mercians, if any wore wdlii^g to hear it; but, on tlio contrary, he hated 
and despised those whom hoporcoivea not to perform the works of faith, when they had 
receivea the faltli, saying, ^^Tlioy are contemptible and wretched who do not obey their Cod in 
whom they believo/'^® 
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Oswin was now king in the fullest sense of the word. The union of Mercia 
with Northumbria had placed under his control a greater extent of territory 
than had belonged to any of his predecessors : the princes of the Britons and 
Saxons unanimously submitted to his authority; and the greater part of the 
Piets and Scots were careful to avert his enmity by the payment of arniual 
tribute. Yet long before his death his power suffered a considerable diminu- 
tion. Three Mercian ealdormen, Immin, Eafha, and Eadbert, took up arms 
to recover the independence of their country, expelled the Northumbrian 
magistrates, and conferred the sceptre on a prince whom they had anxiously 
concealed from Oswin — Wulfhere, the youngest son of Penda. In defiance 
of the Northumbrian he retted his authority, and united under his gov- 
ernment the Mercians, the Middle Angles, and the Lindiswaras, or natives of 
the county of Lincoln (659 a.d.). To add to the mortification of Oswin, his 
eldest son, Alchfrith, required a portion of the Northumbrian territory with the 
title of ki^. A hint in Bede would lead us to suppose that he even drew the 
sword against hisfather. As.®thelwaldhad perished, the ambition of Alchfrith 
was gratified, md a kingdom was ^signed him in the country of the Deiri.5 

It was during the reign of Oswin that the church began to assume some- 
thing of the influence in England that was to make it at a later time one of 
the most powerful agents in welding together the warring kingdoms into a 
single nation. At this titiie, however, differences within the church itself 
made such a mission an impossibility. The greater part of England had 
been converted by the Celtic missionaries. The teachings of these men 
were orthodox, but in some matters of discipline they differed radically from 
the church at Canterbury and the churches on the Continent. Of these the 
most important wei-e the form and shape of the tonsure, and the time of the 
celebration of Easter. In 664 a.d. Oswin called the cler^ to meet at Whitby 
to discuss their differences. Oswin listened to the arguments advanced by 
both factions, and finally gave his decision in favour of the Roman party, 
who declared their authority was derived from St. Peter, for, as the king 
explained, St. Peter was tlie keeper of the keys of heaven, and he want^ 
to be sure of being adinitted when he knocked at the gate. Thenceforth, 
in all matters of discipline and ritual, the English CWrch was, outwardly 
at least, regulated in conformity with that at Itome. Four years later Theodore 
of Tarsus, who had been consecrated archbisliop of Canterbury at Itome, 
conwletely reorganised the church and introduced the penitential system. 

Even before the death of Oswin, which occurred in 670 a.d., the power of 
Northumbria, as we have seen, had begun to decline. The neighbouring 
kingdom of Mercia, after haying maintained a position of power under the 
great Penda, had, after a brief set-back following his death, again begun to 
assume strength under the able rule of his son Wulfhere, "Vi^ssex, during 
the yeara in which first Northumbria and then Mercia held positions of 
superiority among the Saxon nations, had struggled mth varying success 
against both Britons ^d Saxons. For a hundrea years internal dissensions 
and qmrrels in the reigning f^ily had rendered impossible anything more 
than the rather precarious maintenance of the kingdom’s independent exist- 
ence. But the state of the West Saxons possessed and preserved what neither 
Northumbria nor Mercia ever had— a national uiuty. And at the proper time 
the assertion of this spirit was to make Wessex the most potent factor in 
the welding of all England into a single nation. It is with the progress and 
development of th^ three kingdoms that the fortunes of the English people 
are henceforth chiefly linked— the history of Essex, Kent, East Aigua^ 
and Sussex is important only as its relation to them is of importance.o 
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THE DECLINE OP NOETHUMBRIA. 

From Oswin, the Northumbrian sceptre was transferred to the hands of 
Egfrith, the elder of his sm-viving sons. The Piets, despising the youth of 
the new monarch, assembled under their prince, Bemherth, and asserted their 
independence. But Egfrith, with a vigour which surprised and dismayed 
them, put himself at the head of a body of horse, entered their territory, 
defeated them in a bloody battle, and compelled them to submit again to the 
superior power of the Northumbrians. With equal expedition he anticipated 
and defeated the designs of Wulfhere, king of Mercia, who numbered among 
his vassals most of the southern chieftains. The victory broke for a while 
the power of the Mercians. Wulfhere died soon after, and his kingdom 
was at first seized by the Northumbrian, but restored to iEthelred, who had 
married Osthryda, the sister of Egfrith. 

Religious prejudice has conferred an adventitious interest on the reign 
of Egfrith, and his quarrel with Wilfrid, the celebrated bishop of York, occupies 
a distinguished but disproportionate space in our modern histories. Wilfrid 
was a noble Northumbnan, who had Ix'eii selected as the insl ructor and con- 
fident of Alchfrith, the son of Oswin. Wlnm Tuda diedj Wilfrid was chosen 
to succeed him in tlic bishopric of York. Egfrith's first wife was .®thelthiyda, 
the daughter of Anna, king of the East Angles, and widow of Tondberct, 
ealdorman of the Gir\di. At an early period in life she had bound herself 
by a vow of virginity, which was respected by the piety or indifference of her 
husband. At his death she was demanded by Oswin for his son Egfrith, a 
youth of only fourteen years : and in spite of her remonstrances was con- 
ducted by her relations to the court of NorUiurnbria. She persisted in her 
former resolution; and Egfrith, when he ascended the throne, referred the 
matter to the decision of Wilfrid, having previously offered him a valuable 
present if he could prevail on jEthclthryda to renounce her early vow. Tlic 
prelate, however, disappointed his hopes: the princess took the veil at Cold- 
ingham; and the friendship betwexsn Wilfrid and Egfrith was considerably 
impaired. The king now married Irmenburh, a prUiccss, Uie violence of 
whose character excited the discontent of the people and the remonstrances 
of the bishop. The freedom of his admonitions mortified her pride, and she 
found in her husband the willing minister of her vengeance. 

In the exercise of his authority Archbishop Tlicodore was always severe, 
occasionally despotic. At the solicitation of Egfrith and Irmciiburh, he 
came to Northumbria, divided the ample diocese of York into three portions, 
and consecrated throe new prelates. Wilfrid appealed to Pope Agatho, who 
decided that Wilfrid should bo restored to his former bisliopric. [The hos- 
tility of Egfrith and his wife, however, continued. Wilfrid was thrown into 
prison on his return and eventually was driven into Bussex, whore he devoted 
himself to mismonary labours.] 

Though the royal families of Northumbria and Mercia were allied by 
marriage, their union had boon broken by the ambition of Egfrith. The 
hostile armies met on the Trent (679 a.d.) ; their valour was wasted in a 
dubious conflict; and peace was restored by the paternal exhortations of 
Theodore. jSSfwine, the brother of Egfrith, had fallen in tlie battle; and, as 
the honour of the king compelled him to demand compensation, he was per- 
suaded to accept the legal were instead of prolon^mg hostilities for the un- 
certain pu^se of vengeance. Afterwards he despatched Berht, a warlike 
and sanguinaiy chieftain, to ravage the coast of Ireland. In the following 
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year (685 a.d.), Egfrith, against; the advice of his council, led an army into 
the territory of the Piets. Brude, the Pictish kins, prudently retired before 
a superior enemy, till lus pursuers had entangled memselves in the defiles of 
the mountains. At Dun Nechtain [Dunnichen] was fought a battle which 
proved most fatal to the Northumbrians; few escaped from the slaughter; 
Egfrith himself was found on the field by the conquerors, and honourably 
interred in the royal cemeteiy in the Isle of Hii. The Piets and Scots, and 
some tri^ of the Britons, took advantage of this ojpportunity to recover 
their independence : Trumwin, whom Egfrith had appointed bishop at Aber- 
com, fled with his clergy into the south ; and of the Saxon settlers, all who 
had not the good fortune to make a precipitate escape were put to the sword 
or consigned to perpetual slavery. 

Egfrith had left no issue by Irmenburh; and the Northmnbrian thanes 
offered the crown to Aldfrith, the reputed but illegitimate son of Oswin. 
During the last reign he had retired to the western isles, and had devoted the 
time of his exile to study under the instruction of the Scottish monks. His 
proficiency obtained for him from his contemporaries the title of the learned 
king. Though his pacific disposition and diminished power did not permit 
him to assume the superiority which had been possessed by several of his 
predecessors, he reigned respected by his neighbours, beloved by his subjects, 
and praised by the learned whom he patronised. If he conducted in piirson 
any military expedition, it has escaped the notice of historians; but the cele- 
brated Berht, by his order or with his permission, attempted to obliterate 
the disgrace which the late defeat had brought on the Northumbrian arms; 
and, like the unfortunate Egfrith, lost in the attempt both his life and his 
army. 6 

With the death of Aldfrith the history of Northumbria ceases to hold 
much of interest to those who would seek in its annals anything that con- 
tributed to the progress of England towards a united nationality. The century 
that follows is one long succession of murders, treasons, and revolts. Of the 
fourteen kings who ascended the throne, only one died in the peaceable pos- 
session of royal power. Seven were slain, and six driven from the throne 
by rivals or rebellious subjects. Only in the reign of Eadbert (737-758 A.n.) 
do we find a temporary revival of the kingdom’s glory and power. By the 
middle of the ninth century treason and anarchy had so eaten into the 
structure of the northern kingdom that its national pride and spirit had 
been broken, its central government had become little more than a shadow, 
and it fell an easy victim to the fierce onslaught of the Northmen, Its 
weakness enabled the invaders to secure a strong foothold on the island, and 
proved indeed one of the greatest contributing factors to their success.® 


THE SUPRBMACT OP MBRCTA 

We have noticed the accession of Wulfhere to the throne of Mercia, and 
his frequent and not inglorious stru^lcs against the power of the Northum- 
brians. With equal spirit, and eventually with greater success, he opposed 
his southern rivals, the kings of Wessex. In the first conflict the chance of 
war made Wulfhere the prisoner of Ccnwahl, but with the recoveiy of his 
liberty he obliterated the disgrace of his defeat. At the battle of Pontisbury 
(661 A.D.) the forces of Wessex were dispersed, and the victors ravaged the 
country of their enemies, and the Wihtwaras, the inhabitants of the 
Isle of Wight, submitted to the dominion of Wulfhere. That piinoe was 
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now the most powerful of the kings on the south of the Humber. And 
he employed his authority in promoting the diffusion of Christianity among 
his dependents. Idolatry disappeared in Mercia; the natives of Essex, 
who, during the pestilence, had relumed to the worship of Woden, were 
reclaimed by the preaching of the bishop Jarumnan, and Edilwalch, king 
of Sussex, at the persuasion of Wulfherc, professed himself a Christian. 
On the day of his baptism, he received from his royal god-father the sover- 
eignty of the Isle of Wight, and of a district comprehending almost the 
eastern moiety of Hampslm-e. 

The power of Wulfhere declined as rapidly as it had risen. Towards the 
end of his reign he was defeated by the Northumbrians, and lost the province 
of the Lindiswaras. The men of W es- 
sox, who had borne his superiority with 
impatience, were encouraged by the 
victory of the Northumbrians to tiy 
again the fortune of war. Though the 
battle was not decisive, it contributed 
to break the power of Wuliliere, at 
whose death Egfrith, the N rthum- 
brian monarch, overran and subjected 
the kingdom (675 a.d.). 

dSthelred was the brother of 
Wulfhere, and had married Osthryda, 
the sister of Egfrith. To this alliuucc 
ho was perhaps indebted for the crown 
of Mercia. Ho led an army against 
Lothairc, king of Kent (670 a.i).), 
burnt the villages and churches, oai'- 
ried off the inhabitants, and destroyed 
the city of Rochester. lie next de- 
manded the province of the Jiudis- 
waras from Egfrith; a war ensued; 
jBlfwino, the brother of the Northum- 
brian, was slain, and J^ltholred, thongli 
ho paid the ioere for the death of 
Mfwine, recovered the possession of 
the disputed territory. For imuiy 
years he reigned with honour, but the 
murder of his queen, Osthryda, by Uio 
Suthenhymbre, the people between 
the Trent and the Humlxir, deeply affected his mind. He gave the gov- 
ernment of the discontented district to his m'phew Cixinred, tihe son of 
Wulfhere, and at last abdicated the throne in liis favour. He had children 
of his own, but they wore of an immature ago, and the nation preferred a 
successor of approved judgment and in the vigour of manhood. iEtholred 
then took the monastic vows in the monastery of Bardenoy, was rinsed to 
the office of abbot, aiwl died at an advanced ago in 7J6 a,d. 

Ckjonred was a prince whose piety mul love of peace are loudly applauded 
by our ancient chroniclers, but whose short roign of five ytms affords only a 
barren theme to tlio historian. As soon as Ccolrod, tho son of tho precedmg 
monarch, was of an age to wield tho sceptre, CJoonrcd resigned the crown 
(709 A.i).), and travelling to Romo, received the monastic nabit from liio 
hands of Pope Constantine. 
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The reign of Ceolred was almost as tranquil as that of his predecessor. 
Once only had he recourse to the fortune of arms, gainst Ine, king of Wessex, 
The battle was fought at Wodnesbeorh, and the victory was claimed by each 
nation. But Ceolred degenerated from the piety of his fathers, and by the 
licentiousness of his morah alienated the minds of the Mercians. In the eighth 
year of his reign, as he sat at table with his thanes, he suddenly lost his reason, 
and Portly after expired in the most excruciating torment. 

Contenmorary with Ceolred was iEthelbald, a descendant of Alwin, the 
brother of renda. He was m the vigour of youth, graceful in his peraon, ambi- 
tious of power, and immoderate in his pleasures. To avoid the jealousy of 
Ceolred, by whom he was considered a rival, .®thelbald had concealed him- 
self among the marshes of Croyland, where he was hospitably entertained 
by Guthlac, a celebrated hermit. As soon as he had learned the death of his 
persecutor, he issued from his retreat, assumed the sceptre without opposition, 
and afterwai’ds, to testify his gratitude for his former benefactor, raised a 
magnificent church and monastery over the tomb of Guthlac. The character 
of iEthelbald was a compoimd of vice and virtue. He was liberal to the 
poor and to his dependents, ho watched with solicitude over the adminis- 
tration of justice, and he severely repressed the hereditary feuds, which 
divided the Mercian thanes and impaired the strength of the nation. Yet in 
his own favour he never scrupled to invade the rights of his subjects, and 
that no restraint might be imposed upon his pleasures, he refused to shackle 
himself with the obligations of marriage. Ihe noblest families were dis- 
graced, the sanctity of.thc cloister was profaned by his amours. The report 
of Ids immorality reached the ears of the missionary St, Bomface, who from 
the heart of Germany wrote to him a letter of most earnest expostulation. 
What influence it had on his conduct is not mentioned, but he soon after- 
wards attended a synod, held by Archbiriiop Cuthbert for the reformation 
of manners, and long before his death forsook the follies and vices of his youth. 

Of the kings who had hitherto swayed the Mercian sceptre, .®thclbald was 
the most powerful. From the Humber to the southern channel, he com- 
pelled eveiy tribe to obey his authority : but he seems to have respected the 
power or the abilities of the Northumbrian monarchs : ho ventured twice to 
mvade their territories, but it was at times when they were engaged in the 
north against the Piets, and the spoils which he obtained wore dearly 
purchased by the infamy of the aggression. In the south the kings of Wessex 
sti-uggled with impatience against his ascendancy, but every effort appeared 
only to rivet their chains. & The armies of .^thelbaJd continually oveiran 
the kingdom, and after the capture of the royal town of Somorton in 733 a.d, 
the Mercian supremacy was accepted. Against the Welsh he led an army m 
which the men of Kent, of East Anglia, and of Wessex fought side by side 
with the Mercians. For twenty years all Britain south of the Humber aclmowlr 
edged the overlordship of .fflthelbald, who proudly styled himself “King not 
of the Mercians only, nut of all the neighbouring peoples who are ctJled by 
the common name of Southern English.” » At length, in 762 a.d., Outhred of 
Wessex rmdertook to emancipate himself and his country, and boldly opposed 
the Mercians in tiie field of Burford in Oxforddiire. In the open space be- 
tween the two armies, ASthilhun, who bore the golden dr^on, the banner of 
W^sex, slew with his own hand the standard-bearer of .Ethelbald: and his 
countrymen hailed as the omen of victory the valour of their champion. An 
ancient poet has described in striking langu^ the shock of the two annies; 
the shouts and efforts of the combatants, tneir murderous weapons, the imear, 
the long sword, and tbe battle-axe, and their prodigality of life in the defence 
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of their respective standards. Chance at length conducted jEthelbald to 
iEthilhun: but the king of Mercia shrunk before the gigantic stature and 
bloody brand of his adversaiy, and gave to his followers the example of a 
precipitate flight 

This defeat abolished for a time the superiority of Mercia. jEthelbald 
did not long smvive his disgi‘ace. Beomrecl, a noble Mercian, aspired to the 
throne, and a battle was fought on the hill of Segcswald m Warwickshire 
(757 A.D ). The king either fell in the engagement or was killed by his own 
guards on the following night. 


THE KEIGN OF OFFA 

The death of .®thelbald transferred the momentary 2 >osscRsiou of the 
crown to Beomred; but the thanes espoused the interests of Offa, a prince 
of royal descent; and the usurper, at the 
end of a few months, was defeated in 
battle and driven out of Mercia (757 a.d.). 

Of the reign of the new monarch the first 
fourteen years were einiiloyed in the sub- 
jugation of his domestic enemies, and the 
consolidation of his own power. In 771 a.d. he 
first appeared in the character of a conqueror, 
and subdued the IJestingi, a people inhabiting 
the coast of Sussex. Three years after- 
wards he invaded Kent and routed the na- 
tives at Otford. From the more feeble, Iks 
turned his arms against the more ixjwerful, 
states. lie entered Oxfordshire, whicli tbrn 
belonged to Weasex; Cynewulf, the West 
Saxon monarch [was defeahid by hbn at] 

Bensington (777 A.n.), and the territory on the 
left bank of the Thames became th(» reward 
of the conqueror. Tlie Britons were next the 
victims of his ambition. The kin^ of Powys 
were driven from Shrewsbury beyond tno 
Wye; the country between that rivei* and the 
Severn was (ilanted with colonics of Saxons; 
and a trench and rampart [known as Offa’s 
Dyke], stretching over a space of one hun- 
dred miles from tne mouth of the Wye to the 
estuary of the Dec, separated the subjesets of Offa fmiu the incursions of their 
vmdictivc neighbours. 

The chair of St. Peter was filled at tliis period by Adrian, the friend aiid 
favourite of Charlemagne. In 786 a.d. two papal legates, the bishops of Ostia 
and Tudortum, accompanied by an envoy from the French mouarcli, landed 
in England, and convoked two synods, the one in Northumbria, the other 
in Mercia. The latter was attended by Offa, and by all the princes and prelates 
on the south of tho Humber. According to Offa's wislies a proiiosition vw 
made m the syno<l that tho jurisdiction of the see of Cantcrnuiy itiiould bo 
confined to the three kingdoms of Kent. Sussex, and Wessex; that ono of 
the Mercian bishops dxould be raised to tno arohiepiscopal rank; and that aU 
the prelates between the Thames and tho Humbor ^ould bo subject to his 
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authority. Jaenbercht [the archbishop of Cauterbmy] did not acquiesce 
without a struggle in the degradation of his church; but the influence of Offa 
was irresistible; and Higebert cf Lichfield was selected to be the new metro- 
politan. Adrian assented to the wishes of the king:^ the pallium mth the 
archiepiscopal dignity was conferred upon Adulph, the successor of Higebert, 
in the see of Lichfield ; and Jaenbercht was compelled to content himself with 
the obedience of the bishops of Rochester, London, Selsey, Winchester, and 
Sherborne. Before the conclusion of the council, Ecgferm, the son of Offa, 
was solemnly crowned, and from that period reigned conjointly with his 
father. 

Alcuin, the Anglo-Saxon preceptor of Charlemagne, had been instrumental 
in opening an epistolary correspondence between his royal pupil and the king 
of Mercia. Charlemagne, as a proof of his friendship, had proposed a marr^e 
between his illegitimate son Charles and a daughter of Offa. The Mercian, 
as the price of his consent, demanded a French princess for his son Ecgferth. 
If we reflect that the two monarchs had hitherto treated each other on the 
footing of perfect equality, there will not apjiear anything peculiarly offensive 
in sudh a demand. Yet it wounded the pride of Charlemagne; he broke off 
all communication with the Mercian court; and the trade with the English 
merchants experienced the most rigorous prohibitions. But Gerwold, the 
collector of the customs, whose interests probably suffered from this mter- 
ruption of commerce, contrived to pacify his sovereign ; and Alcuin, who was 
eoimnissioned to negotiate with the Mercian, succeeded in restormg the rclar 
tions of amity between the two courts. 

The most powerful of the Saxon princes were ambitious of an alliance with 
the family of Offa. Beorhlric and .^thelred, the kings of Wessex and North- 
umbria, had already married his daughters Eadburh and .^Ifleda; and 
.®thelbcrht, the young king of the East Angles, was a suitor for the hand of 
their sister AStheldriua. 'fhis amiable and accomplished prince, by the 
advice of liis council, proceeded mith a numerous train to Mercia. On 
the confines he halted, and sent fomord a messenger with presents and a 
letter announcing the object of his intended visit. A kind invitation 
was returned, accompanied with a promise of security. At his arrival 
he was received with the attention becoming his dignity, and expressions 
of affection most flattering to his hopes. The day was spent in feasting 
and merriment: in the evening iEthelfierht retired to his apartment: but 
shortly afterwards was invited by Wimbert, an officer of the palace, to 
visit Offa, who wished to confer with him on mattera of importance. The 
unsuspecting prince, as he followed his mde through a dark passage, was 
surrounded oy ruffians and deprived of life. At the news, his attendants 
mounted their horses and fled: jEtheldiida, disappointed in her expectations 
of worldly happiness, retired from court, and lived a recluse in the abbey of 
Croyland: and Offa, shut up in his closet, affected, by external demonstrations 
of grief, to persuade the world of his innocence. Gratitude to the founder of 
his abbey has induced the monk of St. Albans to transfer the whole guilt from 
the king to his consort Gjmethyrth: by eveiy other ancient writer, though 
she is said to have suggested, he is representod as having sanctioned, tlie foul 
deed; and, if it be true that he immediately aimexed East Anglia to his own 
dominions, little doubt can be entertained that the man who reaped tlio 

‘ [Adrian was apparently at first opposed to granting Offa's request, and Offa was so 
with liis resistance that ho rommunicatod with Oharloma^ie,suji;gcstmg the Pope’s 
deposition* The subsequent papal assent was probably due to Oharlomagno’s suggestion 
that it would save trouble to himiour Uie Mercian Jking.l 
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advantage had directed tlie execution, of the murder. Offa honoured the 
memory of the prince whose blood ho had shed by erecting a stately tomb 
over his remains, and bestowing rich donations on the chm*ch of Hereford, in 
which they reposed. About the same time he endowed the magnificent abbey 
of St. ijbans. But his heart was corroded by remorse, and his body enfeebled 
by disease. Within two years (794 a d.) he iollowed JEthelberht to the grave. 

Ecgferth, who had been crowned nine years before, succeeded his father. 
Tlie ancient waters indulge in reflections on the misfortunes of a family the 
establislunent of which had cost its founder so many crimes. Ecgferth died 
without Issue after he had possessed the crown one hundred and forty-one 
days Of his sisters, ^Elfleda became a widow soon after her marriage ; Eaclburh 
died in poverty and exile in Italy ; and iEtholdrida finished lier days in seclusion 
at Crojdand. Witliin a few years after the murder of iEthelberht, Offa and 
his race had disappeared for ever. 

The throne of Mercia was next filled by Oeonwulf, descended from another 
of the brothel's of Peiida. At the commeiiccmeut of his reign (79G a.u.), a 
singular revolution in Kent directed his attention to that kingdom. By the 
death of Aluric the race of Hengist bi'canic extuict, and the prospect of a 
throne awakened the ambition of several competitors The successful candi- 
date was a clergyman related to the descendants of (Jerdie, Eailberht Praen,' 
whose aspiring mind prcfciTod the crown to the tonsure. vEthclheard, tlie 
archbishop of Canterbury, treated Eadberht as an apostate, Kadberht con- 
sidered him as a rebel, and the metroiKilitan, unable to maintain the discipline 
of the canons, consulted the Roman {wntiff, Leo III, who after mature delib- 
eration, oxcomimmieated the king, and throahuied that if he did not return 
to the clerical profession, he would exhort all the inhabitants of Britain to unite 
in punishing his disobedience. Ceonwulf took this office on liiinselT, and 
Eadborlit, convinced that resistance would be vain, emleavoured to olucle tlie 
vigilance an<l revenge of his cnoinkis. He was, however, taken: his eyes 
were pul out, and both his hamls amputated. Cuthred, a creature of the 
victors, obtained the throne, with the title, but without the authority, of king. 

The next imdertaking of Ceonwulf was to restore to the sueeessors of 
St. Augustine the prorogatives of whicli they had Ixvn de.spoiled at the im- 
perious demand of Offa. The authority of the nc'w metroixJitan had boon 
endured with reluctance by the l^ngllsh prolah-s. The archbishops of Can- 
terbury and York seized the first opjiortunity of conveying to the king the 
sentiments of the ejiiscopal body, and the metropolitan of Lichfield was 
reduced to his fonner station among the suffragans of Canterbury. 

After a prosijcrous reign of twemty-six yeara, CtKinwuIf was killed in an 
expedition i^ainst the East Anglians. Ho was succeodal by his only son, 
Cenolm (St. Kenelm), a boy of seven years. After the lajise of a few months 
the young pruice was barbarously murdered. Huspiciou attributed his death 
to his older sister Cwenlhryth, wh«s(‘ ambition, it was mid, would have 
willingly purchased the crown with Uie blood of a brother. If such were 
her views, she was disappointed. Coolwulf, her uncle, ascesnded the throne ; 
but his reign was short. In his second year he was dethroned by Bp,omwuIf, 
a Mercian, who had no better title than his power and opulence. Ills abilities 
are said to have boon unequal to his station, and he was soon compelled to 
yield to the superior genius of Egliert, king of Wessex (824 A-d.). 


eatplanation,” he Bays, “suRgoste that Eadborht wm a troublwwmo mtheling, loader of a national 
EentisU party in opposition to tlio Mercian supremacy; and tbat be had been tonsured to 
iueapacitatc him for rule.”] 
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THE RISE OP WESSEX 

In Wessex the descendants of Cerdic, after a struck of three hundred 
years, triumphed over every opponent, and united all the nations of the 
Anglo-Saxons m one great and powerful monarchy. The death of Ceawlin 
and the accession of his nephew Ceolric have been already noticed. To 
Ccolric, after a short reign of five years, succeeded his brother Ceolwulf, whose 
enterprisingspirit engaged him in constant hostilities with the Saxons, Hritoiis, 
Scots, and Piets. The men of Sussex made a bold but_ unsuccessful effort to 
recover their independence. The war was conducted with the most obstinale 
valour, and though Ceolwulf crushed his opponents, it was with the loss of 
his bravest warriors. He next led a numerous army against the Britons, 
drove Mouric, their king, beyond the Severn, and penetrated to the bankfe of 
the Wye. 

Ceolwulf was succeeded (611 a.®.) by C 3 megils, the son of Ceolric, who 
divided the kmgdom with his brother Cwichelm. This partition did not 
diminish the strength of the nation. The two brothers appeared to bo iini- 
mated by the same sphit, and united their efforts to promote the public 
prosperity. They led a powerful aimy to Bampton, in Devonshire. The 
Britons fled at the martial appearance of the enemy. The three sons of 
Sseberht, who had succeeded to the kingdom of Essex, ventured to jirovoke 
the hostility of the two brothers; but they fell on the field of battle, and of 
their followers but few escaped to esury the intelligence to their countrymen. 

The character of Cwichelm Is disgraced by the attempt of his messenger 
Eomer to assassinate Eadwine, king of Northumbria. What peculiar provo- 
cation he might have received, it is vain to conjecture: according to Malmes- 
bury,? he had been deprived of part of his territory. The silence of 
historians acquits Cjmegus of any share in the guilt of his brother; but ho 
was unwilling to see him fall a victim to the resentment of the Northumbrian, 
and assisted him with all his forces in a fruitle&s attempt to repel Eadwine. 
Fortimately, the conqueror was appeased, and left them in possession of their 
territories. Two years afterwanfe, Penda, who was then beginning his san- 
guinary career, determined to measure his strength with that of the West 
Saxons. The battle was fought at Cirencester. The obstinacy of the two 
armies prolonged the contest till it was interrupted by the darkness of ni^t. 
The conflict was about to be renewed in the mommg, when both parties, 
appalled by the loss of the preceding day, were induced by their mutual fears 
to listen to terms of reconciliation. Cynegils survived his brother seven years, 
and died in C42 a.i). 

The throne was next filled by Cenwahl, the son of tlie last monarch, who 
liad refused to embrace Christianity with his father and uncle. He had for- 
merly married a sister of Penda; but as soon as he obtained the crown, 
he dismissed her with ignominy, and bestowed his hand on a more favourite 

g rincess. The Mercian, urged by resentment, entered Wessex, defeated 
_ enwahl mid chased him out of his dominions. Ho found an asylum 
in the territory of Anna, the virtuous king of tlie East Angles, where ho 
vfos induced to abjure the deities of paganism. In the third year of his 
exUe, he recovered his throne by the assistance of his nephew Cuthrod. 
Cenwahl was eminently successful against the Britons. He defeated tliera 
at Bradford, and afterwards at Pen, and made the Parrot the wostorn boundary 
of his kingdom. But he was compelled to bgnd before the superior power 
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of Wulfhere, king of Mercia. The chance of war threw that prince into the 
hands of Cenwahl, but lie recovered his liberty, defeated the West Saxons 
(661 A.D.), and transferred the sovereignty of the Isle of Wight and part of 
Hampshire to Edilwalch, the king of Sussex. 

At the death of Cenwahl without childi'en (672 x.d.), an allm'iug prospect 
was opened to the ambition of the remaining descendants of Cerdic, but the 
reins of government were instantly seized by his widow Bexburga, a princess 
whose spirit and abilities were worthy of a crown. By her promptitude and 
decision she anticipated or suppressed the attempts of her opponents. At 
the head of her army she overawed the neighbouring princes, who were eager 
to humble the power of Weasex, and by the lenity of her sway, eiidoavourecl 
to reconcile her subjects to the novelty of a female reign. ' Yet a general 
discontent prevailed ; the chipftain.s conceived it a disgrace to submit to the 
sceptre of a woman, and she would probably have been driven from the 
throne, harl not her death anticipated the attempt, before the first year of 
her reign was expired. 

The government of Wcasex now assumed the form of an aristocracy. 
The most powerful thanes associated for their mutual defence, and in the 
emergencies of foreign war conferred [in succession on several of their number] 
the title of king. Among the numerous princes of the family of Cerdic was 
^adwalla, of the house of Ceawlin. Ilis youth, activity, and courage had 
distinguished him above his equals; but the qualities which attracted the 
a^iration of the people alarmed the jealousy of Centwiu [then king], and 
Ceadwalla, with a band of faithful adherents, retired into Buasex. Yet the 
fugitive scorned to solicit assistance from the enemies of his country, and in 
the forests of Andred's Weald and Clultouo he maintained his independence. 
Insensibly the number of his followers incroasod, adventunu’s and malcon- 
tents crowded to hia standard, and ho made a sudden and unexpected irruption 
into the cultivated part of Sussex. iBthelwoalh, who attempted w'ith a few 
followers to oppose him, was slain, and the flames of war wore spread over the 
country, when the ealdomien Berhthuiio and .dflthelhunc rctunierl from Kent 
with the army of Sussex, and drove this band of outlaws to their fonner asylum 
in the forest. There Ceadwalla received the welcome intelligence that his 
persecutor Centwin was dead, and had generously, on his <leath-bed, nomcil 
him his successor. He hastened into Wessex (086 A.n.) ; his re|>utation had 
already interested the people in his favour, his rivals were intimidated by 
the martial appearance of his followers, and Ceadwalla ascended, without 
opposition, the throne of Cerdic. 

The first care of the new king was to remove the disgrace which he had 
so lately received in Sussex. With a powerful anny he entered that country, 
slew Berhthune in battle, and KKlueod the natives to their fonner dependence 
on the crown of Wessex. Thence he pursued his victorious career into Kent. 
The inhabitants fled at his approach : and the riches of the t)pen eoxiutry 
became the spoil of the invaders. 

The Isle of Wight hatl l>cen formerly subjugated and colonised by a body 
of Jutes. Wulfhere had severed it from Wessex : Ceadwalla resolved to reunite 
it to his dominions. Arvald, who held tlie island under the crown of Sussex, 
defended himself with courage; and Ceadwalla receivctl several wounds before 
he could subdue his antagonist. Tlie next theatre of his ambition was the 
kingdom of Kent. His brother Mul commanded the West-Saxon array; and 
the natives, recurring to Uio policy which they had adopted in the former 
year, retired at the approach of the invaders. Mul, whom the absence of an 
enemy had rendered negligent, incautiously separated from his forces with 
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twelve attendants. He was descried by the peasants, attacked, hunted into 
a cottage, and burnt to death. Ceadwalla hastened to revenge the fate of his 
brother, and devoted the whole of Kent to the flames and the sword. 

From his first acquaintance with Wilfrid, the king had hnbibed a favourable 
notion of the Christian worship : when he had mounted the throne, he invited 
the bishop into Wessex, honoured him as his father and benefactor, and deter- 
mined to embrace the faith of the gospel. Another pnnee would have been 
content to receive baptism from his own prelate or his instnietor: Ceadwalla 
resolved to receive it from the hands of the sovereign pontiff. He crossed 
the sea (688 a.d)., visited in his progress the most celebrated churches, testified 
his piety by costly presents, was honourably entertained by Oinmcbert, king 
of the Lombards, and entered Home in the spring of the year 688 a.d. On 
the vigil of Easter he was baptised by Pope Sergius, and changed his name to 
that of Peter, in honour of the prince of the apostles. But before he laid 
aside the white robes, the usual distinction of those who had been lately 
baptised, he was seized with a mortal illness, and died on the 20th of April, 
in the thirtieth year of his age. 

INE AND HIS sreoEssons 

The successor of Ceadwalla was Inc, who derived his descent from Ceawlin 
(689 A.D.). As a warrior Inc was equal, as a legislator he was superior, to 
the most celebrated of his predecessors. In the fifth year of his reign he 
a^rnbled the witenagemot, and "with the advice of his father Cenred, of 
his bishops Hedda and Ercouwald, of all his caldormen, and wise men and 
clergy,” enacted seventy-nine laws, by which he regulated the administration 
of justice, fixed the legal compensation for crimes, checked the prevalence 
of hereditary feuds, placed the conquered Britons under the protection of 
the state, and exposed and punished the frauds which mi^t be committed 
in the transfer of merchandise and the cultivation of land. Essex (by what 
means is unknown) had already been annexed to his crown; and Kent was 
again destined to lament the day in which Mul had perished. At the head of 
a resistless army Ine demanded the were for the death of his cousin; and 
Withred, king of Kent, to appease the resentment of the invader, paid the 
full compensation, thirty thousand pounds of silver. The Wost-Saxon 
monarch steadily pursued the policy of his fathers in the gradual subjugation 
of the Britons ; added by successive conquests several districts to the western 
provinces of his kingdom ; and esmelled, mter long struggles, Geraint, the king 
of Cornwall. His cUspute with (Jeolred of Mercia was more bloody and less 

f lorious,^ The battle was fought at Wodnesbeorh (Wamborough) (716 A. 0 .). 
loth clamied tiie victory : but neither dared to renew the engagement. 

If the abilities of Ine had promoted the prosperity of Wessex, the duration 
of his reign exhausted the patience of the more aspiring among the descend- 
ants of Cerdic. He had swayed the sceptre two-and-thirty years, when the 
jetheling Cynewulf ventured to claim the royal authority, and in a short time 
paid the forfeit of his ambition. The next year his example was followed by 
another pretender named Ealdberht, who seized the strong castle of Taunton, 
which Ine h^ lately erected in Somersetshire. It was at the moment when 
an insurrection had drawn the king into Sussex: but his queen, jEthdburh, 
assembled an army, took tlie fortress by storm, and levelled it with the 
ground. Ealdberht had the good fortune to escape from his pursuers, 
and was raised by the enemies of Ine to the tl^onc oi Sussex. During two 
years the natives successfully maintained the stru^le for their independence. 
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but ill the third they were defeated, and the death of Ealdberht consum- 
mated the subjection of their country (725 a.d.)- 

Ine was the friend and benefactor of the churchmen. The religious senti- 
ments which he had imbibed in early life sunk more deeply into his mind 
as he advanced in years, and their influence was strengthened by the ex- 
hortations of his queen, who ardently wished for the retirement of the cloister. 
With this view, if we may credit the naiTative of Malmesbury,? she devised 
and executed the most singular stratagem. The kmg and queen had given 
a splendid entertainment to the nobility and clergy of the kingdom. The 
following morning they left the castle, but after a ride of a few hours, Ine, 
at the earnest solicitaiion of ^Ethelburh, consented to return. He was sur- 
prised at the silence and solitude whicli appeared to reign in the castle. At 
each step his astonishment increased. The furniture had disappeared, the 
hall was strewn with fragments and rubbish, and a litter of swine occupied 
the very bed in which he had passed the night. His eyes interrogated the 
queen, who seized the moment to read her husband a lecture on tne vanity 
of human greatness and the happy serenity of an obscure and religious life. 
It is not, liowcver, ncccssaiy to have recourse to the story. There are other 
ground.s on which the determination of Ine may be explained, without at- 
tributing it to so clumsy an artifice. He had now reigned seven-and-thirty 
years. Tiro peace of his old ago had boon disturbed by rebellion. His 
body was broken by infirmity, his mind distracted by care. Experience 
had taught him how difficult it was to hold with a feeble h^d the 
reigns of government among a warlike and turbulent nobility. He re- 
solved to descend from that situation, which he could no longer retain with 
dignity, and religion offered to his gray hairs a safe and a holy retreat. In the 
witeiiagoraot he resigned the ciown (728 a.I).), released his subjects from 
tlicir alktgiauce, and expressed his wish to spend the remainder of his days 
in lamenting Uie errors of his youth. Within a few w'ecks the royal penitent, 
accompanied by jEthelburh, quitted Wessex. To watch and pray at the 
tombs of the apostles Peter and Paul was the first object of their wishes, 
and after a tedious journey they arrived iiuHomc, and visited the holy places. 
It may be, as some writers have assorted, that Inn then built the school of 
the English in that city: but this circumstance was unknown to the more 
ancient historians, and cair hanlly bo reconciled with the humility of the 
king, whoso endeavour it was to elude the notice of the public, and to live 
confoun(le<I with tlie mass of the common people. On tliis account he ndused 
to shave his head, or wear the monastic habit, and continued to support him- 
self by the laboui* of his hands, and to perform his devotions in the garb of a 
poor and unknown pilgrim. He died before the expiration of the year, and 
was followc<l to Uio grave by yEthelbiirh, the consort of his greatness, and the 
faithful companion of his poverly and repentance. 

When luo resigned the crown, he recommended to his people /Etholheard, 
his queen’s brother, and Oswald, a descendant of the house of Ceawlin, _ The 
two princes immccliatcly became antagonists, and Oswald, defeated, died in 
730 A.D. iEtbolhcard followed him in 741 A.n., leaving his throne to his 
brother Cuthred, who defeated the Mercians and a^ain secured the indo- 
ponclence of Wessex. Cuthred, in turn, was succeeded in 764 a,t>. by Sigobort, 
who before tlie yeai’’s end was deposed and replaced by Cynewulf of the 
house of Cerdic.» 

Of tho long reign of Cynewulf wo know little more than that it was sig- 
nalised by several victories over tho Britons, and disgraced by the surrender 
of Beonngton to the IHLsrcians (776 a.d.). 

B. w/— voift xna. t 
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The throne was next occupied by Beorhtric. The West-Staxon thanes 
had still retained the ancient privilege of electing their kings. Though they 
confined their choice to the descendants of Cerdic, they frequently disregarded 
the order of hereditary succession. This practice was productive of the most 
serious evils. Every prince of the royal race nourished the hope of ascendmg 
the throne ; and, as the unsuccessful candidate often appealed to the sword, 
the strength of the nation was impaired by domestic dissensions; and the 
reigning king was frequently compelled to divert his attention from the general 
welfare to his own individual security. The opponent of Beorhtric was Egbert, 
who, u n able to withstand the power of his enemy, left the island, and sought 
employment in the armies of Charlemagne. Of the exploits of Beorhtric, 
duiing the sixteen years of his reign, historians are silent : the circumstances 
of his death, on account of its consequences, have arrested their attention. 
Beorhtric had married Eadburh, the daughter of Offa, a princess as ambitious 
and onprmcipled as her father. By her imperious temper she governed her 
husband, and, through him, the whole nation. The king liad noticed with 
particular distinction the ealdorman Worr. Jealous of the rising influence 
of this yoimg nobleman, Eadburh prepared for him a poisonous potion ; but, 
unfortunately, the king drank of the same cup, and accompanied his favourite 
to the grave. Hie West Saxons vented their imprecations against the mur- 
deress, who escaped with her treasures to Franco; and the witonagemot 
enacted a law by which the consorts of the futm-o kings were deprived of the 
style and privileges of royalty. Eadburh was presented to Charlemagne, and 
when the jeering monarch asked her whom slie would have, him or his son, 
"Your son,” she replied, “for he is the younger.” The emperor was, or 
affected to be, displeased; but made her a present of an opulent monastery, 
in which she resided with the title of abbess. Soon, however, her dissolute 
conduct scandalised the sisterhood and the public. She was expelled with 
ignominyj and after many adventures terminated her miserable existence 
at Pavia in Italy, where the daughter of the king of Mercia, and widow of the 
king of Wessex, was often seen soliciting in rags the charity of passengora. 


EGBERT AND THE COMING OF THE NORTHMEN 

The expulsion of Egbert, and his reception at the court of Charlemagne 
have been already mentioned. Tliree years he served in the annies of that 
emperor, and improved the period of nis exile in acquiring a proficiency in 
the arts of war and government. The death of Beorhtric recalled him to his 
native country (802). He was the only remaining prince of the house of 
Cerdic, and by the West-Saxon thanes his claim was unanimously acknowl- 
edged. 

Egbert devoted the commencement of his reign to the cultivation of 
peace and the improvement of his people. It was not till 809 tliat he un- 
sheathed the sword: but from that period each succeeding year was marked 
by new victories and conquests. He repeatedly invaded and appropriated 
to himself a portion of the territory of the ancient Britons, and tlxe natives of 
Cornwall, exhausted by numerous defeats, reluctantly submitted to the 
conqueror. The East Angles, by entreaties and presents, induced him to 
make war upon the Mercians. The two armies met at Ellandun (828), on 
the banks of the WUly; and Beomwulf, after an obstinate resistance, yielded 
to his adversary, who overran the feeble kingdoms of Kent and EfHOX, and 
united them to his own dominions. Beomwulf and, after him, his successor, 
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Luclecan, sought to wreak their vengeance on the East Angles. Both lost 
their lives in the fruitless attempt; and Wiglaf, who next ascended the throne, 
had scarcely pasped the sceptre when he was compelled to i-op it at the 
approach of the West Saxons. Unable to collect an army, he endeavoured 
to elude the pmsuit of the invaders : wandered for throe years in the forests 
and marslies; and during four months obtained a secure retreat in the cell 
of .SItheldrida, the daughter of Offa, who lived a recluse in the chui'ch of 
Croyland. Time and the entreaties of the abbot Siward mitigated the 
resentment of Egbert, who at last permitted Wiglaf to retain the sceptre [of 
Mercia] on condition that he should pay an annual tribute, and swear fealty 
to the king of Wessex. By the submission of the Mercians and of the 
East Angles, Egbert found himself 
on the frontiers of Northumbria 
(828) which was already subdued 
by the terror of his name. The 
chieftains, with Eanfrid at their 
head, met him at Dore, acknowl- 
edged him for their lord, and gave 
hostages for their obedience. 

Thoiico ho directed his arms 
against the Britons, [lenetrated 
through the heart of North Wales, 
and [uaiited his victorious stand- 
ard in tlic isle of Aiiglcsoa. Thus 
in the space of iiinetocn years did 
Egbert, by his policy and victories, 
extend the authority of We.wjc 
over the greater part of the isliuid.' 

Scarcely^ however, had the king 
attahnal this superiority over the 
native princes, when he saw him- 
self assailed by a foreign and most 
dangerous oiicmy. At this period 
the peninsula of Jutland, the isl- 
ands of the Baltic, and the shores 
of the Scandinavian peninsula 
wore the birthplace of a race of 
men, who, like the Saxons of old, 
spent the best portion of their lives 
on the waves, despised the tnuiquil enjoynronts of peace, and iireforrod the 
acquisitions of rapine to the laborious profits of industry. Their maritime 
situation familiarised them with the dangers of the ocemi ; and an abHurd law 
of succession, which univei-sally prevailed among a multitude of chieftains, 
consimed the majority of their children to the profession of piracy. The eldest 
son obtained tlio whole patrimony of his family : tlie rest of the brothers re- 
ceived no other inlieritanco than their swords and ships, with which they were 
expected to acc[uirc reputation and riches. Till the eighth contmy these sea- 
kings confinod tlieir depredations to the northern seas : but they had heard of 
the wealthy provinces m the sotith; and the success of their attempts incited 

P Qreen,ff in dosing his Making of England, says that tho subssqnont strufsiss never wholly 
undid die work which the sword of E^ort had aoeompllslied, and that "from the moment the 
Norihumbrian thofpis bowed to thoir West Saxon overlord, England was made in fact if not 
in same.”] 
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t,hf>r» to engage in more distant and important ejqiedilions. Their first 
attempts were directed against the British Isles; next they desolated the 
coasts of France and Spain, at last they sailed through the straits which 
divide Europe from Africa, and taught the shores of the Mediterranean to 
tremble at the names of the Danes and Northmen.' The establishment of a 
Danish dynasty in England, of the duchy of Normandy in Fiance, and after- 
wards of a powerful kingdom in Italy, bears sufficient testimony to their 
courage, their activity, and their perseverance ^ 

The Danes were not a people altogether foreign to the English; they were 
of kindred race and spoke a kindred tongue. Had thoh inroads Ix'giui 
when the settlements of Angles, Saxons, and Jutes weie still new, they might 
have passed for a fouith branch of the same stock, come to sharu the .spoil 
with their kinsfolk. As it was, their nearness in blood and .s[X‘Ocli made 
them disposed to accept a new religion at the hands ol the English, and in 
the end to merge their own national behig in that of the English, in a way in 
which the En^ish themselves had been in no way dispo.sed to do towards 
the wholly foreign races among whom they settled. 

Of their descents in England during Uie eighth century three only are re- 
corded, one on the Isle of Thanct(787 A.n.) and two on the coast of Nortliuiii- 
bria. If these attempts produced a tciuporaiy alarm, thi'y furmshetl no cause 
of permanent uneasiness. But towards the close of the reign of Egliort, the 
numbers of the pirates perpetually increased, and their visits were annually 
renewed. In 832 they landed in the Isle of Bhcpotiy, conveyed away the plun- 
der, and returned homo without molestation. The next year a fleet of fivc- 
and-thirty sail entered the mouth of the Dart, and Egbert had the morti- 
fication to see his West Saxons turn their backs to the invaders. (fonviuccKl 
of the necessity of preparation, he smnmoned all his vassals to meet him in 
London^ explained to them the measures which he had resolved to adopt, 
and waited in anxious suspense for the next descent of the enemy. They 
landed on the coast of Cornwall (836), where, by the offers of friendshi]), 
they seduced the Britons from their allegiance, and at Hongcsls' Down cii- 
countoi-ed with united forces the men of Wessex. The king commanded 
in person; and a bloody but decisive victory restored the glory of his 
arms, crushed the rebellion of the Britons, and compollod the invaders to 
seek refuge in their ships. This was the last exploit of Egbert, who died 
(839), aftei’ a long, glorious, and fortunate reign. 


jBTnSLWULF AND HIS SONS 

Egbert, about the middle of bis reign, had moulded the petty king- 
doms of lient, Essex, and Sussex into one government, which he gave to 
his elder son, iEthelwulf, with the title of king, .fflthelwulf, on the death of 
his father (839), succeeded to the hi^er throne of Wessex, and transferred 
this subordinate kingdom to his son Jlthelstan. 

Of this monarch it has frequently been observed that he was fitter to 
wear the cowl than to wield the sceptre. The education of his early years 
had been confided to Swithin, provost of Winchester, and the care of the 

g A distinction must be noted between the Danes and the Northmen. Freeman says that 
candinavian settlements in England were almost wholly Danbh in the stneter sense, 
and only in the northern part of mo idand are invasions of actual Northmen reoordod. 
“ Tho name Northmen at an earlier time,” says Freemame “ meant the Scandinavian nations 
generally ; it is now specially used to mean the men of Norway.”] 
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tutor was repaid by Egbert with the office of royal chaplain. From, the 
lessons of his preceptor, the young prince was removed to study the military 
art under the auspices of his father; and after the victory of Ellandun, he 
commanded the army which expelled Baldred, king of Kent, from his do- 
minions, and annexed that province, with Surrey and Essex, to the ancient 
patrimony of the house of Cerdic. As soon as he had mounted the throne, 
he bestowed upon his former tutor the vacant bishopric of Winchester; but 
retained at the head of the council the experienced bishop of Sherborne. The 
incessant and dosultoiy invasions of the Nortlmicn suggested the propriety 
of appointing oflicers in the maritime districts, •who, on the first alarm, might 
collect the inhabitants, and oppose the landing or progress of the enemy; 
and this arrangement, though, by dividing the foice of the country, it lessened 
the chance of victory, generally succeeded in confining the depredations of 
the invaders to the vicinity of the coast. The w’hole island w’as now sur- 
rounded by their squatlrons (840). While one occupied the attention oi 
yEthelwulf, a second of thirty-three sail entered the port of Southampton, 
and soon afterwards a third effected a landing on the Isle of Poitland. Of 
the king’s success wo are not informed. Wulfhere defeated the invaders at 
Southampton, but Jithelhelm was slain at Portland with many of the men 
of Dorset. The next spring a powerful army landed in Lincolnshire. The 
ealdorman Herebryht, with his followers, perished in the marshes, and the 
barbarians pushed their victorious career through Rast'Anglia to the Thames. 
'Ihc following year three bloody battles were fought at Kocliester, Canterbury, 
and London; and .^Etholwulf himself was defeated in an action at Channouth. 

Whether it was that the jiiratos were discouraged by the obstinate resistance 
which they cxpcnienced, or that France, now become the tlieatrc of intestine 
fouils and fratenial ambition, offered a more inviting prospect, they apiiear 
to have abandoned Britain for tlu* next ten yeais. But in 851 several sepia d- 
rons returned to tlie island. One army had landed the preceding autumn 
in the Isle of Thanet, and had passed the winter on shore, a circumstance 
which filled the Saxons with eonstemation, as it seemed to denote a design 
of permanent conquest. In the spring a fleet of three hundred and fifty sail 
ascended the Thames; Canterbury and London were sacked, and Bcorntulf, 
the tributary king of Mercia, was defeated. The liarbarians turned to 
Surrey, where iEtrw'Iwulf with his West Saxons waited to receive them at 
Ockley. The battle that ensued was most obstinate and sanguinary. The 
victory remained to ililthelwulf, and tlio loss of the Northmen is said to have 
been greater than they liad ever sustained in any age or country. Tlic other 
divisions of the Saxon forces wore equally successful. Coorl, with the men of 
Devon, defeated the barbarians at Wenbury, and jEtlielstan, king of Kent, 
captoed nine of tlieir ships in an ougagoincnt near Sandwich. So many 
victories gave to this the name of the prosperous year; and the Northmen, 
disheartened by their IoSvse,s, respected during the remamder of JEthelwulf’s 
reign the shores of Britain. 

Tlie pious curiosity which had induced so many of the Saxon princes and 
prelates to visit the city of Romo, was not yet extinguished in the breaste 
of their posterity. The bishop of Winehester had lately performed the 
journey, and ha<l been sicoompanied by Alfred, the youngest and best-beloved 
of live sons of JSthelwulf, a boy in the fifth year of his The prince was 

PTUe generally accepted date of Alfred’s birth on the autlwrity of Assert* is 849, which 
would make him only four years old at tlie tbiio of his first journey to Home. In another 
place, however, Asser tells us tliat Alfred was Urn yearn old at this uine and thin statement is 
taken as more nearly probable by Hainsay,f who, thereforo, sots 642 as the your of his birth, 
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honourably received by the pontiff, Leo IV, who, at the request of his father, 
conferred on him the regal unction, and the sacrament of confirmation. In 
855 the tranquillity which England enjoyed encom-aged Jlthelwulf to under- 
take the same journey. Attended by a splendid retinue, the royal pilgrim, 
with his son Alfred, crossed the channel, visited the most celebrated churches 
of Gaul, and was sumptuously entertained at the court of Charles the Bald, 
king of France At Rome he spent several months, rebuilt the school or 
hospital of the Saxons, which had lately been burnt, made numerous presents 
to the pope, and solicited an ordinance that no Englisliman should be con- 
demned to do penance in irons out of his own countiy. On his return he 
again visited the French monarch, and after a courtship of three months 
was married to his daughter Judith, who probably had not yet reached her 
twelfth year. The ceremony was performed by Hincmar, archbishoj) of 
Rheims. At the conclusion the princess was crowned and seated on a throne 
by the side of her husband, a distinction which she afterwards claunod, to 
the great displeasure of the West Saxons. 

imeient writers have not mentioned to whom iEthelwulf had intrusted 
the reins of government during his absence. But iEthelbald, his eldest son, 
a prince of impetuous passions and insatiable ambition, conceived the design 
of seizing the throne for himself, and of holding it in defiance of his father. 
His advisera and accomplices were Ealstan, the celebrated bishop of Sher- 
borne, and Eanwulf, the ealdormau of Somerset. In the forest of Sciwood 
the project was disclosed to some of the more powerful thanes, whose appro- 
bation appeared to insure its success. But at the return of JSthclwulf 
(856) the tide of popularity flowed in his favour; the majority of the nation 
condemned the treason of an unnatural son, and a civil war would have teen 
the consequence had not the moderation of the king consented to a partition 
of his dominions. He resigned to .dSthelbald the kingdom of Wessex, and 
contented himself with the provinces which [his son] iEthelstan, who died 
in 853, had governed with the title of king. He survived this compromise 
but two years. By his will, which was coiifimied in a general assembly of 
the thanes, he left that share of the kingdom still in his possession to his 
second son, .®thelbcrht.^ He died in 857. 

After the death of JSthelwulf, .®thelbald continued to sit on the throne of 
Wessex; jEthellxsrht, in pursuance of his father’s will, assumed the govern- 
ment of Kent, Essex, Sussex, and Surrey. The new king had been the fore- 
most to condemn the marriage of iEthelwulf with the daughter of the French 
monarch ; ho now forgot his former enmity to the princess, and took the young 
widow to his own bod. This incestuous connection scandalised the people 
of Wessex: their disapprobation was publicly and lou<^ expressed; and the 
king, overawed by the remonstrances of the bishop of Winchester, consented 
to a separation. 

In the battles which were fought during the life of .dSthclwulf, jEthelbald 
had acquired peculiar distinction. During his own reign, either he possessed 
no opportunity of displaying his courage, or the memory of his exploits has 
been obliterated. Yet his martial character so endeared him to the youth of 
Wessex, that they lamented his death as a national calamity. He died in 880. 

“ This, ” concludes Ramsay, “ is intellipble : a mission to Rome at four years of age passes belief. 
Again, if we take Alfred to have been eleven years old in 853, the story about his mother and the 
book honuouisos with the statement that he began to read when he was twelve. That would 
be after his first visit to Rome.”] 

_ ‘ [A bequest of throe hundred manousses a year to the pope may have been the bogin- 

nmg or the later Romefeoh or Peter’s Pence. One mancus equalled one-fourth of a mark, two 
of which at tlint time made a pound.] 
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According to some writers, the crown of Wessex, agreeably to the provisions 
contained in the testament of ^thelwulf, ought, on the demise of the last 
king, to have descended to jEthelred, the third of the brothers. But .Silthel- 
berht, who had hitherto possessed the kingdom of Kent, advanced the claun 
of seniority, and his pretensions were admitted by the great council of Wessex, 
His martial virtues are said to have been eciual to tnoso of his late brother: 
and the title of “ invincible conqueror” was accorded to him by the admiration 
or flattery of his contemporaries. Yet the moagi-o chronicles of the times 
contain no record of his victories; and we are only told tliat his reign was 
short, and that he died in 8G5. 

Under this prince tlie city of Winchester was sacked by the Northmen, 
who, as they conveyed the plunder to Soutliarapton, were defeated with 
great slaughter by the ealdormen of Hamjishire and Berkshire. Another 
army landed in the Isle of Thanet, and sold to the men of Kent their for- 
bearance for a considerable sura of money. But they laughed at the credulity 
of the pm’chasors; and the easU'rn moiety of the province was pillaged and 
depopulated by the faithless barbariiins. 

It was also during his reign that an event occurred in the north which 
endangered by its consequences the vi'iy (‘.xistimce of the Saxons as a nation. 
Among the searkings, one of the most adventurous and successful was Ilagnar 
Lodbrok.^ On the shores of the Baltic, in the Orkneys, and the Hebrides, in 
Ireland, Scotland, and Northumbria, he had diffused the terror of his name. 
In France the intrejiid pirate had conducted his fleet up the Seine, spinad 
the flames of devastation on each sidis of its bunks, and taken possession of 
the city of Paris, which was redeemed from destruction by the payment of 
seven thousand pounds of silver. By las orders ships of a larger size tlian 
had hitherto been navigated by his countrymen wcTe constructed for an 
invasion of England: but, whether it was owing to the violence of the 
weather, or the unskilfulness of tlu^ marinem, they were wrecked on the coast 
of Northumbria. Eagnar with scveial of his followera reached the shore, 
and heedless of the consequenw's, cominoncod thc5 usual career of depredation. 
Tliough the Northumbrians had cast off tlic yoke imposcrl on tluuii by Egbert, 
their country was tom by civil dlssimsions; and at this very monasut they 
wore divided by the opposite pretensions of two competitors, Osbert and 
.®lla. At the first now.s of the descent of the Northmen, the latter flew to the 
coast, fought with tlie jplundorei's, made Ilagnar prisoner, and immediately 
put him to death. He is said t<) have been devoured by snakes, and to have 
consoled his last moments with the hojie that “tlu* cubs of the boar” would 
avenge his fate. Nor was ho disappointed. His sons, who were in Denmark, 
swore to punish the murderer ; the relations, the friends, and the admirers or 
the deceased chieftain crowded to their standard; and eight sea-klnp, with 
twenty jarls, combined Ihoir forces in the pursuit of mvengo and plunder. 

By the death of ./Ethclbcrht the crown of Wessex had diwolvcd on iEthcl- 
rod, the third of tlie sons of Afltholwulf. About the same time the northern 
armament, conveymg several thousand warriom, under the command of 
Ivar and Ubba, reached the coast of East Anglia. Tlioy landed without 
opposition; but finding their number unequal to the enterprise which they 

‘ fl'tiu stoiy of Ragnar Lodbrok, or Loclbrog, luid his sons, Hoolfdono and Ivar, the first 
leaders of the Northmen whoso names liave come down to u», is so clouded in loRend and ro- 
mance tihat it is wellnigh impossible to discover exactly wtiat they acoomplishod. With 
their invasions, says Ramsay,/ wo have at any rate “the first unquestionable appearance, of 
the Danes iiiopor in Uruat Brittdn” as (hsthiguishod from the roven of the Srauduiavian 
p«n!nsula.l 
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had undertaken, they fortified their camp, and patiently awaited the arrival of 
reinforcements from the Baltic. The winter was spent in procui'ing horses for 
the army, and in debauching the fidelity of some among the Northumbrian 
chieftains. In February they abandoned East Anglia, and by the 1st of March 
•were in possession of York. Alarmed for their country, Osbert and ASUa 
postponed the decision of their private quarrel, and united their forces against 
the common enemy. On the 21st of March they suiprised the Danes in 
the neighbourhood of York, drove &em into the city, and made a breach 
in the walls. They had penetrated into the streets, when despair redoubled 
the efforts of the Northmen, and the assailants were in their turn compelled to 
retire. Osbert, with the_ bravest of the Northumbrians, was slain; jElla had 
the misfortune to fall alive into the hands of his enemies, who enjoyed the 
exquisite delight of torturing the man who had slain Ragnar. His ribs were 
chvided from the spine; liLs lungs were drawn through the opening, and salt 
was thro'wn into the wounds. This ■victory gave the Danes an undisputed 
possession of the country south of the Tyne; the natives on the north of that 
river solicited the friendship of the invaders, and, with their consent, confeiTed 
the sovereign power on a chieftain called Ecgberht. 

The army of the barbarians now divided itself into two bodies. The smaller 
remained at York to cultivate the country; the more numerous marched to 
the south, and took possession of Nottingham. Burhred, king of Mercia, 
immediately solicited the assistance of iEthclred, ■who, with his brother Alfred 
and the forces of Wessex, joined the Mercian army. The enemy prudently 
confined themselves within the walls of the town, and the besiegers were 
unable to force them to a battle. _ At length Nottingham was surrendered 
by capitulation, and the Danes retired without molestation to their country- 
men at York. 

The next e^edition of the Northmen (870) led them across the Humber 
into Lincolnshire. The Saxon prmces remained idle spectators of the pro^ 
ress of the Danes, instead of uniting their forces for the defence of theur 
common country. Tliey appear to have conceived that the fu^ of the torrent 
would, as it rolled on, gradually subside. The king of Mercia had seen one 
of his most opulent provinces for six months in their possession, and yet, 
under the pretence of opposing the Britons in the west, had not made a single 
effort for its deliverance. From Mercia the invaders entered the country of 
the Bast Angles. Thej; had already burned Thetford, when Ulfketul, the 
ealdorman, reterded their advance for a few days. But Eadmund, the king, 
conscious of his inability to contend against superior numbers, and afraid of 
inflaming their re^ntment bv a fruitless resistance, disbanded his forces, and 
retired towards his castle of Pramlingham. He was intercepted at Hoxno, 
on the Waveney, and conducted in chains to the quarters of Ivar. The 
proposals of the searking were rejected by the captive as repugnant to his 
honour and religion. To extort his compliance, he was bound naked to a tree 
and lacerated_ with whips; some of the spectators, with cruel dexterity, shot 
their arro^ws into his arms and Ic^; and the Dane, wearied out by his con- 
stancy, ordered his head to be struck off. Eadmund was revered as a martyr 
by his subjects and their posterity. 

The winter was spent oy the Northmen in regulating the fate of the East 
Angles, and in arranging plans of future conquest. Prom Thetford, the 
general rendezvous, Ivar returned to his former associates in Northumbria; 
Guthrum assumed the sceptre of East Anglia, which, from that period (871) 
became a Danish kingdom, and Healfdene and Bacsecg, leading the more 
adventurous of the invaders into Wessex, surprised the to^wn of Reading. 
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They fortified the place, aad, to strengtheu their position, began on the third 
day to open a trench from the Thames to the Kemict, but the caldorman 
iEtholwiJf attacked them at Englefield, killed one of their conunauders, and 
drove the workmen into the camp. Four days later ASthelrcd and his brother 
Alfred arrived with the army of Wessex. The parties, which the pursuit of 
plunder had led to a distance, were easily put to flight ; but in an attempt to 
storm the Danish mtrenclimenls the Saxons experienced a loss, which taught 
them to respect the skill as well as tlie valour of the invaders, .^thelred, 
however, sensible that his crown was at stake, reinforced his aimy, and, before 
the end of the week, met the enemy at iEscesdune. The night was spent on 
each side in preparation for the combat ; the morning discovered the Daiu'S 
assembled in two divisions on different parts of an eminence. J5thelrcd 
ordered the Saxons to adopt a similar arrangement, and retired to his tent 
to assist at mass. The impatience of Alfred condemned the pii'ty of his 
brother, and ordering his men to cover their heads witli their shields, ho boldly 
led them up the declivity, and attacked one of the hostile (liviHion.s. JSthelred 
followed quickly with the remainder of the army, and the Northmcii, after a 
most obstinate resistance, were routwl, and pursueil in coiifasion as far as 
Ileading (871). 

Within a fortnight after the last sanguinary conflict, another was fought at 
Basing, in which the invaders took an ample revenge. Their munbers were 
soon after increased by the an-ival of another armament from the Baltic, 
and a most obstinate battle ensued at Merlon, in Surrey. The Saxon chron- 
iclers give the advantage to their countrymen, but acknowledge that the 
Danes remained in possession of the field. iEthclred, who had been wounded, 
suiwived only a few days.* 
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"A SAINT without superstition, a scholar without ostentation, a warrior 
all whose wars were fought in defence of his country, a conqueror whose laurels 
were never stained with cruelty, a prince never cast down by adversity, never 
lifted up to insolence in the hour of triumph — there is no other name in 
history to compare with his.” In these words Freeman » pays tribute to 
the greatness of Alfred. It demanded, indeed, all the unswerving devotion to 
a high ideal of kingship, such as few sovereigns of that tune or any time have 
possessed, to undertake the leadership of the West Saxons on the death of 
iEthelrod. For it was rather to the leadership of a people, already despairing 
of the outcome of the struggle in which they were engaged, than to the throne 
of a real nation, that Alfred succeeded. He had, we are told, as a prince of 
the royal house, been possessed of a subordinate authority during the brief 
and stormy reigns of his older brothers. Secundarius is the term which his 
biographer Asser t ^ applies to him, but of the real meaning of the word we 
have no further explanation.® 

Alfred was already so much distinguished, both by his good sense and 
valour, that he might, had ho chosen to do so, have obtained the title of king 
of Wessex, to the prejudice of iEtholred; but he did not covet the dignity; 

pXbo **IAfe^* of Alfred attributed to the pen of Assor/ a contemporary and Moiid, is the 
principal authority for his reign Thomas Wnght,i> in his Biographia Brilannica lAtemna^ 
disputed the authenticity of the work, but other sdiolars have generally accepted it. Pauli, 
in a critical examination of the text, has, however, pointed out numerous later interpolations 
and emendations Earle, « in the introduction to his edition of the A 7 iglo- 8 <m}n Ohrotiide^ 
concludes that ^*No theory of autUorsliip or date of the work has ever been proposed which, 
on the whole, meets the facts of the case bettor than that set forth in the book itself, that it was 
written in 893,'' during the prime of Alfred's life.] 
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and, when, upon the decease of his brother, the voice of the nobles and people 
designated hun as /Ethelred’s successor, he unwillmgly accepted the laborious 
honour. In those days, royalty, never an easy or enviable station, was accom- 
panied by great danger and toil. A king was compelled to sleep on the haid 
ground, to encounter every privation and difficulty, and to expose his life 
for the defence of his crown and people ; and, had Alfred been a sluggard, it 
might have been supposed that love of case rendered him unwilling to under- 
take an office of so much peril. But his conduct, both before and after his 
accession, disproves this supposition; and w'e may, therefore, fully believe 
that he was actuated by the motive assigned for his reluctance, and trans- 
mitted to us by Asser, his biogi-apher and friend. lie knew that he could 
not be furthered in his attempts to govern well, except by the continual 
aid of providence; and he feared that such help might not be granted unto 
him. With this full sense and conviction of his own utter weakness and 
inability to help himself, did Alfred begin his reign, during which he was 
enabled to acquire a better reputation than 
any other monarch of western Christ cii- 
doin.^ 

Another point with regard to the suc- 
cession should be noticed. On the death of 
.®tlielred, Alfred succeeded, though dStliol- 
red had children living. This is, of course, 
simply iui instance of the general law of 
choosing from tlic royal house, but of choo,*;- 
ing only one who W'as personally qualified 
to reign. Minors wore tlicroforo jjassed 
by, as a niatU'v of course, in favor of a 
full-grown uncle or other kinsman. The 
children thus shut out might or might not 
be chosen at some future vacancy, 'rhe ‘ 
right of Alfred to his crown was not dil- 
uted in his own day, nor has he commonly 
con Ijranded by later historians with the 
name of usuiiier. But it is well to bear 
in mind that his succos.sion was of exactly 
the same kind as that of some later kings 
to whom the name of usurper has been freely applied. In all such cases 
the mistake comes from forgetting that the strict laws of succession to 
which we have boon used for the last two or three centuries wore altogcthei' 
unknown in the earlier stages of our conslltution.? 

TOio extent of territory over wdiicli the Dunes exercised at least potential 
authority is indicative of the strength of the power with which the new king 
had to cope.] They held the Isle of Tlianet, which gave them the command 
of the river Tliainos and the coasts of Kent and JCssox; they had thoroughly 
overrun or conquered all Northumbria, from the 'IVeccl to the Uuml->er; they 
had planted strong colonies at York, which city, destroyed during the wars, 
they rebuilt. South of the Humber, with the exception of tlic Isle of Thanet, 
their iron grasp on the soil was less sure, but they had desolated Nottii^- 
hainshire, Lincolnshire, Cambridgeshire, Norfolk, and Suffolk; and, with 
numbers constantly increasing, they ranged throu^ the whole length of 
the island, on this side of the weed, with the exception only of the western 
counties of England, and had establiahcd fortified camps between the Severn 
and the Thames. The Anglo-Saxon standard had been gradually retreating 
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towards the southwestern comer of our island, which includes Somersetshire, 
Devonshire, and Cornwall, and which was now about to become the scene 
of Alfred’s most romantic adventures. For a while, the English expected 
the arrival of their foes dui’ing the spring and summer months, and their 
departure at the close of autumn; but now a Danish army had wintered 
seven years in the land, and there was no longer a hope of the blessmg of 
their ever departing from it. 

But Alfred, the saviour of his people, did not despair, even when worse times 
came; he calmly abode the storm over which his valour, but still more his 
prudence, skill, and wisdom, finally triumphed. Though only twenty- 
three yearn of age, he had been already tried in many battles. He had 
scarcely been a month on the throne when his anuy, veiy inferior in force 
to that of the Danes, was forced into a general engagement at Wilton. After 
fighting desperately through a great part of the day, the heathens fled ; but 
seeing the fewness of those who pursued, they set themselves to battle again, 
and got the field.® 

Alfred at once rallied his forces, and again within the month met the 
Danes in battle. Throughout the enthe first year of his reign the conflict 
raged — ^nine battles in all were fought, the chroniclers toll us — anil in every 
one Alfred was worsted. But the losses of the Danes were by no means 
small, and they were probably willing enough to accept a truce. Alficd, in 
his extremity, took counsel with his witan, and on their advice — offered — 
with what grief and shame we can imagme — to buy a brief respite for his 
people. For thi'ee years they loft him umnolcsted. 

The peace gave the Danes the oppoi*tuuity to turn to the conquest of 
other fiekls, and it was upon Mercia that they next fell. In the spring of 
874, reinforced by fresh bands from the north, they burst into the land of 
the Mercians with more than their accustomed fury. There was no with- 
standing them. King Burhred tried to buy a peace as Alfred had done. 
The Danes accepted his gold, but continued their depredations. Burhred, 
despairing of ever ridding his country of the conquerors, abandoned his throne 
and fled across the sea, whore broken in health and in spirit he died at Home 
before the end of the year. The Danes set up a puppet king, Ceolwulf by 
name, who did their bidding, and paid them tribute which he extorted from 
his down-trodden countiymen, for the .space of three years. At the end of 
that period his masters, tiring of the farce of his rule, swept him from his 
throne. He was the last to bear the independent title of king of the Mercians.® 

The next year (875) one army, under Ilalfden, or Halfdano, was em- 
ployed in settling Northiunbria, and in waging war with that mixed population 
that still dwelt in Cumberland, Westmoreland, and Galloway, or what was 
called the kingdom of Strathclyde. They now came into hostile collision with 
the Scots, who were forced to retreat beyond the Firths of Clyde and Forth. 
Halfdano then divided the mass of the Northumbrian territoiy among his fol- 
lowers, who, settling among the Anglo-Saxons there, and intennanying with 
them, became, in the course of a few generations, so mixed as to fom almost 
one people. It is not easy, from the vagueness of the old writers, to fix limits ; 
but this fusion was probably felt strongest along the northeastern coast, be- 
tween the Toes and the Tweed, where some Danish peculiarities are still detected 
among the people. While HaJfdane was pursuing these measures in the north, 
a still stronger army, commanded by three kings, marched upon Cambridge, 
which they fortified and made their winter quarters. By this time the Anglo- 
Saxon kingdoms of Northumbria, Mercia, and East Anglia wore entirely ob- 
literated, and the contest lay between the Danes and Alfred’s men of Wessex. 
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THE BEGINNINGS OP THE ENGLISH NAVY 

At the opening of the year 870 the host that had wintered in Cambridge 
took to then* ships, and, lesolving to carry the war they had renewed into 
the heart of Wessex, they landed on the coast of Dorsetshire, surprised the 
castle of Warehani, and scoured the neighbourmg countiy. But in the interval 
of the truce, Alfred’s mind had conceived an idea which may be looked upon 
as an embryo of the naval glory of England. After their establishment in 
oui' island, the Saxons, who, at their &st coming, were as nautical a people 
as the Danes, imprudently neglected sea affairs; but in his present straits 
Alfred saw the advantages to be derived from the employment of ships along 
the coast, where they might either prevent the landing of an enemy, or cut 
off their supplies and reinforcements, which generally came by sea, and as 
frequently from the Continout as elsewhere. The first flotilla he laimehed 
was small, and almost, contemptible; but in its very first encounter with the 
enemy it proved victorioas, attacking a Danish squadron of seven ships, one 
of which was taken, the rest put to flight This happened immediately after 
the surprise of Wareham; and when, in a few days, the Danes agreed to treat 
for peace, and evacuate the temtory of Wessex, the consequences of the 
victory were magnified in the eyes of the people. In concluding this peace, 
after die Danish chiefs or kings had sworn by their golden bracelets— a most 
solemn form of oath with them — Alfred insisted tJiat they should swear upon 
the relics of some Christian saints. Tlie Danes sw'ore by both, and the very 
next night fell upon Alfred os ho wfus riding with a small force, and suspcctuig 
no mischief, towards the town of Winchester. The king had a narrow' escape ; 
the horsemen who attendcil him wore noai-ly all dismounted and slain ; and, 
seizing their horses, the Danes galloped off in the direction of Exeter, whither, 
as they were no doubt informed, another body of their bretlu’cn were jirocecil- 
ing, having come round by sea, and landed at the mouth of the Exe. Tlicir 
plan now wius to take Alfred in the rear of his stronghokt in the west of Eng- 
land, and to rouse again the people [Britonsl of Cornwall against the Saxons. 
A formidable Danish fleet sailed from the mouth of Uic Tliames to reinforce 
the troops united in Devonshire; but Alfred’s infant navy, strengthened by 
some now vcascls, stootl mady to uilereent it. A storm w'hieh arose caused 
the ivrcck of lialf the Danish sliijis on tlie llniiipshirc coast; and when the 
others arrived, tardily and in a shattenid condition, they were met by the 
Saxon fleet that blockaded the Exe, and entirely destroyed, after a galhmt 
action. Before this, his second sea victory, Alfred had conic uji with his land 
forces and invested Exeter, and King Guthnun, the Dane who held tliat 
town, on learning the destruction of his fleet, capitulated, gave hostages and 
oaths, and marched with his Nortlnnen from Exeter and the kiugtlom of 
Wessex into Mercia. Alfred hiwl now fdt the value of the fleet ho liafl 
created, and which, weak as it was, maintained his eauso on tlie sea during 
the retreat to which he was now about to be condemned. The crows of these 
shijM, however, must have been oddly constituted; for, not findmg English 
mariners enough, ho engaged a number of IVicsland pirates, or rovers, to 
serve him. These men cud their duty gallantly and faithfully. It is curious 
to reflect that they came from the same country which, ages before, had sent 
forth many of the Angles to the conquest of Britain : and they may have felt, 
even at that distance of time, a strong sympathy witn the An^o-Saxon adher- 
ents of AHred. 
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THE PBOSTRATION OF WESSEX 

Guthrum had no sooner retreated from Exeter than he began to prepare 
for another war, and this he did with great art, and by employing all his 
and influence, for he had learned to appreciate the qualities of his 
enemy, and he was himself the most skilful, steady, and persevering of all 
the invaders He fixed his headquarters at no greater distance from Alfred 
thnn the city of Gloucester, around which he had broad and fertile lands to 
distribute among his warriom. His fortunate “raven” attracted the birds 
of rapine from every quarter; and when everything was ready for a fresh 
incuisiou into the west, he craftily proceeded in a new and unexpected mamier. 
A winter campaign had hitherto been imknown among the Danes, but on the 
first day of January, 878, his choicest warriors received a secret order to meet 
him on horseback at an appointed place. Alfred was at Chippenham, a strong 
residence of the Wessex kings. It was the feast of the Eijiphany, or Twelfth 
Night, and the Saxons were probably celebrating the festival when they 
hoard tliat Guthnnn and his Danes were at the gates. Surprised thus by 
the celerity of an overwhelming force, they could offer but an ineffecriial 
resistance. Many were slain; tlie foe burst uito Chippenham, and Allred, 
escaping with a little band, retired, with an anxious mind, to the woods and 
the fastnesses of the moors. As the story is generally told, the kuig could 
not make head against the Danes, but other accounts state that he imme- 
diately fought several battles in rapid succession. Wo are inclined to the 
latter belief, which renders the broken spirits and despair of the men of Wessex 
more intell^ible ; but all arc agreed in flie facts that, not long after the Danes 
stole into Chippenham, they rode over the kingdom of Wessex, where no 
army was left to oppose them; tliat numbers of the poijulation fled to the 
Isle of Wight and the opposite shores of the Continent, while those who 
remained tilled the soil for their hard taskmasters, the Danes, whom they 
tried to conciliate with presents and an abject submission. The brave men 
of Somerset alone retained some spirit, and continued, in the main, true to 
their king; but even in their country, where he finally sought a refuge, he 
was obliged to hide iu fens and coverts, for fear of being betrayed to his 
powerful foo, Guthrum. Near the confluence of the rivers Tone and Farret 
there is a tract of country stiU called Athelney, or the Prince’s Island. In 
the time of Alfred the whole tract was covered by a dense wood, the secluded 
haunt of deer, wild boars, wild goats, and other beasts of the forest. It has 
now long ceased to bo an island; but in those days, whore not washed by the 
two rivei-s, it was insulated by bogs and inundatioas, which could onl;^ bo 
passed in a boat. In this secure lurking-place the kmg abode some time, 
making himself a small hold or fortress there. For sustenance ho and his 
few followers depended upon hunting and fishing, and the spoil they could 
make by sudden and secret forays among the Danes. From an ambiguous 
expression of some of the old writers, we might believe ho sometimes plundered 
his own subjects; and this is not ^together improbable, if we consider his 
pressing wants, and the necessity under which no lay of concealing who he 
was. This secret seems to have been most scrupulousljr kept by his few 
adherents, and to have been maintained on his own part with infinite patience 
and forbearance.® 

From among the stories of the dark days in the Somerset marshes that 
have come down to us, one at least has found a place in English history from 
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which no scholarly criticism or antiquarian research can dislodge it. Every 
schoolboy knows the “story of the cakes,” but it is worth repeating m the 
simple words of Asset, f ^ During this time, the chronicler tells us, the king 
was lo ng concealed in the hut of one of his cowherds. “ It happened one 
day that the countr 3 ^oman, the wife of this cowherd, was baking some cakes 
for food, while the king was sitting before the fire and repairing his bows and 
arrows and instruments of war. When the unlucky woman saw that the 
cakes which had been placed on the fii-e were burnmg, she ran up m great 
haste and removed them, and scolded our invincible king after this fashion : 
‘Look, man, the cakes are burning, and you do not take the trouble to turn 
them; when the time for eating them comes, then you are active enough.’ 
This unlucky woman little thought her guest was Alfred who had fought 
so many battles against the pagans, and who had gained so many victories. ”« 


THE CAMPAIGN OF 878 A.D. 

From his all but inaccc.s.sible retreat m Athelney, the king maintained 
a correspondence with some of his faithful adherents. By clegrees a few 
bold warriors gathered round him in that i.sl(‘t, which they more strongly 
fortified, as a pohit upon which to retreat in case of reverse ; and between the 
Easter and Whitsuntide following his flight (878), Alfred saw hopes of his 
emerging from obscurity. The men of Somersetshire, Wiltshire, Dorsetshire, 
and Hampshire began to flock in ; and, with a resolute force, Alfred was .soon 
enabled to extend his operations ag.aiiist the Danes. In the inteiwal, an 
important event in Devonshire had favoured liLs cause, libba, in attempting 
to land there, was slain, with 800 or 900 of Ills followers, and their magical 
banner, a raven, which had ixsou cmbroidcrefl in one noon-tide by the hands 
of the three daughters of the groat Lodbrok, fell into the hands of the Baxons. 
Soon after receiving the welcome news at Athelney, tlic king determined to 
convert his skirmishes and loose partisan warfare into more decisive operations. 
Previously to this, however, he was anxious to know thi* precise force and 
condition of the anny which fiuthrum kept together; and, to obtain this 
infoimation, he put himself in great jeopardy, trusting to his own resources 
and address. He assumed the habit of a wandering minstrel, or gleeman, 
and with his instruments of music in his hands, gained a ready entrance into 
the camp, and the tents mid pavilions of the Danes. As ho amused these 
idle warriors with songs and inlerlude.s, ho espied all tlicir sloth anil negligence, 
heard much of their counsels mid plans, and was soon enablcrl to return to 
his friends at Athelney with a full and satisfactory account of the state imd 
habits of that army. Then secret messengers were sent to all ([uarters, 
requestii^ the trusty men of Weasex to meet in arms at Egbert’s Stone, on 
the east of Selwood Forest. Hie summons was obeyed, though most know 
not the king had sent it ; and when Alfred appeared at the place of rendezvous 
he was received with enthusiastic joy, tlio men of Hampshire, and Dorset, 
and Wilts rejoicing as if he had risen from death to life. In tlio battle of 
Ethandune [Heddingtonl which ensued seven weeks after Easter, the Danes 
were taken by surprise, and thoroughly beaten. Alfred’s concealment, 
counting from hia flight from Qiipponham, did not last above five months. 

Xn tills particular case it appears to bo lairly cst^iblished tliat the stoi^as not a part 
of the Idfe as originally written by Asser, but was a later faxtorpolation. This, however, 
aa pointed out by Oairaner,^ in his Ec^ly Chrormlerit of Mnglandi in no wise means that the 
inadent is entoly apocryphal.J 
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THE TBEATT OF CHIPPENHAM AND ITS EESTJLTS 

Guthrum retreated with the mournful residue of his army to a fortified 
position, Alfred followed liun thither, cut off all his communications, and 
established a close blockade. In fourteen days famine obliged the Danes 
to accept the conditions offered by the Saxons. These conditions were liberal ; 
for, though victorious, Alfred could not hope to drive the Danes by one, nay, 
nor by tvi'enty battles, out of England. They were too numerous, and had 
secured themselves in too considerable a part of the island. The first points 
insisted upon in the treaty were that Guthrum should evacuate all Wessex, 
and submit to baptism. Upon Guthrum’s ready acceptance of these two 
conditions, an extensive cession of territory was made to him and the Danes ; 
and here the great mmd of Alfred probably contemplated the gradual fusion 
of two people — ^the Saxons and the Danes — ^who differed m but few essentials ; 
and foresaw that the pursuits of agriculture and industry, growing up among 
them, after a tranquil settlement, would win the rovers of the north from their 
old plmideriiig, piratical habits. As soon as this took place, they would guard 
the coast they formerly desolated If it had even Dcen in Alfred’s power 
to expel them all (which it never was), he could have had no security against 
their prompt return and incessant attacks. There w'as territory enough, 
fertile, though neglected, to give away, without straitening the Saxons. 

Alfred thus drew the line of demarcation between him and the Danes: 
“ Let the bounds of om‘ dominion stretch to the river lliames, and from thence 
to the water of Lea, even unto the head of the same water ; and thence straight 
unto Bedford; and finally, going along by the river Ouse, let them end at Wat- 
Img street.” Beyond tnese lines, all the east side of the island, as far as the 
Humber, was sureendered to the Danes ; and as they had established themselves 
in Northumbria, that territory was soon united, and the whole eastern country 
from the Tweed to the Thames, where it washes a part of Essex, took the name 
of the Danelagh, or “ Dano-law,” which it retained for many ages, even down 
to the time of the Norman conquest. The cession was largo; but it should 
bo remembered that Alfred, at the opening of his reign, was driven into the 
western comer of England, and that he now gained tranquil possession of five 
or perhaps ton times more tonitory than he then possessed. In many respects, 
these his moderate measures answered the end he proposed. Soon after the 
conclusion of the treaty, Guthrum, relying on the good faith of the Saxons, 
wont ’(V’ith only thirty of his chiefs to Aulre, near Atholney. His old but 
gallant and generous enemy, Alfred, answered for him at tlie baptismal font, 
and the Dane was christened under the Saxon name of Athelstan. The next 
week tlie ceremony was completed with gi-eat solemnity at the royal town 
of Wodmore, and after spending twelve days as the guest of Alfred, Gutihnun 
departed loaded with presents. Whatever were hw inward convictions, or 
the efficacy and sincerity of his conversion, the Danish prince was certainly 
captivated by the merits of his victor, and ever after continued the faithful 
friend and ally, if not vassal, of Alfred. The subjects under his rule in 
the Danelagh assumed habits of industry and tran<juillity, and gradually 
adopted the manners and customs of more civilised life. By mutual 
agreement, tlio laws of the Danes wore assimilated to those of the Saxons; 
but the fonner long retained many of their old Scandinavian usages. All 
sales, wh<!ther of men, horses, or oxen, were declared illegal, unless the 

E urcni^r produced ihe voucher of the seller. This was to put a stop on 
oth sides to the lifting of cattle, and the carrying off of the peasantry as 
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slaves. Both kings engaged to promote the Christian religion, and to punish 
apostasy. We ai‘e not well informed as to the progress the faith made among 
his subjects on Guthrum’s conversion; but it was probably rapid, though 
imperfect, and accompanied with a lingering affection for the divinities of the 
Scandinavian mythology.® 


EFFECTS OF THE DANISH SETTLEMENT 

But in truth the Danish occupation of northern and eastern England 
did but make ready the waj^ for the more thorough ineorpoiation of those 
lands with the West-Saxon kingdom. Egbert had established his supremacy 
over the English powers in those lands. But it was the supremacy of an 
external master. The Danish settlements gave the West-Saxon kings a 
wholly new character. Unless we reckon the tributary kingship of Bemicia, 
all the ancient English kingdoms, with their royal houses, were swept away 
wherever the Danes established their power. The West-Saxon kings remained 
the only champions of Christian faith and English nationality. They were 
now kings of the English, and they alone. Mark also tliat, by the treaty 
between Alfred and Guthrum, while the West-Saxon king lost as an overlord, 
he gained as an immediate sovei’eign. The actual West-Saxon dominion, 
as distinguished from mere West-Saxon supremacy, again mached far beyond 
the Thames. English Mercia was ruled under Alfred by jEthelrcd, an ealdor- 
man of the old royal stock, the husband of his daughteij the renowned iEthel- 
flaed. The lord and lady of the Mercians held a pace intermediate between 
that of an under-king and an ordinary ealdorman. At tho other end of 
Wessex, Kent and Sussex were completely incorporated, and ceased to bo 
even distinct appanages. The West-Saxon supremacy was more fully 
established in Wales, and at last, in 893, even the Danes of the north acknowl- 
edged it. Alfred had thus, in name at least, won back the overlordship of 
Egbert, combined with an enlarged immediate kingdom. As that immediate 
kingdom took in by far the greater part of Saxon England, and little or nothing 
that was not Saxon, he sometimes beans, neither the nanwer style of king 
of the West Saxons nor the wider style of king of the English, but the title, 
almost peculiar and specially appropriate to himself, of king of the Saxons. 
His overlordship over the heathen Danes was doubtless far less firmly estab- 
lished than Egbert’s overlordship had boon over their Christian predecessors. 
But now, in Qie eyes of tlie Christian inhabilnnts of Northuniberland and 
Mercia, the West-Saxon king was no longer a stranger and a conqueror. He 
had become tho champion of their race and faith against their heathen masters J 


BNOLANP AFTER THE PEAOB 

But some time had yet to pass ere Alfred could give himself up to quiet 
enjoyments, to law-making, and the intellectual improvement of his people. 
Though Guthrum kept his contract, hosts of marauaing Danes, who were not 
bound by it, continued to cross over from the Continent and infest the shores 
and rivers of England. In 879, the very year after Guthrum’s treaty and 
baptism, a great army of pagans came from beyond tihe sea, and wintered 
at Fullanham, or Fulham, hard by the river Thames. Prom Fulham this host 
proceeded to Ghent, in the Low Countries. At this period the Northmen 
alternated their attacks on England, and their attacks on Holland, Belgium, 
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and east France, in a curious manner, the expedition beginning on one side of 
the British Channel and the North Sea, frequently ending on the other side. 
The rule of their conduct, however, seems to have been this — ^to persevere 
orly agaonst the weakest enemy. Thus, when they found France strong, they 
tried England; and when they found the force of England consolidated under 
AHred, they turned off in the direction of France, or the neighbouring shores 
of the Continent.^ 

The cessation of raids, however, enabled Alfred to undertake the work 
of unifying his kingdom as it never had been unified, and of providing a 
system of defence of a truly national character. London, which had been 
sacked and destroyed durmg the wars with Guthrum, was rebuilt on a more 
extensive plan than ever and strongly fortified. In other parts of the king- 
dom, also, particularly along the coast, towers and fortifications were erected. 
The navy which he had begun to build a few years before was added to and 
improved, and a beginning was made in organising the defensive forces of 
the land.® 

From measures of defence against a foreign enemy, the king turned his 
attention to the domestic economy of the country. During the long period 
of Danish devastation, the fabric of civil government had been nearly dis- 
solved. The courts of judicature had been closed; injuries were inflicted 
without provocation, ana retaliated without mercy, and the Saxon, like the 
Dane, h^ imbibed a spirit of insubordination, and a contempt for peace, 
and justice, and religion. To remedy these evils, Alfred restored, enlarged, ancl 
improved the salutaiy institutions of his forefathers; and from the statutes of 
jEthelberht, Ine, Offa, and other Saxon princes, composed a code of law, 
adapted to the circumstances of the time, and the habits of his subjects. But 
legislative enactments would have been of little avail had not the king insured 
their execution by an undertaking of no small difficulty, but which by his 
vigilance and perseverance he ultimately accomplished. The Saxon juris- 
prudence had established an ample gradation of judicatures, which diverged 
in different ramifications from the king's court into every hamlet in the 
kingdom; but of the persons invested with judicial authority very few were 
qualified for so important an office. Almost all were ignorant; many were 
desiiotic. The powerful refused to acquiesce in their decisions, and the de- 
fenceless complained of their oppression. Both had frequent recourse to the 
equity of Alfred, who listened as cheerfully to the complaints of the lowest 
as of the highest among his subjects. Every appeal was heard by him with 
the most patient attention; in eases of importance he roviserl the proceedings 
at his leisure, and the inferior magistrates trembled at the impartialit3r and 
severity of their sovereign. If their fault proceeded from ignorance or inad- 
vertence, they wore reprimanded or removed according to the magnitude of the 
offence; but neither birth, nor friends, nor power, could save the corrupt or 
malicious judge. lie was made to suffer the punishment which ho had 
unjustly inflicted, and, if we may believe an ancient authority [Andrew Home’s 
Miroir des JuSlices\, forty-four magistrates were by the king’s order executed 
in one y;car for their informal and iniquitous proceedings. This severity was 
productive of tho most beneficial oonsccj[uonces. The judges were careful to 
acciuiro a competent dogi'eo of knowledge; their decisions became accordant 
to tlie law; tho commission of crime was generally followed by the infliction 
of punishment; and theft and murder wore rendered as rare as they had for- 
merly been prevalent. To prove tho reformation of his subjects, Alfred is 
said to have suspended valuable bracelets on the highway, which no one 
ventured to remove ; and as a confirmation wc are told ftiy William of Malmes- 
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bury] that if a traveller lost his purse on the road ho would at the distance 
of a month find it lying imtouched in the same spot. These arc probably the 
fictions of a posterior age ; but they seiwe to show the high estimation m which 
Alfred’s administration of justice was held by our forefathers. 

The decline of learning in the Saxon states had been rapidly accelerated 
by the Danish invasions. The churches and monasteries, the only academies 
of the age, had been destroyed; and at the accession of Alfred, Wessex could 
liardly boast of a smgle scholui' able to translate a Latin book into the Englisli 
tongue. The king, who from his early years had been animated with the 
most ardent passion for knowledge, endeavoured to infuse a similar spirit 
into all who aspired to his favour. For this purpose ho invited to his court 
the most distmguished scholars of his own and of foreign countries. Plege- 
mund and Werfrith, jEthelstan and Werwulf, visited him from Mercia. John 
of Old Saxony left the monastery of Con’-oi for an establishment at Ethelingoy • 
Asser of St. David’s was induced by valuable presents to reside with the kuig 
during six months in the year; and an honourable embassy to Hincinar, arch- 
bishop of Rheims, retunied with Grimbald, the cc'lcbratcd provost of St. Oiner. 
With their assistance Alfred began in his thirty-ninth year to apply to tho 
study of Roman literature; and opened schools in different places for the in- 
struction of his subjects. It was his will that tho children of every fine man, 
whose circumstances would allow it, should acquire^ the clementaiy arts of 
reading and writing; and that those who wore designed for civil or eccle- 
siastical employments, should moreover be instructeil in the Latin language. 

It was a misfortune which tho king frequently lamented, that Saxon 
literature contained no books of science. “I have often wondered,” says he, 
“that the illustrious scholars, who once flourished among tho English, ancl 
who had read so many foreign works, never thought of transferring the most 
useful into their own language.” To supply the deficiency Alfred himsoH under- 
took the task. Of his translations two were historical, and two didactic. The 
first were tho EcclesiaMical Il%story of the English by Bede, and the epitome 
of Orosius, tho best abridgment of ancient history then extant, both works 
calculated to excite and gratify the curiosity of his subjc'cts. Of the others one 
was meant for gonersd reading^ The Consolatim of Philosophy, by Boethius, 
a treatise deservedly held in high estimation at that period; and the second 
was destined for the instruction of tho clergy, the Pastoral of Gregory tlio 
Great, a work recommended both by its own c.xcollence and the reputation 
of its author. Of this he sent a copy to every bishop in liis dominions, witli 
a request tliat it might be preserved in Uie cathedral for the use of the diocesan 
clergy. 

In the areaugemeut of his time, his finances, and his domestic concerns, 
Alfred was exact and methodical. The officers of his household were divided 
into three bodies, which succeeded each other in rotation, and departed at 
the end of tho month, the allotted period of their service. Of ouch day he 
gpe one-third to sleep and necessary refreshments: tho remainder was 
divided between the duties of his station and works of piety and charity. 
His treasurer was ordered to separate his revenue iuto two moieties. Tho 
fiirst he subdivided into three pai’ls, of which one was destined to reword his 
servants and ministers, another to supply presents for tho strangers who 
visited his court, and the third to pay tho numerous bodu» of workmen whom 
he employed. For he erected imlaces in different parts of his dominions ; 
repairs and embellished those which liad been left by his predecessors, ana 
rebuilt London and several other towns which tho Danes had reduced to 
heaps of ruins. In all these undertakings wo are told that he displayed an 
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improved taste and considerable magnificence. Among his artists were 
numbers of foreigners attracted by his offers and the fame of his liberality, 
and by frequent conversation with them he is said to have acquired a theo- 
retical acquaintance with their respective professions which astonished the 
most experienced workmen. 

The other moiety of his revenue was parcelled out into four portions. One 
was devoted to the support of his school, his favoimte project. Another was 
given to the two monasteries which he had founded, one at Shaftesbury for 
nuns, at the head of whom he placed his daughter jEthelgiva; another at 
Etholingey for monks, which he peopled with foreigners, because the Danish 
devastations had abolished the monastic institute among his own subjects. 
The third portion he employed in relieving the necessities of the indigent, 
to whom he was on all occasions a most bountiful benefactor. From the 


fourth he drew the ahns, which ho annually distributed to different churches. 
They were not confined to his own dominions, but scattered through Wales, 
Northumbria, Brittany (Armorica), and Gau]._ Often he sent considerable 
presents to Rome; sometimes to the nations in the Mediterranean and to 
Jenisalem; on one occasion to the Indian Christians at Meliapur. Swithclin, 
the bearer of the royal alms, brought back to the king several oriental pearls, 
and aromatic liquors « 

Tlie notion, so widely prevalent, tliat the edueation of Alfred had been 
neglected in his childhood, is a popular error, founded upon the monastic 
ideas of his biographer, Asser. In these early ages those children only were 
taught to read and write who were destined for the clerical order. This 
continued to be the case with the two classes of society (chui'chmen and lay- 
men), long after the conversion of the Saxons; it was no part of the accom- 
plishments of a prince to ho able to write or to road, for with them learning 
and literature were intrusted to the memory, and in this lespcct we arc sure 
that Alfred experienced no neglect. The learning of his father, and the in- 
fluence of Swithun, are proofs that he could not want teachers, and Asser 
himself mforms us that he was taught and excelled in all the accomplisluuents 
which became a prince. Ho spent much of his time in listening to the national 
poetry as sung by the minstrels of his father’s household, and committed it 
to memory with groat facility. He was skilful beyond his age in hunting and 
the use of arms. His eaorly visits to Rome, the capital of western civilisation, 
must have tended to enlarge IiLs mind. It is said that when ho Lad reachoa 
his twelftli year, he had not yet been taught to read; yet, according to the 
anecdote related by Asser, in tliis point he was not inferior to his elder brothers. 
It appears that when ^Ethelwulf manied the French princess Jmlith, Alfred’s 
mother was set aside to make way for his step-mother, and it is probable that 
the children took her part and went with her. It was after his father’s death 
and in his mother’s house (not, as some have supposed, in that of his step- 
mother, who had then become his sister-in-law), that the following incident 
is said to have occurred. In his twelfth year, when he and his bromers wore 
one day in their mother’s presence, she showea tliem a splendid book of Anglo- 
Haxon poetry, an article then of ^at value, and she told them that she was 
ready to give it to him who should first make himself master of its contents, 
and commit them to memory. Alfred, attracted by the beauty of the initial 
letter, and already distinguished by his thirst for knowledge, accepted tlie 
challenge, look the book out of his mottier’s hand, and "went to his master 
and read it, and, having read it, he brought it back to his mother, and re- 
cited it.”P 
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THK LAWS OF ALFKED 

At a very early period the statement was put forward that Alfred had 
been m the truest sense of the word the lawgiver of his people* The designa- 
tion strictly understood is erroneous — he introduced no new code of law; 
his labours consisted pui*cly in re-establishing, renewing, and improving, 
^fred found everyi^-here in his kingdom existing laws of which he could avail 
himself as a groundwork; but after the war of liberation, the organisation of 
new conditions, as well as the closer connection of the different constituent 
parts of the monarchy, and the elevation of the royal power, required a re- 
vision and sifting of the old lavs, it became necessary to make preparations 
for a general system of legislation. 

When Alfred commenced the “work, he had before him the Kentish collec- 
tion of iEthelberht and his successors: his ovm ancestor Inc had caused the 
West-Saxon laws to be mscrilicd; an<l in Mercia the code of the groat Offa was 
adopted. Upon reviewing them he found, in all three, much wlucli met 
with his full approval; with some things, however, ho was not satisfied, and 
they were therefore expmiged with the eonsc^nt of his councillors. Never- 
theless, he sometimes hesitated in replacing them by laws of his own because 
he could not tell whether they would be considered good by his successors. 
Ine’s collection alone was completely included in the code. Alfred’s motives 
in these reformahjry proccedmgs wore of two kinds, the changed and increased 
range of action of the royal power, and the strong desire fell by his own heart 
of infusing Christian convictions into the popular laws which had conic down 
from paganism, and of making them their principal supjiort. As soon as 
such traces are met with in his code, the spirit of Alfred is clearly observable. 
Alfred impressed upon the whole code the character much rather of his own 
mind than that of liis 


IIXEJ INVASION OF HASTING 

The siege of Paris, wliich began in 8SC), employed the Danes or Northmen 
two whole years. Snortly after the heathens burst into the country now 
called Flandeis, which was then a <lepcndency of the Frankish or French 
kings, and were employed there for some time in a difficult and extensive 
warfare. A horrid famine ensued in those parts of tlie Continent, and made 
the hungry wolves look elsewhere for sustenance and prey. England liad 
now revived, by a loappy repose of seven years ; her com-nelds had then* 
plentiful crops; her pastures, no longer swcipt by the tempests of war, were 
well sprinkled with flocks and herds; and those good fatted beeves, which 
were always dear to the capacious stomachs of the Northmen, made the island 
a very land of promise to the imagination of the famished. It is tmo that of 
late years they had found those treasures were well defended, and that nothing 
was to bo got under Alfred's present government without hard blows, and a 
desperate contest, at least doubtful in its issue. But hunger impelled them 
forward; Uiey were a larger body than had ever made the attack at once; 
they were united under the command of Hasting, a chief equal or superior 
in fame and militaiy talent to any that had preceded him; and thoroforo 
the Danes, in the year 898, once more turned the prows of their vessels towards 
England. It was indeed a formidable fleet As the men of Kent gazed sea- 
ward from their cliffs and downs, they saw the horizon darkened by it; as the 
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winds and waves wafted it forward, they counted 250 several ships; and every 
ship was full of waniors and horses brought from Flanders and France, for the 
immediate mounting of a rapid, predate^ cavalry. The invaders landed 
near Romney Marsh, at the eastern termination of the great w'ood or weald 
of Anderida at the mouth of a river, now diy, called Limine. They 
towed their ships four miles up the river towards the weald, and there mastered 
a fortress the peasants of the country were raising in the fens. They then 
proceeded to Apuldre, or Appledore, at which point they made a strongly 
fortified camp, whence they ravaged the adjacent country for many miles. 
Nearly simultaneously with these movements, the famed Hasting, the skilful 
commander-in-chief of the entire expedition, entered the Thames with an- 
other division of eighty ships, landed at and took Milton, near Sittingbourno, 
and there threw up prodigiously strong intrenchments. Their past reverses 
had made them extremely cautious; and for nearly a whole year the Danes 
in either camp did little else than fortify their positions, and scour the country 
m foraging parties. Other piratical squadrons, however, kept hovering round 
our coasts, to distract attention and create alarm at many points at one and 
the same time. The honourable and trustworthy Guthruni had now been 
dead three years; and to complete the most cntical position of Alfred, the 
Danes settled in the Danelagh, even from the Tweed to the Thames, violated 
their oaths, took up arms against huii, and joined their marauding brethren 
under Hasting. It was in this campaign, or rather this succession of cam- 
paigns, which lasted altogether three years, that the military genius of the 
Anglo-Saxon monarch shone with its greatest lustre, and was brought mto full 
play by the ability, the wondeiful and eccentric rapidity, and the great re- 
sources of his opponent Hasting. To follow their operations the reader must 
place the map of England before him, for they ran over half of the island, 
and shifted the scene of war with almost as much rapidity as that with which 
tlie decorations of a theatre are changed. 


AliPRSn’s NEW MILITAEY PLAN 

The firat great difficulty Alfred had to encounter was in collecting and 
bringing up sufficient forces to one point, and then in keeping them in adequate 
number in the field; for the Saxon “fyrd,” or lev^e m masse, were only bound 
by law to serve for a certain time (probably forty days), and it was indispen- 
sable to provide for the safety of the towns, almost everywhere threatened, 
and to leave men sufficient for the cultivation of the country. Alfred over- 
came this difficulty by dividing his army, or militia, into two bodies; of these 
he called one to the field, while the men composing the other were left at 
home. After a reasonable length of service those in the field returned to 
their homes, and those left at home took their places in the field. The spec- 
tacle of Alfred’s large and j^rraanent army, to which they had been wholly 
unaccustomed, struck Hasting and his confederates with astonidiment and 
dismay. Nor did the position the English king took up with it give them much 
ground for comfort. Advancing into Kent, he throw himself between Hasting 
and the other division of the Danes. Ho thus kept asunder the two annios 
of the Northmen, and so active were the patrols and troops he threw out in 
small bodies, and so good the spirit of the villagers and townfolk, cheered 
by the presence and wise dispositions of the sovereign, that in a short time 
not a single foraging party could issue from the Danisli camp without almost 
certain destruction. Worn out in body and spirit, the Northmen resolved 
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to break up from their camps, and, to deceive the king as to their intentions, 
they sent submissive messages and hostages, and promised to leave the king- 
dom. Hasting took to his shipping, and actually made sail, as if to leave 
the well-defenaed island; but while the eyes of the Saxons were fixed on his 
departure, the other division, in Alfred’s rear, rushed suddenly from their 
intrenchments into the interior of the country, in order to seek a ford aemss 
the Thames, by which they hoped to be enabled to get into Essex, where 
the rebel Danes that had been ruled by Guthrum would give them a friendly 
reception, and where they knew they should meet Hastmg and his division, 
who, instead of putting to sea, merely crossed the Thames, and took up a 
strong position at Benfleet, on the Essex coast. Adfred had not ships to 
pursue those who moved by water; but those who marched by land he fol- 
lowed up closely, and brought them to action on the right bank of the Thames, 
near Farnham, in Surrey. The Danes were thoroughly defeated. Those 
who escaped the sword and drowning marched along the left bank of the 
Thames, through Middlesex, into Essex; but being hotly pursued by Alfred, 
they were driven right through Essex, and across the river Colne, when they 
found a strong place of refuge in the Isle of Mersna. Here, however, they 
were closely blockaded, and soon obliged to sue for peace, promising hostages, 
as usual, and an immediate departure from England. Alfred would have 
had this enemy in his haml through sheer starvation, but the genius of Hasting, 
and the defection of the Northmen of the Danelagh, called him to a distant 
part of the island. Two fleets, one of one hundred sail, the second of forty, 
and both in good part manned by the Danes who had been so long, and for 
the last fifteen years so peacefully, settled m England, set sail to attack in two 
points, and make a foimidable diversion. The first of these, which had prob- 
ably been equipped in Noi-folk and KuiTolk, doubled the North Foreland, ran 
down the southern coast as far as Devonshire, and laid siege to Exeter : the 
smaller fleet, which had been fitted out in Northumbria, and jirobably sailed 
from the mouth of the Tyne, took the passage round Scotland, ran down all 
the western coast, from Capo Wrath to the Bristol Cliaunol, and, ascending 
that arm of the sea, beleaguered a fortified town to the north of the Seven). 


THE CAMPAIONB IN TUB WEST 

Though Alfred load established friendly relations with the people of the 
west of England, who seem on many occasions to have served him with as 
much ardour as his Saxon subjects, he still felt that Devonshire was a vulner- 
able part. Leaving, therefore, a portion of his army on the confines of Essex, 
he mounted all the rest on horses, and flow to Exeter. Victory followed him 
to the west; he obliged the Danes to raise the siege of Exeter; he beat them 
back to their diips with great loss, and soon after the minor expedition was 
driven from the Bevem. The blockade of the Danes in the Isle of Mersoa 
does not appear to have been well conducted during his absence, and yet that 
interval wiws not devoid of great successes : for, in the njcan time, AEthelred, 
ealdonnan of the Mercians and Alfred’s son-in-law, with the citizens or 
liOndon and others, went down to the fortified post at Benfleet, in Essex, 
laid siege to it, broke into it, and despoiled it of great quantities of gold, ^ver, 
horses, and gannents; taking away captive also the wife of Hasting and his 
two sons, who were brought to London, and presented to the king on his return. 
Some of his followers urged him to put those captives to death— others to 
detain them in prison as a check upon Hasting; but Alfred, with a generosity 
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which was never properly appreciated by the savage Dane, caused them 
immediately to be restored to his enemy, and sent many presents of value 
with them. By this time the untiring Hasting had thrown up another for- 
midable mtrenchment at South Shoebury, in Essex, where he was soon 
joined by fresh adventurers from beyond the sea. Thus reinforced, he sailed 
boldly up the Thames. From the Thames, Hasting marched to the Severn, 
and fortified hunself at Buttington. But here he was surrounded by the 
Saxons and the men of North Wales, who now cordially acted with them; 
and in brief tune Alfred, with /Ethelred and two other ealdormen, cut off 
all his supplies, and blockaded him in his camp. After some weeks, when 
the Danes had eaten up nearly all their horses, and famine was staring them 
in the face, Hasting rushed from his intrenchments. Avoiding the Welsh 
forces, he concentrated his attack upon the Saxons, who formed the blockade 
to the east of his position. The conflict was tenific; several hundreds (some 
of the chroniclers say thousands) of the Danes were slain in their attempt 
to break through Alfred’s lines; many were thrown into the Severn and 
drowned; but the rest, headed by Hasting, effected their escape, and, marching 
across the island, reached their intrenchment and their ships on the Essex 
coast. Alfred lost many of his nobles, and must have been otherwise much 
crippled, for he did not molest Hasting, who could have had hardly any 
horse m any part of Ins retreat. Most of the Saxons who fought at Butting- 
ton were raw levies, and hastily got together. 


THE CAPTURE OP HASTING’W FLEET 

When Hasting next showed front it was in the neighbourhood of North 
Wales, between the rivers Dee and Mersey. During the winter that followed 
his disasters on the Severn, he had been reinforced by the men of the Danelagh, 
and at early spring he set forth with his usual rapidity, and marched througn 
the midland counties. Alfred was not far behind him, but could not overtake 
him until he had seized Cliester, which was then almost uninhabited, and 
secured himself there. This town had been very strongljr fortified by the 
Romans, and many of the works of those conquerors still remainiim, no 
fbubt gave strength to Hasting’s position, which was docrae(.l too fonniuable 
for attack. But the Saxon troops pressed him on the land side, and a squad- 
ron of Alfred’s ships, which had put to sea, ascended the Mersey and prevented 
his receiving succour m that direction. Dreading that Chester might become 
a second Buttington, tlie Danes burst away into North Wales. After ravaging 
part of that country, they would have gone off in the direction of the Severn 
and the Avon, but they wore met and turned by a formidable royal army, 
upon which they retraced their steps, and finally marched off to the northeast. 
They traversed Northumbria, Lincolnshire, Norfolk, Suffolk — ^nearly the 
whole length of the Danelagh — ^wbere they wore among friends and allies, and 
by tliat circuitous route at length regained their fortified post at South Shoe- 
bury, in Essex, where they wintered and recruited their strength as usual. 

Early next spring the persevering Hasting sailed to the mouth of the Lea, 
ascended that river with his ships, and at or near Ware, about twenty miles 
above London, erected a now fortress on the Lea. On the approach of summer, 
the burgesses of London, with many of their neighbours, attacked the strong- 
hold on the Lea, but were repulsed with great loss. As London was now 
more closely pressed than ever, Alfred found it necessary to encamp his army 
round about the city until the citizens got in their harvest. He then pushed 
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a strong reconnoissance to the Lea, which (far deeper and broader than now) 
was covered by their ships, and afterwai'ds surveyed, at great personal risk, 
the new fortified camp of the Danes. His active, mgonious mind forthwith 
conceived a plan, which he had confidently hoped would end in their inevitable 
destruction. Bringmg up his army, he raised two fortresses, one on either 
side of the Lea, somewhat below the Danish station, and then he dug three 
deep channels from the Lea to the Thames, in order to lower the level of the 
tributary stream. So much water was thus drawn off that “where a ship,” 
says an old wnter, “might sail in time afore passed, then a little boat might 
scarcely row , ” and the whole fleet of Hasting was left ground, and rendered 
useless. But yet again did that remarkable chieftain break through the 
toils spread for him, to renew the war in a distant part of the island. Aban- 
donuig the ships where they were, and putting, as they had been accustomed 
to do, their wives, their children, and their booty mider the protection of their 
friend in the Danelagh, the followers of Hasting broke from their intreiich- 
ments by night, and hardly rested till they had traversed the whole of that 
wide tract of country which separates the Lea from the Severn. Marching 
for some distance along the left bank of tlie Severn, they took post close on 
the river at Quatbridge, supposed to be Quatford, in Hhropshire. 'Vt'hen 
Alfred came up with them there, he found them already strongly fortified. 
Alfred was compelled to respect the intrenchmeuts at Quatbridge, and to 
leave the Danes there undisturbed during the winter. In the mean time the 
citizens of London seized Hasting’s fleet, grounded in the Lea. Some ships 
they burned and destroyed, but other’s they were enabled to get afloat and 
conduct to London, where they were received with exceeding great joy. 

For full thi’ee years thb Scandinavian Hannibal had maintained a war 
in the country of the enemy; but now, watched on every side, worn out by 
constant losses, and probably in good part forsaken as an unlucky leader, 
both by his brethren settled in the Danelagh and liy those on the Continent, 
bis spirit licgan to break, and he prepared to take a reluctant and indignant 
farewell of England. In tlie following spring of 897, by which time dissen- 
sions had broken out among their leaders, the Danes tumultuously abandoned 
their camp at Quatbridge, and utterly disbanded their army soon after, 
fleeing in small and separate parties in various directions. Some sought 
shelter among their brethren of the Danelagh, either in Northumbria or 
Norfolk and Suffolk; some built vessels, and sailed for the fiehclde and the 
mouth of the Rhine; while others, adhering to Hasting in his evil fortune, 
waited until he was ready to pass into France. A small fleet, bearing his 
drooping raven, was hastily equipped on our eastern coast, and the humbled 
chieftain, according to Assor, crossed the Cliannel “sine Incro et sine Imiore,” 
without profit or honour. It appears that he ascended the Seine, and soon 
after obtained a settlement on the banks of that river (probably in Normandy) 
from the weak king of the French. 


AOraBD’S NAVY 

A few desultory attacks made by sea, and by the men of the Danela^, al- 
most immediately after Hasting’s departure, only tended to show the naval 
superiority Alfred was attaining, and to improve the Ai^lo-Saxons in mari- 
time tactics. A squadron of Northumbrian pirates cruised off the soutliein 
coasts, with their old objects in view. It was met and defeated on several oc- 
casions by the improved ships of the king. Alfred, who had some mechanical 
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skill himself, had caused vessels to be built, far exceeding those of his enemies 
in length of keel, height of board, swiftness, and steadiness; some of these cai‘- 
ried sixty oars or sweepers, to bo used, as in the Roman galleys, when the wind 
failed ; and others caiTied even more man sixty. They differed in the fonn of 
the hull, and probably in their rigging, from the other vessels used in the North 
Sea. Hitherto the Danish and Kiesland builds seem to have been considered 
as the best models; but these ships, which were found peculiarly well adapted 
to the service for which he intended them, were constructed after the plan of 
Alfred’s own invention. At the end of his reign they considerably exceeded the 
number of one hundred sail ; they were divided into squadrons, and stationed 
at different ports round the island, while some of them were kept constantly 
cruising between England and the main. Although he abandoned their 
system of ship-buildmg, Alfred retained many Frieslanders in his service, 
for they were more expert seamen than his subjects, who still required m- 
struction. After an obstinate engagement near the Isle of Wight, two Danish 
ships, which had been much injured in the fight, were cast ashore and taken. 
When the crews were carried to the king at Winchester, he ordered them all 
to be hanged. This severity, so much at variance with Alfred’s usual humanity, 
has caused some regret ana confusion to historians. The real rule of Alfred’s 
conduct seems to have been this — to distinguish between such Danes as at- 
tacked him from abroad, and sueh Danes as attacked him from the Danelagh 
at home. On the services and gratitude of the former he had no claim, but the 
men of Northmiibria, Norfolk, and Sussex had, thmugh their chiefs and princes, 
sworn allegiance to him, had received benefits from him, and stood bound 
to the protection of his states, which they were ravaging. From the situation 
they occupied they could constantly trouble his tranquillity, and in regard 
to them he may have been led to conddor, after tlie experience he had 
had of their bad faith, that measures of extreme severity were allowable 
and indispensable. The two ships captured at the Isle of Wight came from 
Northumbria, and the twenty ships taken during the three remaining years 
of his life, and of which the crews were slain or hanged on the gallows, came 
from the same country, and the other English lands included in the Danelagh.® 
Alfred’s fleet preserved Wessex itsdf from anything more than a few 
plundering raids and soon even these ceased. At the same time the Danes 
of the Danelagh were compelled to observe the Peace of Chippenham, and 
during the last years of Alfred’s life his kingdom enjoyed peace on sea and 
land. He died in 901. 


THE PERSONALITY OP KINO ALFRED 

The glowing tribute of a modem English statesman to an early English 
king was pronounced by Lord Rosebery at Winchester during the celebration 
of the Alfred Millenary in September, 1901.® 

Around King Alfred there has grown up a halo of tradition such as would 
dim a lesser man, though his personality stands out pure and distinct amid 
the legends. And yet for oiir purpose even the tradition is perhaps sufficient. 
The Alfred we reverence may well bo an idealised figure, for our real knowl- 
edge of him is scanty and va^o. We have, however, draped round his form, 
not without reason, all the highest attributes of manhood and kmgship. The 
Arthur of our poets, the paladin king, without fear, without stain, and without 
reproach, is to us the true representation of Alfred. In him, indeed, we 
venerate not so much a striking actor in our Mstory as the ideal Englishman, 
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the perfect sovereign, the pioneer of England’s greatness. With his name 
we associate onr metropolis, our fleet, our literature, our laws, our first foreign 
relations, our first efforts at education. He is, in a word, the embodiment of 
our civilisation; and yet so narrow was his stage, so Irauted his opportunities, 
that he would have marvelled not less than the son of Jesse or the son of Ki^ 
at the primacy to which he has been called and at the secular reverence which 
embalms his memory. Even at his best he ruled over but a province. He 
made no great conquests, he wrote no great books, ho knew none of the 
splendours of wealth and dominion, there was nothing in him of the Alexander 
or the Caesar, he had none of the glories of Solomon, save wisdom alone. 

What, indeed, is the secret of his fame, of his hold on the imagination of 
mankind ? It is in the first place a question of personality. He has stamped 
his character on the cold annals of humanity. How is that done? We can- 
not tell. We know only that two homely tales of his life — the story of his 
mother’s book and that of the neatherd’s hut — ^have become part of our folk- 
lore. His life, too — ^for at one time he is hunted with the deer, as desolate 
as a defeated pretender, and at another he is the predominant prince in his 
country and one of the rare sovereigns recognised in the darkness of Europe — 
his life has those romantic elements which fascinate successive generations. 
But when all is said and done we cannot wholly explain it. The magnetism 
of history is an unexplored secret of nature. From another pioint of view 
we behold in his career the hipest and best type of the qu.alitics which we 
cherish in om: national character. Note first his absorbed devotion to duty. 
“This will I say,” he writes, “that I have sought to live worthily while I 
lived, and after my life to leave to the men who come after me a remembrance 
in good works”; and he gave himself, we are told, wholly, unreservedly, to 
his royal responsibilities and the charge of his people. Then he was the nrst 
Engli^man of whom it is recorded that he never knew when he was beaten. 
Sometimes the Danes crushed him, sometimes he crushed the Danes; but he 
won in the end. Nor was it only with those that he had to conloiul. In the 
best twenty years of the half century that was his life he struggled against 
agonising disease, and the paralysing apprehension of its recurrence. That 
he should liave done so much is wonderful ; that he should have done so much 
under this disability is amazing. Then he had the supremo quality of tioith, 
frankness, candour, an open heart. His word was his Dond. That is a qual- 
ity which was then rare among princes, and is never too common; but it 
is one which Englishmen love. lie was known as the Truth-toller. It is a 
noble title, more distingui^ed than the vapid and prostituted epithet of Great. 
In history he stands as Alfred the Truth-teller. Then he was a man, a com- 
plete man. What strikes one most in him, indeed, is his completeness. 
Complete is, I think, his distinctive epithet. Though profoundly pious, he 
was no anchorite. Though a king, not a pompous and mysterious pliantom. 
Though a passionate seeker after knowledge, not a pedant or a prig. Ho lived 
as a man amoi^ men, for he was “all things to all men” in the best sense 
of the word; rejoicing in the society of his scholars, his priests, his huntsmen, 
his craftsmen, his farmers; interested in all worthy interests, mixing freely 
with his subjects, working and playing among them, but witli a little scroll 
of high thoughts always m his bosom. A man among men, dealing all day 
with the common affairs of life, but with the high ideal burning at his heart. 

Then he was a king, a true king, the guide, the leader^ the father of his 
people. He did for them all that in their barbarous condition they required, 
and in so working a limited work for them ho wrought an immortal work for 
us. He was the captain of all their enterprise, their industrial foreman, their 
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schoolmaster, their lay bishop, their general, their admiral, their legislator. 
On a small scale and therefore less, but without distorting vices and therefore 
greater, he was to his English kingdom what Peter was to Russia. And in 
working for his people, raising them, strengthening them, enlarging their 
horizons, he builded better than he knew. His rude councillors were the 
ancestors of our parliament, his flotilla of galleys was the foundation of our 
fleet; he first won an English victory at sea. He formed his casual levies 
into a powerful militia, if not an army. He breathed the earliest inspiration 
of education into England, an inspiration vital then, which would be scarcely 
less precious now. And he, with an eye for commerce and defence, gave us 
London, not as the first or the second founder, but as founder of the London 
which we know. It is indeed less for what he chd, great as were his achieve- 
ments in relation to his opportunities, than for what he engendered that we 
honour his name.” 

Interesting also is the clear and judicious characterisation of the great 
Anglo-Saxon hing from the pen of his biographer, the eminent German his- 
torical scholar, Reinhold Pauli.” 


Pauli’s Charactemalion of Alfred 

The qualities of his mindwoi’c those of a statesman and ahcro,but elevated, 
and, at the same time, softened, by his ardent longing for higher and nioiu 
unperishable things than those on which all the splendour and power of this 
world generally rest. The most unshakable courage was most certainly the 
first component of his being; he showed it, while still a youth, in the tumult 
of the battle of Ascesdune. There was one period when his courage seemed 
about to desert him. This was when the young king imagined that he saw 
his country forever in the hands of the foe, and his people doomed to never- 
ending despair; but from the ordeal of Athelney he came out proved and 
victorious, and a large number of brave men rivalled each other m imitating 
his example. 

We have already had occasion several times, in the course of this work, 
to notice another peculiarity of Alfred’s mind that was attended with no 
less gi'atifying results; he posseased a decided turn for invention, which 
enabled him not only to extricate himself from personal difficulties, but to 
suggest now and original ideas in the execution of all sorts of artistic produc- 
tions and handiwork. The pillars on which the church at Athelney was 
built, the long ships he constructed, the maimer in which he turned a river 
from its natural com’se, and his clock of tapers, afford us as convincing 
evidence of his powers of thought as the battles which he gained. 

Elevated by his piety above all his subjects and contemporaries, no one 
could be farther than he was from becoming a weak bigot, willingly bending 
beneath the yoke of an arrogant priesthood; and, while immersed in tlio 
fulfilment of his religious duties, forgetting the prosperity of worldly affairs, 
as well as that of Ms subjects. Be was well aware that the country bad 
suffered from the too yielding disposition of his father to the will of the liighor 
ecclesiastics. It is impossible to draw a parallel between Alfred and his 
descendant, Edward the Confessor. The latter lost his kingdom, and was 
made a saint; the former kept it by the aid of his sword and a firm reliance 
on the Almighty. The church of Rome, it is true, did not thank him for this ; 
but ho lived, through his works, in the hearts or his people, who celebrated 
his {iroises in their songs.”* 
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EADWARD THE ELDER 

The succession of Eadward was opposed by his cousin JEthelwold, who 
claimed the crown as the representative of JSthe'red, the elder brother of the 
late monarch. His pretensions were overruled by the decision of the witen- 
agemot; and the discontented prince, apparently under pretence of recovering 
the hereditary patrimony of his father, assembled his retainers, and occupied 
the castles of Christchurch and 'Wimbome. In the latter place he forcibly 
married a nun out of the convent, and announced his resolution never to 
surrender the fortress but with his life. The approach of Eadward to Bad- 
berry suggested a less hazardous policy. He retired in secrecy, and reached 
the northern Danes, who pitying his misfortunes, or admiring his spirit, gave 
him the title of king, and hastened to fight under his banner. In a short time 
the exile saw himself at the head of an army of adventurers from Northumbria, 
East Anglia, and France (904). With these he landed in Essex, and obtainecl 
possession of that county. The next year he marched through Mercia, crossed 
the Thames at Cricklade, and pillaged the gi-eater part of Wiltshire. But at 
the approach of Eadward he retired; and the West Saxons in their turn retal- 
iated on the Danes the injuries which they had inflicted on Mercia and Wessex. 
From St. Edmund’s dyke, in Cambridgeshire, they spread the flames of war 
to the mouth of the Ouse; and crossing that river, continued in the fenny 
country the work of devastation. At last Eadward thought proper to with- 
draw his aimy.« 

His Kentish troops which formed his rearward were surprised and at- 
tacked by iEthelwold and the Danes. But although severely defeated, their 
loss was compensated by the death of Eohric, king of East Anglia, and the 
setheliug .Ethelwold, who fell in the attack.® 

From this period the king’s attention was principally directed to two great 
objects, the union of Mercia with Ms own dominions, and the subjugation 
of tiio Northumbrian and East Anglian Danes. For a few years the govern- 
ment of Mercia, during the frequent infirmities of ASthehed, was intrusted 
to the hands of iEthellsed, a princess whose masculine virtues and martial 
e:^loits are celebrated in the highest strains of panegyric by our ancient 
historians. At the death of her husband, Eadward seized and united to 
Wessex the two important cities of London and Oxford; nor does .®thclflasd 
appear to have resented this partition of her territory. She oontiaued to 
govern the remainder with the title of the Lady of Mercia, and cordially 
supported her brother in all his operations against the common enemy. But 
that respect which Eadward had paid to the merit of his sister, he refused 
to the weakness of his iiicce ^Blfwyn. When .®thelflsed died in 920, ho pre- 
tended that the young princess had promised marriage to Regnald the Dane, 
and entering Mercia at the head of his army, sent her an honourable captive 
into Wessex, abolished eveij trace of a separate government, and moulded 
the whole of the Saxon territories into one undivioed kingdom. 

Had tiie Danes in England boon united under the same monarch, they 
would probably liave been more than a match for the whole power of Eadward ; 
but they still preserved the manners and spirit of their ancestors, and ^min- 
ished their national strength by dividing it among a number of equal and 
independent chieftains. After the death of .ffithelwold five years elapsed 
without any important act of hostility ; in 910 Eadward conducted his forces 
into Northumbria, and spent five weeks in ravaging the country and collecting 
slaves and plunder. The next year the Northmen returned the visit. They 
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penetrated to the Avon, and thence into Gloucestershire ; but in their rctreat 
were overtaken by the Saxons, and suffered a defeat, which was long a favourite 
subject among the national poets. Eadward now adopted the plan, which 
had been so successfully pursued by his father, of building fortresses for the 
defence of his dominions and the annoyance of the enemy. A line drawn 
from the mouth of the Thames, through Bedfordshire, to Cnester, will pretty 
accm’ately describe the boundary which separated the hostile nations. To 
curb the East Anglians, the king built Witham and Hertford ; while .^thelflied, 
at his suggestion, erected similar fortresses at Bridgenorth, Tamworth, Staf- 
fordj Warwick, and other places in the vicinity. Their utility was soon 
demonstrated in the failure of a Danish expedition from the coast of Brittany. 
After ravaging the shores of Wales, the barbarians attempted to penetrate 
into Herefordshire. They were opposed by the inhabitants of the neighbour- 
ing burghs, driven into a wood, and compelled to give hostages as a socuritj 
for their peaceaBk, departure. Eadward was, however, suspicious of their 
honour, and lined tR&^rthern coast of Somersetshire with troops. As ho 
expected, they made two^Wempts to land in the night at Watchet and at 
Poriock, and were defeated at^th places with considerable slaughter. The 
survivors fleil to one of the uninhaBited isles in the mouth of the Severn, but 
want compelled them to abandon tlieii^asylum, and seek new adventm'cs in 
Wales and Ireland. 

The royal brother and sister, having thus provided for the security of 
their own territories, proceeded to attack those of their enemies. ASthollliPil 
took Derby by storm, though the Danes obstinately defended themselves in the 
streets; and then laid siege to Leicester, which, with the adjacent territory, 
was subdued by her anns. Eadward, on his side, built two forts at Bucking- 
ham to overawe the Northmen of the adjoining counties (919), took Bedford 
by capitulation, and, advancing into Northamptonshire, fortified Towcester. 
The Danes, alarmed at the progressive encroachments of the Saxons, made 
in the same year four attempts to obtain possession of the nearest fortresses. 
One party occupied Tempsford, and besieged Bedford; another stormed the 
walls of Towcester ; a third attacked Wigmore, and a fourth sun-ounded Malden. 
In each instance the garrisons defended themselves till the royal army came 
to their assistance ; and Eadward, eager to improve his success, took possession 
of Huntingdon and Colchester. The Danes were dispirited by so many leases ; 
and all their chieftains from the WeUand, in Northamptonshire, to the mouth 
of the Thames, submitted to the conqueror, took the oaths of allegiance, and 
acknowledged him for their “lord and protector.” 

During the next three years the king witli unceasing industry immued 
the same line of policy. He successively carried his arms to every part of 
the ancient liounclary of Mercia; erected fortresses at Manchester, at Tholwall, 
on the left banlc of the Mersey, at Nottingham, and at Stamford; and by the 
severity with which he punished every outbreak, tamed mto sunmission the 
several bands of barbarians who had settled in the island. By these conquests 
Eadward acquired more real power than had ever been posseased by his 
predecessors. All the tribes from Northumbria to the Channel formed but 
one kingdom subject to his immediate control; while the other nations in 
the island, wametl by the fate of their neighboura, anxiously solicited his 
friendship. The Danes and Angles of the north made him offers of sub- 
mission; the kings of the Scots and Strathclyde Britons chose him for their 
“ lord and father” ; and the princes of Wales paid him a yearly tribute. Yet 
he was not long permitted to enjoy this preemmonce. He lUecl in 926, and his 
death was immediately followed by that of his eldest son, iElfward, at Oxford. 
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Eadward had been thrice uianied, and left a numerous family. Of the 
sons who survived him, three successively ascended the throne, .Ethelstan, 
Eadmund, and Eadred. Six of his daughters were married to foreign princes, 
some of them the most powerful sovereigns in Europe; and three embraced a 

religious life. _ , , 

In legislative and literary merit Eadward •was much inferior to his father : 
he surpassed him in the magnitude and the durability of his conquests. The 
subjection of the Danes to AHred was only nominal; and at his death the 
kingdom, which he left to his son, was bounded by the Mercian counties 
on the banks of the Thames and the Severn. Eadward, by steadily pursuing 
the same object, and insuring the submission of each district before he pro- 
ceeded to further conquests, extended his rule all over the Danes of Mercia 
and East i^lia. Wherever he penetrated, he selected a strong position, 
and while a multitude of workmen surrounded it with a wall of stone, en- 
camped in the neighbourhood for their protection. That these fortifications 
were equal to their object is evident from the fact that not one of them was 
ever captured by the enemy ; and they were productive, in after ages, of con- 
sequences which this monarch could not possibly have foreseen. They were 
long the principal towns in England, and served to multiply a class of men 
of a higher order and distinguished by greater privileges than the ccorls or 
husbandmen. To the burghers was intrusted the defence of their walls and 
of the adjacent country. By living in society, and having arms in their hands, 
they grew into consideration, and insensibly acquired such a degree of power 
and wealth as ultimately to open to their representatives the national coimcil, 
and thus lay the foundation of that influence which the people enjoy in our 
present constitution. 

iETIIEUSTAN 

By the will of the late monarch Uie crown was left to ^Etholstan, his eldest 
son, about thirty years of age. The claim of the new king was inmiodiately 
admitted ^ the thanes of Mercia (925), and after a short time by those of 
Wessex. The ceremony of his coronation wa.s performed at Kingston by 
.®thelm, archbishop of Canterbury. 

Of the mother of iEtholstan, Mahiiosbury^ has told a romantic tale, on the 
faith of an ancient ballad. She was the daughter of a neatherd, and called 
Egwina. superior beauty, even in her childhood, had attracted adniira- 
tion : and a dream was said to portend that she would prove the mother of 
a powerful monarch. This report excited the curiosity of the lady who had 
nursed the children of Alfred. She took Egwina to her house, and educated 
her as one of her own family. When tlie aitheling Eadward casually visited 
his former nurso, he saw the daughter of the neatherd, and was captivated 
with her beauty. JSthelstan was the fruit of tlieir mutual affection. From 
this very doubtful story it has been inferred that the king was an illegitimate 
son: but the force of the inference is weakened by the testimony of a con- 
temporaiy poetess, who in mentioning the birth of iEthelstan, alludes to the 
inferior ilescent of his mother, but at the same time calls her the partner of 
Eadward’s throne. The child was the delight of his grandfather Alfred, 
who created him a knight by investing him with a mantle of purple, and a 
^ort sword in a golden scabbard. After the death of his mother he was 
intrusted to the care of his aunt ALthelflbd, a fortunate circumstance, as it 
probably caused his interests to bo, at this period, so eagerly espoused by 
we natives of Mercia, 
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In W essex ^thelstan had to guard against the secret designs of his enemies, 
of whom the most dangerous was the sctheling jElfred. The associates of 
this prince had conspired to seize the person of the king at Winchester, and 
to deprive him of his s^ht. On the discovery of the plot dSlfred demanded, 
according to the forms of the Saxon jurisprudence, to clear himself by oath; 
and ^thelstan, who dared nob refuse the privilege, sent him to Rome in the 
custody of his messengers, to perfonn the ceremony in the presence of the 
pontiff. The unfortunate aethcling swore to his innocence on the altar of St. 
Peter. But as he survived his oath only three days, his death was considered 

a sufficient proof of his guilt by the witan, 
who adjudged his estates to the king. 

Sihtric, the Danish king of Northumbria, 
had braved the power of Eadward : ho solic- 
ited the friendship of .®thelstan, and with it 
his sister in man-iage. The two princes mot 
at Tamworth. Sihtric was baptised, received 
the hand of jEthelstau’s sister, and accepted 
from iEthelstan a grant of what he already 
possessed, the country between the Tecs and 
the Firth of Forth. It is said that the bar- 
barian soon repented of his choice^ and aban- 
doned both his wife and religion; it is certain 
that ho died at the end of twelve months, 
and that dSthelstan seized the opportunity 
to annex Northumbria to his own domin- 
ions. The two sons of Sihtric fled before the 
superior power of the Anglo-Saxon; Godfrith 
into Scotland, and Olaf [Anlaf] into Ireland. 
Olof had the good fortune to meet witji 
friends and associates : but Constantine, the 
king of the Scots, dared not afford an asylum 
to the enemy of jEthclstan; and Godfrith, 
( 893 - 940 ) after a fruitless attempt to surprise the city 

of York, voluntarily surrendered himself to the mercy of the conqueror. Ho 
was received with humanity and treated with honour; but the mind of the 
Dane could not brook the idea of dependence, and on the fourth day he fled 
to the coast, and commenced the profession of a sea-king. 

The ambition of iEthelstan now grasped at the sovereignty of the whole 
island. In the north he levelled with the ground the castle of York, tlie 
principal bulwark of the Danish power j Ealdrod, the son of Ealdulf, a Saxon 
chieftain, was compelled to yield to him the strong castle of Bamborougfa; 
and the king of Soots and the prince of Cumberland obeyed his summons 
and acknowledged his superiority. On the west he intimidated the Britons 
of Wales and Cornwall. The chieftains of the former waited on him at 
Hereford, where they stipulated to confine their countrymen to the right 
bank of the Wye, and to pay a yearly tribute of twonty pounds of gold, throe 
hundred pounds of silver, and five thousand head of cattle. The Cornish 
Britons had hitherto reached from the Land's End to the river Exe, and pos- 
sessed onc-holf of Exeter. He commanded them to retire beyond the Tarnar, 
and surrounded the city with a strong wall of stone. To confirm his claim of 
sovereignty, he convened at a place called Eadmotc all the princes of the Scots, 
Cambrians, and Britons, who, placing their hands between his, swore to 
him that fealty which the Saxon vassal was accustomed to swear to his lord. 
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During this tide of success, tind v, hen ^Ihelstan had just reached the zenith 
of his power, Eadwine, the eldest of his brother’s, perished at sea. The tradi- 
tionary ballads, consulted by Malmesbury, attribute his ileatli to the jealousy 
of the king, who, convinced of his own illegitimacy, suspected Eadwine of 
aspirmg to that crown which belonged to him by the right of inheritance. It 
was in vain that the young prince aaserted his innocouco upon oath; and 
when his oath was disregardeci, threw himself on the alfection ot his brother. 
The tyrant thought his own safety incompatible with the life of Eadwine; 
and, while ho aflectocl lenity by coimuuting the soulcncc of tleatli into that 
of banishment, coininitted his victim to the mercy of the waves in an open 
and shattered boat, with only one companion. The prince, in despair, leapeil 
into the sea; his attendant coolly wailed ior the flow of the tide, ami was 
wafted back to the shore in the neighbourhood of Dover. Such is the tale 
which Malmesbury/* has preserved, but of which he dues not im'sumc to afTirm 
or deny the truth. It seems not to deserve credit. No trace of it is to bo 
discovered in the contemporary biographer of /Ethi’lstan, and in the i>o(:m 
from whirE it was extracted it was coupled with another talc evidisitly 
fabulous. That lOadwine perished at sea, cannot Ixi doubted; hut tli<i king 
appears rather to have deplored his death as a calamily limn to have regretted 
it as a crime. The account of Huntingdon* contains all that can now bo 
known of the transaction; “Hoon afterwards ho had the misfortune to lose 
in the waves of the ocean his brother Eadwine, a youth of groat vigour and 
good disposition.” ‘ 

Constantine, the king of Scots, eagerly .sought to free himself from his 
(lepotuloiico on the English monarch ; and with this view entered into ulliaueo 
witli llowol, king of Wales, lint the power ol /EihelKt.tm was irresistible. At 
the head of his army he lixtcniksd his ravage's jls far as Dunfeetlor and Worlor- 
morc, while his fleet pillageal thee e*e)ast tee the* extremily eef <'iii(liiie*s.s. Cein- 
stantinc was eioinpeilleiel tee iiiiplom the cleiinenicy of Lljee e‘e>iieiue>re>r, uiiel te> 
Hurresidcr his sem a.s a hostage! fe»r his (iele*lily. 

Threw years aftcrwarels tlm snjKiriejrity <'»f llus English king w'iis thre'ute'iie'd 
by a more formidable cejtifevleiraey. Jii t>.‘}7 n flesst of six Imndresl aiiel fiftmi 
sail cast anchor in the Iluniheer. It ols'yeel the eeHnumnels of Olaf, whei was 
come with an anny of Irish anel noriJiern lulventure'rs to reeionejne’i- th<i de»- 
minions of his father. His arrival was the sijjtneil of war to his eonfe*ele'Vivte‘S, 
the Scots and Britons, whe) uneU'r their resixective! prinea's directed their uiarcli 
to the same spot. Neigotiutions wesre! o{xine() U) gain lime lor the arrival of 
/Ethclstein, who, not contemt with his eiwn fe»rces, liud pnrchstse.>d the! aiel of 
several searkings. 'fho annicis weire soon in tlw! neighlKiurhejoel of tieieh either, 
when Olaf planned a muhiigiit attack, in the iio^X! of surprising and killing 
his adversary. To disewiveer the tpiarteers of A?th<!lHtan, he! is saiel to hewe! 
aeloptnd an artifice fiuniliar to the Northmen. The niiustre!! wjis in that 
ago a sacreal chametnr: and Olaf with his harp in his Imnels f(*url<!ssly emtenid 
the English camp, ntixe.d without suspicion among the irooiis, and was at 
last conduct<!(l to the royal pavilion. Tlio king, wlu) was at dimiorj bade 
the stranger strike his harp, and rewarded him for his song. But tlie elisguisc 
of the pretended minstrel could not conceal him from the cyej of a soldier 
who had once served under his staudan;!, hut who ellselalneel tei Iwtray his 
former loader. As seioii os Olaf wew out of dangtsr, this tnan related tlio cir- 
cumstaaco to .^tholstan, and to Uic charge of perfidy, indignantly replied: 

P Knight Rayn; ”'rh(! moitkish nmuunrnm tnld a RlinHur story of the '«^fo of OlTiv; and Uw 
same interesting fable will always speak to the heart in the Custanco of Cbaueer and the Pros' 
pero of Shakospoaro.'’! 

«. w.— voih xvnr. h 
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“ No ; I have shown that my honour is above temptation : and remember thai. 
if I had been perfidious to him, I might also have proved perfidioi^ to you.” 
The king accepted the apology, and oy his advice removed to a distant part 
of the field. The ground which he had left was afterwards occupied by the 
bishop of Sherborne. In the dead of the night the alarm was given : Olaf 
with a body of chosen followers was in the midst of the camp, and a bloodv 
and doubtful conflict ensued. In the morning, when he retired, it was dis- 
covered that the prelate had perished with all his attendants.^ 


Tlie Battle of BruHoulrnrh (937 a.d.) 

Two days after this occurrence was fought the battle of Brunsmburh 
[937], in Northumbria;® a battle celebrated in the relics of Saxon and 
Scandinavian poetry. The confederates consisted of five nations, Norwcigians, 
Danes, Irish, Soots, and Britons; in the English anny wavotl a hundred 
banners, and round each banner, if we may believe the exaggeration of a con- 
temporary, were ranged a thousand warriors. The coubsst lasted till .sunset. 
A northern sea-king, in the pay of iEthelstan, was opposed to the Irish, and 
after an obstinate struggle drove them into a wood at no great distance. 
Thurcytel with the citizens of London, and Sin^n with the men of Worcester- 
shire, penetrated into the midst of the Scots, killed the .son of their king, and 
compelled Constantine to save himself by a precipitate flight. Olaf still 
maintained his position against all the efforts of jSthclstan and his West. 
Saxons; but the victors, returning from the pmrsvut, fell on his rear, and 
decided the fortune of battle. The Northman escaped the sword of his 
enemies ; but he left five confederate sea-kings, seven jarls, and many thou- 
sands of his followers on the field of battle. “Never,” says die native poet, 
“ since the arrival of the Saxons and Angles, those artists of war, was such a 
carnage known in England.” 

This splendid victory crushed the enemies, and confirmed the ascendency 
of jEthelstan. By the Northmen he was distinguislicd with the appellation 
of “ the conqueror.” The British princes no longer disputed his authority ; the 
chieftains of the East Anglian and Northumbrian Danes, who under a nominal 
vassalage had so often maintained a real independence, entirely disapjiearod ; 
and all Qie countries originally conquered and colonisetl by the different Saxon 
tribes became united under the same Crown. To ASthelstan belongs the glory 
of having established what has ever since been called the kingdom of England. 
IKs predecessors, till the reign of Alfred, had been styled Icings of Wessex. 
That monarch and his son Eadward assumed tho title of kings of the Anglo- 
Baxons. .^thelstan sometimes called himself kitig of the Englirii; at outer 
times claimed the more pompous designation of king of all Britain.* 

The power which Jllhelstan had won by his sword gave him European 
influence, at a time which we are little accustomed to consider ns one of 
international amity. When the Normans expelled the Duke of Brittany from 
his dominions, iEthelstan welcomed and educated his son Alan; who finally 

pnie similarity of this oicploit of Olaf with tliat of Alfred before tlte batUo of IStlitmdune 
will at once be suggeai^d. Ramsay * dispose) of the story without mentioning It. He says: 
" Bishop Werstflu of Sherborne was said to have fallen a victim to his own iniprudonco in 
pi^in^^his camp before the action on a spot condemned by tho king as too much exposed to 

P^e site of Brunanburh is doubtful. Skene,*' in his Celtic Scotland, places H at Ald- 
wrough. Ramsay,! to whom we are indebted for solving many problems of looality, is satis- 
fied that tho battle was fought at Bourne (andently Brunno) m Lincolnslure.] 
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drove out the Normans with the tiaxou’s aid. llakt)u, the son of the king of 
Norway, was also welcomed and educated in England, and was assisted by 
.®thelstau in obtauiing his throm;. Louis of Franco, in his euilier years, 
had sought refuge with his materiud uncle, .lEthelstau, and hence he was 
called D'outre Mer, •‘from Ireyond the sea,’’ (luting t,he usurjiation of 
Rudolf. Summoned to the throne from liis liluglish cxil(‘, he was finally 
protected in his dominion by the English king. The states of France sent 
deputies to /Etholstan, on the death of lludolf, who took the* oath of alhigianct* 
to Louis in the presence of jEthelstan and las t|ucen: ami when the iiile of 
the young Frank was disturbed by his great vassals, another treaty of allianci' 
between the countries was entered into. Daniel, tlie Frimch historian, lias 
this comment on the event: ‘“riiis is the first example which we have in our 
histoiy, not only of an offensive league between I'’rane(‘ and England, but it 
is also the fimt Innity by wliieli these Ino kingdoms eoiieeriKsl themselves 
about each other’s wc'lfare. Ihitil this (‘\enl the two nations considered 
themselves as two w'orlds, which lunl no comn'clioii but that ot conuiiercc* to 
niaiutaiu, and had no inU'ivst to eultivati* either friendsliip oi enmity in other 
coiicenis.” jEthelstan had a diflicult policiy to jiurKiK*. Hugh, who married 
iEtholstan’s sister, Eadhila (then dead), was one of the* great vassals who was 
opiioscd to Louis IV; and theCh'rnnui king, Otto, who had married Eadgyth, 
another sister^ had invaded the Freneh dominion.s. Hut /Ethelslan iie.Kl 
firmly to the mtercsts of his nephew. The position of England and h’raiiee 
at this perioil was certainly a memorable one. The eoutiiu'ulal allianei's of 
.Ethelstaii, and especially the marriagf's of liis sist(*rs, an* indications of a 
genius for statecraft, such as we scarcely expi'ct in tliose times. In tin* 
IKirsonal character of the Baxou \vc Irue'e “the jiridf* of kings,” ami the 
liarbaric jiomp of self-asserting ])o\v(‘r. The kings who sought liis aUiance 
ajiproached him with pnwiiks, stuih as would propit iat<* his love of inagnifieent 
display. Norway sent him u shii> with golden lanik, and |»urph' sail, and 
gilded shields, llugli, the great (lake of the Franks, demanded his sister in 
marriage, with “ presents such as might gratify the most, boundless avariw'” ~ 
])orfutnes, jewels, diadems, caparisoned iiorses, the sword of Eonstaiitine the 
(Snjat, iuid the spear of (jharhnnagne.'^ 

In tlie year 1)40, Oetober 27i,li, yKthelstan died, regretted by his subjects 
and admired by the surnnuiding nations. He was of a slemu'r habit and 
middling stature. Ills hair, whicli was yi'IIow, he wore in ringlets entwhieil 
with threiwl of gold. Among thi‘ liigher orders of the iiohility he maintained 
tliat riiservo wliich became his superior station ; to the lower elusses of his 
subjects he was affable and condisscemling. l''r(nn his father ho had inherited 
a considerable tnfasure; but his liberality was not inf<*rior to his opulouee, 
and the princiiial use wliieJi lu' made c)f inoiiey was to enrich otliem. To his 
vassals he was lUicuslomixl to maln^ valuable presents; the stHiil collected in 
his military expeditions was always divided among liis followers; and his 
munificeuce to the clergy was provwl by the churches which he f*«*c.tcd or 
repaired. Neither ought his charities to Isf left unnotiml. He annually 
reclecmed at Ills privato expense a certain number of convicts, who had for- 
feited their liljcrty for their erhm's; and his baililTs wt'ro onlered, under sovere 
penal til's, to supiiort a pauper of English ex I racLion on every two of his fanns. 
As a legislator ho was anxious to suppress offeneos, to secure an iinparti^ 
inluimistration of justice, and to preserve the standard coin of the realm in 
a state of purity. With this viiiw he held assemblies of the witan at Qratcly, 
Favorsharti, Exeter, and Thundersfiold : associations were fomietl under his 
auspices for the protection of property; ami regulations were enacted respect- 
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iug the apprehension, the trial, and the punishment of malefactors. Negli- 
gence in the execution of the laws was severely chastised. A thane paid 
the crown a fine of sixty shillings ; a superior magistrate was amerced iii double 
that sum, with the forfeiture of his officc.^^ 


nUNSTAN 

At the court of ^Ethelstan was a precocious youth of a noble race, who 
had been educated at the monastery of Glastonbury. His acquirements were 
far above those of his time, and he made pretensions to supernatural com- 
munications. His musical skill, and his other various accomplislimonts, 
rendered him a favourite, but his boasted visions, and his superior talents 
and knowledge, caused him to be regarded as a sorcerer. This youth was 
Dunstau, for thirty years the real governor of England. Driven from the 
favour of iEthelstan, under the rude belief which denounced ai’ts called mag- 
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leal as the greatest of crimes, he was forced into another mode of life. The 
seductions of the court were to be exchanged for the severities of the cloister. 
The contest was a hard one; Dunstau was passionately in love with a maiden 
suited to him in rank. His uncle iBtholm was arenbishop of Canterbury; 
and to him the attachment was confided. The stem prelate saw tkit the 
great talents of bis relative would open a career of ambition to luni, by which 
the Church would be powerfully upheld. The dictates of our common nature 
were represented as unholy feelings. Threats and blandidiments wore opposed 
to the strong will of the young man, who could only see misery in the monastic 
CTstem. Ilmcss came; and the enfeebled mind was bowed to submission. 
Then Dunstau renounced the world in the monkish sense of renunciation. 
But ho was bent upon subduing the world far more completely by the cowl 
than by the spear. In the ardour which some call insanity, and others gemus, 
he spumed the tame privations of the ordinaxy cell; and by the side of the 
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church i)t Glastoubury ho lived lu a wretched hut, or cave, in which he could 
not stand upright. As his groans under the self-inflicted scourge broke the 
midnight silence, the nunonr went lorth that he was struggling with the evil 
one. The saintly monk soon had votarii's A noble lady poured her fortune 
into his lap. Crowds came to gaze upon him wdieii ho emerged from his 
den to do the seiwico of tin* altar, llis harp sometimes sounded in the in- 
teiwals of his prayers and jienances; and (ho tap of his hanmier at his forge 
showed that he w'as engaged in some smith’s work of utility or ornament. 
Out of that miserable hut came the .sagacious ruh'r of two kings, and the 
tynmnous oppressor of a third. Under Uadmund, Dunslan was simple aljbot 
of Glastonbury. It was a jirond steji over the, lieails of his breihri'ii, wlio hclil 
their easy way, untrmjiti'd by any iieiid, and not a1 all eov(*tous of saintly 
honours through bodily mortifications. But the ablioL of Glaslonbury, with 
all his charti'n'd power, "ns well m causes known as unknown, in small as in 
great, and even in those* which are above and midi'r the earlli, on dry Iiuul 
and on the water, on wooils and on i)liun.s” ; ' this iiblxit was a hiimhle man, 
compared with the greatness to wliieli a boundless ambition might aspire. 
Tlio namitive of his career is, for sonu* time, tlie liislory of Kngland.<^ 


KAUMl ,\u 

Northumbria, after the extmetiou *>1 its native kings, coiitinueil to pmsent. 
aconcs of anarchy and bloodshed. I(^< chieftains were partly of Saxon, partly 
of Danish origin. SoniotiiiiK's a fortunate adventurer extendt'd his iiuthorily 
over the W'hole nation: sometiiiK-s two or more shared the soveri'ign power 
among tlii'in. But they vrere ikj Is'tter than flitting .shadows of royally, 
following I'ach other in rapid Hiieees.sion. After a year or two many of iheln 
perished by the (nsichery of tlieir friends or the sas'ords ff their enemies; 
many wens compelled to abandon tlic country, and iiweii to tiw* ])Ui*suils of 
piracy; hardly one transmittisl (lie inheritaiiee of his authority U> his eliildren. 

Occasionally necessity extorted from them an acknowfedgriK'nl of the 
superiority claimed by the kings of Weasex: hut (he moment the danger was 
roinovod. they uniformly forgot th(*ir oaths, mid nssumed the (‘xereise of their 
indcpomlencc. It seems (o liavi* math'ml lit, tie wh<‘(.her (lit*.s(‘ princes were 
natives or foreigners. 

After the batitle of BnmaniHtrh the teri-or of dSthi'lsUm hml kept this tur- 
inilent people under some restraint; but at his death their luicient spirit n*- 
vived; Olaf was invited fo hazard u tlurd time the fortune of war; and within 
a few weeks the Humber was <mei*e(l hy a numerous fleet of fonngn iwlven- 
turors. The s<!a-kiDg riisU'd his hope of sueems on the, rapidity of his motifms, 
and, marching info Mercia, obtained possession of Tamw'orth. Badmund, 
the brother of ^fCthelstau, aiiout eighteen years of age, hml been erownod at 
Kingston, and hasloned to opimse tiio mvatlem. llie operations of the 
campaign are involved in much obscurity. ITic success which attended the 
first efforts of Eiuimund seem to have been balaucfid by a subseiiucnt defeat; 
and the reApcctive losses of the two princi^B induced them to listen to the sug- 
gestions of the archbishops Odo and Wulfstan, who laboured to effect a paciu- 
cation. Tho vanity of the chroniclors has exhibihxl the transaction iu ;^rUal 
colours; but the exsnditions of the treaty prove tho suiwriority of Olaf. Eud- 
mund ceded in full sovereignty to the Dane all the provinces on the north 
of tho Watling Stroot. 

P Those words are In tlw flmrtor to IhuiHUn, us jjtvon t» WlUium of Mulmorttiury.*] 
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The sea-kmg did not long enjoy his good fortune. He died the next year, 
and Eadmund unproved the opportunity to recover the dominions which he 
had lost. His measures were plaimed with foresight, and executed with vigoiu . 
The “Five Burghs,” as they were called, of Derby, Leicester, Nottingham, 
Stamford, and Lincoln, had long been inhabited by the descendants of Danes, 
who,_ though they made a profession of obedience to the English monarchs, 
considered it a duty to favour the enterprises of their kinsmen. These towns 
formed as it were a chain of fortresses running through Mercia and garrisoned 
by enemies. The king began his operations by reducing them in succession. 
Their inhabitants were expelled, and replaced by English colonies. Eadmund 
next proceeded into Northumbria. That country was already divided between 
two princes, one of whom, like his predecessor, was called Olaf ; the otlicr 
styled himself Reii^wald, king of York. They submitted without resistiuici* 
to the superior power of Eadmund, acknowledged themselves his vassals, 
and embraced Cnristianity (94.3). The king stood sponsor to Olaf at his 
baptism, and adopted Reingwald for a son when he received confirmation. 
Yet he had hardly left the comvtry, when they again asscrtetl their indepen- 
dence. Their perfidy soon met with its punishment. The archbishop of 
York and the ealdornian of Mereia united their forces and drove the two 
rebels out of the country. 

A sense of their own danger luul hitherto taught the Britons of Oumbria 
to assist their neighbours in these struggles to maintain their indopendcncx'. 
It was against them thai. Eadmund next directed his amis (945). Ever\' 
effort which the;^ could make was hopeless : the two sons of Donald (Domnail) , 
their king, fell into the hands of the conqueror, and wore deprived of sight, 
and the country was bestowed on Malcolm (Maiicolum), king of Scots, on the 
condition that ho should become the vassal of the Fmglish crown, aiul sliould 
unite with Eadmund in opposing the attempts of the sea-kings. 

The reign of Eadmund lasted only six years. He was celebrating a( 
Pucklechurch in Gloucesterahire the fciust of St. Augustine, the ajiostle of 
the Saxons, when he perceived Leofa, a noted outlaw, enter the hall. This 
man had been banished on account of his crimes some yeara before, and now 
had the audacity to seat himself at the royal table, and to offer resistmiei' 
when the cup-bcaixa- ordered him to depart. Passion huiriod Eadmund to the. 
spot, where he received a womicl in tlie lireast from a daggi'r which Leofa liad 
concealed under his clothes. The king immediately expirwl: the assassin 
was cut in pieces by the royal_ attendants. 

Eadmund had been married to diHf^ifu, a priiieess of exemplaiy virtue, 
whoK solicitude for the relief of the indigent, and charity; iu purchasing the 
liberty of slaves, have been highly extmled by our aiicuint writers.^ She 
Imre him two sons, Eadwig and Kalgar. of whom the eldest could not be. 
more than nine years of age. Tlieir childhood rendered them Incapable of 
directii^ the government; and in an assembly of the prelates, thanes, and 
vassal princes of Wales, their uucle Eadred, the only survjviug son of Eadward, 
was chosen king; and, to use the inflated language of a charter given on ^e 
occasion, was “ consecrated at Kingston to the quadripartite government of 
the Anglo-Saxons, Northumbrians, pagans, and Britons.” 

‘ ./Elfglfu haM boe& somedtses soid to liavo been only the kin/if s mieti^ew, becaivio in a 
oliorter she cnlU heraolf eoncubina regh. But ooncubina in the Latin of that aes had the 
same lueuniug as ronfaternna and conaora. Most oertoinly tlie kina's ndstress would not be 
'Sti . charters. By tlio chroniclers she is stylw “the holy queen,” and 

/Bthoiweard, who could uot bo igitonuit, terms her Eadmund’s wfe and ()uoon. 
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The reign of Eadrod was principally distinguished by the final subjugation 
of Northumbria. Immediately after his coronation,^ he proceeded to that 
country, and received first from the natives, afterwards from the Scots, and 
lastly from the Cumbrians, the usual oaths of fidelity. But the obedience 
of the Northumbrians lasted only as long as they wore overawed by his 
presence: he was no sooner departed than they expelled his officers and set 
his authority at defiance. Eric, who had been driven from Norway by his 
brother Hakon, and had wandered for years a pirate on the ocean, landed on 
their coast, ami was immediately saluted king. The news excited the indig- 
nation of Eadrnd. His first object w’as to secure the city of York; and with 
that view he dcspatcheil his cuauccllor Tlmrcytel to Archbishop Wulfstan, 
to confirm the wavering fidelity of that prelate and the citizens. The king 
soon afterwards entered Northumbria at the head of the men of Wessex and 
Mercia, and by ravaging tlie lands severely punished the jMirfidy of the rebels. 
But as he led back his followeix, laden with iiillago and unsuspicious of danger, 
tlie gates of York were thrown ojxiii in the night; a chosen baml of adven- 
turers silently followed his march; and a division of his anny was surprisod 
and destroyed. To avenge this insult he resunuKl the work of devastatiou : 
but his auger was appeased by presents, entreaties, and submission: and he 
returned in triumph with a long train of captives to London. Eric might 
still perhaps have mainUiinod himwlf in the country, had he not been opposed 
iiy a new competitor, Olaf, one of the princes who had fled fmm the sword 
ol Eadmund in the last reign. Tlu‘ two rivals stssembled their forces: Olaf 
was victorious; and the Norwegian with his son and brother perished in the 
wiUls of fltainmoor by the troacheiy of Osulf and llio sword of Macco, the 
son of Olaf. 

This was the last struggle of Northumbrian indejKiudeuce. Eadrcd r(‘- 
tunicd with a mimorous army, and traviimeil the country without opposition. 
Lai^ and fertile districts were laid desolate; fhe archbishop, w'ho.HO conduct 
had greatly irritaU'il the king, was iuuuurcd for a yt'ar within the castle of 
Jedburgh (Judanbyrig) ; the principal nolJeincn wcsre tom from tlicir <lepeu- 
dants, and carried by the king into captivity; the whole province, like the 
mt of England, was dividexl into shires, ri< lings, and wanentakes; and the 
government was intrusted to a numlwr of ofticora appointixl by Eadred under 
the superintendenoe of Osulf, who tcxik the title of Earl of Northumberland. 

Baclrod was alfiicted with a lingering and painful disease ; and much of the 
merit of his reign must be. attributed to the. counsels of his favourite ministers, 
his chancellor, Thurcytei, and Dunstan, abbot of Olastonbury. Thuroytcl 
was a clorgyiuivn of royal descent, the eldest son of yKtholweard, and the 
grandson of Alfred, lie liad refused prefenneut in the Church, but accepted 
and rcUiinod the office of cliancelior or sccrotaiy to the king, under his cousins, 
4^i!thclsUin, Eadmund, and Eadred. llis abilities were honoured with the 
approbation of the prince and the applause of the people. Ho hohl the first 
place in the royal councils; the most imiiortant offices, both civil and oocle- 
siaetical, were conferred by his advice ; and liis attendance on the sovereign 

f Urcon * nays; “Tlwi cH»vraiiiiR of ISwImmI, Indwid, wim a frcHh step fowawl toward « 
tuitbnal kmp;shtp. lib oh^'tkm vriu^ Uic fimt naibnal thu firni dootiou by a ^icu- 

where Hriton an<l Dane mnl JCnclbhmen were elike rerm»entcci, whore Wdoh undej> 
kings and Daninh iarlH eat side by Hide EnKlbh nobkie aim biKhopH. ills ceronutSon wan 
in the same the tot imilonal (coronation, tiie firwl iinlonof the prunato of the north and 
tlio jpdmate of the soutii in Bottiuo; the crown on tlio head of one who waa to rule from Uie 
Forth to the Oluuanol"] 
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was required ia every military expedition. The iniportaut part which he 
acted in the battle of Brunanburh has been already noticed.® 

[Eadred, who was never married and left no issue, died after a reign of 
almost ten years, in 965.] 


BADWIQ THE FACa,’ BADGAR, AND EADWARD THE M.1RTYR 

Eadwig (Edwy), called the Fair, succeeded to the crown of his uncle by 
the voice of the witan. The boy-king, who was sixteen or at most eighteen 
years of age at his accession, has been stigmatised by the monastic writers 
as the most weak, profligate, and tyrannous of unwise rulers. Hon^ of 
Huntingdon,® supported by others who had not the prejudices of the cloister, 

says* “This king wore the diadem not un- 
worthily; but after a prosperous and Ixv 
coming commencement of his reign its 
happy promise was cut short by a prema- 
ture death.” In the destruction of that 
happy promise, and in that premature death, 
wo have a tragedy over which many eyes 
have wept. The participation of Dunstnn 
in that tragedy has made his name hateful 
to all by whom the piteous tale of “ hlad- 
wig and .ffilfgifu (Elgiva) ” has been received 
with undoubting faith. Disputed as the 
popular belief has been by polemical wri- 
ters, the poetical aspect of the story will 
always supersede the fanatical. The one is 
natural and consistent ; the other is unnatu- 
ral and disingenuous. Nor is the evidence, 
taken altogether, iiisufTicieut to rebut the 
calumnies with which the lives of these poor 
victims of an unscrupulous policy have been 
. overshadowed. We have carefully exam- 

E-idwio >“<'d that evidence, and we .shall tell the 

Prom an ano«*nt com. story US WG collcct it out of many contra- 

(08 936-069) dictory narratives, most of tlietn defiled by 

the prurient scandals of those who, in blackemng Eadwig and his beloved one, 
endeavour to justify their oppressors. 

^ The coronation of the young king followed quickly after his accession. 
His witan had taken the oath of allegianoe to him, and before the altar he had 
himself taken the oath to his subjects. The coronation feast succeeds. The 
king sits at the banquet surrounded by timid friends and suspicious enemies. 
He nas taken the oath that he will hold God's church, and all the Christian 
people of his realm, in true peace. But at that banquet there are ministers 
of God's church who bear towards each other the most deadly hostility. “ He 
despised the advice of his counsellors,” sws Malmesbury.^ The counsellors 
that he found in possession of i)owot wore Dunstan and his friends, the leaders 

“In dealing with tins unfortvmate reign,” writot* llamsayt “the historian finds hbnself 
confronted not so much by conflicting evidence, as by one-sided evidence obviously tainted 
by party spirit. The king was involved at Hie very outset in a quanel in which the loading 
cleigy were arrayed against him. The chroniclers are practically all on the mde of the doigy, 
and they spare no pains to blacken their adversary.”] 
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oi one great party, liadwig, wlio i.s accUHOil witli having oonsiderfd lOarlrod 
a usurper, foil into Iho hands of the loaders of another ])arty. At this corona- 
tion feast the king retired early. As was the invariable oustoni at these 
Saxon banquets, there was e.vcc'ssive use of wine, and th<' passions of men were 
proportionately excited. Tlu' assembly inunnured, with some reason, at the 
absence of the king. Dunslan and another went forth; and Inirsting into 
Eadwig’s ]irivate chamber, found him in the company of iElfgitu and her 
mother dEtlielgifu. The abbot seized the youth and forcilily dragged him 
back to the iuill.<^ 

Such an outrage — such a hiiiniliatiou in the faco of his assembled subjects — 
must have passi'd Ea<hvig’s endurance Nor was this all the wrong. While 
in the chamber, Diinstan addressed /Hlfgifu and Ikt mother in the most brutal 
language, and thriiatened the Inttia- with infamy and the gallows. The king 
had a reiuly rod wherewith to scourge the monk. J)nnstan, among othei 
oflicos, nil(>(l that of treasurer to Eadreil, the pn 'ceding sovereign, and iCadwig, 
it is said, hud all along suspected him of having been guilty cd pce.nlatioii in 
liis charge. If Eadwig had t'Vi'r whispi'red thc'^e suspicion, s — ^and from Jins 
youth, iinpnidenc(‘, and hastiiK\ss of lemjier, he had probably done so often — 
this alone would account for Dunstan’s in*. However this may be, the 
fiery abbot of (liastonlmry, who r<*tnru<‘d from (lie festival to his alibey, 
was now (|ue.stioned tonchiiig the moneys; his jiroiKTly was se<iuestcred; 
his court jilaces wc're tak<*n from him ; the monks who profes.se<l celibacy were* 
driven out, and his iiionastery was given to the, secular clergy, wlio st ill insisted 
on having wives like otiier men ; and (iiially a, W'utence of biinishmeiit was 
hurled at Dunslan. Ile flcfl for (he mon'asfmy of St. Pi'tm-’s, in (llumt, 
Put was scnrci'Iy t.hrec! miles fi-oiii (.he shore, on his way to Idaiulcrs, wlii'n 
inessciigcrs nniched it, who, it is said, had orders to put out his ey<w if they 
caught him in this count, ry.e 

lOadwig chose his side, perhaps, indiscreetly. A strong party of (lie ari(?- 
tocracy, a fanatical and therefore inihumtial parly of the c.hTgy, combined 
Against him. In such contests there is Ultm modi'rutiou; ami (Ihnstian 
charity is t,rodd(‘n under foot by what Is called (.'hristian zt'al. Kadwlg'.s 
new counsellors udviseil strong measures against, their ojiponents; and Ilnur 
o])poncutM revenged themselves by loailing (he king nnd his female Iriemls 
with obkxjuy, such as Tmiit us more justly l)e,s(owed upon the frightful imifli- 
gacy of his time. Eadwig mot the scandal as alone it could lie met. .dClfgifu 
became his wife. No monkish abuse can rail away the fact that in a docu- 
morit of nndoulitwl authority — ^an agrecnieut for the exchange of lands 
between lti,shop Byrfi1,h(>.lm and Abiiot jEtlielwold— Uic following entry 
appears: “Ami (his was by leave of King Eadwig; and those aw the wit- 
nesses: /Elfgifu, the king'.s wife, and .dflthelgifu, the king’s wife’s mother." 
Kemble says, “This, then, was not a thing done in a comer, and the testimony 
is conclusive that was Eiulwig’s tiueen.’’'^ 

iKo story of hlmlwig ami /Elfgifu has neven* Ixieii told twice alike. On it, 
aa Btubbs*' remarks, an ainoimt of criticism Ims been siient “altogether out 
of proportion to the niattirials of its history.” The apologists for Dunstaji 
have accepted wiUi scarcely a question the accounts left by contemporary 
writers and chroniclers, who were palpably writing to uphold the unscrupulous 
abl)ot and the tilings for whidt he stood, rather than to give the facts of the 
case. The chaowtem of both .(Ethelgifu and lair daughter have been droned 
in the miro, and the startling <lecIaration tliai boUi. were inisirosscs ot the 
boy king has been sot forth. Tlin story a» here related is now pretty gen- 
orally accepted, though so modern a writer as tlie learned Catholic authority 
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Lii^ard® has accepted the monkish stories, and has been severely criticisetl 
for his Ws and lack of historical accuracy in so doing.® 

Before this extreme rupture Eadwig nad probably meddled with the then 
stormy politics of church, or betrayed an inclination to favour the secular 
clergy in opposition to the monks; and this again would, and of itself, suflBlce 
to accoimt for Dunstan’s outrageous behaviour at the coronation feast. 
After Dunstan’s flight the king certainly made himself the protector of the 
‘‘married clerks”; for, expelling those who professed celibacy, he put the 
others in possession not only of Glastonbuiy and Malmesbury, but of several 
other abbeys. In so doing Eadwig, fatally for himself, espoused the weaker 
party and still further exasperated Odo, the archbidiop of Canterbury, who 
entertained the same views in state matters and church discipline as his friend 
Dunstan. 

Shortly after the departure of Dunstan, a general rising of the people, 
instigated by Odo, took place in Northumbria (the reader -will bear in mind 
that the archbishop was a Dane), and a corresponding movement following, 
imder the same influence or holy sanction, in Mercia, it was determined to 
set one brother in hostile array against the other; and, in brief time, Eadgar 
was declared independent sovereign of the whole of the island north of the 
Thames. Dunstan then returned in triumph from his brief exile, which hsul 
scarcely lasted a year.® 

It was while the revolt in the north was rapidly gaining strength that an 
event took place that more nearly touched the king than the toss of half his 
kingdom. This was the forcible separation of the king and his young queen. 
The divorce was secured by Archbishop Odo, on the ground that the pair 
were too nearly related. The relationship cannot have been very close, 
but it is not unlikely that it was sufficient to constitute a bar under the extreme 
interpretation of the day when sponsorship or guardianship brought persons 
withm the prohibited degree. The opposition of the archbishop and hfe party 
to the influence supposed to be exerted against them by the queen's mother 
was more than likely the real cause of the action. Tlie fate alike of Lady 
.®1helgifu and her daughter, the queen, is shrouded in mystery. In connection 
with it there has come down to us an almost unbelievable story of cruelty 
and brutality. Happily, like all our records of this stormy reign, it rests on a 
not very reliable authority, and even this authority by reason of its ambiguity 
may be variously interpreted. It is Osbem < in his Li/e oj Odo, writ^ a 
century after the events recorded, who tolls the horrible story. As it was 
repeated on his authority by both Eudmer* and Malmesbury, ^ and has been 
told since by other writers, it was as follows : Odo, finding that the king refused 
to give up his queen, even after the divorce h^ been decreed, planned to 
separate mem by force. iElfgifu was seized, her face branded to destroy her 
beauty, and she was carried off to Ireland. There she fell into good hands, 
her wounds were healed and her beauty restored, and means were provided for 
her return to England. At Gloucester, presumably before she had rejoined the 
king, she was taken either by hireling of the archbishop or a band of Mercian 
rebels, and hamstrung and otherwise mutilated, so that she died. In a 
life of Dunstan, which ho also wrote, Osbem®® told another story which 
differs in some important particulars. In the Life of Odo < he does not men tion 
either JUfgifu or her mother by name, but it is clear that it is to them he 
refers. In his Life of lhmian<^0' he hopelessly confuses the two. All we 
really know is that at this time all traces of both iBtheldfu and iSlfgifu are 
lost, and we hear of the return to court of Eadgifu, Eadwig’s moUior, who had 
Ion® been in disfavour. At any rate Eadwig did not long survive the separa- 
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tion, but. died in the following year, whether of grief or a broken heai-t, or by 
the hand of an assassin, or poison, it seems impossible to tell.<» 

hladgar (Edgar) his brother, who had been put forward against Imii iii his 
lifetmie, now succci'dcd to all his dignities. As a boy of fifteen he could 
('xercise little authority; he was long a jiassive instrument in the hands of 
Duiistan and his party, who used their power in establishing their cause, in 
enforcing the celibacy of the clergy, and in driving out, by main force, all 
such married clergymen as w'ould not separate from their wives At tlie 
same time, it cannot be denied that nunstan and the monks rule<l the kingdom 
with vigour and success, and consolidated 
the detaclw'd states into more compact in- 
tegrity and union than had ever beiai known 
before. vSeveral causes lavoured tins pro- 
cess. Among others, Eadgar, wiio hud been 
brought up among th(‘ Danes of East Anglia 
and Northunibiia, was endeared to that iieo- 
jile, who, in coii.se(jue.nce, allowed him to 
wenken thi'ir statics by dividing them into 
several separate earldoms or goveriuiK-nts, 
and to make ollu'r innovations, which they 
would have resented with arms in their hands 
under any of his p«‘dee(‘s.soi-s. Ills tk'et wias 
also wisely increased to the number of .'WK) 
sail,’ and these shiiis W(“re so well disixised, 
and p<iw(‘rfiil wiuadroiis kept so constantly 
in motion, t.hat the s(*a-kiiigs were l«‘ld ili 
check on their own eleim'nt, and prevented 
from landing and trouliliiig the country. 

At the same t.im<*, tutored liy the indefaii- 
gable Dunstan, who soon was inade, or rather 
who sfioii made himself, urchlashop of Canter- 
bury, the king amistoined himself to visit in 
person every jiarti of his ilominions annually. 

In the land progress<‘s he was attendixl l>y the primate, or by I'liergetic niin- 
istors of Dunstan's appointing ; and as he wc'iit. from Wessex to Mercia, from 
Mercia to Northumbria, courts of justice were held in the different counties, 
audienc<>s imd feasts were given, apixails weni heard, and the neighlxmring 
princes — ^liis vassals or allies —of Wales, Cumbria, ami Bcotland, wen* awed 
into reiqxHjt or olx‘dience, aiui on several occasions seem to have bowed be- 
fore his throne. When he hold his court at Chester, and bad one day a wish 
to visit t.l)C monastery of St. John’s, on the river Dee, eight crowned kinj?^ 
(m goes the story) plied the oam of his barge, while he ^ided the holm.f' 

Eadmund, after his cnnfjnest of Cumbria (0*1.5), had given it. over to the 
Heottisli king Malcolm, on condition that he acknowlMlgod the sovereignly of 
the English crown. Bimstan saw the wisdom of a policy that Ixmnd to the 
English king in friendslnp the only other sovereign on the island whose hos* 
tilily could prove a real mcnaco to the continued peace of the realm. 
The policy of Kadmimd was followed, therefore, by a ccarion of LoUiian 
to Kenneth of Scotland, and it was to this cession very likely that Kadgar 
owed the freedom from wars which has given him the title of ‘‘the 

t* Klolwnco of Worcofttorw ihot hln ron«l 8 t 0 (l of ;i,600 tho numbor 

hm given Is aeceptod by Ibiinwiy ^ m nioro probably (torretti. Tbo Hoot was built and main- 
taiueOr it appear^^ by on iiie counticH recording to titc number of ihoir hundreda.] 



Vnm }»n miru'ut un« 
aViOM 075.) 
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Peaceful.” Exactly what Kenneth undertook in return for the cession it is 
impossible to say, but probably no more was required of him than a promise 
of faithful friendship and a general recognition of the pai'amountcy of Eadgar’s 
authority in the island. “Eadgar, like Alfred,” says Freeman, » “knew how 
to guard his empire, and a 6eet which yearly sailed around the whole island, 
and which often carried the king in person, was a sufficient safeguard of Britain 
against a foreign foe. And no West-Saxon emperor ever made his supremai^r 
so fully felt by all the races of the island as the one who never drew his 

sword against a Scottish or Northumbrian 
enemy.”® 

Eadgar certainly bore prouder and more 
sounding titles than any ot his predecessors. 
He was styled basileus or emperor of Albion, 
king of the Enghsh and of all the nations 
and islands around. During his whole reign, 
his kingdom was not troubled by a single 
war. He commuted a tribute he received 
from a part or the whole of Wales into three 
hundred wolves’ head.s annually, in order to 
extirpate those ravenous animals; and, ac- 
cording to William of Malmesbury,/) this tri- 
bute ceased in the fourth year, tor want of 
wolves to kill. The currency had been so 
diminished in weight by the fraudulent prac- 
tice of clipping, tliat the actual value was far 
inf orior to the nominal. He therefore reformed 
the coinage, and had new coins iasued all over 
the kingdom. Tliough Eadgar was now in 
mature manhood, there is pretty good evi- 
dence to show that these measures, with 
others, generally of a beneficial nature, were 
suggested and carried into effect by Dun- 

PxRTorW.u«vicKOTiBBAuciuMP stsu, who, most indubitably, h^l his full 
Chantry share m the next oporation.)!, which arc men- 

(Towkodbury abbey, foundwi Ui 7i.'5 1 n ) tioncd with cspccial laud and triumph by the 

monkish writers, lie made married priests 
so scarce or so timid that their faces were nowhere to be seen ; and he founded 
or restored no fewer than fifty monasteries, which wore all subjected to the 
rigid rules of the Benedictine order. It is curious that the monks, who had 
a debt of gratitude to pay, and who, in their summary of his whole character, 
indeed, uphold Eadgar as a godly, virtuous prince, should have recorded 
actions which prove him to have been one of the most viciously profligate of 
the Saxon kings. The court of this promoter of celibacy and chastity swanned 
at all times with concubines, some of whom were obtained in the most violent 
or flagitious manner. During the life of his first wife he carried off from the 
monastery of Wilton a beautiful young lady of noble birth, named Wulfrith, 
who was either a professed nun, or receiving her education mider the sacroii 
covering of the veil. It has been said that Dunstan hero interfered with a 
courage which absolves him from the charge of reserving his reproofs for tho.sfi 
who stood, like the unfortunate Eadwig, in the position of enemies. But 
what was the amount of his intorforonee in this extreme case, where the sanctity 
of the cloister itself was violated ? He condemned the king to lay aside an 
empty, inconvenient bauble — ^not to wear his crown on his hea<l for seven 
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years — and to a peuaiico of fasting, which was probably lu good part por- 
iornied by deputy.^ ^ For all that \\(j can loam to the contraiy, Eadgar was 
allowed to retain VVulfntli as his mistress. On another occasion, when the 
guest of one of his nobles at Andover, he ordered that the fair and honourable 
daughter of his host should be sent to his bed. Tlic young lady’s mother 
artfully substituted a Inuidaome slave or servant; and this menial was added 
to his harem, or taken to coui-t, wheie, according to William of Mahnesbury,* 
she enjoyed his exceeding great lavour, until he became enamoured of .321f- 
thryth (Elfrida), his second lawful wife. Romantic as are its incidents, the 
story of his marriage with the execrable .dUlfthryth rests on about as good 
authority as we can lind lor any of the events of the time. The fame of this 
young lady’s beauty reach(‘<l tli<! earn of Eadgar, ever hungi-y of such reports. 
To ascertain whidher her charms w'eie not exaggerated, the royal voluptuary 
despatched /Ethelwold, liis favourite courtier, to the distsuit castle of he,r 
father, Ordgar, earl of Devonshire. ^Etlu'hvold l>ee,ame himself (‘tiamourcd 
of the beauty, wedded her, and then represtmted her to the king as being rich, 
indeed, but not otherwise eomnu'ndahle. lOadgar siu^iiected, or was told, the 
real truth. lie insisted on laiying lier a visit. The unlucky husband was 
allowed to jireceile him, that he might put his house in order; but he failed 
in his real oliject, which was to obtain his w'if<>’s forgiveness for having s1.ep])ed 
bel.w('oa luu‘ and a thronr*, and to induce h<*r to disguise or conceal the bnlliuuey 
of hi‘r charms hy hoiiK'ly attire and rustic 
demeanour. Th<‘ visit was made,: the 
king was captivated, as she inten<leil he 
should b(‘. Soon after /Ethelwold was 
found murd(‘rod in a wixid, and J'ladgar 
married his widow'. This union, begun 
in crime, hsl to the foul murder of 
Eadgar’s eldest son : and under yEtlielnsl, 
th<5 only son he had by /Elfthrytli, the 
glory of the house of Alfnal was eclipsed 
fore.ver. He himself did not survive the 
marriage more than six or seven yearn, 
when Im died, at the. early age of thirty- 
two, and was Iniried in the abbey of (lljts- 
toiibury, which lus had made inugnilic(>nL 
by vast outlays of money and doualioiiH 
of laiul.'" 

Emlgar’s reign has been cidebrah'd as 
the most glorious of all the Anglo-Haxon 
kings. No other sovereipjn, iiuleiHl, con- 
verted hia proHi«irity into such isirsonal 
pomp, and no other sovereign was nior<> 
dcgrailed in his iwsterity. With his 
short life the gaudy pageantry coused, and all the vast dominion in which 
ho luwl so ostentatiously exulted, vanished from his c.hihh’ou's gnisp. His 

f* !<k(lp;ur wtw not rrowrirwl until i)7i% or fourimi yearn hw clovtitiou to tho throno. 
The of tliiH <h»lay in quitr’ iiiuujrlaiu. '11 m? wcll-kuown Htory of the ixnpoaoil hy 

Diamtan for tiic t^bducUou of Wolfrlih Is iMxt U> bo lukott oh m oxplatmtion, am)rdin|j; fo 
myj tor that p<?niinco <'ovcr«‘<l a imUKi of only hcvou yoar«r whilo tho pciricKl horo to bo ac- 
<*ouTii<*d for iH twij^o that, it h«« boon mtifficniwl tlmt ho may Imvo boon already crowned 
k'mtf of Morcia ami have full Uiat bin oomnatlon m klujj; of all mifa;ht woll bo ponipemod 

untu some event Hhould have ocournjd to oxnphwtisn or draw attention to tho broader oxWxxt 
of hte flovereignty.] 
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eldest son pei’ished by the scheme of his beloved JEllfthiy th ; his youngest 
reigned only to show that one weak reign is suflBcient to ruin even a brave and 
great people. Eadgar made kings his watermen ; the son of his love five times 
bought his kmgdoiu from Danish rovers, was the fool of traitors, and surren- 
dered his throne to a foreign invader. Of Eadgar’s grandsons, one perished 
violently soon after his accession. The other was the last of his race who 
ruled the Anglo-Saxon nation." 

Eadward, commonly called the Martyr, who succeeded (975), was 
Eadgar’s son by his first marriage. Like all the kings since iBthelstau, he v as 
a mere boy at his accession, being not more than fourteen or fifteen years old. 
His rights were disputed in favour of her own sou, iEthelred, who was only 

SIX years old, by the 

_ - — - _ __ ambitious and ro- 

morsolcssALlfthryth, 
T'l'fe fa ■ 'vho boldly maiii- 

^ tained that Ead- 

^ .>■ - father’s wil^ was ox- 

eluded by the illegit- 
huacy of his birth. 
^ legitimacy of several of 

piinces who ha<l 
worn the crown wa.s more 
than doubtful; but in the 
d I case of Eadward the chal- 

/< lenge scorns to have been 

Coara UST 1 .B imfounded. The causes of 

(Soon© oi the nourJor of liJudwaid the Martyi in 970) JE cl W Hr cl £tlld hlB llflil t- 

brother was decided on far 


different grounds. As soon as Eadgar was dead the church war was rencweil, 
and Dunstan, after a long and unopposed triumph, was compelled once more 
to descend to the arena with his old opponents, the “married clerks,’’ or secular 
clergy, who again showed themselves in force in many parts of the kingdom and 
clauned the abbeys and churches of which they had been dispossessed. Tlie 
nobles and the governors of provinces chose different sides. iElfhere, the 
powerful ealdorman of Mercia, declared for the secular clergy, and drove the 
monks from every part of his extensive dominions. iEthelwino, of East Anglia, 
on the contrary, stood by Dunstan and the monks. iElfthryth, no doubt be- 
cause Dunstan and his friends had got possession of Eadward, gave Ihe weight 
of her son .^thelred’s name and herself to the party of iElflicre and the secu- 
lars, which soon proved again to bo theweakerof the two factions. Had it been 
the stronger, jEthelred would have been crowned; as it turned out, Dunstan 
was enabled to place Eadward upon the throne. The perfidious Mfthryth 
contmued her intrigues with the secular party ; sho united herself more closely 
than ever with JElIfliere, the ealdorman of Mercia, awl soon saw herself at 
the head of a powerful confederacy of nobles, who were resolved her son 
should reign and Dunstan bo deprived of that immense power he had so kmg 
held. But not even this resolution would prepare us for the horrible catas- 
trophe that followed. About tlrrco yearn after his accession, as Eadward was 
hunting one day in Dorsetshire, he quitted his company and attendants to 
visit his half-brother, JSthelrod, who was living with his mother, h^d by, 
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in Oorfe castle. ..EH’thryth caim fcalh with her son to meet him at the outer 
gate : she bade him welcome with a smiling face;, and invited him to dismount ; 
but the young king, with thanks, declined, fearing he should be mis.sed by his 
company, and craved only a cu]) oi wine, which ho might drink in his saddle 
to her and his brother, ami so Ije gone. Tlie wiiie was brought, and as Jiadwai < I 
was carrj'ing the cup to his lij^s, one of dSlfthryth’s attendants stabbed him 
in the back. The wounded king put spurs to his horse, but soon, fainting 
from loss of blood, he ftdl out of Inc saddle, and was dragged by one foot in 
tlic stirrup toough woods and rugged ways until ho was dead. His com- 
panions in the chase traced him by his blood, and at last found his disfigured 
corpse, which they burned, and then burk'd the ashes of it at Warcharti, 
wtliout any jxnnp or regal ceicnionies. “ No worse ileed than this,” says the 
,^11X0)1 dkronirle, ' “had been coinmilteil among the iieojile of the Angles siiiee 
they first came to tli(' laud of Hritain.” It is bdieved that Alllilierc, the 
I'aldormau of Mi'iria, with otlu'r nobles, opp<),sf‘d to Duiistan and the monks, 
was engaged with tlu' ijiieen-dowager in a plot to as.sassinatc lOailward, but 
that j^jlfthrytli, iinpatienlly seizing lui imlo<»keil-for ojiportunity, took the 
bloody execution iii.stantly and wholly upon herself. 


^yrnnnuKi) 'mn unhkady 

The hoy yEtlielred, wlio was not ten years old, huil no part in tin* guilt 
which gave him a crown, though that crown e('rtainly sat ujion him like a 
curse. It is related of him that. h«> dearly lovt'd his half brother ICadwurd, 
and wept his death, for which his virago inothor, seizing a largo bu'ch, heat 
him witli it until he was ahnosL dead himself. Such, however, was the popular 
odium that fell both on sou and moLlu'r, tliat an attempt was maile to exclude 
him from the Uiroiio, by substitulhig JCiuigytli, Eiidgar’s natural daughter 
by Uie lady he had stolen from the immu'ry of Wilton. Tills Eadgyth was 
herself at the time a pnih'ssed nun in the same mouustery from wliich lutr 
mutbor had been lorn; and it is said that nothing but her timidity, and the 
dread inspired by her brother I'kwlw'ard’s murder, and her firm rc'fusal io 
cxdiangc tlie tramiuillity of the cell for the dangers of the throne, provonled 
Dunstan from causinfj her to lie jiroclaimwl <iueen of all England. 'I'lieix- 
was no oUic‘r prince of t.ho blooil royal — no other pn*tendcr to set up; so the 
prelates and thane,s, with no small repugnance, were com}X‘lle(l to bestow 
tho crown on the son of l.hc murderess; and Dunstan, as primate, at the. festival 
of Kaster f{) 79 ) put it on his weak h<‘ad in the old chapel of Kingston, at 
this t.hno the xjsual crowning plm*e of the Haxon nionarchs. The velvtaneni 
monk, who was now soured by age and exa,spf!rated at the temporary triumpli 
of his enemies, is wiid to have pronounced a malediction on iSithelied, even in 
the act of crowning him, and to have given public vent to a prophecy of woe 
and mist*ry, which some think was well calcufateil to insure Us ow'n fulfilment ; 
for Dunstan already enjoyed among tho nation tlu* reputation of Ixiiiig 
both a seer and a saint, and the words he dromicil could hardly fail of being 
treasured in the meinoi^ of the iKiople, and of dejn'esHiug their spirits at tho 
approach of danger. iKthelrod, moreover, began his reign witli an unlucky 
mdenarno, whicli it is believed was given him by Dunstan — ^he was callcil 
the Unready,* llis personal and moral (tualities wore not calculated to 

[' The tJtlo " Unrowly," wliich W uppUed lo ifSthclmi, dona not imwtn uarewly in our sense 
of t.hu word. Qrem ^ myH that it w«m hi)) sttihburu oppoHldoti thnniglioul hiu raijin to thu 
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overcome a bad preside, and the impopulai’ circumstances attending his 
succession: in him the people lost their warm affection for the blood of Alfred, 
and by degrees many of them contemplated with indMerenee, if not with 
pleasure, the transfer of the crown to a prince of Danish race. This latter 
feeling more than half explains the events of his reign. During ^e first 
part of the minority the infamous JSlfthryth enjoyed great authority, but 
as the king advanced in years her inllueuce declined, and, followed by the 
execrations of nobles and people (even by those of her own party), she at last 
retired to expiate her sins, according to the fashion of the times, in building 
and endowing monasteries. 


RENEWAL OF THE DANISH INVASIONS 

Although the Northmen settled m the Danelagh had so frequently troubled 
the peace of the kingdom, and had probably at no period renounced the hope 
of gaining an ascendency over the Saxons of the island, and placing a king 
of their own race on the throne of England, the Danes beyond sea had 
certainly made no formidable attacks since the time of ASthelstau, and of 
late years had scarcely beem hoard of. This suspension of hostility on their 
part is not to be attributed solely to the wisdom and valour of the mtermediate 
Saxon kings. There were great political causes connected with the histories 
of Norway and Denmark, and France and Normandy; and circumstances 
which, by giving the Danes employment and settlement in other comitries, 
kept them away from England. But now, unfortunately, there was neither 
wisdom nor valour in the king and council, nor spirit in the people. 

Sweyn, a son of the king of Denmark, had quarrelled with his father, and 
been banished from his home. Young, brave, and enterprising, he soon col- 
lected a host of mariners and adventurers round his standard, with whom he 
resolved to obtain wealth, if not a home in England. His first operations 
were on a small scale, intended merely to try the state of defence of the island, 
and were probably not conducted by himself. 

In the third year of dEtlielred’s reign (981) the Danish raven was seen 
floating in Southampton Water, and that city was plundered and its inhabi- 
tants carried into slavery. In the course of a few months Chester and London 
partook of the fate of Southampton, and attacks were multiplied on different 
points— -in the north, in the south, and in the west — sis far as the extremity 
of Cornwall. These operations were continued for some years, during which 
Jjthelred seems to have been much occupied by quarrels with his bishops and 
nobles. JUfhere, the Mercian, who hail conspired with ifilfthryth against 
Eadward the Martyr, was dead, and his extensive earldom had fallen to his 
son JBlfric, a notorious name in these annals. In consequence of a conspiracy, 
real or alleged, jElfrie was banished. The weak king was soon obhgod to 
recall him, but the revengeful nobleman never forgot the past. In the year 
991 a more fonnidable host of the sea-kings ravaged all that port of East 
Anglia that lay between Ipswich and Maldon, and won a great battle, in winch 
Earl Brithnoth was slain, .ffithelrcd then, for the first tune, had recourse 

effortB of the great ouldonnen to ra&trol him, and his peislstonco in setting aside their nde or 
counscil, that earned him the title of Unraedk, or the counsel-lacking king, which a later 
blunder tamed into the title of Unready. “Ifnroady, shiftless, without resource, ^tholrod 
noyer was. His diifioulties indeed sprang in no snoall degree from the quickness and mgenuity 
with wiiich he met one dangor by measures that created another.”! 
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to the fatal expedient of puichasing their forbearance with money. Ten 
thousand pounds of silver were paid down, and the soa-kings departed for a 
while, canying with them the head of Earl Brithnoth as a trophy. In the 
course of the following year the witenagemot adopted a wiser plan of defence. 
A formidable fleet was collected at Loudon, and well manned and supplied 
with arms. But this wise measui'e was defeated by .filfric the Mercian, 
who, in his hatred to the king, had opened a correspondence with the Danes, 
and being intrusted with a principal command in the fleet, he went over to 
them on the eve of a battle, with many of his ships. The traitor escaped, 
and iEtlielred wreaked his savage vengeance on ^Elfgar, the son of .ffilfric, 
whose eyes he put out. In 993 a Danish host landed in the north, and took 
Bamborough castle by stonn. Three chiefs, of Danish origin, who had been 
appointed to command the nativess, threw down tJin stanclard of JEtholred 
and ranged themselves under the I fanish raven. All through Northumbria, 
and the rest of the Danelagh, the Danish scttlciw cither joined their still pagan 
brethren from the Baltic, or oflernd them no resistance. In the mean time 
tlic fortunes of Bweyn the exile had undergone a change. By the murder of 
liis father he had ascended the throne of Denmark, and, fonnidablc himself, 
he had gained a powerful ally in Olaf, king of Norway. In 994 the two North 
kings ravaged all the southern proviuct'S of the island. It was again agreed 
to treat, and buy them off with money. Their pretensions of course rose, 
and this time sixteen thousand pounds of silver were, exacted and paid. By 
a clause in the treaty, Olaf and some clmds w'ere Ixmiid to (jmhraco Iho Chris- 
tian religion. Sweyu had Ixion baptised already more than oikjc, and had 
relapsed to idolatry. One of the chiefs boasted that he had bwm wsushed 
twenty times in the water of bajitism, liy which wo ar(» to understand that 
the marauder had submitted to what ho roiisidonsd an idl(» W'remouy, when- 
ever it suited his convenience. Olaf, the Noiwe{?ian king, how(*ver, stood at 
tlu! font wiUi a Iwttor spirit; his conversion was simajre; and an oath ho thon^ 
took, nevor again to laolost tlie English, was honourably k<ii>t. During tho 
four following yoare the* Dunns oontinued tht'ir <l<‘.sultc»ry invasions ; and wli<*u 
(in 998) AOtliolnsl had got reswly a strong fleet, and army to opixwe them, some 
of his own ofli(50i*s gavo the }»lun(k*i*oi's timely warning, mid th<!y retreated 
unhurt. On their next returning in force O(M)l), /Ktholred seems to have 
had neither fleet nor army in a condition to meet tlKiin; for, after two 
conflicts by laud, they weio tillow'ed to mvag(* the whole kingdom from tho 
Isle of Wight to tho Bristol Ohann<‘l, uiwl then they were stayed, not by stoeL 
but by gohl. Th<*ir priws of course still rose; this tinnf tw(tniy-four thousand 
pounds were paid to punihase. their depai-tiu'o. These large sums were rakw'd 
by direct taxation upon land; and tJie “Dane-gold,” as it was calkwl, was aii 
oppressive atul humiliating bimden that became pennatuait. Nor was this 
ail. This treaties of j)eac.t5 or truce generally allowed bands of l.lio maraudisrs 
to winUsr in the island, at HouUiainpton or some oUior town; and iluring their 
stay tlio Englisli people, whom they had pluiwlcrcil and iKii^ared, were obliged 
to food them. Their aijpotitos had not decreased sincij uio days of Guthrum 
and Hasting. 

As if the Danes were not onomies enough, Jilthclred had engaged in hos- 
tilities with Richard II, duke of Normandy, and hml oven, at one time, pre- 
pared an annauiout to invnd<‘ his dominions. The quamu was made up by 
tire mediation of tho ixipo; and then the English king, who was a widower, 
thought of strengthening his hands by marrying Emma, tho duke of Nor- 
mandy’s ^ter. The alliance, which laid tho first ^unds for the pretext of 
Nonnan chums on England afterwards pressed by Williatn tho Conqueror, was 
H. w,--voi:» xvm. i 
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readily accepted by Duke Richard, and in the spring of ]IK)2 lOnnua, “ tlin 
Flower of Normandy,” as she was styled, arrived at. the court of -'Elhclrod, 
where she was received with great ponipd 


THE MASSACRE OP ST, BIIKJE’S DAY 


were living inwrmixea as leiiow suDjccts. ii is universally assertfiU tfiat 
the plpt was laid beforehand, the fatal order given by tlie king himself ; and 
there is little in iBthelred’s general conduct and character to awaken a dftubt 
in his favour. At the same time, be it observed, the ])co))le must have beiin 
as guilty, as secret, as treacherous, as cniel as the king, and must have entereil 
fully into the spirit wliich dictated the bloody order of which they were to lie 
the executioners. Such being the case, we think they weri! fully eiiual to tlie 
conception of the plot themselves, and that, from the loose, unguarded manner 
in which the Danes lived scattered among them, sueli a mode of disposing of 
them would naturally suggest itself to a very imperfectly civilised [Kioplr*, 
maddened by the harsh treatment and insults of tlieir invatlors. In llie 
simultaneous massacre of the French iuviKlors all OA'er Sicily, in 1282, the 
same mystery was observed; but it is still a inaticr of dout)t vvhctluir the 
“Sicilian Vespei’s” wen^ ordered by John da Procida, or spmng spontaiuiou-sly 
from the pwple. These two cases, which belong alike to the class of the Uii'- 
rible acts of vengeance that s^pialisc a nation’s despair, are nearly jjarallol in 
their ciroiunstancos ; and in England, as afterwawls m Sicily, it was the inwiUs 
offered by the invaders to their women that extinguished tlie last scntutieiits 
of humanity in the hearts of the people. The outrages of the Danish pagans 
were extreme. According to the old chroniclers, ihey made the JCnglish 
yeoman^ among whom they were settled perform the most menial ofiicesfor 
mem; they hold their houses as their own, and, eating and drinking of the 
best, si^tly left the real proprietor his fill of the worst; the peasautiy were 
^ sorely oppressed that, out of fear and dtca<l, they called tlw'm, 5ii evt^ry 
house where they had rule, “Lord Danes.” Their wiv (‘3 ami daughters were 
everywhere a prey to their lust, and when the English inaclc n^sislance or re- 
monstrance, tlioy were killed, or Ixjatcn mid laughed at. All lliis description 
Koins to pomt at soldiers anti adventurers, and uiou recently sottlod in the 
land, not to the converted married Danes, who had liocn living n 
lOM time m different parts of the countiy (as well as in the Danelagh, 
where they were t^ numerous to be touched), who had contracted qiwl. 
orderly habits, and successfully cultivated the friendsliip of the English! 

however, to destroy them all at one blow; the good witli 
the the imooeut ^ant at the breast with the hardened ruffian, 
o the intruder of yesterday. As the story is told, 

^(thelred secretly to all his good bur^is, cities, and towns, charging 
toe thereof to rwe, all on a fixed day and hour, and, by falling suddenly 
on the Dan^, exterminate toom from too land by sword and fire. ^By what- 

auesf theraiises wWohlcd U) tlio Noram Con- 

nmdfl in w j followers, some of whom wore tnmtod with com- 
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ever means this simultaneous inovomeut was arranged, it certainly took place. 
On November 13, 1002 (the holy festival of St. Brice), the Danes, disjjorsed 
through a great part of England, w'ere attacked by suiprLs(', and ma&sacred, 
without distinction of quality, ago, or sex, liy their hosts and neighbours, 
(lunhild, the sister of Sweyn, king of Denmark, who had emliraeed Clu'istiauity 
and married an English earl of Danish descent, after being made to witness 
the raui’der of her husband and child, was barbarously murdered herself. 


SWIAX’S OOXQl'KST 

Tins tale of horror ivas soon w'afUvl acios.s the ocean, whore Sweyn pre- 
pared for a (leadl)' revenge', lie assoinblod a fleet more numerous than any 
that had hitherto invaded England. The Danish warriors cnnsidcrod the 
cause a national and saentd one; and in the ussombled host tlierc was not a 
slave, or an cnianci])ated .slave, or a single old man, but every combatant iva.s 
a freeman, the son (if a freeman, and in the prime of lih'. Tlie.so warriore em- 
barked in lofty ships, evciy one of which bore the ensign or standard of its 
separate commander. Some carried at their ]jrnw such tigures as lions, bulls, 
doiphims, dragons, or armed men, all made of metal, and gaily gilded; others 
carried on their topmast-head the figure, s of eagles and rav(‘n.s, that stretched 
out their wings .‘uul turned with the wind; the .side's of the shiiis were pamteel 
with different blight coloiii'S, and, larboard and strurl'fia re I, from stem to stern, 
sliields of burnished steel wore susjx'nelod in even lines, uiiel glithire'd in the 
sun. Gold, silver, anel ombroideniel banners ivere profusely dls])layed, anel the 
whole wealth of the |iirutos of the Balticwjis nuwUs to contribute to this bar- 
baric pomp. The ship that boro the royal standard of Sweyn was mouleled in 
the form of an enormous serpent., t he sharjj hetul eif whicli forme.'d the prow, while 
the lengthening tail eeiileel oveir the ]KKip. It was called “The Gnsat Dragon.'' 

The first place whom the avengi'is latukid was near Ex<*.ler, and that irnpoi'- 
taut city was presently surreuilerod to them, through tins treaelK'iy of dtllhol- 
rod’s governor, a Nonnan nohlemun, and one of tin; train of favourites and 
deiicndcnls tluit had followed tiueim Emma. After plundering and cfenuui- 
tling Exeter, the Danes marched into Wiltshire. In all th<5 towns and villagi'S 
through which they pa.ssod, after gaily eating the repasts the Saxons w'ern 
forml to prepare for them, they slew their hosla, and, departing, set fire to 
their homss. At last an Anglo-Saxon anny was brought up to oppose their 
destructive progress; but this force was commanded by another traitor— by 
./Blfric the Mercian. lie had lieon restored to favour and omiiloyinent, but now 
look the opportunity offered him for further revenge on Uio king. He pretended 
t,o be seized with a sudden illness, called off his men when they were alioul 
tf) Join battle, and permitted Sweyn to retire with his army and Ins iniincnse 
booty through Salisbury to the scacoast. In the following year Norwich was 
taken, plundered, and bumc<l, and Hic sanxi fate liefoll nearly every town in 
Norfolk, Suffolk, Cambridgeshire, Huntingdonshire, and Lincolnshire. 'Iho 
Danes then (1004) returned to Uie Baltic, retreating from a fain’me which their 
devastations ha<l caused in England. 

By marrying the Norman princess Emma, AStUelnid hod hoped to secure 
the assistance of her brother, Duke Richard, against the Danes; but it was 
s<wn found that tlio only Normans who croswHl the channel wore a sot of in- 
tngmng, ambitious courtiers, hungry for English places and honours; and by 
his ineonBtanqr and neglect of his wife, ./Ethelrod so irritated tJmt princess 
Miat she made bitter complaints to her brother, and caused a fre^ quarrel 
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between England and Normandy. Duke Richard seized all the native Eng- 
lish who chanced to be in his dominions, and alter dianiefully killing some, 
threw the rest into prison. 

In 1006 Sweyn returned, and canied fire and sword over a gi’cat part of 
the kingdom; and when it was resolved in the groat council to buy him off 
with gold, £36,000 was the sum demanded. The frequent raising of these 
lai'ge sums utterly exhausted the people, whose doors were almost constantly 
beset either by the king’s tax-gatherers or tire Danish marauders. Those few 
who had, as yet, the good fortune of escaping the pillage of the Danes, could 
not now escape the exactions of iEthelred, and, under one form or another, 
they were sure of being plundered of all they possessed. 

In 1008 the people were oppressed with a new buixlen. Every 310 hides 
of land were charged with the building and equipping of one ship for the di*- 
fcnce of the kingdom ; and in addition to this, every nine hides of land were 
bound to provide one man, aimed with a helmet and iron breastplate. If all 
the land had supplied its proper contingent, more than 800 ships and about 
35,000 armed men would have been providcnl. Tlie force actually raised 
appears to have been large; some of the old writers stating, parlicularly as 
to the marine, that there never were so many shi])s got together in lOngland 
before. This fleet, however, was soon rendered valueless by disscuisions and 
treachery at homOj and thus perished the last hope of England.^ 

As soon as the intelhgeuce of this disaster reached the mouth of the Baltic, 
a large aimy of Danes, called, from their leader, “Thurkill’s host,” set sail 
for England, where, during the thx’cc following years, they committed incal- 
culable mischief, and by the end of that period hiul made themselves masters 
of a large part of the kingdom. They now and then sold short and imccrtaiu 
truces to the Saxons, but they never evinced an intention of leaving the islaml, 
as Sweyn had left it on former occasions. As .®thclrcfl’s difficulties iiicrcsused, 
he seems, at last, not to have had a single officer* on whom he could depend. 
Dur*ing this lamentable period, a noble instance of courage and firmness oc- 
cuiml in the person of a churchman. iElfhoah (Alphege), archbishop of (Canter- 
bury, defended that city for twenty days, and when a traitor opened its gates 
to the Danes, and he was made pnsoner and loaded with chains, ho refused to 
purchase liberty and life with gold, which ho know must be wrung ton the 
people. The Danes, moio covetous of money than desirous of his blootl, to 
quently renewed their demands. “You press mo in vain,” said .Elflieah; “ I 
am nob the man to provide CShristian flesh for pagan teeth, by robbing my 
poor countrymen to enrich thoir enemies.” The Danes at length lost patienai, 
and one day, when they wore assembled at a drunken banquet, Urey caused 
him to be dragged into their presence. “ Gold, bishop! give us gold! ^oldl ” 
was their cry, as they gathered about hun in mouacing attitudes. Still un- 
moved, lie looked round that circle of fierce men, who presently broke up in 
rage and disorder, and running to a heap of bones, horns, and jawbones, the 
remains of their ^oss feast, teey tlirew these things at him, until he fell to 
the ground half aead. A Daiuto pirate, whom he had previously baptised 
with his own hands, then took liis battle-axe and put on cud to the agony 
and life of Archbishop .Elfheah. 

This heroic example had no effect upon King .ffitliolred, who continued to 
|>ay gold as before. After receiving £48,000, and the fonual cession of several 

P The stories accounting for its loss differ. It scorns to have been duo to a rivalry between 
Eiarl Wulfnoth and Brihtric, one of ^ttiebed’s favourites, who placed their personiu (juarrels 
aliove the necessity of their country, and after dcsortJug with a great port of the ships, foil to 
fighting each otiicr.] 
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counties Thurkili took Hie oaths of peace, and became, -with many of his 
chiefs and a large detachment of his host, the ally and soldier of the weak 
Saxon monarch. It is piobable that Earl Thurkili entered the service of 
.iEthelred for the pm pose of betraying him, and acted all along in concert 
with Sweyn; but the Danish king affected to consider the compact as treason 
to huuself, and, with a show of jealousy towards Thurkili, pi'epared a fresh 
expedition, which he gave out was equally directed against JSthclred and his 
vassal Thurkili. The fact, at all events, was that Sweyn, who had so oft<>n 
swept the land from east to west, from north to south, had now resolved to 
attempt the permanent conquest of the land. He sailed up the Humber wilh 
a nmuerous and splendid fleet, and landed as near as he could to the city of 
York. As the Danes advanced into the country they .stuck their lances into 
the soil, or throw them into the current of the rivers, in sign of their entire 
domination over England. Nearly all the nihaliilants of the Danelagh joined 
them at once: the nien of Northumbria, Lind.sey, and tlie Five IJurgh.s 
welcomed the banner of Sweyn, and finally all the ‘‘host” north of Watling 
Street took up arms hi his favour. J'lveii the provinces in tlic centre of Eng- 
land, where the Danish settlers or troops were lar less numerous, prepared 
themselves for a quiet surrender. Jjeaving his fl(>et to the care of his son 
Canute, Sweyn conducted the main body of his army to the south. Oxford, 
Winchester, and other important towns threw 0))(>n their gaU'S at his apiiroacli ; 
but he was obliged to retire from liefore the walls of London luid the deter- 
mined valour of its citizens, among wli(»m the king had taken refuge. Sweyn 
then turned to the w’ost, wlu‘rc he was reeidved wjth open arm,s. The cal- 
donnen of Devonshire and nearly eveiy other thane in that, ])art of the kingtlom 
mpairod to his headquarh'm at Bath, and di<l homage to him as their lawful 
or chosen sovereign. Seeing the whole kingilom falling from him, ACthelri'd 
ubandoned London, which soon followed the gcaienil i^xaniplo and subuiiiti'd 
to the Dimes. This unready king then fled to the Isle of Wight, whence he 
secretly sent his children wnth Emma, his Noimaii wife, to the court of her 
brother at Iiouen. The iluke of Nornuuidy not only re.ceiv<‘(l Emma and Imt 
children with groat kindncKS, but offorcil a safe asylum to /Ethelred, which 
tlmt luekleas jiriuce ivas fain to accept as his only n'source. 

Sweyn was now (lOJfl) aeknowledged as "full king of England”; but the 
power which had been oblaiiu'd with so much labour,- and at the xpcnsci of so 
much bloodshed and wrct.ehedneH.s, remained to the conqueror a very sJiort 
time. He du'd suddenly at ( iainsborough ; and, only .six wwiks aftor the t ime 
when ho had been ulloweil t<; depart for Normandy, "abmidoned, dcsiTtcd, 
and betrayed” by all, Afitlielred was invited by the Saxon noble's and prelates 
to return ami lake po.ss<!Hsion of his kingdom, which was pledged to his defence 
and suiijHjrt — ^provided only that ho would govern them bettor than he had 
done before. Fledges were exchanged for the faithful pcrforaianee of the 
now compact between king and pooi>lc. Before the end of l^ent, A'lthelred 
was restored to those dominions which ho had already misgovomi'd thirty-five 
years. In the tnoauiimo the Danish anuy in England had proclaimed Canute, 
the son of Swnyn. as king of the whole land , and in the noj'tJu'.m provincos 
they ami their adherents were in a condition to maintain the election they 
had made. Imlml, north of Watling Street the Danes wero all-powerful ; ami 
Canute, thouglx bc'sot by some difficulties, was not of a character U) rolinquisli 
his hold of the kingdom without a hard struggle. A sjinguinary warfare was 
renewed, and mm'dering and bribingj betraying and betrayed, .®tiielred was 
fast losing ground, when ho died of discosti, about throe years after his return 
from Normandy. 
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EADMUND IRONSIDE 

The law of succession continued as loose as ever ; and m seasons of extreme 
difficulty like the present, when so much depended on the personal character 
and valour of the sovereign, it was altogether neglected or despised. Settuig 
aside iEthelred’s legitunate children, the Saxons chose for their king a natural 
son, Eadmimcl, sumamed Ironside, who had already given many proofs of 
courage in the field and wisdom in the council. By general consent, indeed, 
Eadmund was a hero : but the country was too much worn out and divided, 
and ^e treasons that had tom his father’s couil; and camp were too prevalent 
in his own to permit of his rostonng Saxon independence throughout the 
kingdom. After twice relieving London, when besieged by Canute and all 
his host, and fighting five pitched battles with unvarying valour, but with 
various success, Ironside proposed that he and his rival should decide their 
claims in a single combat, saying “ it was pity so many lives should be lost 
and perilled for their ambition,’’ Canute declined the duel, saying that he, 
as a man of slender make, would stand no chance with the stalwart Eachnund ; 
and he added, that it would be wiser and better for them both to divid(‘ 
England between them, oven as their forefatheis had done in other times. 
This proposal is said to have been received with enthusiastic joy by both 
armies ; and however the negotiation may have been conducted, and whatever 
was the precise line of demarcation settled between them, it was certainly 
agreed that Canute should reign over the north, and Eadmund Ironside over 
the south, witli a nominal superiority over the Dane’s portion. The brave 
Eadmund did not survive the treaty more than two months. His death, 
which took place on the feast of St. Andrew, was sudden and mysterious. 
As Canute profited so mucli by it as to become sole monarch of England im- 
mediately after, it is generally believed he planned his assassination; but 
judging from the old chroniclers who lived at or near the time, it is not clear 
who were the contrivers and actual perpetrators of the deed, or whether he 
was killed at all. There is even a doubt as to the place of his death, whether 
it was London or Oxford « 
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WiiBN in Novombor, 101(5, tlio d(’alh of lOudinmid rciiiovorl th(* onc' strong 
obsUicIo U) Oaiuito’s (issuniplioii of tiie rulo of all England, tlio Danish king 
wius only about twonty-ono yi'iirs old. Ilut, as has Imumi ofU'U romarkcMl, ho 
was ono of those inon who are never young. FriJin our very lirst knowledgii 
of him his sagu(;ity and far-seeing mark him as a man of mature judgment. 
And nowlicrc in his career is lius trait sliowu mom clearly than in his action 
on learning of the di'ath of hlsulmund. llis own armies possessed the north 
of England ; tlu! south, without a leader, lay prostmte iKsfore him. He couki 
have nnulo good his eoiuinc'st by force of anns. lint to one as completely 
guided by motives of policy as was (Janute such a move did not appeal. “ He 
was fully imjiresscd,’' wxys Freeman,^ "with the value of constitutional fonna. 
lie was dotormined to be king of all England; ho was eipially determinitd not 
to parade tlio right of conquest offensively before the eyes of his subjects, 
but to rest his claim to the crown on an authority which no man could gainsay.” 


OANUTB OnOHKN KINO (1017 A.D.) 

His first act, therefore, was ono typical of the man. lie issued a summons 
for a grand witenogomot of all England to moot him in Ijondon. Before this 
assembly ho placed frankly the question of the succession, m a way that 
could not fail to dispose in his favour men whoso diciished and longnaxoroised 
ri^ts in regard to the choice of their king he thus apparently recognised. 
First ho asked those who had boon present at the convention, m which the 
partition treaty between Eadmund and liimself had been arranged, whether 

lie 
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at that time any rights had been reserved to the sons or brothel's of Eadmund. 
Without a single tosentmg voice the reply came that the question of succes- 
sion had not been touched upon. Furthermore, it was declared that Canute 
had been named as the guardian of Eadmund’s children during their minority. 
We do not know how far the members of the witan acted without constraint 
or how much they were influenced by promises or personal interest. But 
nothing could have been more favourable to Canute, and he was at once de- 
clared the lawful sovereign of all England.® 

The most imperfect and faint semblance of a right being thus established, 
the Saxon chiefs took an oath of fidelity to Canute as king; and Canute, in 
return, swore to be just and benevolent, and clasped their h^ds with his 
naked hand, in sign of sincerity. A full amnesty was promised; but the 
promise had scarcely passed the royal lips ere Canute began to proscribe 
those whom he had promised to love. The principal of the Saxon chiefs who 
had formerly opposed him and the relations of Eadmund and .^thelred were 
banished or put to death. The witenagemot or parliament, which had so 
recently passed the same sentence against the Danish princes, now excluded 
all the descendants of iEthelred from the throne. They declared Eatlwig, 
a grown-up brother of Ironside, an outlaw, and when he was pursued ^d 
murdered by Canute, they tacitly acknowledged the justice of that execution. 

Eadmund and Eadward, the two infant sons of the deceased king, Eadmund 
Ironside, were seized, and a feeling of shame, mingled perhaps with some 
fear of the popular odium, preventing him from murdering them in England, 
Canute sent them over sea to his ally and vassal, the king of Sweden, whom 
he requested to dispose of them in such a manner as should remove his un- 
easiness on their account. He meant that they diould be murdered: but the 
Swedish king, moved by the innocence of the little children, instead of exe- 
cuting the horrid commission, sent them to the distant court of the king of 
Hungaiy, where they were affectionately and honourably entertained, beyond 
the reacn of Canute. Of these two orphans, Eadmund died without iasue, 
but Eadward married a daughter of the Gorman emperor, by whom he became 
father to Eadgar jEtheling, Christina, and Mamaret. Eadgar will be fre- 
quently mentioned in our subsequent pages; Margaret became the wife of 
Malcohn, king of Scotland, and through her the rights of the line of Alfred 
and Cerdic were transmitted to Malcolm’s progeny, sifter the Norman conquest 
of England. 

There were still two princes whose claims to the crown mi^t some day 
disquiet Canute, but they were out of his roach, in Normandy. These were 
Eadward and .Alfred, the sons of King iEtholred by Emma. Their uncle 
Richard, the Norman duke, at first sent an embassy to the Dane, demanding, 
on their behalf, the restitution of the kingdom ; but, uiough his power was groat, 
he adopted no measures likely to induce Canute to a surrender or partition 
of .the territories he was actually possessed of : and very soon after he entered 
into close and friem^y negotiations with that enemy of his nephews, and 
even offered him their own mother and his sister in marriage. According to 
some historians, the first overtures to this unnatural marriage, which was 
followed by most unnatural consequences, proceeded from Canute. However 
this may be, the Dane wooed the widowed “Flower of Nonnandy”; and the 
heartless Emma, forgetful of the children she had borne, and only anxious to 
become again the wife of a king, readily gave her hand to the man who had 
caused the ruin and hastened the death of her husband .fflthelred. 

Having soon become the mother of another son, by Canute, this Norman 
woman neglected and despised her first-born; and those two princes, being 
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detained at a distance from J*1ugland, becauKi by degrees strangers to liieir 
oivn country, forgot its language, and its manners, and grew up Normans 
instead oi Saxons. Tins Uanisli dynasty of Canute was not destined to take 
root; but the circumstance just alluded to most essentially coutributed to 
place a long liiu* of Norman princes upon the throne of England. 


oANtTTfi’s nniox 

The personal elinractei of Canute, his gimlual change from a barbarian con- 
queror into a king who stood lieside Alfrecl in the niomoiy of his ]jeople, makes 
him one of the most interesting stu< lies in our whok* history. But wo have here 
to deal mainly with the political results of his accession. England was now 
brought more closely than ever into velal ions with other parts of the world. 
But those lelalions took a shape which was altogether new and unexiiected. 
Canute was a comjueror, and his establishment in England was a coiuiuest, 
so far as that a foreign king inadi' his way to the Englisli e.rown at the sword’s 
point. But, w'lum lu* had once, made himself safe on the throne, there was 
nothing more of the eoiupicror about him. lOiigland was neither op])ri‘sse.d 
nor (U'graded umler his lule. Ills governimuit, his laws, weni framed after 
the pattern of those of tlie ancient kings, lie sent home his Banish army, 
keeping only a body of chosen guards, the famous housecarls. Th(“se were 
the first standing army known m England, a body of picked men, Danes, 
Englishmen, or jirave men from any ijuarter. Canute gnidiially (lisplaced 
the Danes, whom he Inal at first placed in high olliees, luul gave them English 
succcssora. lie ruiseil an Englishmsuv, the renowned Godwin, to a i>lae.<* 
second only to kingship, with the new title of Earl of the West-Huxoiis. In 
her fori'ign relations i'Ingland under lier Danish king wiw in uf> seiisci a ilepi'n- 
deucy of Denmark. England was the centre, \Vineh(‘ster was the imperial 
city, of a northern empire wliich rivalled tho.se of the lOiist and the West. 
Canute, it must Ixi rememliensl, was chosen to the <>rowu of England first of 
all while still very young. ’I'o that crowni he added the erevvn of Denmark, 
on the d(*alh or deposition of Jiis brother Harold. He won Norway, which 
had nivoU^nl against his father, from its king, Olaf; and he sitenis to have 
csUvblishetl his fsiwitr over part of HwihIcu anil other parts of the Baltic lauds. 
But all tluiw'! were luiquisilions made by one who was already “king of all 
lilnghmd”; they were largely won by English valour, suid the complaint in 
Denmark and elstiwlicm was that Canute imule his nortliern kingdoms sub- 
ordinate to England, and preferroil Englislimen rather than mitivi'S to high 
olFicw in them./ 

Canute’s last military expedition (1017-1010) was against the Cumbrians 
and Scots. Duneau, the regulus or under-king of Cumbria, refused homage 
and allegiuuea to the Dane., oh the gnumd thut he was a usuqier ; and Malcolm, 
king of Scotlanil, equally maintained that the English tlirone. belonged of 
rigid to the legitimate heir of King /Ethelred. Had the powerful duke of 
Normandy sccoiuleil these demonstmtions in favour of his nephews. Canute’s 
ejTowii might have iKJen put in jeopardy; but the Cumbrians and tscots were 
left to themselves, and comixJled to submit, in the face of a most fonnidabic 
araw which the Dane hiul collected. 

These constant succosscs and the enjoyment of peace which followed them, 
together with the sobering iuflucnci^ of increasing years, thou^ he was yet 
in the prime of manhood, softenexl Urn conqueror’s heart; aixd though he con- 
tinued to rule despotically, tiro latter part of his reign was marked with no 
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acts of craelty, and was probably, on the whole, a happier time than the 
Engliab had imown since the days of Alfred and ^thelstan. He w’as cheerful 
and accessible to all his subjecte, without distinction of race or nation. He 
took pleasure in old songs and ballads of which both Danes and Saxons were 
passionately fond; he most liberally patronised the sk^ds, minstrels, and 
glee-men, the poets and musicians of the time, and occasionally wrote verses 
himself, which were orally circulated among the common people, and taken 
up and sung by them. He could scarcely have hit upon a surer road to popu- 
larity. A Wlad of his composition continued long after to be a special 
favourite with the English peasantry. All of it is lost except the first verse, 
which has been preserved in the Ihstona EliemiSi^o or Hmtory of Ely. The 
interesting royal fragment is simply this: 

Merrily sung the monks within Ely, 

When‘Cauute king lowed tlieicby. 

Row, iny knights, row near the land, 

And hear wo these luouks’ song 

In his days of quiet, the devotion of the times had also its full influence on 
the character of Canute. This son of an apostate Christian showed himself 
a zealous believer, a friend to tlic monks, a visitor and collector of relics, a 
lounder of churcncs and monasteries. His soul was assailed with reniorse 
for the blood he had shed and the other crimes he had committed ; and, in the 
year 1030, he determined to make a pilgrim^e to Rome. 

He started on his journey to the Holy City with a wallet on his back and 
a pilgrim’s staff in his hand. He visited all the most celebrated churches 
on the road between the Low Countries and Rome, leaving at every one of 
them some proof of his liberality. According to a foreign chronicler, all the 
people on his way had reason to exclaim, “The blessing of God be upon 
the king of the English!” But no one tells us how dearly this munificence 
cost the English people. Returning from Rome, where he resided a con- 
siderable time, he purchased, in the city of Pavia, the arm of St. Augustine, 
“ the Great Doctor.” This precious relic, for which he paid 100 talents of 
gold and 100 talents of silver, ho afterwards presented to the church of 
Coventry — an act of liberality by which, no doubt, he gained many friends 
and many prayers. On rocrossing the Alps, Canute did not make his way 
direct to England, but went to his other kingdom of Denmark, where he 
remained some months. He, however, despatched the abbot of Tavistock 
to England with a long letter of explanation, command, and advice, ad- 
dressed “ to all the nation of the English, both nobles and commoners. ” This 
curious letter begins with explaining the motives of his pilgrimage, and the 
nature of the sacred oimiipotence of the Church of Rome. It concludes: 

And now, therefore, bo it known to you all, that I have dedicated my life to Qod, to jrovem 
my kingdoms witl) justice, and to obsorvo the right m all things. If, in the time that is 
piUBcd, and in the violence and carelessness of youth, 1 have violated justice, it is my in- 
tention, by the help of Qod, to moke full compensation. Therefore I bi^ and eomniond those 
unto whom I Iwvo intrusted the government, os they wish to preserve my good-will, and 
save tlioir own souls, to do no injustice either to rich or poor. Let those who are noble, and 
tliose who are not, equally obtain their rights, according to the laws— from which no deviation 
shall be allowed, cither from fear of mo, or through favour to tlio powerful, or for the purpose 
of supplying my ireusijry. 1 want no money raised by injustice. 

It does not clearly appear whether the old writers refer the following oft- 
repeated incident to a period preceding or one subsequent to this Roman 
pilgrimage. When at the height of his power, and when all things seemed 
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U) bend to his lordly will (so gucs the .story), Ciuiute, disgusted one day with 
the cxtravi^jant fliiltcries ot his courtiers, iletcrmiiiod to road them a practical 
lesson. Ho caused liLs throne to bo placed ou the verge of the sands on the 
seashore, as the tide was rolling in with its resistless might, and seating hini- 
s(‘lf, lie addimsed the ocoaii, and said ; “ Ocean! the laud on which I sit is umie, 
and tliou art a part of niy dominion, therefore rise not — obey my commands, 
nor presume to wet the edge of my robe." He sat for some time as if ex- 
pecting obedience, but the sesa rolled ou in its hmnutablo course , succeeding 
waves brokc iK'iirer and nearer to liw feet, till at length the skirts of his gai’- 
meiits and his legs were bathed by the wateis. Then, turning to his courtiers 
and captains, (lunulo said: “Omiiess ye now how frivolous and vain is the 
might of au earthly king eompnied to tlmt great Power who rules the elements, 
and can say unto the ocean, 'Thus far shalt thou go, and no faitlier.”’ 'Hie 
chroniclers conclude the, apologtu- by adding Unit lic immediately took off 
bis crown, and depositing it in tlie cathedral of Winchester never woic it 
again. 'I’liis gri'ut. Danish sovereign died in llith'i, at Shafteslniry, about three 
yt'ars alter his return from Home, and was buried at WiiicliesttT.t' 


TilK lUN'lSfl hCCCKSSlO.V 

From this periotl indeed it would Ik* useless to draw' distinctions between 
the Saxon and Danish ruci's. In n'gard to language we may believe 
that the dialect of thi* later settlers of Northumbria and liast Anglia bticaiui' 
bkaalod with that of tJie earlier settlers of Wessex and Mercia. In the same 
way the siwcral races beciuiic graduully intermixed. Wo may accept thi‘ 
st,atotient (of WoiKue,‘ the famous Danish aiitiquuryj of a striking fact “ tliat 
the, inluibitiiuits of the north of HngiaiKl Ixair, ou Hie whole, more than thosi* 
of any othi'r puHi of that country, an unmist.akabl(‘ iH*rsonal resemblance to 
the Dan(!s and Norwegians.” Ktill the conclusion is tolerably clear that the 
main Imlk and Issly of tlx* Knglish nation is Sa.xon. J'’rom this iieriod, there- 
fore, when the contest of two centuries l«‘twc<*n Saxon and Dune came to an 
end, we shall eon.sidcr the Danish population as a part of the great Anglo- 
Saxon family, with whom they had at last become identical in the posscHsioii 
of a common country and a cinumon nTigion.* 

On Canute’s demise there was the usual diflicully mid contention rcspecliug 
the succession. He loft but one h'gitiinate son, Ilarthacnut, whom he hiul by 
ASthclred’s widow, the lady Kinmu of Normandy. He had two ilhigitiriiate 
sons, Svend and 11 arold. In royal families l^ostardy was a very slight objection 
in those days; but according to the contemixirary writers, it was the jireva- 
lent Ixilief, or {Kipnlar scamial, that these two young men were not the children 
of Canute, oven illegitimately, but were inmosed unon him as such by his 
acknowledged concuhino Alfglva, daughter of the (‘ahlomiau of SoiiUuimptoii, 
who, according to this gossip, knew full well that Svend was the sou of a priest 
by another woman, and Harold the offspring of a cobbler and his wife, who- 
ever were their fathers and molUcrs, it Is certain tluit Canute intended that 
his dominions should be divided among the three young men, and this without 
any apparont prejudice in favour of le^tiniacy ; for Harold, and not Harthao- 
nut, the lawful son, was to have England, which was estoemod by far the best 
portion. Denmark was to fall to Ilarlhaciiut, and Norway to Svend. Both 
these princes wore iu the north of Europe, and apparently in poBSOssion of 
power them, when Canute died. The powerful Earl Godwin, and the Saxons 
of the south generally, wished rather to choose for king of England cither one 
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of the sons of iSthelred, who were still in Normandy, or Harthacuut, the son 
of Emma, who was at least connected with the old Saxon line. But Earl 
Leofric of Mercia, with the thanes north of the Thames, and all the Danes, 
supported the claims of the illegitimate Harold ; and when the influential city 
of London^ took this side, the cause of Harthaenut seemed almost hopeless. 
But still all the men of the south and the great Earl Godwin altered to the 
latter, and a civil war was imminent, when it was wisely deteimined to effect 
a compromise by means of the witenagemot. This assembly met at Oxford, 
and there decided that Harold should have all the provinces north of the 
Thames, with London for his capital, while all the country south of that river 
should remain to Harthaenut. 

Harthaenut, showing no anxiety for his dominions in England, lingered 
in Denmark, where the habits of the Scandinavian chiefs, and their hard drink- 
ing, were to his taste; but his mother Emma and Earl Godwin governed in the 
south on his behalf, and held a court at Winchester. Hai’old, however, who 
saw his superiority over his absent half-brother, took his measures for attach- 
ing the provinces of the south to his dominions, and two fruitless invasions 
from Normandy only tended to increase his power and facilitate th.at ag- 
grandisement. 

Soon after the news of Canute’s death reached Normandy, Edward, the 
eldest of the surviving sons of iEthelred by Emma, who eventually became 
king of England under the title of Edwai'd the Confessor, made sail for England 
with a few ships, and landed at Southampton, in the intention of claiming 
the crown. He threw himself in the midst of his mother’s retainers, and was 
within a few miles of her residence at Winchester. But Emma had no affection 
for her children by ^thelred; she was at the moment makii^ every exertion 
to secure the English tlirono for her sou by Canute, and, instead of aiding 
Edward, she set the whole country in hostile array against him. He escapeil 
with some difficulty from a fonnidablo force, and fled back to Normandy, dc- 
teimined, it is said, never again to touch the soil of his fathers. 

The second invasion from Normandy was attended with more tragical 
results, and part of the history of it is enveloped in an impenetrable mystery. 
An affectionate letter, purporting to bo written by the queen-mother, Emma, 
was convoyed to her sons Edward and .Elfred, reproaching them with their 
apathy, and uiging that one of them at least should return to England and 
assert his right against the tsu'ant Harold. This letter is pronounced a forgery 
by the old writer who preserves it; but tlioso who arc disposed to take the 
darkest view of Enmia’s character may object that this writer was a paid 
encomiast of that queen, and tlierefore not likely to confess her guilty of being 
a participator in her own son's murder, even if such were the fact. 

For ourselves, although slie did not escape the strong suspicion of her con- 
temporaries, any more than Earl Godwin, who was then in close alliance with 
her, we rather incline to the belief that the letter was forged by the order of 
Harold, though, again, there is a possibility that it may have been actually 
the production of the queen, who may have meant no harm to her son, and 
that the harm he suffered may have fallen upon him through Godwin, on that 
chief’s seeing how he came attended. However this may be, .ffilfred, the 
younger of the two brothers, accepted the invitation. Ihe instructions of 

[* The importance of the citv of London aa a political power tluit was so often in the suc- 
ceeding centuries to decide the fates of kings and lines of kings, here for the first time mani- 
fested its^. “The new attitude of London,** remarks Green, a“ marked a decisive and im- 
portimt change. From the moment that London sided not witl) Wessex but witli England, 
the relation of parties was altered, and the ulUmate victory of the naUonal will over provincial 
jealoumes could bo no longer doubtful."] 
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I'jiimui's Ipttor wen- to conic without any uniianiont, but lie. raiaed a con- 
siderablo forw' in Normaiwly lunl Houlopfiic. When lio apix-un'tl off Sandwich 
thi'io w:iH a far KU|>(>rioi forci' tlu‘rc, iihich rcndm*d lus landing hopeless. Ho 
therotore horts round the North Foreland, and disembarked ‘‘opposite to 
Canterbury.’’ 

Ilavuif* advancf'd srnmi distance uj) the country without any opposition, 
he was nu't by 1‘larl Codwin, who is said to have swoni faith to him, and to 
hav(' uiulortakni to conduct him to his mother lOnmia. Avoiding liOndon, 
where the jiarty of I larold was predominant, they marched to Guiklford, w’hcro 
(Jodwin billeted the strangers, in small parties of tens and scores, in different 
houses of t he tow n . Then' was i ilenty 
of meat and drink prepared in eveiy- 

lodging, and Furl (Jodwin, taking his ' 

l(“av(‘ for the night , promised his dut.ifnl . ; 

attf'udanei'on yhJlfred for tlu* following _ 

morning, 'rired with tlie day's jour- 

ney, aiui filled willi mi'af and wiiu', the 

separati'd eom])any went to beil sus- 

pecting no wrong ; hut m the d<‘ad of 

night, when disarmed and burietl in sK 

sleep, they were siidiUaily set ujion hy 'v 

King Harold’s forces, who si'ized aiul 

houml them all with eliainsand gyv<‘s. -v.fjip 

On the following morning they wer<‘ ^ 

ranged in a line hefon* the cxeeution- ^ 

crs. There are sai<l to hav<* been six 

hundred victims, and, with the excejv- JliffuTL 

tion of ev<‘ry ti'iith man, tlu'y w<*re 
nil barbarously toidured ami mas- 

sacred. IVmce /Klfrc'il was reserveil ' ' ' W 

for a still niori* criii'I fa,l.e. fie was “ $1 If 

hurrieil away to bondon, when' llnrold 

p(*rsonally insullcsl him; and from il.\nm,i» ii.oiKKfxw 

liondon he was sent to the isle of lOly. (Kimnniirir-nt com) 

Ho mad(' th(' sad journey mounti'il dii 

a wretched horn*, naked, and with bis feet tied Ix'iieath the miinial’s belly. 
At lOly he was arraigned before a mock <x>urt of Danish miscn'auls as a dis- 
turber of the (unintry’s peace, and was condemned to lose his eyi'S. His eyes 
w<‘re instantly torn out by main fortie, and he died a few days afh'r. Homo 
iM'liove that Karl (Itidwin was guilty of Isitraying, or at least dc.serting the 
prince after ln‘ luwl lauded in Kngland, wit hout having pwimcHliiated treachery 
m inviting him over; and they say his change of sentiment took })hu*.c the 
instant he siw tliat diJlfiiMl, i«st<‘iwl of coming alone t,o throw himself on the 
affections of the Haxon p(*ople, hml surrounde-d hlmsi'lf wit h a host of ambitious 
foreigners, all eiiger to share in tlwi wealth and honours of th<! land. Ilonrjj' of 
Huntingdon,'’ a wriUir of the twelfth century, supports this not irralioual view 
of tlm case, and says that (Jlodwhi (old his Baxon followers that ./Klfmd cwiie 
escorted by too many Noniuuis, and tluit it would be an act of imprudence 
to pentiit tltis race of foreigners to gain a footing in linglatid. Shortly after 
the nmwler of >151fred, Emma was eitlier wsnt out of England by Harold, or 
retired a voluntary exile. It is to l>c muarked that she did not fix her resi- 
dence in Normandy, where her son Edward, brother of .Alfred, was living, 
but went to the court of Baldwin, earl of Flandens. 


llAHOId; IlAUKWXyr 
(Kiom aiu»ir*j»t fouO 
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Harold had now little difficulty in getting himself proclauned “full king” 
over all the island. The election, indeed, was not sanctioned by legislative 
authority; but this authority, always fluctuating and uncertain, was at present 
almost worthless. A mom important opposition was that offered by the 
diurch, in whose ranks the Saxons were far more numerous than the Danes, 
or priests of Danish descent. iEthelnoth, the archbishop of Canterbury, 
who was a Saxon, refused to perform the ceremonies of the coronation, Takmg 
the crown and sceptre, which it appears had been intrusted to his charge by 
Canute, he laid them on the altar, and said, “ Harold, I will neither mve them 
to thee, nor prevent thee from taking the ensigns of royalty; but I will not 
bless thee, nor shall any bishop consecrate thee on the throne.” It is said 
that on this, like a modem conqueror, the Dane put the crown on his head 
with his own hands. His chief amusement was hunting; and, from the floct- 
ness with which he could follow the game on foot, he acquired the name 

of Harold Harefoot. Little more is knowi 
about him, except that he died after a short 
mign of four years, in 1040, and was buried at 
AVestminstcr. 

Harthaenut, his half-brother, was at Bruge.s, 
and on the point of invading England, when 
Harold died. After long delays in Denmark 
ho listened to the urgent calls of his exiled 
iiiotlier, the still stirring and ambitious Emma; 
and, leaving a greater force ready at tlie mouth 
of the Baltic, he sailed to Flanders with nine 
ships to consult his parent. Ho had been but 
a short time at Bruges when a dcjiutation of 
English and Danish thanes arrival there to in- 
vite him to ascend in peace the most brilliant 
of his father’s thrones. The two great factions 
in England had come to this agreement, but 
according to the chroniclers they were soon 
made to repent of it by the exactions and rapac- 
ity of Harthaenut. Relying more on the Danes, 
(Viom an. lent oo.u) among whom he had lived so long, than on the 

EngliSi, and liemg avci-se to paid with the com- 
panions of his revels and drinking-bouts, he brought with him a great number 
of Danish chiefs and courtiers, and retained an expensive Danish army and 
navy. This obliged him to have frequent recourse to Daneffehh, the arbitrary 
levying of which by his huscarles.or household troops, who wore all Danes, 
caused frequent insurrections. The jieople of Worcester resisted the hus- 
carles with arms in tlicir hands, and slew two of the king's collectors. In 
revenge for this contempt that city was burned to the ground, a great part 
of the surrounding country laid dosolale, and the goods of the citizens put 
to the spoil “ by such power of lords and mon-of-war as the king sent against 
them.” Not even the church was exempted from those oppressive levies of 
Danegcld, for a monkish writer complains that the clergy were forced to sell 
the very chalices from the altar in order to pay their assessments. 

_ On his first aixiving in England, Harthaenut showed his revenge for the 
injury done by Harold to himself and his relatives in a truly barbarous manner. 
By his order the body of Harold was dug up from the grave, its head was 
struck off, and Uicn both body and head were thrown into the Thames. Some 
of the old writers say that Godwin was obliged to assist at the disinterment 
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and decapitation of the corpse, the mutilated remains of -which were soon 
after drawn out of the river hy some Danish fishennen, who secretly inteiTcd 
them in the chui’chyard of St. Clement Danes. Earl Godwin, indeed, a very 
short time after, was formally accused of rElfrcd’s murder, but he cleared him- 
self in law by his own oath and the oaths of many of his peers, and a rich 
and splendid present is generally suppo.sed to have set tlie question at rest 
between him and Ilarthacnut, though it failed to quit him in popular opinion. 
This present -was a ship of the fimt class, covered with gilded metal, and 
bearing a figurehead in solid gold; the crew, which fomiod an intrinsic part of 
the gift, wore, fourscore picked -warriors, and each wanior w’as furnished wnth 
dress and api>oiiitmcnts of (he most costly description — a gilded helmet was on 
his hcatl, a triple haubeik on his body, a sword with a hilt of gold hung by his 
side, aDanisli battle-axe, damasked with silver, was on his shoulder, a gold- 
studded shield on his I' ft arm, and in his light hand a gilded alegar. 

During the remainder of Hart liacnu t’s .short reign, Earl Godwin and Emma, 
the qiK'on-niother, who -were again in friendly allianee, divided nearly all the 
authority of government betwcmi thi'm, h'aving the king to tlie tranquil 
enjoyment of the things he most, prized in life — ^liis baiKiuols, which wen* 
spread four times a day, and his carousals at night. From many incidental 
passttge.s in the old writem wo should conclude that the Ru-vous themselves 
were sufficiently addie.tod b) drinking and the pleasures of the table, and 
required no instructors in those particulars; ycit it is pretty generally stated 
that hard drinking hecaimi fasiiionablo under the Danes, anci inore than one 
chronicler liunoufs that Knglishm<*n learned from the exiuuplc of Harthaenut 
"their cxaissivo gonnandising imd umneasixrable filling of their bellies with 
moats and drinks.” 

This king’s death was in keeping wilh the tenor of his life. When he had 
reigned two years all but ten days, he look part., with his usual zest, in the 
marriage feast of one of his Danish thanes, which was held at Oiapham. At 
a late hour of the night, tus ho st.oed uj) to jilodgo that jovial company, he* 
suddenly fell down spoechl<«s, with tlie wine-cup in his hand ; he was removed 
to an inner chamber, but he spoke no more; and thus the last Danish king 
in England died drunk. lie was buried in the church of Winchester, near his 
fatlicr Canute. 


TUB AOCKSHfON OK BDWAIID TilVS OONKBfWOB; I’OWKIt OV BARL GODWIN 

Harthaenut was scarcely in his grave when his half brother Edward, who 
was many years his senior, ascended the throne (1042) with no opposition, ex- 
cept such as ho foun<l from his own fears and scruples, which, had he been loft 
to himself, would probably have induced him to prefer a monaste^, or some 
other quiet rotiromont in Nonnandy, During his very brief reign, Ilartliacnul 
had recalled the exile to England, had received him with honour and affection, 
granted him a handsome allowance, and even proposed, it is said, to assodate 
him in his govermnent. Edward was, therefore, at hand, and in a favourable 
position at the momont of crisis; nor, according to the modem laws of hered- 
itary succession, could anyone have cstablishocl so good a right j for his half- 
nephew Edward, who was still far away in Hungaw. was only illegitimately 
descended from the royal lino of Cordic and Alfred-- nis father, Eadmund Iron- 
sdde, though older Hian Edward, bomg a natural son of their common father 
Jlthelred. But, in tmth, rules of succession had little to do with the settle- 
ment of the crown, which was affected by a variety of other and more potent 
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agencies. The connection between the Danish and English crowns was 
evidently breaking off; there was a prospect that the two parties in England 
would soon be left to decide their contest without any intervention from 
Denmark; and for some time the Saxon party had been gaining ground. 

On their side, the Danes, having no descendant of the great Canute 
around whom to rally, became less vehement for the expulsion of the Saxon 
line, while many of them settled in the south of the island were won over by 
the reputed virtue and sanctity of Edward. If we may judge by the uncer- 
tain light of some of the chronicles, many leading Danes quitted England on 
Harthacnut’s decease; and it seems quite certain that when the nobles and 
prelates of the Saxons assembled in London, with the resolution of electing 
Edward, they encountered no opposition from any Danish faction. But the 

S it Earl Godwin, the still suspected murderer of the new king’s brother 
red, had by far the greatest share in Edward’s elevation. This veteran 
politician, of an age considered barbarous, and of a race (the Saxon) generally 
noted rather for stupidity and dulncss than for acuteness and adroitness, 
trimmed his sails according to the winds that predominated, with a degree 
of skill which would stand a comparison with the manoeuvres of the most cele- 
brated political intriguers of the most modem times In all the straggles that 
had taken place since the death of Canute, ho had changed sides with aston- 
ishing facility and rapidity — going back more than once to the party ho had 
deserted, then changing again, and always causing the faction he embraced to 
triumph just so long as no adhered to it, and no longer. Changes, ruinous 
to others, only brought him an accession of strength. At the death of 
Harthaenut he was earl of all Wessex and Kent; and by his alliances and 
intrigues he controlled nearly the whole of the southern and more Saxon 
part of England. 

The parentage of the great eai'l is obscured by conflicting accounts of 
contemporary writers, but there is conaderable evidence to point to the con- 
clusion that his father’s station in life was a lowly one. Some writers have 
accepted the trailition tliat he was a cowherd as proof that even in Saxon 
England it was possible for a man to rise from the humblest beginnings to 
a position of the greatest influence. According to this story while tending 
cattle for his father a well-to-do Sussex yeoman, ho helped the Danish Earl 
Ulf to escape to his ships. For this ho was rewarded by Canute, whoso service 
he entered, and after whose accession he was created earl of Wessex. Other 
accounts of the earl’s life make him the son of a Sussex thane, Wulfnotli, and a 
relative of tlio faithless Edric Streona . But there is no c|uestion of his power at 
Edward’s accession.® He was a fluent speaker; but his eloquence, no doubt, 
owed much of its faculty of convoying conviction to the power or material 
means ho had always at hand to enforce his arguments. When he rose in 
the assembly of thanes and bishops, and gave it as his opinion that Edward 
should be their king, there were but very few dissentient voices; and the earl 
carefully marked the weak minority, who seem all to have been Saxons, and 
drove them into exile shortly after. It is pretty generally stated that his 
relation, William, duke of Normandy, afterwards the Conqueror, materially 
aided Edward by his influence, having firmly announced to the Saxons that 
if they failed in their duty to the sons of Emma they should feel the weight 
of his vengeance; but we more than doubt the authenticity of this fact, from 
the simple circumstances of Duke William’s being only fifteen years old at 
tho time, and his states being in most lamentable confusion and anarchy, 
pressed from without by the French king and troubled within by factious 
nobles, who all wished to take advantage of his youth and inexperience. 
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Edward hated the man who was serving him , and while Godwin was placing 
him on the throne, he could not detach his eyes from the bloody gmve to which, 
in his conviction, the earl had sent his brother HLlfred. Godwin was perfectly 
well aware of these feelmgs, and, like a practised politician, before he stirred 
in Edward’s cause, and when the fate of that prince, even to his life or death, 
was in his hands, he made such stipulations as were best calculated to secure 
him against their efiects. He obtamed an extension of territories, honours, 
and commands for himself and his sons; a solemn assurance that the past 
was forgiven; and, as a pledge for future affection and family union, he 
made Edward consent to marry his daughter. The fair Eadgyth (Edith), 
the daughter of the fortunate cail, became queen ol England; but the heart 
was not to be controlled, and Edward was never a husband to In-r. Yet, 
from contemporary accounts, Eadgyth 
was deserving of love, and possessed 
of such a union of good qualities as 
ought to have removed the decji-rooteil 
antipathies of the king to herself and 
her race. Her person was beautiful ; 
her maimers graceful; her disposition 
cheerful, meek, pious, and generous, 
without a taint of her father’s or broth- 
ers’ pride and aiTogance. Her mental 
accomplishments far surpassed the 
standard of that age ; she was fond of 
reading, and had lead many books. 

If Edward neglected and afterwards 
persecuted his wife, ho behaved in a 
still hai-shor and more summary man- 
ner to his inothor Emma, who, though 
she has few claims on our sympathy, 
was, in spite of all her faults, entitled 
to some consideration from him. But 
lie could not forgive past injuries; he 
could not forgot that, while she lavished 
her affections and ill-gottcn treasures 
on her children by Canuin, she had left 
him and his brother to languish in 
jjoverty in Normandy, where they were 
forced to cat the bitter bread of other 
people; and ho seoros never to have 
relieved her from the horrid suspicion of having liad part in iEIfriid's murder. 
These feelings were probably exasperated by her refusing U) advance him 
money at a moment of need, just lieforo or at (he date of his coronation. 
Shortly after his comnation he held a council at Gloiieoster, whence, acconi- 
. paniod by earls Godwin, Lcofric, and Siward, ho hurriofi to Winchester, 
' whore Emma had again established a sort of court, seized htsr treasures, and 
all ttic catUc, tho com, and tho forage on the lands which she possessed as 
a dower, and behaved otlierwise to her with groat harslmcss. Some say slio 
was committed to close custody in tho abbey of Woarwoll ; but, according to 
tho more generally received account, she was ponnitted to rotawi her lands, 
and to reside at laigo at Winchester, where, it appears, she died in 1062, tho 
tenth year of Edward's reim. 

In the second year of Edward’s reign (1043) a faint demonstration to 
a. w.— voju xvui. K 
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re-establish the Scandinavian supremacy in England was made by Magnus, 
Ving of Norway and Denmark; but the Saxons assembled a great fleet at 
Sandwich ; the Danes in the land remained quiet ; and, his last hopes expirmg, 
Magnus was soon induced to declare that he thought it “ right and most con- 
venient" that he should let Edward enjoy his crown, and content himself with 
the kingdoms which God had given him. 

But, though undisturbed by foreign invasions or the iutemal wars of a 
competitor for the crown, Edward was little more than a king in name. This 
abject condition arose in part, but certainly not wholly, from his easy, pacific 
disposition; for he not unfrequently showed himself capable of energy, and 
Ann and sudden decisions; and although superstitious and monk-iiddenj he 
was, when roused, neither deficient in talent nor in moral courage. A wider 



Saxon Chapbi., DBBRHtmsT, GiAiucBSTBRsinHS 
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and deeper spring, that sapped the royal authority, was the cnonnous power 
of which Godwin and other carls had possessed themselves before his accesmon ; 
and this power ho himself was obliged to au^ont before he could put his 
foot on the lowest step of the throne. When ne had kept his promises with 
the “ great earl” — and he could not possibly^ evade them — ^what with the ter- 
ritories and commands of Godwm and of his six sons, Harold, Sweyn, W ulfnoth, 
Tostig, Gui-th, and Leofwine, the whole of the south of England, from Lincoln- 
shire to the end of Devonshire, was in the hands of one family. Nor had 
Edward's authority a bettor basis elsewhere, for the whole of the north was 
unequally divided between Leofric [of Mercia] and the greater Earl Biward, 
whose dominions extended from the Humber to the Scottish border. I’heso 
earls posseisted all that was valuable in sovereignty within the territories they 
held. They appointed their own judges, received fines, and levied what 
tro^ they chose. ^ 

The chief security of the king lay in the clashing interests and jealousies 
of th^ mighty vassals. As the kin§ endeared himself to his people by 
redueing taxation and removing the odious Dancgeld altogether, by reviving 
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the old Saxon laws, and administering them with justice and promptitude — 
as he gained their reverence by his mild virtues, and still more by his ascetic 
devotion, which eventually caused his canonisation, he might have been 
enabled to curb the family of Godwin and the rest, and raise his depressed 
throne by means of the popular will and affection ; but unfortunately there 
were circumstances interwoven which neutralised Edward’s advantages, and 
gave the favourable colour of nationality and jiatriotism to the cause of Godwin 
whenever ho chose to quarrel with the king. 


OKOWTII OF NORlLiN INFLUENCE 

It was perfectly natural that Edward should have an affection for the 
Normans, among whom the best years of his life had been passed and who 
bail given him food and shelter when he was abandoned by all the rcist of the 
world. lie was only thirteen years old wh<‘n he was tiret sent into Normandy ; 
he was somewhat past forty when ho ascended the English throiui ; so that 
for twenty-seven years ho had U^on accustomed to foreign manners and habits, 
and to convey all his thoughts and feelings through the medium of a foreign 
language. He was accused of a iiredikwtion for the Erench or “lloinancc,” 
which by this time had superseded their Scandinavian dialect, and become 
the vernacular language of the Normans; but it is more than probable he had 
forgotten his Saxon. Relying on Edward’s gratitufle. and friendship, several 
Noimans came over with him when he was invited to England by Harthaenut ; 
this number was augmented after his luiceasion io the throne; and as Uie king 
provided for them all, or gave them constant entertainment at his court, 
fresh adventurers continued to cross the Ohamiel. 

It was chiefly in tlio church that Edward provided for his foreign favourites. 
Robert of Jumieges, a Norman, and, like most of his nuie, a pei-sonal enemy 
to Earl Godwin, was promoUxl txi be tu'chbishop of (’anterbuiy and priniaUi of 
all England; and cipsiors and abbots’ staffs were liberally distribut'd to the 
king’s exotic chaplains and house clerks, who are said to have closed all the 
avenues of access to his jxtrson and favour against the English-bom. fl'hose 
Saxon nobles, who yet hoped l.o prosper at court, leanied to speak French, 
mid imitated the dress, fashions, and manner of living of the Nonnans. Edward 
adopted, in all documents and charters, the handwriting of the Nonnans, 
which he thought handsomer than that of tlic English ; he introduced the use 
of the “great seal,” which he appended to his parchments, in addition to 
the simple mark of the cixias, which had been used by the Anglo-Saxon kings; 
and im his chmicellor, scorctaries of state, and legal advisers wore all foreigners, 
the English lawyers were obliged to study Fn'nch, and to employ a foreign 
language in their dmls and jiapers. The study of the French language, to 
the neglect of tlic Saxon, became very general ; and the rich, the young, mid 
the gay of both soxe.8 were not satisfied unless tlieir tunics, their ckaimits, their 
streamers, and mulflera were cut after Hie latest Norman jiattom. Not 
one of these things was trifling in its influeiKio — ^united, their offi'xjt must have 
been most important as a prelude to Uie great drama <« the Nonnan conquest. 

All this, however, was distasteful to the great liody of the Saxon people, 
and highly irritating to Earl Godwin, who is said to have exacted on express 
and solemn promise from the king not to inundate the land with Nonnans, 
ere he consented to raise him to the throne. The earl could scarcely take 
up a more popular ground ; and he made his more private wronra— the king’s 
treatment of his daughter, and ditinclination to the society oi himself and 
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his sons— all close and revolve round this centre. Even personally the sym- 
pathy of the people went with hun. “ Is it astonishhig,” they said, •' that the 
author and supporter of Edward’s reign should be wroth to see new men, of a 
foreign nation, preferred to himself ?” 

But in 1061 an event occurred which exasperated the whole nation against 
the Normans, and gave Godwin the opportunity of recovering all his reputation 
and influence with the Saxon people. Among the many foreigners that cunu* 
over to visit the king was Eustace, count of Boulogne, who had nian’ied 
the lady Coda, a daughter of iEthelred, and sister to Edward. This loving 
brother-in-law, with rather a numerous retinue of warriors and men-at-arms, 
was hospitably entertained at the eourt of Edward, where he saw Frenchmen, 
and Normans, and eveiythmg that was French and foreign so completely 
in the ascendant that ho was led to despise the Saxons as a people already 
conquered. On his return homewards Eustace slept one night at Canterbury. 
The next morning he continued his route for Dover, and when he was withui 
a mile of that town he ordered a halt, left his travelling pjdfroy, and mounted 
his war-horse, which a page led in his right hand. Tie also put on his coat of 
mail; all his people did the same; and in this warlike harness they entered 
Dover. The foreigners marched insolently through the town, choosing th(* 
best houses in which to pass the night, and taking froc quarUim on the cilizeus 
without asking pennission, which ■was contrary to the laws and customs of 
the Saxons. One of the townsmen boldly repelled from his threshold a 
retainer who pretended to take up his <juartc!r.<? in his house. The stranger 
drew his sword and wounded the Englishman; the Englishman armed in 
haste, and ho, or one of his house, slew the Frenchman. At this intolligenco. 
Count Eustace and all his troop mounted on horseback, and, surromiding the 
house of the Englishman, some of them foraid their way in, imd murdered 
him on his own hearth-stone. This done, Uiey galloped through the streets 
with then naked swords in their hands, striking men and women, and cmsliing 
several children under their horses' hoofs. 

This outrage roused the spirit of the burghera, who armed themselves with 
such weapons as they had and met the mailed warriors in a mass. After a 
fierce conflict, in which niiioleen of tiro foreigners were .slain and many more 
wounded, Eustace, with the rest, being unable to reach the port and embark, 
retreated out of Dover, and then galloped witli loo.se rein towards Gloucester, 
to lay his complaints before the king. Edward, who wa.s, ns usual, surrounded 
by his Norman favourites, gave his peace to Eustace and his companions; 
and believing, on the simple assertion of his brother-in-law, Uiat tlie iidiabi- 
tants of Dover were in the wrong and hail begun the affray, ho sent immedi- 
ately to E^l Godwin, in whose govonunont the city lay. “ Sot out forthwith,” 
said the king’s order; “go and chastise with a military execution those who 
attack my relations with the sword, and trouble the peace of the country.” 
“It ill becomes you,” replied God'wiu, “to condemn, without a hcarmfc the 
men whom it is your duty to protect.” The circumstances of the fii^Jt at 
Dover were now known all over the country ; the assault evidently had begun 
by a Frenchman’s daring to violate the sanctity of an Englishman’s hous(!, 
and, right or ■wrong, the Saxon people wouUl naturally espouse the cause of 
Iheir countrymen. Instead, therefore, of chastising the burghers, the carl 
sided with thorn. Before proceeding to extremities, Godwin projxjsod that 
the magistrates of Dover should bo cited in a legal manner to ap^ar bofoni 
the king and the royal j'udges, to give an account of their conduct. Edward 
would not listen to this just and reasonable proposition, but summoned God- 
win to appear before his court at Gloucester; and, on his hesitating to put 
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himself in so much jeopardy, tlireatened him and his family with banishment 
and confiscation. Then the great earl anued , and though some of the chron- 
iclers assert it was only to redress the popular grievances, and to make an 
appeal to the English against the eourtiei's from beyond sea, and that nothing 
was farther from his thoughts than to offer insult or violence to the king of 
his own creation, we arc far from being convinced of the entire purity of his 
motives or the moderation of his objects. 


REVOLT AND PALL OF GODWIN 

Godwin, who ruled the country south of the Thames, from one end to the 
other, gathered his forces together, and was joined by a large body of the 
people, who voluntarily took up arms. Harold, <he eldest of his sons, collected 
many men all along the eastern coast between the Thames and tlie Wash; 
and fcJwcyn, his second son, arrayed his soldiei-s, and formed a i»atnotic asso- 
ciation among the Saxons who dwelt on the banks of the Severn and along 
the frontiers of Wales. Those three columns soon concentrated near Glouces- 
ter, then the royal residence ; and, with means adequate to enforce his wish, 
Godwin demanded lhat the Count Eustace, his companions, and many other 
Nonuans and Frenchmen, should be given up to the justice of the nation. 
Edward, knowing he was wholly at the mercy of his irritated father-in-law, 
was still firm. To gain time he opened a ni'gotiation; and so much was he 
still esteemed by the people that Godwin was obliged to save appearances, 
and to grant him that delay which, for a while, wholly overcast the carl’s 
fortunes. Edward had secured the good-will of Godwin’s great rivals — 
Siward, earl of Northumbria, and Leofric, earl of Mercia: to these chiefs he 
now applied for protection. 

When these forces united and marched to the king’s rescue, they wore 
equal or siiiierior in number to those of Godwin, who had thus lost his moment. 
The people, however, had improved in wisdom ; and, on the two armies coining 
in front of each other, it was presently seen, by their respective leaxlers, that 
old animosities had in a great meosui'o died away — that the Aiiglo-Diuies 
from the north were by no means anxious to engage their bvctlnen of the 
south for the eauso of Nonuans, men eiiually alien to them both, and that the 
tSaxons of the south were averse to slicdiling the blood of the Anglo-Dancs of 
the north. An annistico was concluded lx.'twecn the king and Godwin, and 
it was agreed to refer all iliffcrcnces to an assembly to be licld at London in 
the following autumn. Hostages and oaths were exchanged — ^both king and 
earl swearing “God’s peace and full friendship” for one another. Edward 
employed the interval liotween the a,rmisticc and the meeting of the witen- 
agemot in publishing a ban for the levying of a royal army all over the king- 
dom, in engaging troops, lioth foreign and domestic, and in strengthening 
himself by all the means he exnild command. In the same time the forces of 
Harold, which consisted in chief [lart of burghers and yeomen, who had armetl 
under the first excitement of a fKipular (juarrel, and who had lusither pay nor 
quarters in the field, dwindled rapidly away. According to the Sasayn, (fhron- 
idc,» tlie king’s anny, which was cantoned within nml about London, soon 
became die most numerous that had licen seen in this reign. The duof and 
many of the sulionlinate commands in it were given to Norman favourites, 
who thirsted for Uic blood of Earl Godwin. At die appointed time the carl 
and his sons were summoned to appear before the witenugianot, without any 
military ewjort whatsoever. 
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Godwin, who before now had frequently both suffered and practised treach- 
ery, refused to attend the assembly unless proper securities were given that he 
and his sons diould go thither and depart thence in safety. This reasonable de- 
mand was repeated, and tAvice refused ; and then Edward and the gix'at council 
pronounced a sentence of banishment, decreeing that the carl and all his family 
should quit the land forever within five days. There was no appeal; and 
Godwin and his sons, who, it appears, had marched to Southwark, on finding 
that even the small force they had brought with them -was thinned by hourly 
desertion^ fled by night for their lives. Tlie sudden 
fall of this great family confounded and stupefied the 
popular mind. “Wonderful would it have been 
thought,” says the Saxm (Jhromcle,'^ “if anyone had 
said before that matters would come to such a pass.” 
Before the expiration of the five days’ gi-acc a troop of 
, I horsemen was sent to pursue and seize the eaid and 
' his family; but these soldiers were wholly or chiefly 
Saxons, and either could not or would not overtake 
them. Godwin, with his wife and his three sons, 
Swe 3 nii, Tostig, and Gurth, embarked on the oast coast, 
and sailed to Flanders, where he was well received l»y 
Earl Balilwiu ; Harold and liis brolher Lcofwine crosso< I 
the sea to Ireland. Tlieir broad lauds and housi's, with 
^ everything upon them and within them, wcto confis- 
cated ; their governments and honours distributed, in 
part among foreigiici’s; and scarcely a trace was left in 
! the country of the warliko carl or his bold sons. But 
a fair daughter of that house remained ; Eadgytli 
was still (lueon of England, and on her Edward deter- 
mined to pour out tlio last vial of his wratli, and eoni- 
J ple.te his vengeance on the obnoxious race that had 
given hmi the throne. He scizal her dower, he took 
from her her jewels and her money, “even to the uttermost farthing,” 
and allowing her only the attendance of one maiden, ho closely confined his 
virgin wife in the monastery of Wearwell, of which one of his sisters was lady 
abbess; and in this cheerless captivity she, in the language of one of the old 
chroniclers, “ in tears and prayers expccteil the day of her release and comfort.” 

Delivered from the awe and timidity ho had always felt in Earl Godwin’s 
presence, the king now put no restraint on his affection for the Normans, who 
flocked over in greater shoals than ever to make their fortunes in England. 
A few mouths after Godwin’s exile ho expressed his anxious desire to have 
William, duke of Normandy, for his guest; and that ambitious and most 
crafty prince, who already began to entertain projects on England, readily 
accepted the invitation, and came over with a numerous retinue, in the fixed 
purpose of turning the visit to the best account by wrsonally informing him- 
self of the strength and condition of the country, and by influencing the coun- 
cils of the king, who had no childi’en to succeed him, and was said to be labour- 
ing under a vow of perpetual chastity, oven as if ho had been a cloistered 
monk.* 



BOliU) 

Among the most formidable of the searkings in the b^inmng of the tenth 
century was Rollo, who, from his activity, had acquired the surname of the 
Gaaiger. The north of France was the theatre of his exploits; and the mart- 
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time provinces which had already been ravaged by Hasting were laid desolate 
by the repeated invasions of this restless baibariau." He tracked the course 
of his ruthless precursors. He defeated the French armies, besieged Paris 
for four years, took Bayeux and Evreux, and attacked Paris again. 

At length, all hope of expelling him by force having expired, it was sug- 
gested by the counsellors of Charles the Sunple to propose to him the cession 
of a country for himself and his companions, in full property and sovereignty, 
yielding only feudal homage to the crown of France. Hollo, after some hesi- 
tation, with the consent of the chief taims, acfiuiesced in the proposition ; and 
that extensive district from the Epte to the sea, which was afterwards 
called Noimandy, was ceded to his power, with the title of Duke and the 
hand of the fair Giscla, the French king’s daughter. The pacification an'angcd, 
the ceremony of the homage only remained. It was ueccssai'y to kneel, and 
kiss the king’s foot; and this the proud pagan disdained. The prolate who 
attended the king declared that a gift so magnificent deserved his compliance. 
“I will never,” exclaimed Hollo, “Ijond my knees to tlie knees of any man, 
nor kiss any man’s foot.” Unfortunately, this was the ancient mode of feudal 
homage, and could not be dispensed with. The Frankish nobles solicited 
him in vain. At last, as a substitute, he ordered one of his knights to do the 
ceremony for him. 'The knight, revolting, like his master, at the degrada- 
tion, munnured, and obeyed; but, instead of kneeling, he seized the royal 
foot, standing upright, and, cariying it suddenly to his mouth, threw the king 
on the floor — a contumelious inilignity, which, on such an occasion, a haughty 
savage only could have offered, and only a defeated prince have endured.’* 

Hollo left his dominions to his posUirity, a race of able and fortunate 
princes. The necessity of cultivating a desert introduced habits of industry 
and subordination among the colonists. Their numbers were repeatedly mul- 
tiplied by die aewssion of new adveuturars; and that siiirit of cnbirpriso ninl 
contcinpt of danger which hiul ilistinguishcd their falhora in the pursuit of 
plunrlcr soon enabled them to reach and oven to outstrip their neighbours iu the 
career of civilisation. Within loss tlian one hundred and fifty years from the 
baptism of Hollo, tho Normans were I'aukcd among the most polished as well 
as tho most warlike nations of Europe.^ 


WTLLIAM OV NORMANPT 

William was the natural son of Rol>ert 11, duko of Normandy — the fiffh 
in succession from Hollo, and the sou of Duko Richard II. Hiehunl II was 
a brother to (iuoen Emma, who was the mother by /EthelitMl of King Edward 
and of tho murdorcil /Blfred, as also by her second husband, Canute tho 
Great, of the preceding king, Ilartliacnut. On die mother’s side William’s 
descent was suinoicntly obscure. One day, as the Duke Robert was return- 
ing from th(! chase, ho met a fair girl, who, with companions of her own age, 
was washing clothes in a brook. Htruck by her suriiassing beauty, he sent 
one of his discrootcst knights to mako proposals to her family. Such a mode 
of proceeding is startling enough in our days, but in tliat age of barbarism 
and the license of power the womler is ho did not seize the lowly maiden by 
force, without treaty or negotiation. Tho father of the maiden, who was a 
currier or tanner, of tho town of Faltuso, at first received the proposals of 
Robert’s love-ambassador with indignation; but on second thov^t he went 
to consult one of his brothers, a hermit in a neighbouring forest ; and this relig- 
ious man gave it as his opinion that one ought, in all things, to conform to 
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the will of the powerful man. The name of tlie maid of Falaise was Arlcte, 
Hailotta, or Herleva — ^for she is indiscrimmatcly called by these different 
appellations, which all seem to come from the old Norman or Danish com- 
pound, Her-leve, “the much-loved.” And the duke continued to love her 
dearly ; and he brought up the boy William, he had by her, with as much care 
and honour as if he had been the son of a lawful spouse. 

When William was only seven years old, his father, Duke Robert, resolved 
to go to Jerusalem as a pilgrim, to obtain the remission of his sins. The Nor- 
man chiefs, anxious to retain him among them, represented that it would be 
a bad thing for them to be left without a head. The native chroniclers put 
the following naive reply into the mouth of Duke Robert: “By my faith, 
sirs, I will not leave you without a seigneur. I have a little bastard, who 
will grow big, if it please God! Choose him from this moment, and, before 
you all, I wul put him in possession of this duchy as my successor.” The 
Normans did what Duke Robert proposed, “ because,” says the ehronicle, “ it 
suited them so to do ” According to the feudal practice they one by one 
placed their hands within his hands, and swore fidelity to the child. Robert 
had a presentiment that he would not return ; and he never did : ho died about 
a year after (1034), on his road home. He had scarcely donned his pilgrim’s 
weeds and departed from Normandy when several relations of the old diiko 
protested against the election of William, alleging that a bastard was not 
worthy of commanding the children of the Bcaudinavians. A civil war en- 
sued, in which the party of William was decidedly victorious. 

As the boy advanced in years he showed an indomitable spirit and a won- 
derful aptitude in learning those knightly and warlike exercises which then 
constituted the principal part of education. This endeared him to his parti- 
sans; and the important day on which ho first put on armour, and mounted 
his battle-steed without the aid of stinmp, was held as a festal day in Nor- 
mandy, Occasions were not wanting for the practice of war and battles, 
but were, on the contrary, frequently presented both by his own turbulent 
objects and his ambitious neighbours. From his tender youth upwards, Wil- 
liam was habituated to warfare and bloodshed, and to the exercise of policy 
and craft, by which he often succeeded when force and arms failed. IBs dis- 
position was revengeful and pitiless in the extreme. At an after period of 
life, when he had iraiiosed respect or dread upon the world, he scorned the 
distinctions between lomtiniate and illegitimate birth, and more than onco 
faravingly put “We, William the Bastard,” to his chartcis and declarations: 
but at tne commencement of his career ho was exceedingly susceptible and 
sore on rfiis point, and often took sangmnary vengeance on those who scoffed 
at the stain of his birth. 

The fame of William's doings had long preceded him to England, where 
Uioy created very different emotions, according to men’s dispositions and 
interests. But when ho himself arrived in ISngland, with a numerous and 
splendid train, it is said that the duke of Normandy might have doubted, 
from the evidence of his senses, whoUior ho had quitted his own country. 
Normans commanded the Saxon fleet he met at Dover, Normans garrisoned 
the castle and a fortress on a hill at Canterbury ; and as he advanced on the 
journey Nonnan knights, bishops, abbots, and burghers mot him at oveiy 
relay to bid him welcome. At trie court of Edward, in the midst of Norman 
clerks, priests, and nobles, who looked up to him as their “ natural lord,” he 
was more a king than the king himself; and every day he spent in England 
must have conveyed additional conviction of the extent of Nonnan influence, 
and of the weakness and disoiganisation of the country. 
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It is recorded by llic old winters that King Edward jjavo a most aflfectionato 
welcome to Ins good cousin Duke William, that lie lived lovingly with him 
while he was here, and that at his departure he gave him a most royal gift 
of arms, horses, homids, and hawks. But what jiassed in the private imd 
confidential intercourse of the two princes these writers knew not, and at- 
tempted not to divine ; and the only evident fact is that, after William’s visit, 
the Normans in England carried their assumption of superiority still higher 
than before. 


THE RETURN OF GODWIN 

But preparations wore in progress for the iuteriupting of this domination. 
Ever since his flight into h''landers, Godwin had been actively engaged in de- 
vising means for his triumphant return, and in correspoiuling with and keep- 
ing up the spirits of the Saxon party at home. In the lollowing summer (1052) 
tlie great earl got together a number of Bhijis, and, eluding the vigilance of 
tlie royal fleet, he fell upon the southern coast, where many Saxons gave him 
a h(!<‘U'ty welcome, lie had previously won over the Haxon ganison and the 
mariners of Hastings, and he now sent secret (‘inissaries all over the country, 
at whose representations hosts of people look up arms, binding themselves 
by oath to the cause of the exiled chief, and “promising, all with one voice,” 
says Roger of Ilovedcn,/ “to live or die with Godwin.” 

yailing along the Sussex coa.st to the Isle of Wight, he was met thero by his 
sous Harold an<l Leofwiiu*, who hail brought over a considerable force in men 
and shijw from Ireland. From tlu' Isle of Wight the Haxon chiefs sailed In 
Baudwich, where tlu'y landed jwud of their forces without opiiosition, mid 
then, with the rest, boUlly doublcrl the North Foreland, and sailed up the 
Thames towards London. As they lulvaiicoil, the poinilarity of their cause 
wufi manifestly displayed; tJio Saxon and Anglo-Dauish triMips of the king, 
and all tlwi royal ships they met, went over to them ; thelmrghf'rs and jjejisants 
luisbuiod to su{)j)ly them with jjrovisiona, and to join tiu' <‘.ry against the Nor- 
mans. In this easy and triumjiliant inaiiiier did the exiles reach the suburb 
of Southwark, where tlwiy anchored, and landed without Ijoing obliged to draw 
a sword or IkhkI a single bow. Tlu*ir jiresencc throw eveiythiug into confu- 
sion ; and the cxiurt iiarty soon saw that the citizens of London were as well 
affected to Godwin as tlie nisi of the people had shown Ihomsolvcs. TIvi 
earl sent a resixictful message to the king, recpiesting for hiinsolf and family 
the revision of the invgular seiikmee of exile, Uio restomtion of their former 
territories, honours, mul eniploymenls; promising, on these conditions, a duti- 
ful and entire submission. 

Though he must have known the critical state of his affairs, Edward was 
firm or olistinate, juid sternly mfused the conditions. Godwin de.spatoho<l 
other nnissengcrs, but thiy returiM'd with an eijually iiositive refusal, and 
then Hie old earl had the grtiatost difficulty in restraining his irritatcxl jiarti- 
sans. But the game was in his han<l, and his moderation an<l aversion to 
the s|)illing of kindn‘d bloo<l greatly strengthened his party, ( )n the opix>site 
side of the river a royal fleet of fifty sail was moored, and a considerable, ^uy 
was drawn uji on the bank ; liut it was soon found tneav, was no relying either 
on the mariners or the soldiers, who, for the most part, if not won over to the 
cause of Godwin, wore averse, to civil war. Still, while most of his party were 
trembling around him, and not a few seeking safety in flight or concealment, 
the king remained inflexible. The Ijoldcst of his Norman favourites, who 
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foresaw that peace between the Saxons would be their ruin, ventured to press 
him to give the signal for attack; but the now openly expressed sentiments 
of the royal troops, and the arguments of the priest Stigand and many of the 
Saxon nobles, finally induced Edward to yield, and give his reluctant con- 
sent to the opening of negotiations with his detested father-in-law. The for- 
eign favourites fled in all directions, some taking refuge in the castles or fort- 
resses commanded by then- countrymen, and others making for the shores of 
the Briti^ Channel, where they lay concealed xmtil favourable opportunities 
offered for passing over to the Continent. 

In the mean tune the witenagemot was summoned, and when Godwin, in 
plenitude of might, appeared before it, after having visited the humbled king, 
the “earls” and “ all the best men of tlie land” agreed in the proposition that 
the Normans were guilty of the late dissensions, and Godwin and his sons inno- 
cent of the crimes of which they had been accused. With the exception of 
four or five obscure men, a sentence of outlawry was hurled against all the 
Normans and French ; and, after he hail given hostages to Edward, Godwin 
and his sons, with the exception only of Sweyn, received full restitution; and, 
as a completion of his triumph, his daughter Eudgyth was removed from her 
monastic prison to court, and restored to all her honouis as queen. Tie hos- 
tages gi'antcd were Wulfiioth, the youngest son, and Hakon, a gi-andson of 
Godwm. Edwai’d had no sooner got them into his hands than, for safer cus- 
tody, he sent them over to his cousin, William of Normandy, and from this 
circumstance there arose a curious episode, or under-act, in the treacherous 
and sanguinary di-ama. The exclusion of Sweyn from pardon, and a nomi- 
nal restoration to the king’s friendship, did not arise from the active part he 
had taken in Ihc Norman quarrel, but was based on his old crimes, and more 
particularly the treacherous murder of his cousin Boom. 

Godwin did not long suivivo the re-establishment of Saxon supremacy, 
and his complete vietoiy over the king. According to Henry of Huntmgdon,« 
and other chroniclers, a very diort time after their feigned rccouciliation, as 
Godwin sat at table with the king at Windsor, Edward again reproached tlio 
earl with his brother iElfred’s murder. “O king!” Godwin is made to say, 
“whence comes it that, at the least remembrance of your brother, you show 
me a bad countenance? If I have contributed, even indhectly, to his cniel 
fate, may the Goil of heaven cause tiiis morsel of bread to choke me!” He 
put the bread to his mouth, and, according to this story, was choked, and 
died instantly. But it appears, from Ijettcr authority, that Godwin’s death 
was by no means so sudden and dramatic; that though he fell speechless from 
the kmg’s table on Easter Monday, most probably from apofilexy, he was 
taken up and carried into an inner chamber by his two sons, Tostig and Gurth, 
and did not die till the following Thursday. 

Harold, tho eldest, the handsomest, the most accomplished, and in every 
respect tho best of all the sons of Godwin, succeeded to his father’s territories 
and command, and to even more than Godwin’s authority in the nation; for, 
while the people equally considered him as the great champion of the Saxon 
cause, he was far less obnoxious than his father to tihie king; and whereas 
his father’s iron frame was sinking under the wei^t of years, ho was in tho 
prime and vigour of life. The spirit of Edward, moreover, was subdued 
by misfortune, the fast-coming infirmities of age, and a still increasing 
devotion, that taught him all worldly dominion was a bauble not wortli con- 
tending for. He was also conciliated by the pennission to retain some of 
lus foreign bishops, abbots, and clerks, and to recall a few other favourites 
from Normandy. 
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H.VnOLD, TUB RBAB UULBK OP B.NTiLAXD 

The extent of Harold’s power was soon made manifest. On succeeding 
to Godwin’s eaikloiu, ho had vacated his own command of East Anglia, which 
was bestowed on yEllgar (Algai'), the son of Earl Leofric, the hcrcditaiy enemy 
of the house of Godwin, who had held it during Harold's disgrace and exile. 
As soon as he felt confident of his strength, Harold caused jElfgar to be ex- 
pelled his government and banished the land, upon an accusation of treason; 
and, howiwcr unjust the sentence may have been, it appears to have been 
passed with the siuiction and concurrouce of the witenagemot. iElfgar, who 
had married a Welsh princess, thf; daughter of King Gvuliydd, fled into Wales, 
whence, relying on the power and influence possessed by his faiher, the earl 
Leofric, and by his other family connections and allies, he shortly after issued 
with a considcirable torce, an<l fell upon the county and city of Her('for<l. 

Harold soon hastened to the scene of action ; and advancing from Glouces- 
ter with a well-appointed army defeateil A^lfgar, and followeil him in his rc*- 
treat through tht' mountain defiU's mul across the moors and morasses of 
Wall's. AClfgar, however, still showed himself so powerful tliat Harold was 
obliged to treat with him. By these nogotiatioiis he was restored to liis 
former poasessions and honours; and when, very shortly after, his father Leo- 
frie (lied, Atllfgar was allowed to take poasessiou of his vast earldoms. The 
king seems to have wisln'd that ACllgar should liave Iwcn a conutorpoise to 
ITai'oId, as Leofric liiwl once boon to Godwin; but, both in council and camp, 
Harold carried everything before him, and his j(‘alousy Iviing again excited, 
he again drove Afilfgar into banishment, ASlfgar, indeed, was no moan rival. 
Both in bohhiess of character and in the nature of his adventures he bore some 
resemblance to Harold. This time ho fled into Inland, whence he soon ro- 
turued with a small fleet and an army, cliiefly raisc'd among the Northmen 
who had settled on the Irish coasts. With this force, and tlic assistance of 
tlic Welsh under his father-in-law. King GrulTydd, ho nscovered his earldoms 
by force of arms, and held them in defiance of the decree's of the king, who, 
whatever wore his secret wishes, was obliged openly to denounce these pro- 
ceedings as illegal and treasonable. After enjoying this triumph little more 
than a year, i'Elfgar died ( 1 059), and left two sons, Morcar (.Morkore) and Edwin 
(Eadwine), who divided betwtxui them part of his territories and eominands. 

While th('se (‘vents were in progress, other circumstances had ocourn'd in 
the north of ICnglaml which materially augmented tlic jrowor of Harold, 
Siward, the great earl of Northumbria, another of Godwin’s most formidable 
rivals, had died, after an expedition into Hcotland, luid as his elder son Osborn 
had boon slain, ami his younger son Waltheof wius too young to succeed to 
his father’s government, the extensive northern earldom wjih given to Tostig, 
the bnjther of Harold. Biward had procxjcdwl to Scotland to assist in seating 
his mlation, Piinco Malcolm, tins son of Urn lab? King Duncan, upon tlie throne 
of that country, which luwl boon usurped by Duncan's murderer, Macbeth, It 
was in this enterprises, and besforo it was crowmsd with final success, that, os 
has just besen mentioned, Osbern, the pride of his father's heart, was slain. 
Ho appears to have fallen in the first battle fought with Macbeth (X064), near 
the hill of Dunsinanc. 

Siward, who was a Dane, either by birth or near descent, was much beloved 
by the Northumbrians, who wore themselves chiofly of Danish extraction. 
They called him Siward the Strong; and many years after his death they 
^owed, with pride, a rock of solid granite which they pretended he had split 
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in two with a single blow of his battle-axe. To his successor, Tostig, the 
brother of Harold, they showed a strong dislike from the first, and this aversion 
was subsequently increased by acts of t 3 rranny on the part of the new earl. 
In another direction the popularity of Haixild was increased by a most suc- 
cessful campaign against the Welsh, who had inflamed the hatred of the Saxon 
people by their recent forays and cruel murders. Their great leader, King 
Gruffydd, had been weakened by the death of Eaii jElfgar, in 1059; and after 
some minor operations Harold was commissioned, in 1063, to carry extreme 
measures into effect against the ever-turbulent Welsh. 

The great earl displayed his usual ability, bravery, and activity; and by 
skilfully combined movements, in which his brother Tostig and the Northum- 
brians acted in concert with him— by employing the fleet along the coast, by 
accoutring his troops with light hehnets, targets, and breast-pieces made of 
leather instead of tiieir usual heavy annour, in order that they might be the 
better able to follow the fleet-footed Welsh— he gained a succession of vic- 
tories, and finally reduced the mountaineers to such despair that they decap- 
itated their king, Gniffydd, and sent his bleeding head to Harold, as a iseace- 
offering and token of submi&sion. The t^vo half-brothers of Gruffydd swore 
fealty and gave hostages to King Edward and Harold. They also engaged 
to pay the ancient tribute; and a law was passed that every Welshman found 
in arms to the east of Otfa’s Dyke should lose his right hand. From this 
memorable expedition, the good effects of which were felt in England, through 
the tranquillity of the Welsh, for many years after, Harold returned in a sort 
of a Roman triumph to tlic mild and peaceable Edward, to whom he presented 
the ghastly head of Gruffydd, together with the rostrum or beak of that kmg’s 
chief war-ship. 

The king’s devotion still kept increasing with his years, and now, forgetful 
of his bodily infinnities, which, in all probability, would liave caused his death 
on the road, and indifferent to the temporal good of his people, he expressed 
his intention of going in pilgrimage to Rome, assorting that he was bound 
thereto by a solemn vow. The witan objected that, as he had no children, 
his absence and death would expose the nation to the dangers of a disputed 
succession; and then the king, for the first time, turned his thoughts to his 
nephew and namesake, Eadward, the son of his half-brother, Eadmund Iron- 
side. The long neglect of this prince of the old race of (k^rdic and iSlfrcd shows 
but slight affection for that Saxon family ; and, as the king had never oxpeott'd 
any children of his own to succeed him, it seems to confinn the statement of 
those old writers who say ho had all along intended to begueatli his crown te 
his cousin, William of Normandy. But at this moment Norman interest and 
influence wore at a low ebb; be his wishes what they might, E<lward durst 
not propose the succession of William; and, being pressed by the witan and 
his own ea^r desire of travelling to Rome, he sent an embassy to the Gorman 
emperor, Henry III, whose relative the young prince had married, requesting 
he might be restored to the care of the English nation. 

Eadward the uEthcling, or Eadward the Outlaw as he is more commonly 
called, obeyed the suimnons with alacrity, and soon arrived in London, wit3fi 
his wife Agatha and his three young children— Eadgar, Margaret, and Chris- 
tina. _ The race of their old kings was still dear to the English: Eadmund 
Ironside was a national hero,infenor only to the groat .®lfrea; his gallantry, 
his bravery, his victories over the Danes were sun® in popular songs, and still 
formed the subject of daily conversation among Hie people, who therefore 
recaved his son and grandchildren with the most hearty welcome and enthu- 
siastic joy. But though King Edward had invited over his nephew with the 
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professed intention of proclaiming hmi his heir to the crown, that prince was 
never admitted into his presence. This circumstance could not fail of cre- 
ating great disgust ; but this and all other sentinieuts in the popular mind were 
speedily absorbed by the deep and imiversal grief and despondence caused by 
Prince Eadward’s death. He e.vpired in London shortly after his anival in 
tliat city, and was buried in the cathedral of St. Paul's. This sudden catas- 
trophe, and the voluntaiy or constrained coyness of the king towards his 
nephew, awakened homd suspicions of foul play. The more generally re- 
ceived opinion seems to have been that the prince was kept at a distance by 
the machinations and contrivances of the, jealous Harold, and that that earl 
caused him to Ixi poisoned, in order to miiovo what he considered the greatest 
obstacle to his own luture plans. 

Ill justice, however, the memory of Harold ought not to lie loaded with a 
ciiinc which possiblv after all was never committed; for the prince might 
very well have died a natural death, although his dc'iiiise tallied with the 
views aixl inkwsts of Harold. TIum-o is no shadow of proof that Harold cir- 
cumvented and then destroyed the jirince. It is merely prcsumc'd that, beiiause 
the carl gained most by his death, ho camsf'd him to be killed. Hut William 
of Normandy gained as much as Harold hj' the removal of the prince, and 
was, at the veiy li'ast, as capable ol extrcmie and tri'acherous measures. 
During his visit in JOnglaiid, the king may have promised the duke that he 
would never receive his nephew Eadward ; and ■while this circumstance wouUl 
of itself account for the king's shyness, th<i coming of the jirince would excite 
the jealousy and alarm of William, who had emissaries in the land and friends 
and jiartisans about the courl.. Hupiiosing, therefore, IMnee Eadward to 
have been murdered (and there is no proof that he was), the crim<! was as likely 
to have hocn commitl^d by the orders of the fluke as by Ihosf* of the carl. 

The demise of Eatlward the Outlaw c<‘rtainly out off the national hfipe of 
a contimianco of the old Kaxon dynasty ; for though he left a son, called Eatlgar 
the diltlKsling, that priuot! was very young. Had ho been tin* most iirouiising 
of youths, it Is very doubtful whetluir a minor would not iiavo boon crushed 
by one or other of two such bolfl and skilful (‘.ompetitors a.s William and 
ilarokl. As matters .stood, the king, whoso journey to llonie could be no 
more talked of, turned his eyes Gi Norniamly, while many of the Baxons Ix-gau 
to look up G) Harold, the lirolher of the (lueon, as the best and most national 
successor G) the throne. 


TIIK OATU OF lUlUUD 

That Harold went to Normandy at this time is certain ; but it is said that 
his solo object in going was to obtain the nffcase of his brother Wulfnoth 
and his nephew llakon, Uie two hostages for the (Sodwin fiuuily, whom 
Edward ha<l committfKl to the custofly <;f Duke William, but whom he was 
now willing G) resGire. Another opinion is that Harold’s going at all was 
wholly accidental. According to tliis version, Ixsing one day at his manor 
of Hosenhfim, or liosham, on the Sussex coast, ho went into a fishing-boat for 
recreation, with but few attendants, and those not very expert marinoro; 
and scarcely was he latuiclud into the (Usep, when a violent storm suddenly 
arose and drove the Ul-raanaged boat ui«)a the opposite coast of France ; but 
whether ho went by accident or design, or whatever wore the njotives of the 
voyage, the following facts seem to be pretty generally admitted: 

Harold was wrecked or stranded near the mouth of the ri'ver Sorame^ in 
the territory of Guy, count of Ponttiieu, who, according to a barbarous pracGce, 
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held as good law in the Middle Ages, seized the wreck as his right, and made 
the passengers his prisoners until they should my a heavy ransom lor their 
I’elease. Harold made his condition known to Duke William, and entreated 
his good offices. The duke could not be blind to the advantages that might 
be derived from this accident, and he instantly and earnestly demanded that 
Harold should be released and sent to his com-t. William at first employed 
threats, without talking of ransom. The count of Poiithieu, who knew the 
rank of his captive, was deaf to these menaces, and only yielded on the offer 
of a large smu of money. Harold then went to Rouen; and the bastard of 
Nonnandy had the gi-atifieation of having in his court, and in his power, and 
bound to him by this recent obligation, the son of the great enemy of the 
Nonnans, one of the chiefs of the league that had banished from England 
the foreign courtiers — ^the intriguers in his favour for the royalty of that 
kingdom. 

Although received with much magnificence, and treated with great respect 
and even a semblance of affection, Harold soon perceived ho was m a more 
dangerous prison at Rouen than he had been in the castle of Guy. If he was 
unmformed as yet as to William’s intentions, that happy ignorance was soon 
removed, and the whole peril of his presisit situation placed full lieforo him 
by the duke, who said to him one day, as they were riding side by side: “ When 
Edward and I lived together, like brothers, under the same roof, he promised 
me that, if over ho became king of England, he would make me his successor. 
Harold, I would, right well, that you helped me in the fulfilment of this promise ; 
and be assured that if I obtam the kingdom by jour aid, whatever you choose 
to ask shall be granted on the instant." The liberty and life of the carl were 
in the hands of the proposer, and so Harold promised to do what he could. 
William was not to be satisfied with vague promises. “ Since you consent to 
serve me,” he continued, “you must engage to fortify Dover Castle, to dig 
a well of good water there, and to give it up to my men-at-aiins; you must 
also give me your sister, that I may marry her to one of my chiefs; and you 
yourself must marry my daughter Adele. Moreover, I wish you, at your 
departure, to leave me, in pledge of your promises, one of the hostages whose 
liberty you now reclaim; he will stay under my guard, and I will restore him 
to you m England when I arrive there as king.” Harold felt that to refuse 
or object would be only to expose himself to ruin ; and the champion of the 
Saxon cause, hiding his heart’s abhorrence, pledged himself verbally to deliver 
the principal fortress of his country to the Nonnans, and to fulfil all the other 
engagements, which wore as much ford'd upon him as though William harl 
held the knfe to his defenceless thi-oat. But the ambitious, crafty, and 
suspicious Norman was not yet satiafi.ed. 

In the town of Avranchos, or, according to other authorities, in the town 
of Bayoux, William summoned a grand coimcil of the barons of Normandy, 
to be witnesses to the oaths ho Should exact from the English earl. Tlio 
smictity of an oath was so frequently disregarded in these devout ages Biat 
nicn had begun to consider it not enough to swear by the majesty of heaven 
and the hopes of eternal salvation ; and had invented sundry plans, such ns 
swearing upon the host or consecrated wafer and upon the relics of saints 
and martyrs, which, in their dull conception, were things far more awful and 
binding. 

But William determined to gain tWs additional guarantee by a trick. On 
the eve of the day fixed for the assembly, be caused all the bones and relics 
of saints preserved in all the churches and monasteries in the country to bo 
collected and deported in a lai-go tub, which was placed in the counoO-chambor, 
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and covered and concealed under a cloth of gold. At the appointed meeting, 
■when William was seated on his chair of state, with a rich sword in his hand, 
a golden diadem on his head, and all his Norman chieftains round about him, 
the missal was brought in, and bc-nig opened at the evangelists was laid upon 
the cloth of gold which covered the tub, and gave it the appearance of a rich 
table or altai*. Then Duke W i lliain rose and said : “ Earl Harold, I require you, 
before this noble assembly, to confirm by oath the pi-omises you have made 
me — ^to wit, to assist me m obtaining the kingdom of England after King 
Edward's death, to maiTy my daughter A dele, and to send me your sister, 
that I may give her in marriage to one of mine." Harold, who, it is said, 
was thus publicly taken by surprise, durst not retract; he stc'ppcd forward 
with a troubled and contused air, laid his hand upon the Ijook, and swore. 
As soon as the oath was taken, at a signal from the duke the missal was re- 
moved, the cloth of gold was taken off, and the large tub was discovered, filled 
to the veiy brim with dead men’s bones and dried-up bodies of saints, over 
which the son of Godwin had sworn without knowing it. According to the 
Norman chroniclers, Harold shuddered at (he sight. Having, in his appre- 
hension, thus made surety doubly sure, William loaded Harolcl with presents 
and pennitted him to depart. Liberty was restored to young Hakon, who 
returned to England with his uncki, but (he polilie fluke ndained the other 
hostage, Wulfnoth, as a further security for tip iaith of his brother the earl.<> 
There is so much contradiction and conflict of stahment in the several 
stories of Harold’s oath, all of which come to us from Nonnan writers desirous 
of bolstering up the claims of the. Goiuiucror, that it is impossible to get at the 
exact truth. Froemanj says: ‘*The tale is allogether impossible: but it is 
very likely that Harold was shipwrecked on the shore of Ponthieu an<l im- 
prisoned by its count, Guy; that ho was released by the interference of Duke 
William; tliat, in return for this favour, Harold helpwl him in his war with th(‘ 
llrotous; tliat ho promised to marry his daughter, and that he did an act of 
formal homage to his intended father-in-law and kanporaiy military com- 
mander. Hero is most likely the germ of the story, a story aliout which the 
contemporaiy English writers are significantly silent, while the Normans 
improved it into such fonus as suited tlieir own purposes."® 


EDWAIjn’S LAST YEARS 

Harold had scarcely sot foot in England when ho was called to the field 
by circumstaneos which, for the present, gave him an opportunity of sliowing 
his justice and impartiality, or his wise policy, but which soon afterwm’ds 
tended to complic.ato the difficulties of his situation. His brother Tostig, 
who had boon intnisted with the govcniment of Northumbria on good Hiward’s 
death, behaved witli so much rapacity, tyranny, and cruelty as to provoke 
a general rising against his uuUiority and {W'rson. Tostig lied; his troaauiy 
and armory were pillaged, and two hundred of his bodyguard were massacred 
on the banks of the Ouse. 

Tlic Northumbrians Gien dok'niiined to choose an earl for thonisolvcs; 
and their choice fell on Morcar, one of the sons of Earl ffillfgar, the old enemy 
of Harold and his family. Morcar, whoso power and influence wore extensive 
in Lincoln, Nottingham, and Dorbyi^iiro, readily accepted the authority offered 
hirm and gathering together an armed host, and securing the services of a body 
of Weldb auxiliaries, no not only took posscseioii of the great northern earldom, 
but advanced to Northampton, with an evident intention of extending 
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his powei’ towards the south of England; but here ho was met by the 
active and intrepid Harold, who had never yet returned vanquished from 
a field of battle. Before drawing the sword against his own countrymen, 
the son of Godwin proposed a conference. The Northumbrians, at the meet- 
ing, exposed the wrongs they had suffered from Tostig, and the motives of their 
insurrection. Harold endeavoured to palliate the faults of his brother, and 
promised better conduct for the future, if they would receive him back as their 
earl. But the Northumbrians unanimously protested against any reconcilia- 
tion with the chief who had tyrannised over them. “We were bom free men,” 
said tlicy, “ and were brought up in freedom ; a proud chief is to us unbearable — 
for wo have learned from our ancestors to live free, or die.” 

The crimes of Tostig were proved, and Harold, giving up liis brother’s 
cause as lost, agreed to the demands of the Northumbrians that the appoint- 
ment of Morcar as eaii should be confirmed. A trace being concluded, he 
hastened to obtain the consent of the king, which was little more than a matter 
of form, and panted inuuediately. The Northumbrians than withdrew with 
their new can, Morcar, from Northampton. As for the expelled Tostig, he 
fled to the court of Baldwin of Flanders, whose daughter he had married, and, 
burning with rage and revenge, and considering himself betrayed or unjustly 
abandoned by his brother Harold, ho opened a eoiTCspondence and sought 
friendship and support with William of Norinaiidy. 

The childless and now childish Edward was dying. Harold arrived in 
London on the last day of November; the king grew worse and worse; and in 
the first days of .lanuary it was evident that the hand of death was upon 
him. The veil of mystery and doubt again thickens round the royal deathbed. 
The Nonnan writera positively affirm that Edward named William his suc- 
cessor, and that when Harold and his kinsmen forced their way into his cham- 
ber to obtain a different decision, he said to them with his dying voice, “Ye 
know right well, my lords, that I have bequeathed my kingdom to the duko 
of Normandy ; and are there not those hero who have plighted oaths to secure 
William's succeasion?” On the other side it is maintained, with equal 
confidence, that he named Harold his successor, and told tlie chiefs and 
churchmen tliat no one was so worthy of the crown as the great son of 
Godwin. 

Tlie Norman duke, whose best right was the sword of conquest, always 
insisted on the intentions and last will of Edward. But, although the will of a 
popular king was occasionally allowed much weight in the decision, it was 
not imperative or binding to the Saxon people witliout the consent and con- 
currence of the witcuageniot — ^the parliament or great council of the nation — 
to which source of right the Norman, very naturally, never thought of applying. 
Tire English crown was in great measure an elective crown. As the royal race 
ended in Edward, or only survived in a boy, it became imperative to look 
elsewhere for a successor: and upon whom could Uie eyes of the nation so 
naturally fall as upon the experienced, skilful, and brave Harold, the defender 
of the naxon cause and the near relation hy marriage of their last king’/ 
Harold, therefore, derived his authority from what ought always to be con- 
sidered its most legitimate source, and which was actually acknowledged 
to be so in the ago and country in which he lived. William, a foreigner of an 
obnoxious race, rested his clmm on Edward’s dying declaration, and on a 
will that the king had no faculty to make or enforce without Ine consent 
and ratification of the states of the kingdom; and, strange to say, this will, 
which was held by some to give a plausible or even a just title (which it did 
not), was never produced, whence j^ople concluded it had never existed. 
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During these his last days, however, the anxious mind of the king was in 
good part absorbed by the care for his own sepulture, and his earnest wish 
that Westminster Abbey, which he had rebuilt from the foundation, should be 
completed and consecrated before he departed this life. The works, to which 
he had devoted a tenth part of his revenue, were pressed — ^they were fini s hed ; 
but on the festival of the Innocents, the day fixed for the consecration, he 
could not leave his chamber; and the grand ceremony was performed in 
presence of Queen Eadgy tlij who represented her dying husband, and of a great 
concoui-se of nobles and priests, who had been bidden in unusual numbers to 
the Christmas festival, that they might partake in this solemn celebration. 
He expired on the 5th of Januai^, 1066 ; and, on the very next day, the festival 
of the Epiphany, all that remained of the last Saxon king of the race of Cerdic 
and iElfred was interred, with great pomp and solemnity, within the walls 
of the sacred edifice he had liveil just long enough to complete. He was in 
his sixty-fifth or sixty-sixth year, and had reigned over England nearly twenty- 
four years. 

The body of laws he compiled, which were so fondly remembered in after 
times when the Saxons were ground to the dust by Norman tyranny, were 
selected from the codes or collections of his predecessons, dSthclbert, Incj and 
iElfred, few or none of them originating in himself, although the gratitude 
of the nation long continued to attribute tliom all to him.^ In his personal 
character pious, humane, and temperate, but infinn and easily persuaded, 
his whole life showed that he was better fitted to be a monk than a king. 


THE ACCESSION OE HAEOLU 

Harold was proclaimed king in a vast assembly of the chiefs and nobles, . 
and of the citizens of London, almost as soon as the body of Edwanl was 
deposited in the tomb, and the same evening witnc'ssod his solemn coronation, 
only a few hours iiitorveiiing between the two ceremonies.^ 

Of the lawfuhicss of Hai’old's succ('s.sion, according to the English law of 
the time, there can be no doubt. He was noniinatod by the late king, rejju- 
lariy chosen, regularly consecrated. The witan had always exorcised! a fme 
choice within the royal house, and the same princijilo would justify a choice 
licyond the royal house, when the royal house contained no qualified candi- 
date. Minorities had been endured after the death of Eiulred, and after the 
death of Eadgar. But tlicn the only man in the laud who held at all the 
same position as Harold now did was the churclunon Dunstan. In fact the 
claims of Eadgar the iEtheling do not scorn to have been put forward at the 
time. They liegin to bo hoard of at a later time, when Ihe notion of strict hered- 
itary right was growing. When Harold is blamed at the time, it is not for 
dbregarding the Iicrcditary right of Eadgar but for breaking his own personal 
engagomont to William. Wliatevor was the nature of that engagement, its 
breach was at most a ground of complaint against Harold personally; it could 
give William no claim as against the jxioplc of England. According to Englidi 
law, William had no shadow of claim. The crown was not hereditary but 

pnallam»‘sayB: "It became a favourite cry to donuind the lows of Edward the Oonfewsor; 
and the Nonuans thomselveB, as they grew dissatisfied vdth the myol administmtiion, fell into 
those Eoidish senliinonts. But what these laws were, or more properiy, perhaps, uiese cu^ 
toms subsisting in the Confessor’s vaa not very distinctly imderstooa. In oudming the 
laws of Edwam the Confessor, our ancestors meant but tlto tudrees of griovauces, widen brw 
dition told Uiem had not always existed."! 

H. W.— TOI* XVIII. X. 
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elective ; and he -was not elected to it. Nor had he even any hereditary claim ; 
for he was not of the kingly stock of Cerdic. The alleged bequest of Edward 
was cancelled by tiie later bequest in favour of Harold. *^6 whole <mestion 
was a personal question between William and Harold. A single act of homage 
done by Harold to William when in William’s military service could not bind 
Harold to refuse the crown which the nation offered him. William then had 
no ftlg-itn to the crown on any showing, either of natural right or of English 
law.J . 

As for his oath, the strong mind of the Saxon, though not destitute of 
superstition, may have risen superior to the terrors of the dead men’s bon^, 
and the oaths that had been extorted from him most foully and by force in 
Normandy; but the circumstances, no doubt, made an unfavourable impres- 
Kon on the minds of such of his countrymen as were acquainted with them. 



This CIorokatioit or Kmo HiUBOu> 


Still, all the southern counties of England hailed his accession with joy; nor 
was he wanting himself in exertions to increase his well-established popu- 
larity. “ He studied,” says Holinshed,* “ by all means which way to wm the 
people’s favour, and omitted no occasion whereby he mi^t show any token 
of bounteous hberality, gentleness, and courteous behaviour towards them. 
The grievous customs, also, and taxes wMch his predecessors had raised, ho 
either abolished or diminished; the ordina^ wages of his servants and mon- 
of-war he increased, and further diowed himself very well bent to all ■rirtue 
and goodness.” Roger of Hoveden* adds that from the moment of his accos- 
rion, he showed himself pious, humble, and anable, and that he spared him- 
self no fatigue, either by land or by sea, for the defence of his country. 

The court was effectually cleared of the unpopular foreign favourites, 
but their property was respected; they were left in the enjoyment of thdr 
ovil ri^ts, and not a few retained thrir employments. Some of these Nor* 
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mans were the first to announce the death of Edward and the coronation 
of Harold to Duke William. At the moment when he received this great 
news William was in his hunting-grounds near Rouen. On a sudden he was 
observed to be very pensive; and giving his bow to one of his people, he threw 
himself into a skiff, crossed the river Seine, and then hurried on to his palace 
of Rouen, without saying a word to anyone. He stopped in the great hall, 
and strode up and down that apartment,now sitting down, now rising, changing 
his seat and his posture, as if unable to find rest in any. None of his attendante 
durst approach, he looked so fierce and agitated. Recovering from his 
reverie, William agreed that ambassadors ^ould be immediately sent to 
England. When these envoys appeared before Harold, they said, “William, 
duke of the Nonnans, reminds thee of the oath thou hast sworn him with thy 
mouth, and with thy hand on good and holy relics.” “It is true,” replied 
the Saxon king, “ that I made an oath to William, but I made it under the 
influence of force; I promised what did not belong to me, and engaged to do 
what I never could do ; for my royalty does not belong to me, nor can I dispose 
of it without the consent of my cotmtry. In the like manner I cannot, without 
the consent of my country, espouse a foreign wife. As for my sister, whom 
the duke claims, m order tl^t he may mmy her to one of his chiefs, has 
been dead some time — ^will he that I send him her corpse ? ” A second embas^ 
terminated in mutual reproaches; and then William, swearing that, in the 
course of the year, he would come to exact all that was due to him, pressed 
those preparations for war which he had begun almost as soon as he leamed 
the course events had taken in England. 


WULTJAM’h ntEPAnATION FOR THE INVASION 

On the Continent the opinion of moat men was in favour of William, and 
Harold was regarded in the light of a .sacrile^ous oath-breakex*, with whom no 
terms were to bo kept. Hie habitual love of war, and the hopes of obtaining 
copious plunder and rich settlements in England, were not without their 
effect. Ri the cabinet council which the duke assembled, there was not one 
<lisscnting voice; all the great Norman lords were of opinion that the island 
ought to he invaded; and, knowing the magnitude of the enterprise, they en- 
gaged to serve him with their body and goods, even to the selling or mortgaging 
their inheritance. Some subscribed for riiips, others to fumisn men-at-arms, 
others engaged to march in person; the priests gave their gold and silver, the 
merchanli mcir stuffs, and the fanners their com and provender. A clerk 
stood near the duke, with a large book open before him ; and as the vassals 
made their iiromises ho wrote them all down in his register. 

The ambitious William looked far beyond the confines of Normandy for 
soldiers of fortimc to assist him in his enterprise. He had his ban of war 
published in all the neighbouring countries; ho offered good pay to every 
tall, robust man who would serve him wilh a lance, the swonl, or the cross- 
bow. A multitude flocked to him from all parts. They came from Maine 
and Anjou; from Poitou and Brittany; from the country of the French king 
and from Flanders; from Aquitaine and from Burgundy; from Piedmont 
beyond the Alps and from the banks of the Rhine. Adventurers to pro- 
fesrion. the idle, the dissipated, the profligate, the enfanta perdus of Europe 
hurried at the summons. Of these some were knights, others simple foot- 
sol(Kers: some demanded w^ilar pay in money, others merely their passage 
across the Channel, and all the lk>oty they might make. Some demanded 
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territory in England; while others, again, siiuply wished to secure sonic rich 
Saxon lady in mamage. All the wild wfehes, all the pretensions of human 
avarice were wakened mto activity. “William,” says the Norinan Chronwle, 
“ repulsed no one ; but promised and pleased all as much as he could.” He 
even sold, beforehand, a bishopric in England to a certain Rcmi of Fescamp 
(afterwards canonised as St. Remigius), for a ship and twenty men-at-arms. 

Three churchmen — ^the celebrated Lanfranc, Robert of JumuVes (arch- 
bishop of Canterbuiy, who had been expelled by Earl Godwin and his sons'), 
and a deacon of Lisieux— had been sent on an embassy to Rome, where they 
urged the cause of William with nnthe success, and obtained from Alexander II 
a holy license to invade England — on the condition, however, that the Norman 
duke, when he had conquered the island, should hold it as a fief of the church. 
This measiu'c was not carried through the consistory without opposition. The 
man who combated most warmly m its favour was the fiery Hildebrand then 
archdeacon of the church of Rome, and afterwards the celebrated Pope 
Gregory VII. The most valid reasons William or his ambassadors could 
present to the pope were the will of King Edward the Confessor, which was 
never produced, the perjury and sacrilege of Harold, the forcible expulsion 
from England of the Norman prelates, and the old massixere of the Danes 
on St. Brice’s Day by King .Ethclrcd. But if there wa.s any want of plau- 
sibility in the ai^inentative statement of his case, William, as already in- 
timated, was most liberal and convincing in his promises to the 

A papal bull was sent to tlxe Nonnan duke; and, in ox'der to give hun still 
more confidence and sectuity in his invasion, a consecrated banner ami a ring 
of great price, containing one of the hairs of Bt. Peter, were added to th(i bull. 
William repaired in person to St. Germain, in order to solicit the aid of Philip I, 
king of the French, who refused any direct assistance; but permitted (what 
he probably could not prevent) many hundreds of his subjects to johi the 
expedition. William's father-in-law, Baldwin of Flanders, gave some assist- 
ance in men, ships, and stores; and the other Coutinouttd priiajos pretty g<m- 
erally encouraged William, in tluj politic hope that a fornihlfiblo neighbour 
might bo kept at a distance for the lest of his life if the expedition succeeded, 
or so weakened as to bo no longer formidable if it failed. From early spring 
all throu^i tlio summer months the most active pi'cparations luul been carrieil 
on in all the seaports of Nonnandy. Workmen of all classes were employed 
in building and cquipphig ships; smitlis and armourers forged lances, and 
made coats of mail ; and porters passed uicessantly to and fro, carrying the 
arms from the workshops to the ships. These notes of prciJaration soon 
sounded across the Channel, and gave warning of the coming invasion. 


THE INVASION OF TOSTIO AND HAOOnD HARDUADA 

The first storm of war that burst upon England did not, liowevcrj proceed 
from Normandy, but from Harold's own imnatural brother. It will be re- 
membered how this brother, Tostig, expelled from Northumbria, fled with 
treacherous intentions to die court of the oarl of Flanders, and opened com- 
munications with the duke of Normandy. Soon after Harold's coronation 
Tostig repaired in person In Rouen, where he boasted to William that he had 
more credit and real power in England than his brothor, and promised him 
the sure possessnon of that coimtiy, if he would only unite with him for its 
conquest. William was no doubt too well informed to credit this assertion; 
but he saw the advantage which might be derived from this fraternal hatred ; 
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and gave Tostig a few ships, with which that miscreant ravaged the Isle of 
Wight and the country about Sandwich. Retreating before ihc naval force 
of his brother, Tostig then went to the coast of Lincolnshire, where he did 
gieat hann. He next sailed up the Humber, but was presently driven thence 
by Morcajf, earl of Northumbria, and his brother Edwin, now living in friend- 
ship with Harold, who had espoused their sister, Ealdgyth (Algitha), and made 
her queen of England. l<Yom the Humber, Tostig fled with only twelve small 
vessels to the north of Scotland, whence, forgetful of his alliance with the 
Nonnau didce, he sailed to the Baltic, to invito Sweyn, the king of Denm^k, 
to the conquest of the island. Sweyn wisely declined the dangerous invitation ; 
Tostig then, caring little what rival he 
laiscd to his brother, went to Nonvay, i 
and pressed Harold Hardrada, the king E- ■ 

of that countiy, to invade England. * ■ ^ f'f 

Hardrada could not resist the temp- | ' l ' 

tatiou; and, early in autumn, he set ^ 

sail with a formidable fleet. Having ~ ¥- I'-hX'-O- 

touched at the Orkneys, where ho left > .\# '.'r ' . ’i,' ■ 

his queen, and procured a lai’gc rein- ^ 

forcemeut of pirates and adventurers. ' i.''. 

Hardrada made for England, and • 

sailed up the Tyne, taking and plan- ' ,W^-' 

<lcriug several towns. He then con- '' ' 

timied his course southwards, and, , ''jjiifc 

bemg joined by Tostig, sailed up the ‘ 

Humber and the Ouse. The Nome- ,,, 

giau king and the Saxon traitor laudoil ' 

their united forces not far from the p /. 1C1\ 

city of York. The earls Morcar and ly;:; il; ■,,, 

Edwin, tnie to Harold and their tnist, W \ 
marched boldly out from York; but ^ ■ 

they were defeated, after a desperate T I d! ' , 

conflict, and compelled to floe. The “lU . 

citizens of York then opened their ^ 

gates to the Norwegian conqueror. 

'Through all the summer months the ' * - 

last of the Saxon monarchs had been Uahold 


busily engaged watching the southern (Vromanouuom) 

coast, where he expected William to 

land; but now, giving up for the moment every thought of the Nonnans, he 
united nearly all his forces, and marched most rapidly to tlie north. 'Ihis 
march was so skilfully uianagod that tho invaders had no notion of the ad- 
vance; and thc;;^ wore taken by surprise when Harold burst uimn them like 
a Uuimlcrbolt, in the neighbourhood of York, a very few days after their 
landing. Hardrada drew up his forces as best he could, at Stamfoiri bridge. 
Before joiiring batUc, Harold detached twenty niail-chwl horsemen to parley 
wiWi tliat wing of tho enemy where th<! struidard of Tostig was seen; and one 
of these warriors asked if Earl Tostig was there, 'f ostig answered for himself, 
and said, "You know he is here.” The horsemen then, in the name of his 
brother, iQng Harold, offered him peace and the whole of Northumbria; or, if 
that were too little, the third part of the realm of England. 

“And what territory would Harold give in compensation to my oily Har- 
drada, king of Norway?" The horsemen ix’iplicd, “Seven feet of English 
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ground for a grave ; or a little more, seeing that Hardrada is taller than most 
men.” “Ride back,” cried Tostig, “and bid King Harold make ready for 
the fight. "V^en the Northmen tell the story of this day, they shall never 
say that Earl Tostig forsook King Hardrada, the son of Sigurd. He and I 
have one mind and one resolve, and that is either to die in battle or to possess 
all England.” Soon after, the action commenced; it was long, fierce, and 
bloody, but the victory was decisive and in favour of Harold. Hardrada fell, 
with nearly every one of his chiefs, and the greater part of the Norwegians 
perished. Tostig, the cause of the war, was slain soon after Hardrada. Even 
the Norwegian fleet fell into the hands of the conqueror, who had the generosity 
to permit Olaf, the son of Hardrada, to depart, with all the survivors, in 
twenty-four ships, after that prince had sworn that he would forever maintain 
faith and friendship to England. 


THE LAMDINQ OF WILLIAM 

Only three days after this signal victory the Normans landed in the south. 
Harold received this news as he was sitting joyfully at table in the good city 
of York; but, taking his measures with his usual rapidity, he instantly began 
his march towards London. Ui)on his way, his forces, which had suffered 
tremendously in the battle against the Norwegians, were weakened by dis- 
contents and desertion ; and not a few men were left behind by the speed of 
his march, from the effects of their wounds and from sheer fatigue. In number, 
spirit, discipline, appointment, and in all other essentials, the enemies he had 
now to encounter were most formidable. They have well been called “ the 
most remarkable and formidable armament which the western nations had 
seen, since some degree of regularity and order had been introduced into their 
civil and military arrangements.” [Mackintosh, jp 

By tihe middle of August the whole of William's fleet, with the land troops 
on board, had assembled at the mouth of the Dive, a small river which falls 
into the sea between the Seine and the Ome. The total number of vessels 
amounted to about three thousand, of which six hundred or seven hundred 
were of a superior order. During a whole month the winds wore contrary, 
and kept the Norman fleet in that port. 

During this delay some of the ships were wrecked, and their crows drowned 
on the coast. In consequence of all this, not a few of the discouraged adven- 
turers broke their engagements, and withdrew from the army; and tho rest 
were inclined to believe that providence had declared against the war. To 
check these feelings, which might have proved fatal to his projects, William 
caused the bo^es of the shipwrecked to be privately buried as soon as thw 
were found, and increased the rations both of food and strong drink. “Ho 
is madl” murmured the soldiers, “who seeks to take possession of another's 
countryl God is offended at such designs, and this he shows now by refusing 
us a fair wind.” The duke then had recourse to something more potent than 
broad and wine. He caused the body of St. Valery to be taken from his 
shi’ine and carried in proceasion through the camp, the knights, soldiers, 
camp-follpwersj and sailors, all devoutly kneeling as it passed, and praying 
for the saint's intercession. In the course of the ensuing lusdtt the weather 
changed, and the wind blew fair from the Norman to the English coast. The 
troops repaired to their several ships, and at an early hour tno next morning 
the whole fl^t set sail. William led the van, in a vessel which had been pre- 
sented to him for the occasion by his wife Matilda, and which was distin- 
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guished by its splendid decorations in the day and in the darkness of night 
by a brilliant light at its masthead. The consecrated banner, sent from 
Rome by the pope, floated at the main tojimast, and the invader had put a 
cross upon his flag, in testimony of the holiness of his imdertaking. 

The Norman fleet came to anchor on the Sussex coast, without meeting 
with any resistance; for Harold’s slups, which so long had cruised on that 
coast, had been called elsewhere, or had returned into port through want of 
pay and provisions. It was on the 28th of September, 1066, that the Nor- 
mans landed unopposed at a place called Bulverhithe, between Pevensey and 
Hastings. The duke was the last man to land; and as his foot touched the 
sand, he made a false step, and fell upon his face. A murmur instantly suc- 
ceeded this trifling mishap, and the soldiery cried out, “Grod keep us! but 
here is a bad sign!” The Conqueror’s presence of mind never forsook him, 
and, leaping gaily to his feet, and showing them his hand full of English earth 
or sand, he exclaimed, “What now? What astonishes you? I have taJccn 
seisin of this land with my hands, and, by the splendour of God! as far as it 
extends it is mine — ^it is yours!” 

From the landing-place the army marched to Hastings, near to which 
town he traced a fortified campj and set up two of the wooden castles or tow- 
ers that he had brought with him from Nonnandy. Detached corps of Noi> 
mans then overran all the neighbouring country, pillaging and burning the 
houses. The English concealed their goods and their catfle, and repaired in 
crowds to the sacred protection of their inland churches. William personally 
surveyed all the neighbouring country, and occupied the old Roman castle of 
Pevensey with a strong detachment. He was presently welcomed into Eng- 
land by the remnant of the old Norman court party which had been so pre- 
dominant in the days of the late king. It is probable that the disembarking 
would occupy two or three days; but sixteen days elapsed between their 
arrival and the battle, and in all that time William made no advance into the 
country, but lingered within a few miles of the coast where he had landed. 

On reaching London, where he appears to have been well received by 
the people, Harold manned seven hundred vessels, and sent them round to 
hinder William’s escaiie; for he made no doubt of vanquishing the Normans, 
oven as ho had so recently vanquished the Norwegians. Reinforcements of 
troops came in from all quarters except from the north ; and another of his 
Norman spies and advisers, who was residing in tlie capital, informed the 
duke there were grounds for apprehending that in a few days the Saxon army 
would be swelled to one hundred thousand men. But Harold was imtated 
by the ravages committed in the country by the invaders ; he was impatient to 
meet them: and, hoping to profit a second time by a sudden and micxpcctcd 
attack, he marched off for the Sussex coast by night, only six days after his 
arrival in London, and with forces inferior in numbers to those of William. 

The camp of William was well guarded; and, to prevent all surprise, he 
liad thrown out advanced posts to a considerable distance. These poste, 
composed of good cavalry, fell back as the Saxons approached, and told Wil- 
liam that Harold was rudiing on with the speed and fury of a madman. On 
his side, Harold despatched some spies, who spoke the French language, to 
ascertain the position and state of preparation of the Normans, ^th these 
the returning spies reported to bo fonnidable, and they added, "with aston- 
ishment, that there wore more priests in William’s camjp than there were sol- 
diers in the Euglisli army. These men had mistaken for priests all the Nor- 
man soldiers that had short hair and shaven upper Ups; for it was then the 
fashion of the English to lot both their hair and their moustaches grow long. 
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Harold smiled at their mistake, and said, “Those whom you have found m 
such great numbers are not priests, but brave men of war, who will soon show 
us what they are worth.” He then halted his army at iSenlac, since called 
Battle, and, changing his plan, surroimdcd his camp with ditches and pali- 
sades, and waited the attack of his rival m that well-chosen position. 

One whole day was passed in fruitless negotiations, the imture of which is 
differently reported by the old chroniclers. According to William of Poitiers," 
who was chaplain to the Conqueror, and had the best nicans of information, 
and the writer or writers of the Chromcle of Normaivdy,'» a monk named Hugh 
Maigrot was despatched to demand from Harold, m the name of William, 
that he would do one of three things: resign his crown in favour of Uic Nor- 
man, submit to the arbitration of the poIX^, or decide the quarrel by single 
combat. Harold sent a refusal to all of these proposals, upon which WilUain 
charged the monk with this last message : “ Go, and tell Harold that if ho will 
keep his old bargain with me, I will leave him all the country beyond the 
river Humber, and will give his brother Gurth all the huids of his father, Earl 
Godwin; but if he obstinately refuse what I offer him, thou wilt tell him, be- 
fore all his people, that lie is perjureil and a liar; that he and all those who 
shall support him are excoinmuincatcfl by the j)opo, and that I carry a bull 
to that effect.” The Norman Chronicle says that the monk Hugh pro- 
noimced this message in a .solemn tone, and at the word “excomimmication,” 
the English chiefs gazed upon one another in great dismay ; but that, uover- 
thele&s, they all reived to fight to the last, well knowing that the Nomum 
had promised their lands to his nobles, his captains, and his knights, who 
had already done homage for them. 


THE BATTLE OP HASTINGS OR SENIii\0 (lORC A.U.) 

Ti Normans quitted Hastings, and occupied an cmiuenco 0 ]ipoHile to the 
English, plainly showing that they intended to give buttle on the morrow, 
several reasons had been pressed upon Harold by his followers, and were 
now repeated, why he should <lecline the combat, or absent himself frein its 
perilous chances. It was urged that the desperate situation of the duke of 
Normandy forced him to faring matters to a speedy decision, and put his whole 
fortimo on the issue of a battle, for his provisions were already exhausted, 
and his fmpplios from beyond sea would be remlcred precarious both by the 
storans of the coming winter and the operations of the English fleet, which 
had already blockt^ed all the ships William kept with him in the ports of 
“evensoy and Hastings; but that ho, tlie king of England, in his own country, 
^Pr provided with provisions, might biiie his own time, and harass with 
smrmish^ a decreasing enemy, wno would be exposed to all the discomforts 
of an indcment se^n and deep miry roads; that if a general action wore 
now avoids, the whole mass of the Englidi people, made sensible of the danger 
mt threatened their property, their honour, and their liberties, would rein- 
force hiB arnw from all quarters, and by degrees render it invincible. As ho 
tuniM a (teat ear to all these arguments, his brother Gurth, who was greatly 
attacned to lxiin> and a man of bravery and good oouDBei^ endeavoured to 
perauade to not to be preset at the action, but to set out for Ixmdon, and 
braig up the levies, while his best friends should sustain the attack of the 
JNonuans* 

“0 Hmld,” said the young man, “ thou canst not deny that, either by 
force or free-will, thou hast made Duke Williajn an oath upon t6e body oi 
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saints ; why, then, adventmxj thyself in the dangers of the combat with a per- 
jury against thee ? To us, who have sworn nothing, this war is proper and 
just, for we defend our eountiy. Leave us, then, alone to fight this battle — 
thou wilt succour us if wo are forced to retreat, and if wo die thou wilt avenge 
us.” To this touching appeal Harold answered that his duty forbade him 
to keep at a distance whilst others risked their lives; and, determined to 
fight and full of confidence in the justice of his cause, he awaited the morrow 
with his usual com age. The night was cold and clear. It was spent very 
differently by the hostile armies; the English feasted and rejoiced, singing 
their old national songs, and emptying their horn-cups, which were well filled 
with beer and ivuie; the Normans, having looked to their arms and to their 
horses, listened to thch priests and monks, wdio prayed and sang litanies; 
and that over, the soldiers coufossed themselves, and took the sacrament by 
thousands at a time. 

T'lu* day of trial — Saturday, the LJth of October — ^wus come. As day 
ilawned, Odo, the bishop of JJayoux, a half-brotlier of Duke William, oele- 
lirated moss, and gave his Ixaiciliction to the troops, beuig armed the while 
ill a coat of mail, which ho wore under his episcopal rochet ; and when the 
mass iuid the bk!.s.sing were over, ho mounted a war-horso, which the old 
chroniclers, with their interesting ininuUnicss of detail, toll us was large and 
white, took a lance in liis hand, and inarshalleil his brigade of cavalry. Wil- 
liam rode a fine Spaiiisli horse, which a rich Norman had brought him on his 
return from a pilgrimage to the shrine of St. logo (Santiago) of Galicia: ho 
wore susiKiuded round his neck some of those revered relics upon which Ilai’old 
had sworn, and the st.aiidard blessed by the ])opc was carried at his side by 
one Toustain, surnaincil tlic White, or the Fair, who accepted the honourable 
])ut dangerous onice, after two Norman barons liad declined it. Just bofom 
giving the word to advanei*, ho briefly addw'ssed his collected host: "Make 
up your niimls to fight valiantly, and slay your (ai(>mics. A grciat booty is 
bi'fore us: for if we conipier wo shall all k; rich; what 1 gain you will gain — if 
I take this hind, you will have it in lots lunong you. Know ye, however, 
that I am ned come hither solely to take what is my dne, but also to av(*ngc 
our whole mition for the felonies, jicrjuricis, and tn'iichery of tlw'HC English. 
Th<iy massacred our kinsmen the Dime's— men, women, and children — on 
tlie night of St. Brice; they murdered the knigbts and good men who 
aecotnpiuiied Prince ASlirwl from Normandy, and made my consiu ASlfred 
expire in torture. Biiforo you is the jk«i of that Earl Godwin who was 
charged with these murders. I^et us forward, and punisli him, with God to 
our aid!” * 

About the third hour of the day, i.e. nine a.m., Willhuu launched his forces 
against the living castle on the heights of Hattie, The three divisions, at- 
tiuskiug from throe different sides, ha<l somewliat different tasks before them, 
'fhe right wing would advance m thes first instance along the road, to attack 
and if possible outflank the English loft. Deploying to the right from the 
road, they woukl have first to wind round the eastern raur of the hill, to 
find on the farther side slopes so steep as to bo unassailable by inail-cluxl 
infantry, not to say by cavalry. The centre, deploying leftwanls from tiie 
road, would have a fairly even gradient up to the plateau. The left, how- 
ever, would have the most arduous duty to fulfil : they would have to m^c 
a circuitous flank march up and across ralJior broken CTound, witii a jutting 
knoll or hillock in their way, to the western spur of the Battle hill, and so 
up its elopes to the Engiii^ n^t. A little watercourse to their left and rear 
would probably be hardly noticed in tbdr advance. 
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As the troops were moving out a Norman juggling minstrel^ who had 
gained the name of Taille-fer (Cut-iron), probably from some feat he was in 
the habit of exhibiting, asked for and obtained leave to break a first lance 
with the English. Gaily singing a lajr of Rolmd, and Oliver, and Charle- 
magne, he rode up the height, tossing nis sword in the ah, and again catching 
it by the hilt as it fell. English skirmishers having come out to meet him, he 
ran one through the body with his lance, cut down a second one with his sword 
and then, overcome by superior numbers, succumbed. The Normans con- 
soled themselves for his loss by the thought that their side had struck the 
fet blow. 

Pressing stoutly from all sides up the hill, the Normans attacked the 
English shield-wall, “Dex aie” (God help us) was their ciy, while the nar 
tives answered with shouts of “ (Holy Rood) and “God EaMr 
mihiig” (God Almi^ty). Not an inch of level ground had they left for the 
Normans to set foot on. Firmly posted on the brink of the plateau, they 
showered javelins and stone hammers on the heads of their assailants; while, 
independently of their vantage ground, their superior strength and stature 
gave deadly effect to their blows. 

William had hoped to carry the day with his infantry, without engaging 
his precious cavalry ; but he soon found that all the three anas of his force 
had to be sent to the front. Even so the Bretons and others on the Nonnan 
left were unable to hold their groimd. Overwhelmed with missiles, they 
wavered, broke, and finally fled. A portion of the English right, unable to 
resist the temptation, left their ranks and chased them down the hill, driving 
many of them into the little brook or ditch ruiming along the low ground in 
their rear. The disorder extended to the Nonnan centre, and the whole lino 
fell back. The duke apparently was unhorsed, and the cry was raised that 
he was killed. Bishop Odo threw hin^lf across tlie lino of the fugitives, 
while William, roughly unseating an auxiliary, mounted his steed and hastened 
to the rescue. Throwing his helmet back, ho shouted aloud, “Here I am, 
alive, and please God we shall win yet.” Tlie fli^t having been arrested, the 
tables were quickly turned on those of the English who had ventured too far 
down the hill in their pursuit ; they were surrounded and cut off. Not a man 
escmxjd, but a good many of the invaders had lost their lives in the brook. 

Encouraged by this success, the Normans reformed and returned to their 
attack on the English position. But the living wall, in spite of some gaps, 
still showed a front substantially unbroken. The man who attempted to 
break in was hurled out again or lost his life. Gno advantage of the native 
position on the plateau was that the Norman archers had noUiing to aim at 
except the shields of the front-rank men, the rear ranks being covenul by 
them and out of sight. William directed Ins men to aim over the hcawls of 
the front ranks, so as to allow their arrows to fall among the masses in the 
rear. By one of these dropping shots, ns wo may supiioso, llarohl lost his 
right eyo, and was incapacitated for further part in the struggle. Supporting 
himself in his agony on his shield, ho still kept his post manfully by thes stand- 
ard.’' But still William made no headway. After a scaiml detenninod 
affiault of unccrtaui duration ho was driven to tiie conclusion that h!« moans 

‘ So the Roman do Rvu,f> and II. IlunUngdott ; * tlie only writora who dintlnguiHh botwoen 
the wound from the arrow and llarold’e doalh. Malmesbury << rcprowmla him an killed out- 
right by ,tho arrow. Quy of Amiens* and William of Poitlom," ignoring tlie arrow, roppe- 
sent him as merely overwhelmed in the final assault. William olJumi^gmv and Onlorio* repro* 
sent him as killoa (oeeuiil, ptrmpiUB) early in the day, when apparently in fact lw> was only 
{miced Aprs de combat. 
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of offence were not greater than those of the English defence, and that unless 
the English could be lured from their vantage ground he could not win. Tak- 
ing a hint from the earlier incidents of the day, he resolved to try the effect 
of a fei^ed retreat. 

A feimed retreat, of course, is a hazardous experiment, but it must be 
confessed that William risked it under circumstances exceptionally favour- 
able to the manoeuvre. On his left the thing would be impossible. Retreat 
there would bring his men into the brook. But on his right a retrograde 
movement of four hundred or five hundred yards would bring his men to the 
bottom of the valley with the opposite hill at their backs, and the Hasting 
road on which to reform and renew the struggle with the ground all in their 
favour. The English, destitute of cavalry, would bo unable to take any 
decided advantage of the short critical period of downward retreat. The 
result was entirely successful, a portion of the English again bursting wildly 
from their ranks, to be met and overwhelmed in the bottom. If the feigned 
retreat was executed by the duke’s extreme right along the road, the English 
would be taken in flank by the duke himself. 

“In vain is the net spread in the sight of any bird.” So thought the 
Preacher. We, however, positively groan with himiiliation when we hear 
that the transparent trick could be repeated; and that again our foolhardy, 
undisciplined ancestors, incapable of profiting by experience, could walk into 
the open trap. But even after this third disaster we are distinctly told that 
the English were not routed, and that their main body on the height was still 
formidable, still in possession of a site that could not be turned. From this 
wo may infer that the successive parties that broke from the ranks were not 
really very numerous, otherwise these losses would have ended the day. 

Nevertheless it is clear that the struggle now entered upon a new stage. 
Unbroken though the English phalanx might seem to be, it could no longer 
hold the whole area of the plateau. The Normans were now able to estab- 
lish a footing there, and to carry on the fight on more equal tonns. In fact, 
the English appear to have been reduced to a i)urcly defensive attitude, the 
attitude of a tortoise or a hedgehog, their missiles being exhausted, while the 
Normans, now here, now there, hacked at them wherever they saw an open- 
ing. To such a contest there could bo but one issue. At last William ordered 
a combined charge on the central point marked by the standard. According 
to the bishop of Amiens, Eustace of Boulogne, Ivo of Ponthieu, Hugh the 
Constable, and Walter Cifford led the assault. At last the English gave way. 
The shield-wall was broken, tlie standard beaten down. Harold fell beside it, 
while the relics of the native force were driven bodily down the slight reverse 
slope, on to tiic neck of the isthmus. 

Downwards the English were driven, but not for far, nor was the contfjst 
altogether ended yet. After a few yards of descent from the gatehouse the 
ground rises agJiiu towards the north, the fiscont becoming somewhat steep 
at the end of the village. Here the En^yi masses, arrested by the hill, halted, 
and once more turuetl at hay. The Nonuan cavalry, pressing on in hot pursuit, 
swerved from tlie bristling pikes, and turned, apjmrcntly, to the loft, to fall 
headlong into the head of the western ravmo, which, in the shape of a couloir 
or ditch, comes within a hundred yards of the roadway. Brushwood and 
undergrowth masked the pitfall of the treacherous Malfosse. 

lilustaoe, who kid the pui-suit, thinking that enough had bem done, was 
prepared to stay his hand in face of this check. Ho was turning back and 
sounding the retreat, when William met him and sternly ordered him to the 
front. The duke would hear of no coffiiation till the last semblance of resist- 
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anco had been crushed. Wliile the two wore parleying in the failing light, 
the count received a blow between the shoulders that hurled him from his 
horse, with blood flowing from his mouth and nostrils. Under the duke’s 
own eye the bloody work was kept up, until towards sunset tlu‘ last of tlie 
English had been trodden imder foot or dispei'sed. vSonie sought hiding-jJaces 
in the woods ; those who had horses galloped off alojig the London roatl. Some 
seven hours the battle must have lasted, say from nine .v.m. till four i*.m., if not 
later. Harold’s two brothers wore found beside him, doubtless killed in the 
same final charge. 

On the heights of Seulac the looser, primitive Anglo-Saxon ^wdity collaj>sed 
with a final crash. The system so often tried and found wanting htul rec('iv(>d 
its death-blow. Tire catastrophe gave, final proof that, under existing cir- 
cumstances, the nation was too self-willed, too undisciplined, too much sunk 
in the ruts of insular conservatism to be able to turn the. fine natural (|ualitieK 
of its ]X5oplc to account. Whatever our racial sympathies, we cannot regret 
a result destined to convert a .slugglslx countiy, paralysed liy feudalism, 
localism, and homo rule, into a compact, _well-ordere<l kingdom, able not only 
to defend itself at homo, but also in iluo time to prosecute a great and glorious 
imperial career abroad. 

The victo^ was a signal triumph for the Normans — or ratluir for their 
duke, as to his generalship and his unflinehing purj)o.se the result was clearly 
duo. Three homes w'ore kilh'd under him. On the Englisii side no higher 
merit than that of dogged courage and kinacity ean be claimcil; but that 
much their enemies could not ref use them. “They were over ready with 
their steel, those sons of llio old fclaxon race; the most dauutlc,ss of men,” 
wrote William of Poitiers.^ At the time the resifit would doulxtJiws be 
daimed as final proof of the superiority of that cavalry on which coutiuontol 
armies had come to depend. So far as any tactical lesson is to be derived 
from th<! day, wo would rather look on it as Ixeariug witue.ss to the effectiveness 
of the long-bow ; and to the advantage of figliting in o])eu t)rder as sigainst 
fighting in solid columns. But tJie result was too plainly due to want of 
discipline and leadership on the part of the English to be taken us a text to 
point any other moral.? ^ 


TIUDITIONS CXlNCEltNINO IIABOIjD 


The victor is now iiistallcd; but what lias Ixjcome of his competitor? If 
we ask the monk of Malmoshury,'^ we arc tokl tliat William surreuderofl the 
bod;^ to Harohl’s mother, Oitlia, by wliose directions the e^oriise of the last 
surviving of her childnai was buried in the abbey of tlio Holy Cross. Those 
who hyed nearer tlie tune, however, relate in explicit tonns that Wflliam 
refund the rites of sepulture to his excommunicated enmuy. William of 
Poitiei?!,« the chaplain of the Conqueror, informs us tliat a body of which the 
features were undistinguisliable, but supposed, from certain tokens, to lie that 
of Harold, was found between the corpses of his brothers, Gurth and Ixiof- 
wmio, and that William causcxl this corpse to be interred in the sands of tlie 


P 1b roffiud to tile lauoU disputed quostion as to the number of troupe enKOKcd. I aujis- 
•According; to the nival crMibic ftocounts, each array coiiKiatc^d of about. iJfty 
or tliousraid meu/; iiamuuy comes to & radically dUToreut conclusion. According to 
him there aro no ''oredxblo accounts” when the question of cstixnatinff the uumbero ofan 
army ts under consideration by one of the mediioval chronidere. An oxaggemtion of ten 
times tlie ascertainable figure, he asserbs, is not uncommon. Of tbe ('jonqu<*ror'8 army he 
says he should consider «in estimate of ten thousand men “beyond cwrcdibility,”] ^ 
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tjotishoru. “ Lot him guajd the coast,” said Williaiu, “which he so madly oc- 
cupied”; and though Oitha had offered to purchase the body by its weight iii 
gold, yet William was not to be tempted by the gift of the sorrowmg mother 
nor touched by her leare. 

In the abbey of Waltham they knew nothing of Githa. According to 
the annals of the convent, two brethren who had accompanied Harold hovered 
as nearly as possible to the scene of war, watching the event of the battle: anil 
altcrwards they Iminbly ajiproached William, and solicited his permission 
to seek tlio corps(‘. The Conqueror permitted them to proceed to the field, 
and to liear away not only the remains of Harold but of all who, when living, 
had chosen the ahbiy of Waltham ius their jdacc of sepulture. 

Amongst the loatlisouie heaps of the uubuned they sought for Harold, 
but sought iu vain. As the last hoijc of identifying his remains, they sug- 
gcwliid that possibly his beloved hditha* might be able to recognise the features 
so familiar to her alieclions. Muldgyth, the wife of Tlarokl, was not to be 
a.sk(!(l to perform this sorrowful duty. One of the monks went back to 
Waltham and returned w'itli Ediliia, and the tw'o canons and the w'l'eping 
woman resumed their misi'rablo task iu the oliamel field A gliastly, decom- 
posing, and mutilated corpse wjis selected by Editha, and conveyed to Wal- 
tham as the body of Harold, and tliere (‘ntomlxxl at the east rad of tlie choir, 
with great honour and soleumity, iiuuiy Nonnan nobles assisting in the 
reiiuiem. 

Yi'ars afU'nvnrds, when the Nornifui yoki* pressed heavily upon tlie English, 
ami lh<‘ iiattle of Hastings had become a tale of sorrow, which old men nar- 
rati'd I>y the light of the emlxire, until ■warned to silence by the sullen tolling 
of the ciirfmv, then' w’us a decrepit anehoriti*, who inhabited a cell near the 
ublKsy of St. Jolm at Chester, wliore Eadgar celebrated his triumph. This 
nsdiise, di'cply scarred, and blinded iu his left eye, lived in strict prailence 
and si'clusion. Henry I once visited tlie aged hermit and had a long private 
diseoum! witli him ; and, on his deathbed, he dralared to the attendant monks 
that he was Harolil. As the story is transmitted to us, he had been secretly 
e^ouveyed from tlie field t.o a castle, iirobably of Dover, where lie continued 
eonci'alivl until ho had the nioaius of reaching the sanctuary where lie expired. 

The niouk.s of Waltham loudly cxclnimeil against this rumour. Tliey 
maintained most resolutely that Harold was buried in their abbiiy: they 
pointed to the tomb sustaining liis efiigies, tuid inscribed with the simple and 
juithetie e|)itapli, “i/ic •jmit UarM iitfdw"; and they upjxialed to the mould- 
ering skeli'tioii, wiiose bones, as they deelarcd, showed, when disinterred, the 
impri'ss of the wouiuls which he liad received. But may it not still be doubted 
whether the two monks wlio followcil tlieir benefactor to the fatal field did 
not aid his wisijje? They may liave discovered him at the. last gasi_i; restored 
him to animation by their care; and the artifice of declaring to William that 
they had not Ixxai able to recover the object of their seareh would reiulily 
suggest itself as the means of rescuing Harold fniiu the iiowor of tho wn- 
(|ueror. I’he deimiad for Kditha’s testimony would conlirm their assertion, 
and enable (iheiii to gain time to arrange for Harold’s security; and whilst tho 
litter wliieh Iwre the corjise was slowly advancing to tho abbey of Waltham, 
tho living Harold, under tho tender care of EiUtlui, might Ixi safely proceeding 
to the distant fane, his haven of refine. 

r This was PdKlgyUi or Kditlia, "thoSwfttwiiwk" (SioontwrAais), IlaroM's mistress, whoso 
long and toodor sttooiiuumt to tlio king woo looked upon with cenerid approyiu by the people, 
and aoceptod wltliout coinpluiitt by the nucen, to wl«om Harold appears to have been others 
wise faithful.l 
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If we compare ttie different narratives concemi^ the inhumation of 
Harold, we ^all tod tiie most remarkable discrepancies. It is evident that 
the circumstances were not accurately known; and since those ancient writers 
who were best informed cannot be reconciled to each other, the escape of 
Harold, if admitted, would solve tlie difficulty. It may be remarked that 
the tale, though romantic, is not incredible, and that the circumstances may 
be easily reconciled to probability. There were no walls to be scaled, no fosse 
to be crossed, no warder to be eluded; and the examples of those who have 
survived after encountering much greater perils are so very numeroi^ and 
famUiar that the incidents narrated would hardly give rise to a doubt, if they 
referred to any other personage tlian a king. 

In this case we cannot tod any reason for supposing that the belief in 
Harold’s escape was connected with any political artmcc or feelmg. No hopes 
were fixed upon the son of Godwin. No recollection dwelt upon his name, 
as the hero who would sally forth from his seclusion, the restorer of the Anglo- 
Saxon power. That power luid wholly fallen ; and if the humbled Englishman, 
as he paced the aisles of Waltham, looked around, and having assured himself 
that no Norman was near, whispered to his son that the tomb which they saw 
before them was raised only in mockery, juul that Harold still breathed the 
vital air — he yet know too well that the spot wlu'rc I larr Id’s stiuulard had 
been cast down was the gmvc of tlio pride and glory of hlngland.® 


ANGLO-SAXON INSTITUTIONS 

The Anglo-Saxon institutions were not arbitrarily ercated by any one law- 
giver or during any one age. They grew by d<!grocs; and they grew also in 
a country which was an almost periictual scene of war and tumult, and which 
was inhabited by races of different origin ; so tliat the local development of 
these institutions varied, besides their temporary fluctuations. It is imsafe to 
attempt to give more tiian a general idea of their leading featoes, which must 
be variously worked out in detail, according to the particular reign and the 
particular part of England to which it is meant to be applied. 

One class of the conununity in Anglo-Saxon timits (though probably no very 
large portion) was in a state of absolute slavciy. Tlicy were known in Saxon 
by the names of theow, esno, and thrall. They probably originally consisted 
of conquored Britons ; but as criminals who could not pay the toe imposorl by 
law were reducible to tliis state, many imfortunate beings of Gennan ancestry 
must in process of time have been comprised in this lugradod and suffering 
class. The freemen of the land were classified by a broad division into the 
C(.H)rls, who formed the bulk of the population, and into die thanes, who formed 
die nobility and the gentry. S<jmotnncs the classification is made into ccorls 
and corls; die title of corl having reference to birth, whereas die title of thane 
h.‘ul reference to die possostdon oriandal property. It was this, the ownoridiip 
of landed property, that mainly detennmed the stahis and {xilidcal rights of a 
Saxon freeman, and therefore the classification into ccorls and diancs is die 
most convoment to follow. There is an adchdonai reason for doing so, be- 
cause die Danes used the title oorl (jarl, earl) to designate authority and com- 
mand; and when the Danish influonco extended in Baxou England, the dilc 
of carl was employed, not to mark a man of good birth but the mlor of a 
shire or other district. Both the democratic and the aristocratic principles 
entered largely into the Anglo-Saxon polity; the latter finally obtaining die 
ascendency, (ffiiefly by reason of die strictueas of the regulations which it was 
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found necessary to introduce, in order to maintain some de^ee of public 
peace and to give some security for property and person, amid the tumult 
and confusion which prevailed so often and so generally in England during 
the troubled ages of the Anglo-Saxon rule. 

One great fact, however, never must be forgotten while we examine the 
Anglo-Saxon institutions and mark the privileges which the thanes (%.e. the 
landed proprietors) possessed over the mass of the free commonalty, the ceorls. 
Ike superior body was not composed of a hereditary caste or noblesse. It 
was an aristocracy, but it was open to receive recruits from the ranks below 
it. Any ceorl, who could acquire a defined amount of landed property, could 
become a thane. 

It is convenient to examine the Anglo-Saxon social body, by commencing 
with its component parts. This method is recommended by Palgrave, and 
(subject to some slight additions and qualifications) wo may safely follow him 
in taking the Anglo-Saxon townships as the integral molecule out of which 
the Anglo-Saxon state was formed. He says; "Ascending in the analysis of 
the Anglo-Saxon state, the lii'st and primary element appears to be the com- 
munity, which in England, during the Saxon period, was denominated the 
town, or township. An. explanation of the term may be required. Denoting 
in its primary sense the enclosure which surrounded the mere homestead or 
dwelling of the lord, it seems to have been gradually extended to the whole 
of the land which constituted the domain.” 

There was a lord of every township, usually one of the more opulent thanes, 
though some townships belonged to the sovereign as their superior. We will, 
however, limit our attention to the ordinary and normal case, where a resi- 
dent thane was lord of the township. Ho dwelt there on his own demesne 
lands. Round him there were grouped a number of ceorls, some occupying 
allotments of land, some tilling the lands of others. Each township had its 
gcrefa, or reeve, an elective chief officer; and also in each township tour good 
and lawful men wore elected, who, with the reeve, represented the township in 
the judicial courts of the hundred and the shire. All these appear to have been 
freely elected by the commonalty of each township from among their own 
body. Tlic inhabitants of each township regulated their own police. They 
were bound to keep watch and ward ; and if any crime was committed in their 
district, they wore to raise the hue and cry^ and to pursue and apprehend the 
offender. Such were the townships: havmg, generally, each its own local 
court, with varying amounts of jurisdiction; and being subordinate to the 
hundred court, which was again subordinate to the shire moot or county court. 

This leads us to consider the English hundreds, which subsist to this day, 
though the townships liave become almost obsolete, having been superseded 
partly by the Norman ratmors, and partly in conscqutiuce of the ecclesiastical 
tlivisiou into parishes having boon adopted for the purjioses of petty local 
self-government. Whether the hundreds had originally any reference to num- 
ber or not, it is certain that they ultimately became ine.re territorial divisions. 
And, both in order to facilitate the oiganization of the inhabitants for military 
purposes and to afford bettor security against crime, the hundreds were sub- 
divided into tythings. In one respect, tiie system of tything was more oom- 
prehensivo than the ^stem of towusliiiis, as there may have been land not 
mcluded in any township, and which would yet ho within a hundred, and con- 
sequently would, when hundreds were subdivided, bo brought within a tything. 

Every hundred had its court, which was attended by the thanes whose 
demesnes were within its boundaries, and by the four men and the reeve of 
each township. The hundred court was held monthly, and was subordinate 
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to the court of the shire. The shire or couuty courts were held at least once 
a year. They were presided over by the bishop and the ealdonnau or earl. 
Each shire had also its reeve, who, in the absence of the ealdornian, wm the 
president of its court, in conjunction with the bishop. All the thanes in the 
county, the four men, and the reeve of each township, and the twelve men 
chosen to represent each hundred, attended the county court; but it is justly 
doubted whether any but the thanes had a voice in it. Though an airpcal 
from it seems to have lain to the witenagemot, the supremo court of the king- 
dom, and though the witan in some cases sometiiucs exercised an original 
jurisdiction, the shire moots were in practice the most important tribunals in 
the countiy, and both they and the minor ones, which we have referred to, 
were certainly of a very free and popular character. 

So far the Anglo-Saxon system seems democratic enough ; but even before 
we proceed to the consideration of the witenageiuot there are two features to 
be attended to which are of a very different character. Every member of 
the Anglo-Saxon conunonalty was bound to place himself in dependence upon 
some man of rank and wealth, as his lord. The “loulless" man was liable 
to be slain as an outlaw by anyone who met him. Besides this, by the system 
of frank pledge, every man was bound to be enrolled in some tything; the 
members of each tything being mutually responsible for each other’s good 
conduct — to this extent at least, that if any one of them commitk'd a crime 
the rest were bound either to render him to justice to take bis trial, or to 
make good the fine to which, in his absence', he might bo sentenced. The 
effect of these regulations was almost to limit every man to the place and 
neighbourhood of his nativity; for it was difficult and almost impossible to get 
enrolled in a tything or to find a lord in a place whore a moil was not known. 
At the same time, it is to be borne in mind that this species of compulsory 
settlement inflicted far loss hardsliip in Anglo-Baxon times, when Uiere was 
little traffic or communication between one district and another and little 
inducement for a poor man to try to change his home, than has been in mod- 
em times caused by our laws of settlement and removal. 

Tlie recollection of this will keep us from exaggerating th(i importance of 
one point in the position of the ccorls, which has caused soiiu' writci’s to speak 
of it as a state of servitude. Many of the Haxon coorls were legally aunoxcd 
to the lands of their lords, and could not quit tho estate on which they had 
to render thoir services. But the coorl was in other respects personally free, 
lie was law-worthy, to use the old expressive phrascfdogy. Among the Anglo- 
Saxons (as among all the other nortWn nations) a eomijosition, or wero-g-iM, 
wius fixed by tlio law for tlic slaying of any member of tho state, according 
to the class to which ho belonged. Tho were-gild for tho death of a ctsorl 
was two hundred shillings, and was payable to his family, and not to the lord 
of the estate on wMcli he lived. But tlie fine for killing a slave was paid to 
the slave's owner. Tho coorl had the right of bearing arms. lie was a legal 
witness. As already pointed out, Im had political rights with reganl to the 
magistracies of his township, his tything, and his hunured, both as an elector 
and as himself eligible to office. Ho could acquire and hold pro^iorty hi abso- 
lute ownership; and ho needed no not of emancipation to pass into die class 
of thanes, if be acr luirod the requisite projxirty oualification of five hides of land. 
Many of tho ceorls were landowners to a smaller extent. Hallam’" considers 
the socmen, who am frequently spoken of in Domesday Book, to have boon 
ccorls of this description. He says, “They are the root of a noble plant, tho 
free socage tenants, or English yeomanry, whoso independence has stamped 
with peculiar features both our constitution and our national character," 
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By far the larger part of the population in the Anglo-Saxon times was 
agricmtural, but the towns were of considerable importance. The free spirit 
of local self-government which marks the Anglo-Saxon polity as displayed in 
its rural and village communities, was no less strongly developed in their 
cities and towns. The burg (as the town was usually called, meaning, liter- 
ally, a fortifiecl place) was organised like a hundred, having subdivisions anal- 
ogous to those of the hundred, according to its size and population. The 
hurhwara, or men of the borough, elected from among themsdves their local 
officers for keeping the peace, and other purposes of municipal government. 
They thus also freely chase then own borough-reeve, or port-reevCj as their head 
of the civic conununity was termed. This officer presided at their local courts 
(the burhwaremot, or hustings), and in time of war led the armed bui’ghers 
into the field. Sometimes the king, or a bishop, or a neighbouring lord 
claimed and exorcised seigniorial rights within the Dorough ; nor can any de- 
scription of the Saxon municipal system be drawn that could be uiiifonnly 
accurate. But, in general, wo may safely assert that the Saxon boroughs 
were thriving and werc free; that tliey won; strongholds, whore the germs of 
England’s commercial prosperity, and of the capacity of tho Anglo-Sa.ton 
race for local self-government, were matured, amid the turbulence of a rude 
age and the attempted encroachments of royal and aristocratic power. 

Many political writers of the last century used to describe the witenage- 
raot as a genuine English parliament annually elected by imiversal suffrage. 
Palgrave, Hallam,*’ and Kemble, however they may differ among themselves 
on points of detail, have effectually dispelled these monstrous and often mis- 
chievous delusions. The witan was es.sentially an aristocratic body. It was 
summoned and pi*eaidod over by the king. It was attended by the bishops, 
by tho carls or enldonnen: the tlianes generally had a right to attend; and 
probably those who resided in the neighbourhood of the place where a witan 
was held did attend in considerable immb(*rs. For the purjjoso of appealing’ 
against tho decisions of inferior tribunals, and of procuring justice against 
powerful individuals, whom tho minor courts could not reach, the magistrates 
of borouglis, and the four men or movas of townships, and other similar 
officers, must have occasionally been present. This is what Sir Francis Pal- 
gravo terms “remedial representation.” But there certainly wore no repre- 
sentatives of the coorls at the witan with any power to take part in or vote 
in its proceedings. 

Tlie witan made laws and voted taxes; but this last was a rare necessity. 
Tho king was bound to take their advice as to making war or peace, and on 
all important measures of government. Tlic witan had tho power of electing 
the king from among the membera of the blood royal. Tliey on some occa- 
sions exercised the power of deposing him for misconduct : and they formed the 
supreme court of justice both in civil and criminal causes. The nature and 
extent of tho authority which tho Anglo-Saxon kings jxissessed are partly 
shown by the description of tlic powers of tho witan. But, in addition tio 
many minor rights, the royal prerogatives of appointing many of the principal 
officers of government, of commanding and di»ix)sing of tho military force of 
tho kingdom were of considerable importance; and the personal character of 
tho sovereign inlluencocl materially Uio prosperity or ailversity of the countiy, 
during the troubled centuries that passed between the accession of Egbert 
and Ine fall of the last Harold. 

It has been stated that the bishops were members of f^e witan. The 
influence of the clergy in tho Anglo-Saxon times was very groat, the humblest 
iniest ranking with the landed gentry as a mass thane. The ecclesiastical 

H. ■??.— VOIh xvin. M 
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distribution of the couutiy into parishes {i.e. yreosf sq/res, each being the 
district of a single priest) is Anglo-Saxon — a di'vision since generally adopted 
for purposes of local self-government. It is to Saxon laws that modern dis- 
putants respecting tithes and church-rates refer for the original legal obliga- 
tion on the Englis h laity to provide those ecclesiastical revenues. Besides 
their right to these, the church was largely endowed with glebe for her paro- 
chial churches, and broad lauds for her cathedrals and monasteries. The 
existence of one of these great ecclesiastical foundations in or near a city 
favoured the progress of municipal civilisation ; and many of the towns grew 
up round the ancient cathedrals. The high ofheors of the church, her bishoi^s 
and archbishops, were recognised as the highest officers of the state also. 
Kemble has well remarked on the effect of this alliance between church and 
state in the Saxon times, that "gmlty of extravagances the clergy were here', 
no doubt, as elsewhere; but on the whole their position was not imfavourablo 
to the harmonious working of the state; and the history of the Anglo-Saxons 
is perhaps as little deformed as any by the ambition, and power, and selfish 
class-interests of the clergy. 

“ On the other hand, it cannot bo denied that in England, as in other coun- 
tries, the laity are tmder the greatest obligations to them, partly for rescuing 
some branches of learning from total neglect and partly lor the couiiteiixuse 
which their authority presonled to the nido and forcible government of a 
military aristocracy. Ridiculous as it would be to affirm that their influence 
was never exerted for mischievous purposes, or that this institution was 
always free from Hie imperfections and evils wliich belong to all human msti- 
tutions, it would be still more unworthy of the dignity of history to affect 
to undervalue the services which they rendered to society. If in uio pursuit 
of private and corporate advantages they occasionally seemed likely to prefer 
the separate to the general good, they did no more tlian all bodies of men 
have done — ^no more Uian is necessary to ensure the active co-operation of 
all bodies of men in any one line of conduct. But, whatever their class- 
interests may from time to time have led them to do, let it l)o rcmonibercd 
tliat they existed as a peimanont mediating authority between the rich ami 
the poor, the strong and the weak, and that, to their eternal honour, they 
fully comprehended and performed the duties of this most noble position. 
To none but themselves would it have been permitted to stay the strong 
tiand of power, to mitigate the just severity of the law, to hold out a glim- 
mering of hope to the serf, to find a place in this world and a provision for 
the destitute, whoso existence the state did not oven recognise.” 

This last observation of Kemble refers to the wrctchoa position of those 
outcasts of the Saxon civil community who could find no place in one of the 
mutual associationsj the tythings, and find no lord who would permit them 
to become his retainers. These friendless, helpless beings could not have 
been very numerous (we are not speaking of the wilful ouflaws who lived by 
bi^andage, but of tho involimla^ outlaws), but some of them must have 
existed. Such a being had no existence in tho oye of the law, the civil state 
regarded him not, but abandoned him to arbitrary violence or starvation. 
But (to adopt a^in tlie eloquent words of Kemble) Christianity “taughli 
that there was something even above the state, whidi tho state itself was 
bound to recognise.” The church impressed tho heavenly law by which tlio 
i^r and needy, whom the earthly law condemned to misery, were to be ro- 
liovod; and the clergy presented &eir organisation as an efficient machinery 
for tho distribution of alms. There wore other sources of relief for the poor. 
The tithes and other ecdosiastical revenues contributed their portion, and 
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thxis at every cathedral and every parish church tliere was a fund for the 
helpless pauper, and ofiSceifl ready for its administration. 

But, in approaching the period of the Nonrian Conquest, it may be use- 
fully observed, with Guizot, that in the last period of the Anglo-Saxon sys- 
tem the power of the great nobles was becoming more and more predominant, 
so as to menace both the independence of the crown and the freedom of the 
commonalty. The earls, or ealdormen, the rulers of large provinces, like 
Earl Siward, Eai'l Leqfric, Earl Godwin and his sons, and others, were form- 
mg a sei3arate order in the state, through the aggressive influence of which 
the political rights and libertie.s of the others would probably have decayed 
and perished. The catastrophe of the Nonnan Conquest prevented this — a 
catastrophe tcmble in itself, but in all hiunan probability the averter of 
greater evils even to the Saxons themselves than those which it inflicted./ 


ANGLO-S.iXON LITEKATORE 

The early history of literature in England might lend some countenance 
to the theory that the development of a nation’s literature is, at bottom, but 
a cliapter of its religious history. While the religion of our fathers was in 
the main a rude awe-struck worship of the forces of nature, literature cither 
liad no existence for them or was in a state not less elementary, consisting of 
a few songs and oracles, and nothing more. With the advent of the religion 
of Christ came on intellectual as well as siiiritual awakening. Fortified by 
gospel pieoept for the present life, and thrilled with the hope of the life to 
come, the Saxon mind, released from disquietude, felt free to range discur- 
sively through such rc'gions of human knowledge as its teachers opened before 
it, and the Saxon heart was fain to pour out many a rude but vigorous song. 
The missionaries could not fail to bring with them from Rome the intellectual 
culture of tlie countries bordering on the MediteiTanean, so far as it had sur- 
vived the fall of tlic Western Empire and the irruption of the barbarians. The 
Roman alphabet, paper or parchment, and pen and ink, drove out the North- 
ern runes, the boeehen tablet, and the scratching implement. The necessity 
of the preservation and at least partial translation of the Scriptures, the 
varied exigencies of the Catholic ritual, the demand for so much knowledge of 
astronomy as would enable the clergy to fix beforehand the date of Easter, all 
favoured, or rather compelled, the promotion of learning and education up 
to a certain point, and led to continual discussion and interchange of ideas. 
We find that there wore two principal centres, during the first two centuries 
after the conversion, where learning was honoured and literature flourished. 
These centres wore Wessex and Northimibria. When we have named tire 
oldest form of the Saxon chronicle, and the not very interesting works of 
Abbot jElfric, there is little loft in the shape of e.xtaut writings, dating before 
the Conquest, for which wo have to thank the men of Kent. For although 
Christianity was first preached in Kent, and the great monastery at Canter- 
bury was long a valuable school of theology and history^ yet tlie limited size 
of the kingdom, and the ill fortune which befell it in its wars with Mercia 
and Wessex, seem to have clicckod its intellectual growth. But in Wessex 
and Northumbria alike, the size of tire territory, the presence of numerouH 
monastericjs, perhaps also the proximity of Celtic peoples or societies endowed 
with many literary ^ts — the Britons in the ease of Wessex, the Culdecs of 
Iona in the case of Northumbiia — co-operated to produce a long period of 
literary activity. 
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IVESSEX 

Christianity was introduced into Wessex by Bishop Birinus in 634, and 
spread over the whole kingdom with marvellous celerity. The interesting 
letters of St. Boniface give us tantalising glimpses of a busj^ life, social and 
monastic, in the west of England, no detailed picture of which it is now possible 
to reconstruct. The most distinguished known writer was St. Aldheliu, a 
monk of Malmesbury, and, for a few years before his death in 709, bishop of 
Sherborne. The Saxon writings of St. Aldhclm are lost, unless wo accept a 
conjecture of Grimm that he was the author of Andreas, one of the poems m 
the Vcrcelli Codex. Cynewulf, the author of Cnsl, ELene, and Julmnu, 
though to us unhappily no more than a name, was a poet of no mean powers. 
Kemble was disposed to identify him with an abbot of Peterborough who 
lived in the eleventh century; but it is far more probable that Cynewulf was 
a West-Saxoti writer, and lived in the first half of the eighth century. Crist 
is a poem of nearly 1,700 lines, t/icomptete at the beginning, in which Cynewulf 
seems to revel in the ta.sk of expressing in his mother tongue the now religious 
ideas which had come to his race. Ehne is the legend of tlie discovery of 
the true cross at Jerasalem by the empress H(*lena, the mother of Constant me ; 
Jvliam is the story of the martyrdom of the saint so nami'il, under Ma-ri- 
mianus. 

The preponderance of opinion is now in favour of ascribing to Beowulf 
the most important surviving monument of Anglo-{3axon poetry, a Wi'st- 
Saxon origin, and a date not later than the midille nor earlier tlian tlic first 
decade, ot tho eighth century. Founded on a single manuscript which, a.s 
originally written, was full of errors, and now is much defaced, t.ho text 
of Beowulf can never, imlcss another manuscript should be (liscovered, 
be placed on a thoroughly satisfactory footing. The general drift of the pix"!!! 
is to celebrate the heroic deeds of Beowulf, who, originally of Swedish ra<!(*, 
was adopted by tho king of Gautland, or Gotland (as the southern portion of 
Sweden is stUl called), and brought up with his own sons. Hearing that tho 
Danish king Hrothgar is harassed by the attaclcs of a man-eating monster 
called Gi'ondel, ho sails to Zealand to his aid, and after various adventures 
kills both Grendel and his mother. After this Beowulf is chnsen king of 
Gotland, and reigns many years in great prosjierity, till in his old ago, under- 
taking to fight with a fiery dragon tliat has been making gniat I’avagos among 
bis subjects, ho succeeds in killing it, bub receives a mortal injury in tiro 
struggle. Tho burning of his body, and the erection of a huge moimd or 
cairn over his ashes, as a beacon “eiusy to be seen far off by seafaring men," 
conclude tho poem, and form a passage of remarkable beauty. 

For two hundred and tliirty years— from the sack of Lindisfarno (796) 
to the accession of Canute (1017) — the so-called Danes wore tho emse of 
England, destroying monasteries and the schools maintained by them, burning 
churches and private bouses, making life and pmperty overywlroro insecure, 
and dojrriving the land of that tranquillity without which litoraturo and art 
are impossible. After a long prcvaloneo of this state of thiim society in 
Wessex having been, one would think, almost reduced to its first elements, 
Alfred arose and obtained a period of peace for his liarnssod and dejected 
countrymon. Histfiry tells us now well he wrought to build up in every way 
the /alien edifice of West-Saxon society. Among his labours not the least 
meritorious was his translation of Boda’s Historia EcclesiaMica, Pope Gregory’s 
Work, De Cura Faslordli, tho famous treatise of Boethius De Consolaiione, and 
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the Umvcrsal History of Orosius. Yol, in spite of his generous efforts, the 
evils caused by the Danes could not Idc repaired. A sort of blight seenied 
to have passed over the Anglo-Saxon genius. Now and then a great man 
appeared, endowed with a reparative force, and with a courage which aimed 
at raising the fallen spirit of the people. Such a man was St. Dunstan, who 
was ever faithful to the interests of learning. But his work was undone 
during the disastrous reign of .®thelred the Unready, at the end of which the 
Danish power established itself in England. Under Edward the Confessor, 
French mfluonccs began to be greatly felt. The two races of the Teutonic 
north had torn each other to pieces, and the culture which Saxon had been 
able to impart to Northman was not sufficient to disciplme him into a truly 
civilised man. England, though at a terrible cost, had to be knit on to the 
state-system of Southern Europe; her anarchy must give place to centralisa- 
tion; her schools, and her art, and her architecture be remodellecl by 
Italians and Frenchmen; her poets turn their eyes, not towards Iceland, 
but towai-(Ls Normandy or Provence. 


NOnTniTMURl-l 

Turning now to the other literary centre, the Northumbrian kingdom, we 
find that impulse and initiation were due to more than one source. In tho 
main, the conversion of the Angles north of the Tecs, and tho implantation 
among them of the germs of culture, arc traceable to Iona, and, indirectly, to 
tho Irish church and St. Patrick. From Ireland, in tho persons of St. Columba 
and his followers, was wafted a ministry of light and civilisation, which from 
the sixth to tho oloviinth century diffu.scd its bleasings over northern EurojK!. 
Oswahl, .son of tho Bcrnician king AStheErith, embraced Christianity through 
tho tcacliuig of tho monks of Iona, and when he became king of Boraieia in 
634, ono of his first thoughts was to send to hi,s old teachers and ask tliat 
missionaries might bo sent to instruct his iKoplo. Aidan accordingly came 
from Iona and founded a bishop’s set' at Lindisfarno, or Holy Isle. 

Adamnan, abbot of Iona about the year 690, has a peculiar inten'st, 
because a long extract from his work on the holy places is incorporated by 
Beda in his EcdesioHliccd Iluiory. He also wrote a life of his founder, St. 
Columba. To the encouragement of Bishop Aidan we owe it that Hikia., a 
lady of tho royal house of Deira, established monasteries at Hartlepool and 
Strconeshalch (afterwards Wliitby) ; and it was by tho monks of Streoneshalch 
that tho seed was sown, which, falling upon a good heart and a cajiacious 
brain, boro fruit in the poetiy of Ca'dnion, the earliest English poet. We nwd 
not njpeat tho well-known story of the vision, in which tho destined bal'd, 
then a humble menial employed about tlio stables and Ixiat-service of tho 
monastery, believed that an injunction of more than mortal authority was 
laid upon him, to “sing of tho beginning of creation.” Tlio impulse having 
Ixicn once communicated, Caiflmon, as Beda informs us, continued for a long 
time to clothe in his native measures the jirinoipal religious facts recorded 
in the Pentateuch and hi the New Testament, ilithorlo the influences in 
Northumbria tendhig to culture have been fouiwl to be only hidircctly Roman ; 
the immediate source of them was Iona. But when we come to tho Venerable 
Beda, the great light of tho Nortdiumbrian church, the glory of letters in a 
rude and tui'bulont a®, nay, even the teacher and the beacon light of all 
Europe for tho perioa from the seventh to the tenth century, we find that 
tho fountain whence he drew the streams of tbou^t and knowledge came 
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from no derivative soui'co, i)Ut was supplied directly from Homo, the well- 
head of Clu-istian culture. When only seven yeai-s old, Beda, like Orderic in 
a later age, was brought by his father to Jarrow and given up to the abbot 
to be trained to monastic life. The rest of his life, down to the year 731, was 
passed in the monastery, as we know Iroiii his own stateuieut; hi 735 he died. 
His works may be grouped under five lioads: 1, Educational ; 2, Theological ; 
3, Historical; 4, Poetical, 5, Lettcm. To the fimt class belong the treatises 
be OrOiograplm and de Arte Meincn, the fii“st being a short dictionary; the 
second a prosody, describing the principal classical metres, with examples. 
De Natura Reruin is a cosmogony and cosmography, with numerous dia- 
grams and maps. Under the second lu'ad, that of theological works, fall 
his ExjmiMones on St. Mark’s and St. Luke’s Go.spels, on the Acts, and other 
books of the Now Testament, his homilie.s, forty-nine in number, and a book 
of prayers, chiefly made up of verses taken from the Psalms. 

The EcdesiaHticnl History, his greatest work, opens with a preface, in 
which, in that tone of calmness and mild ilignity which go far to make a perfect 
prose style, lioda explains in detail the nature and the sources of the evidence 
on which he has relied in comjiiling the work. A shf)rt introduction tluiu 
sketelies the gernsral history of Britain from th(' landing of Julius Oiesar to 
the coming of Augustine. From the landing of Augustine hi 595 to the year 
731, the progress of Christianity, the successes and the ri'verses of the church 
in the arduous work of bringing within her i«ilo the fiercely warring nations 
of the Anglo-Saxons, are narrated, fully but uusystcmatically, for each 
kingdom in turn. Among his poetical works are a life of St. Cuthbort in 
Latin hoxamnlers, a number of hymns, a poem on Justin Martyr, and another 
on the Day of Judgment. 

At the time when Beda died (735) the Anglos of Northumbria were begin- 
ning to lay aside their ariu.s and zealously to freciuont the monu.stery schools. 
But a reaction sot in; mid after the middle of the century Northumbrian 
history Ls darkened by the frequent record of dissension among the members 
of the royal house, civil war, aud assassination. At the monastery of York 
Aleuiu was educated, and when grown up ho had charge of its school and 
library. In 780 ho was sent on a mission to Home; on his return, at Parma, 
he fell in with the emperor Charlemagne, who invited him to stdtlo at Ai.x-lar 
Chaixille, at that time the chief iiniKinal residence, to teach his children, and 
aid in the organisation of education throughout his doininions. Having 
obtained llie permission of his superiors at York, Alenin complied with the 
KKluost; aud from that tinu* to his death, in 804, resiiled, with little inter- 
mission, cither at the imperial court or fit Tours. Alcuin’s Icttei’s, though 
the good man was of a soni(swhat dry aud pedantic turn, contain much matUir 
of interest. His extant works are of considerable bulk; tlusy are chiefly 
educational and theological treatises, wliicii for lack of vigour or originality 
of treatment have fallen into complete obliviofi. 

After the death of Alcuin the confusion in Northumbria became ever worse 
aufl worse. But for the Durham (Jospeh, a version in the Anglo <lialcct of 
tlio four gospels, aud a few simihir remains, the north of England presents a 
dead blank to the historian of literature from Alcuin to Simeon of Durham, a 
period of more than three hundred years. In the south the intellectual 
atmosphere was far less dark. Tlio works of Aillfric, who died archbishop of 
Canterbury in 1006, are chiefly inUmislmg Ixwause they show the gi'owing 
importance of the native language, ^ElMc’s ffomUieii are in Anglo-Sfixon ; his 
Colloquy is a conversation on eommun things, in Latin and Anglo-Saxon, 
between a master and his scholar. TIw! annals of public evcails, to which, as 
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collected and arranged by Archbishop Pleginund at the end of the ninth 
century, we give the name of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, continued to be 
recorded at Canterbury in the native language till about the date of the 
Conquest; after that time the task passed into the hands of the monks of 
Peterborough, and was carried on by them for nearly a hundred years. Had 
there been no violent change, England would by slow degrees have got through 
with the task of assimilating and taming the Northmen, and, in spite of 
physical isolation, would have participated, though probably lagging far 
behind the rest, in the general intellectual advance of the nations of Europe. 
For good or for evil, the process of national and also of intellectual develop- 
ment was to be altered and quickened by the arrival of a knightly race of 
conquerors from across the Channel. 




(UlAPTICR V 

THE NORMAN CONQUEbT 

tl0(UW087 

Ti£r Noruum Conquest is tlic jiprcnt iurninp;-poini in tim liwtoiy 
of the Kiiftlisli iiatioiL And yot iliorc Ls no emit wlioso tnie nature 
has hmi more eonuaonly and mom uUerly mwlH'ikcn. No event is 
less fitted to 1)0 fakon, as it so often luus b(x‘n taken, lor l-he ]>(‘/>;hj- 
of our luitiomi] hwliory. 'i’lie Nornum Conquest l>roua;lit with 
it a most evhuisivo fon‘i^;n jufusiou whieh alfoeU^l our blood, our 
lanpa^e, oui laws, our arts; hIjH it wjw only lui infusion; th(‘ oldftr 
and stronger elements still survive<l, and in the long run they again 
made good their sufironuwy in a lew gciu^rations W(‘ h^d Vaptivc 
oup (‘onquorors, Kugiand was Kngland oikm* again, and tiic dweon- 
danls ol tlie Noriima invaders viove lonnd to ho among the tnw^st 
of ICnghHhmon. Kngland may he iw ju«i.}y proud of rearing such 
sUqH*hildrou (us Simon do Moiitlort and hidward the Kirsttw of being 
tiio natural mol her oi Altol and Harold -KiUiiKMAN.ti 

Tiiiii first fool^ of tho Noruians ufler tlio bailie of Hastings fcram to 
have boKtt sensations of triuiii]»h ojul joy, aniounthig almost to a (loliriuin. 
They are represented by a contemporary as making their horses to prance and 
bound over the thickly strewed bodies! of tho Anglo^axons; after which they 
proceeded to rifle them, and despoil Uiem of Uioir cloUios. By William's 
orders the space was cleared roun<l the pope’s staiwlard, which ho had sot np; 
and there his lent was pitched, and he i(>ast(Hl with his followers lunongst the 
dead. The critical circumstances in which he had so recently been placed, 
and fee difficulties whieh still lay Ixiforo him, disposed tho mind of the Cou- 
j[uoror to serious thoughts. Not less, perhara, in gratitude for tho past than 
in tho hope that such a work would procure him heavenly favour for the future, 
he solemnly vowoil that he would erect a splemfid abbey on the scene of this 
his first victory; and when, in process of time, tliis vow was aceompfishod, 
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the high altar of the abbey church stood on the very spot where the standard 
of Harold had been planted and thrown down. In the archives of the house 
was deposited a long roll, on which were inscribed the names of the nobles 
and gentlemen of mai’k who came with the Conqueror and sm'vivcd the battle 
of Hastings, 

The most sanguine of the Normans, in common with the most despondent 
among the English, expected that, immediately after the battle of Hastings, 
the Conqueror would march straight to London and make himself master 
of that capital. But the first move was a retrograde one; nor did William 
establish himself in the capital until more than two montlis had passed. 
While the aimy of Harold kept the field at Senlac or BattlOj several new 
ships, with reuiforccments, came over from Normandy to join William. 
Mistaking the proper place for landing, the commanders of these vessels put 
in to Romney, whore they were at once assaulted and beaten by the people 
of the coast. William learned this mipleasant news the day after his victoiy, 
and to save the other recruits, whom he still expected, from a similar disaster, 
he resolved, before proceeding farther, to make himself master of all the south- 
eastern coast. He turned back, therefore, from Battle to Hastings, at which 
latter place he stayed some da3rs, awaiting his transports from beyond sea, 
and hoping, it is said, that his presence would induce the population of those 
parts to make voluntary submission. At length, seeing that no one came 
to ask for peace, William resumed his march with <he remnant of his army, 
and the fresh troops which had arrived in the interval from Nonnandy. He 
kept close to the soacoast, marching from south to north, and spreading 
devastation on his passage. Ho took a savage vengeance at Romney for the 
jxjvcrse his troops had sustained there, by massacring (lie inhabit^ts and 
burning their housi^s. 

From Romney he advanced to Dover, the strongest place on the coast. 
With little or no opposition, ho burst into the town, which his troops set 
fire to ; and the strong castle, which the son of Godwin had put into an excellent 
state of defence, wius so speedily surrendered to him, that a suspicion of 
treachery rests on the Saxon couunander. The capture of this fortress was 
most oppoituno and important, for a dreadful dyscnteiy had lirokcn out in 
the Norman anny, and a safe inceptacle for the sick hail become indispensable. 
Dover Castle also commaiidod the best landing-place for troops from the 
Continent, and William was not yet so sure of his game as not to look anxiously 
for a idacc of retreat on the coast, in case of meeting with reverses in the 
interior. lie spent eight or nine days in strengthening the castle, and repairing 
some of the damage done to the town by bis lawless soldiery. 

When die Conqueror at last moved from Dover, he marched direct to 
London. A confused story is told by some of our osirly historians about a 
jxipular resistance, organised by Archbishop Stigand, and the abbot Egelnoth. 
in which the men of Kent, ailvaucing like the army of Maciluff and Siward 
against Maclieth, imdcr the cover of cut-down trees and boughs, disputed 
the passage of the Normaas, and, with aims in their hands, exacted from 
them terms most favourable te themselves and the part of England they 
occupied. But the plain truth stxsnis to be that, overawed by the recent 
catastrophe of Hastings, and the presence of a compact and numerous army, 
the inhabitants of Kent mode no resistance, and mooLin| William with offers 
of submission, placed hostages in his hands, and so obtamed mild treatment. 

During these calamities tlie Saxon witan had assembled in London, to 
deliberate and provide for the future; but evidently, os far as the lay portion 
of the meeting was concerned, with no intention of submitting to tlie Con- 
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queror. The first care that occupied their thoughts was to elect a successor 
to the throne. Either of Harold’s brave brotliers, at such a crisis, when 
valour and military skill were the qualities most wanted, might probably 
have commanded a majority of suffr^es; but they had botn fought their last 
fight; and, owing to their youth, their inexperience, their want of popularity, 
or to some other circumstance, the two sons of Harold seem never to have 
been thought of. Many voices would have supported Morcar or Edwin, the 
powerful brotheiTi-in-law of Harold, who liad already an almost sovereign 
authority in Northumbiia and Mercia; but the citizens of London, and the 
men of the south of England gencially, preferred young Eadgar iEtheling, the 
grandson of Eadmund Ironside, who hod been pieviously set aside on account 
of his litUe worth: and when ptiga,nd the jainiato, and Ealdred (Aldred) the 
archbishop of York, threw their weight mto this scale, Eadgar was prociaimecl 
king. It should seem, however, that even at this .stage nuiny of the bishops 
and elergyinen, who were even then Frenchmen or Nonniims, raised their 
voice in favour of William, or let fall hints that were all meant to favour his 
pretensions. The pope’.s bull and banner could not bo without tlieir effect, 
and, motives of interest and policy apart, some of 1he.se eccl(;siastic.s may have 
eoiwcientiously believed (hoy were jxirforniing thou* duty in promoting the 
cause of tlic elect of Romo. Othem (.liore were who were notoriously houglit 
over, either by money paid befor(>ha,tul, or by promi.ses of future largesse. 

The party that ultiniulely priwaileil in the witaii did not carry their point 
imtil much i)i*eciou.s time liad been consumed ; nor could the blood of Ccrdlc, 
Alfred, and Earlmuiid make the king of their choice that rallying jioint which 
conflicting factions required, or a hero capable of facing a victorious invader, 
atlvaneing at the head of a more powerful army than England could ho]ji 5 to 
raise for some time. In fact, Eadgar was a mere cipher — a boy incapable of 
government as of war— with nothing popular aliout him except his descent, 
’flic primate Ht.igand took his place at the council board, and the military 
command was given to earls Edwin and Morcar. 


WILLIAM IJBl'YlRK LONUON 

Very fewactsof legal authority had Iwieii perfonnedin Ihonamcof Pladgar, 
when William of Normandy appeared Isifore the southern suburb of Ijondon. 
If the Nonnarus hiwl expected to take the capital by a (’wijHla-mavti, and at 
once, they were disappointed; the Londouem wci'c very warlike; and the 
fiopulation of the city, great oven in those days, wns much increased by the 
presence of the thanes and chiefs of all the neigliliouring counties, who hsd 
come in to attend the witan, and hiul brought their servants and followers 
with them. After making a 8UceA!,ssful charge, with five humlred of his best 
ho^, against some citizens who were gathered on that side of the river, 
Willnun sot fire to Boutli wark, and inarehcu away from London, with the deter- 
mination of j’ayagiiig tlio country around it, and, by inhirrupting all corti- 
mumcation, mducing Uie well-defended capital to surroniler. Detachments 
of his arniy were soon spread over a wide tract; and in burning towns anil 
'iml^e^ m the massaerc of men armed and men unarmed, and in the violaUou 
of helplc^ femaJes, the people of Surrey, Sussex, Hampf^iire, and Borkshho 
wer^ado to feel the full agnificatiou of a Norman conquest. William erased 
tlie Inamos at Wallingford, near to which place he established an intrenched 
camp, where a division of his army was left, in order to cut off any succours 
mat might bo sent towards London from the west. 
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This done, he procootled across Buckinghamshire into Hertfordshire, 
“slaying the peoplCj” till he came to Berkhampstead, where ho took up a 
iwsition, in order to interrupt all communication with London from the north. 
The capital, indeed, at this time seems to have been girded round by the 
enemy, and afflicted by the piospect of absolute famine. Nor were there 
wanting other causes of discouragement. The eai*ls Edwin and Morcar 
showed little zeal in the command of a weak, and, as yet, unorganised army, 
and soon withdrew towards the Humber, taking with them all the soldiers 
of Northumbria and Mercia, who constituted the best part of King Eadgar's 
forces, but who looked to the earls much more than to the king. These two 
sons of iElfgar probably hoped to be able to maintain themselves in indepen- 
dence in the north, where, in reality, 
they at a later period renewed anil 
greatly prolonged tlxo contest with 
the Normans.^ Their departure had 
a baneful effect in London; and 
while the spirit of the citizens waxed 
fainter and fainter, the partisans and 
intriguers for William, encouraged at 
every move by the prevalent faction 
among the cler^j raised their hopes 
and extended Uieir exertions. 

After some time, however, earls 
Morcar and Edwin appear to have 
returned to the capital. On many an 
intermediate step the chroniclers are 
provokingly silent: but at last it was 
determined that a submissive depu- 
tation should bo sent from London 
to Berkhampstead; and King Eadgar 
himself, the primate S ligand, Ealdrcd, 
archbishop of York, Wulfstuu, bishop 
of Worcester, with other prelates and 
lay chiefs, among whom the Saxon Wiijuam Tub CoNQrjBnoB 

ohrouiclcr expressly names the two (FromanttncieaK-oui) 

earls of Northumbria and Mercia, and 

many of the principal citizens, repaired to William, w’ho received them with 
an outward show of moderation and kindness. It is related that when the 
man whom he most hated, as the friend of Harold and the energetic enemy 
of the Normans — that when Stigand came into his presence, he saluted him 
with tlio endearing epithets of father and bishop. The puppet-king Eadgar 
made a verbal renimciation of the tlirone, and the rest swore allegiance to 
the Cfonqueror — the bishops swearing for the whole body of the clergy, the 
chiefs for the nobility, and tiie citizens for Uio good city of London. 

f* Tho attitude of tlio two grandsons of I^oofric, who of aU the men of England could have 
organised and directed anything like an offectivo opposition to Willimn, has been the sub- 
ject of much controversy. Tho clironiclcrs arc at va^^u»cc in their accounts^ and whether tho 
brothers retired from JLondont cutting tliojnselvcs oft from all communication with their 
countrymen, or whether they simply withdrew temporarily because of dtoust.or picjue can- 
not be dotonnined. ''On the part of those you^ men/’ says Eamsay, < certain jealousy 
of Harold and his family migut excused, we coidd understand their objecting to the 
promotion of one of Harold's sous. But for opposition to a return to the national dynasty, no 
apology can bo offered. However weak Eadgar may have seemed, union of forces offered the 
only prospect of escape from min. The retirement of the two carls— if they did retire— was 
amply an act of suicidal treason/'} 
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During a part of this singular audionco William pretended to have doubts 
and misgivings as to the propriety of his ascending the vacant throne; but 
these hypocritical exi)ressions were drowned in the loud acclamations of his 
Norman barons, who felt that the crown of England W’'as on the point of their 
swords. Having taken oatlis of fidelity and peace, the Saxon dc])utios left 
hostages with the Norman, who, on his side, promised to be mild and merciful 
to all men. On the following morning the foreigners began their march 
towards London, plundering, murdering, and burning, just as before. Even 
now William did not enter London in j^erson, but, seudmg on part of hLs army 
to build a fortress fcir his reception, he encamped with tlie rest at some distance 
from the city. Tliis fortress, wliich was built on the site, and probaldy in- 
cluded part of a Roman castle, grew gradually, in after times, into the Tower 
of London. 


william's coronation; IlIS CONCTLIATOin POLirv 

As soon as the Nonnansliad finisliod his stronghold, William took possession 
of it, and tli<*n they fixed his coronation for a few days after. The Oonqueror 
is said to luive objecte(l to the performance of this eVnsnony while so largo a 
part of the island was independent of liis authority; and he cert/ainly hoped, 
by delaying it, to obtain a inoi*o lorinal consent from the Engllsli nation, or 
something like a Saxon election, wliich would be a better titles in the (^y(‘s 
of the people than the right of eonquest. Little, howovcT, was gained by 
<lelay ; and the coronation, which, for the sake of grisatcir solemnity, took j>lac(^ 
on Christmas Day, wcis accompanied by accidents and circurnstancos higlily 
irntating h) the }>oople. It is stated, ou one side, that William invited 
the j)rnnate ntigand to perform the rite*s, and lliat Stigmid r<*fus(jd to crown 
Vov(Ted with the blood of men, and the invader of otluu's' rights." 
Although tlujre might, have been some iiolicy in making this great cliaiuj)ion 
TOMV cause hallow the Coiuiucror, it dot's not appear proba})Ic' that 

Williani would ask this seiwice of one who was lying undiT tlie severe dis- 
pleasm-e of Romo; and it is said, on the other sides, tJiat he K'fustul to be con- 
York^'^ and confcrrtHl that honour on Ealdred, archbishop of 

11)0 new abljey of Wc'stmiuster, the last 'svork of lidward the Confessor, 
was ehosen as the place for the coronation of JOngland's first Norman king, 
i he summjs, the streets of Unxlon, and all the approaches to the abi)ey were 
Imocl wi Lh doubk^ rows of soldiers, horse and foot. The Conqueror rode through 
the ranks, and entered the abbey church, attended by 200 of his warlike 
cniets, by many priests and monks, and a considerabk^ miinbor of English, 
who had been gamed over to act a parti in tho pogeantiy. At the opening 
of the cprmony onc of WilUiun's prclatefl, Geoffrey, the bishop of Oouiaitcea, 
Askfifl tlio Nomuuw, m the French language^ if they were of opinion tliat their 
dnef should teke the title of king of England; and then the archbishop of 
York i^^cd the English if they would have William Hie Norman for their 
king. Tlie nqny on either side was given by acclamation in t,he affirmative, 
and thc' shouts and choom thus raised were so loud that they startled the 
foreign cavalry stationed round the abbey. The imops look the confused 
noise for a cry of alarm raised by their friends, and, as they had rocoiveicl 
orders to he on the alcrL and ready to act in case of any seditions movement, 
they rush^i fe) tiie English houses nearest the abbey anil set fire to them tUl. 
A few, thinking to succour their betrayed duke and the nobles they served, 
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ran to the church, where, at sight of their naked swords, and the smoke and 
flames that were rising, the tumult soon became as great as that without its 
walls. The Normans fancied the whole population of London and its neigh- 
bourhood ^d risen against them ; the English imagined that they had been 
duped by a vain show, and drawn together, unarmed and defenceless, that 
they might be massacred. Both parties ran out of the abbey, and the cere- 
mony was interrupted, though William, left almost alone in the church, or 
with none but the archbishop Ealdred, and some terrified priests of both 
nations near him at the altar, decidedly refused to postpone the celebration. 
The service was therefore completed amidst these bad auguries, but in the 
utmost hurry and confusion; and the Conqueror took the usual coronation oath 
of the Anglo-Saxon kings, making, as an addition of his own, the solemn 
promise that he would treat the English people as well as the best of their 
kin^ had done. 

Meanwhile the commotion without continued, and it is not mentioned 
at what hour of the day or night the conflagration ended. The English, who 
had been at the abbey, ran to extinguish the fire — the Normans, it is said, to 
plunder, and otherwise profit by the disorder; but it appears that some of 
the latter exerted themselves to stop the progress of the flames, and to i>ut 
an end to a riot peculiarly impalatable to their master, whoso anxious wish 
was certainly, at that time, to conciliate the two nations. 

Soon after his coronation William withdrew from London to Barking, 
where he established a court, which gradually attracted many of the nobles 
of the south of England. Eadric, surnamed the Forester, Coxo, a warrior of 
high repute, and others are named ; and, as William extended his authority, even 
the thanes and the great carls from the north, where the force of his arms 
was not yet felt, repaired to do him homage. In return William granted 
them the confirmation of their estates and honours, which he had not at present 
the power to seize or invade. It appears that the Conqueror’s first seizures 
and confiscations, after the crown lands, were the domains of Harold, and 
his brothers Gurth and Leofwine, and the lands and property of such of the 
English chiefs as wore either very weak, or unpopular, or indifferent to the 
nation. 

Eadgar ^Etholing was an himate of the new court, and William, knowing 
ho was cherished by many of the Englisli on accoimt of his descent, pretender I 
to treat him with great respect, and left him the earldom of Oxford, which 
Harold had conferred on him when ho ascended the throne in his stead. From 
Barking the new king made a progress through the territory, that was rather 
militarily occupied than securely conquered, displaying as he went as much 
royal pomp, and treating the English with as much courtesy and consideration, 
as he could. TIio extent of this territory csmiiot be exactly detenuined, but 
it a]jpcars the Conqueror had not yet advanced, in the northeast beyond the 
coniines of Norfolk, nor in the southwest beyond Dorsetshire. Both on die 
eastern and western coast, and in the midland counties, the invasion was 
gradual and slow. 

All William’s measures at this time were mild and conciliating ; ho rrapectod 
tlie old An^o-Baxon laws; he cstabli^ed good coxirts of justice, encouraged 
agriculture and commerce, and (at least nominally) enlarged the privileges 
of London and some other towns. At the same time, however, the country 
he held was bristled with castles and towers; and additional fortresses erected 
in and around the capital, diowcd his distrust of what was termed, in the 
lon^mage of tho Normans, an ovor-nmnerous and too proud population. 
Such operations could not be otherwise than distasteful to tifie En^iEh, who 
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were further irritated by seeing^ proud foreign lords fixed among them, ami 
married to the widows and heiresses of their okl lords, who had fallen at 
Hastings. The rapacious followers of William were hard to satisfy: aud, to 
secure their attachment, he was frequently obliged to go beyond those bounds 
of moderation he was inclined to set for himself. A most numerous troop 
of priests and monks had come over from the Continent, and their avidity was 
scarcely inferior to that of Uie barons and knights. Nearly every one of them 
wanted a church, a rich abbey, or some higher promotion. It was, however, 
to these foreign churchmen that our country was chiefly indebted for whatever 
intellectual miprovement or civilisation was imported at the Conquest. 


THK REGENCY OF 01)0 

In the month of March, 10G7, the English in the north and west being yet 
untouched, William resolved to pass over into Nonnaudy. Had he deter- 
mined to vex and rouse the English, he could scarcely have left a more fitting 
instrument than his half-brother Odo, to whom he confided the royal power 
duiing his absence. On the other hand, a.s if to make an ICiiglLsh revolt hope- 
less, miould it bo attempted, ho carri(!d in his train Stigand, the archbishop 
of Canterbury, Eadgar dStholbig, lildwin, earl of Mercia, Morcar, carl of North- 
umbria, aud many others of high nobility. JIc s('t sail with a fair wind for 
Normandy, just six months after his landing in England. 

The rule of Odo and the barons loft in England i)re.ssod hamlily on the 
people, whose complaints and cries for justice tlmy despised. Without pun- 
ishment or check, their mcn-at-arms were permitted to insult and plunder, 
not merely tlio peasants and burgesses, but people of the best condition, and 
the cup of misery aud degnulatiou was filled uj), as usual in such cases, by 
violence offered to the women. The English spirit was not yet so depreased, 
and, in fact, never sank so low as to tolerate such wi’ongs. Several popular 
risings took place in various parts of tlic subjugated territory, and many a 
Norman, caught beyond the walls of his castle or garrison town, %vas cut to 
pieces. Tlieso partial insurrections weie followed by conct'rted and exten- 
sively combined movements. The men of Kent, who had betm tlu' first to 
submit, were the first to attempt to thnjw olT the yoke. 

A singular circumstance at tended their effort. Eustace, count of Boulogne, 
the same who liad caused such a stir at Dover in the time of hklward the Con- 
fessor, was tlion in open quarrel wiili William the Nonnan, who kept one of 
his sons in prison. Forgetting their old grievances, the people of K<!nt scut 
a message to Count Eustace, promising to put Dover into his Iiands if ho 
would help them wage war on their Nornnui oppressors. Eustace acceplc'd 
the invitation, and, crossing the Cliannel with a small band, he landed, under 
favour of a dark night, at a sliort distance from Dover, whore he was presently 
joined by a host of Kentish men in anus. A eouteinponuy says that had 
they waited but two days, these insurgents would have been joined by tlie 
whole population of those parts; but they imprudently made jm attack on tho 
strong castle of Dover, wer<i repulsed with loss, and then tlirown into a panic, 
by the false reprirt that Bishop Odo was approaching them with all his forces, 
Oount Eiisttwjo fled, and got safely on boanl sliip, but most of his men-at-arms 
were slain or taken prisoners by Uio Nonnan garrison, or broke their necks 
by falling over the cliffs on which Dover Castle stands. Tlie men of Kent, 
with a few exceptions, found their way home in safety, by taking by-patlis 
, and roads with which tho Normans were unacciuuintcfi. 
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In the west Eadric the Forester, the lord of extensive possessions that lay 
on the Severn and the confines of Wales, being provoked at the depredations 
committed by some Norman captains who had garrisoned the city of Hereford, 
took up arms, and forming an sQliance with two Welsh princes, he was enabled 
to shut the foreigners close up ivithin the walls of the town, and to range im- 
disputed master of all tlie western part of Herefordshire. 

At this favourable moment the two sons of King Harold sailed over from 
Ireland with a considerable force, embarked in sixty ships. They ascended 
the Bristol Channel and the river Avon, and, landing near Bristol, plundered 
that fertile country. Whatever were their pretexts and claims, they acted as 
common enemies, and were met as such by the English people, who repulsed 
them when they attempted to take the city of Bristol, and soon after defeated 
them upon the coast of Somersetshire, whither they had repaired with their 
ships and plunder. The invaders, who suffered severely, took to their ships, 
and returned immediately to Ireland. In Shropshire, Nottinghamshire, and 
other parts of the kingdom, bodies of English rose in arms, and urged their 
neighbours to join them. Rumours spread that a simultaneous massacre, 
like that perpetrated on the Danes, was intended. 


THE EETUBN OP WILLUM 

Letter after letter, and message after mo&sage, were sent in to Normandy; 
but the Conqueror lingered there for more than eight months. When at last 
he departed, it was in hurry and agitation. He embarked at Dieppe on the 
6th of December, and sailed for England by night. On arriving, he placed 
new governors, whom he had brought from Normandy, in his castles and 
strongholds in Sussex and Kent. On reaching London he was made fully 
sensible of the prevailing discontent ; but with his usual crafty prudence ho 
applied hbnsclf to soothe the storm for a while, deeming that the time had 
not yet arrived for his openly declaring that tlie fickle, faithless English were 
to be exterminated, or treated as slaves, and all their possessions and honours 
given to tlie Normans. He celebrated the festival of Christmas with unusual 
pomp, and invited many Saxon diiefs to London to partake in the celebration. 
He received these ^ests with smiles and caresses, giving the kiss of welcome 
to every comer. If they asked for anything, he granted it; if they onnoimced 
or advised anything, ho listened with respectful attention ; and it should seem 
that they were^ nearly aU the dupes of these royal artifices. He then pro- 
jiitiated the citizens of London by a proclamation, which was written in the 
Saxon language, and road in all the churches of the capital. “Be it known 
unto you,” said this document, “ what is my will. I will that all of you enjoy 
your naUonal laws iw in the days of King Edward ; that every son shall inherit 
from his father, after the days of his father; and that none of my people do 
you wrong.” William’s first public act after all these promises was to impose 
a heavy tax, which was made more and more burdeirsome as his power in- 
creased. 

The Conqueror’s second campaign in England ( 1068) opened in the fertile 
province of Devonshire, whore the people refuse<l to acknowledge his govern- 
ment, and prepared to resist the advance of his lieutenants. Some of the 
thanes to whom the conunand of the insurrection had been intrusted proved 
cowarfls or traitors; the Normans advanced, burning, and deslroyiii, and 
breathing vengeance ; but the men of Exeter, who had had a principal sfiture in 
organising the patriotic resistance, were resolute in the defence of thdr city. 
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Githa, Harold’s mother, had fled there after the battle of Hastmgs, and carrieil 
with her considerable riches. When tlie Conqueror came within four miles of 
Exeter, he summoned the citizens to submit, and take the oath of fealty. They 
replied, “ We will not swear fealty to this man, who pretends to bo our king, 
nor wUl we receive his garrison within our walls ; but if he will receive as tribute 
the dues avo were accustomed to pay to our kings, wo AVill consent to pay them 
to him.” 

To this somewhat novel proposal William said, “I would have subjects, 
and it is not my custom to take them on such conditions.” Some of the 
magistrates and wealthiest of the citizens then went to William, and, im- 
jiloring his mercy, prolfcrcd the submission of the city, and gave hostages; 
but the mass of the population either did not sanction this procccduig, or 
repented of it ; and whim William rode up at the head of his cavalry, he found 
the gates barred and the walls manned with combatants, who bailc him de- 
fiauee. The Nonnans, in .sight of the men on the ramiiarts, then tore out 
the eyes of one of tlie hostages they had just received; but this savage act diil 
not daunt the peojile, who w(‘rc well pr(>j)an'J for defence, having raised new 
turrets and battlements on the walls, and brought in a numlxir of armed soar 
men both native and foreigners, that happened to Is' in tlieir port. Tlie siege 
continued for eighteen day.s, and cost William a givat number of men. The 
brave men of IGxeter, liowever, obtained much more! favourable terms than 
were then usual; for, though they were, forced to take the oath, luid lulinit a 
Norman garrison, th<‘ir lives, property, and privileges wm-n secured to them, 
and sucaissful procsiutions were taken by the Conqueror to prevent any out- 
rago or plunder. William returned to Winchester, wliem ho was joined by 
his wife Matilda, who luwl not hitherto boon in England. At tbc ensuing 
festival of Whitsuntide she was publicly crowned by Eadrcd, the archbisliop 
of York. On the sumuidor of Exeter, the aged Githa, with several ladies 
of rank, escaped to Bath, and finding no safety there, they fled to the small 
islands at the mouth of the Sovtirn, where thoy lay concealed until they 
found an omKirtunity of pa.s,siiig over to Flanders. 

Harold's sons, Godwmo and Eadmund, with a younger brother munoil 
Mugnu.s, again came over from [relaiul, and with a fkiiit hovered off tlie coast 
of liovonshire and Ooniwull, landing occasionally, mid inviting the people to 
join them against the Normans. Nothing could be more absurdly concerted 
lluui these inovements. Having rashly vcniturod hx) far into the (•oimtiy, 
they wore siuklenly attacked by a Norman force from B.xeler, mid defeateil 
with great slaughter. Their means worn now exliaustod, and, wearied by their 
ill success, their Irish allies decliuotl giving any further assistance to these 
oriles. The sons of Harold next appeared as suppliants at the court of 
Svonil, king of Denmark. 

During the spring and early summer of this smno year (1(K58), William 
establisliod his authority in Devonshire, Homersotshirc, and Glowiestershire, 
and besi(l(«j takii^ Exeter, made himself master of Oxford and other fortilicil 
cities which ho had left in his n^ar when he advanced into the west. Wher- 
ever his dominion was imposed, tlic mass of Imul was given to his lords and 
knights, and fortreases and castles were erected and garrisouctl by Nonnans 
and other foreigners, who continued to cross the Channel in search of em- 
ployment, wealth, and honours. Meanwhile, the accounts of the sufferings 
of the coiKiuorod people, as given by the native chroniclers, arc thus con- 
densed in a striking pa«^ of Ilolinshed 

“Ho took away from divers of the nobilitjq and others of the better sort, 
all their livings, and gave the same to his JNormans. Moreover, he raised 
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great taxes and subsidies through the realm ; nor anything regarded the Eng- 
lish nobility; so that they who before thought themselves to be made forever 
by bringing a stranger into the realm, did now see themselves trodden under 
foot, to be despised, and to be mocked on all sides, insomuch that many of 
them were constrained (as it were, for a fuithr'r testimony of servitude and 
bondage) to shave their beards, to round their hair, and to frame themselves, 
as well in apparel as in service and diet, at tlieir tables, after the Norman 
manner, veiy strange and far differing from the ancient customs and old usages 
of their country. Others, utterly refusing to sustain such an uitolerable yoke 
of thraldom as was daily laid upon them by the Normans, chose rather to 
leave all, both goods and lantls, and, after the manner of outlaws, got them 
to the wooils with their wives, children, and servants, meaning from thcncc- 
lortli to live upon the spoil of the country adjoining, and to take whatsoever 
came next to hand. '\\'Iii*reupoii if. came to pass within a while that no man 
might travel m safety from his own house or town to his next ncighliours.’' 
The bands of outlaws thus fornu'd of impoverished, despi'rate men, were not 
supiirossi'd for several succes.sive. reigns; and while the Normans considered 
and treated them as banditti, the J'higlish iicople long regarded tliom in the 
light of unfortunate patrioUi. 

Men of higlior rank and more extended views were soon among the fugi- 
tives from the pale of tlic Corifiuoror. When in his conciliating mood, William 
liud promised Edwin, earl of Mercia, one of his daughters in marriage; and, 
flattered by the prospect of such a prize, this ])ow<‘rful brother-in-law of 
Harold had rendered important services to the Norman cause; but now, 
when he asked Ins reward, the CoiKiueror not only refused the fair bride, 
but iiisult.ed the suitor. Hpoii thiSj Edwin, with his brother Morcar, went 
to the north of England, there to join their incensed eimiitrynieii, and make 
one general I'ffort for the recovery of tlieir luicieut lilw‘rt.i(>s. No fori'ign sol- 
dier hiwl as yet passed tlic Humber; and it was behind tliat river that Edwin 
and Morcar fixed the gi'cal. camp of inilei«m(lence, the most souUiem bul- 
wark of wliieh was the fortified city of York. Among tlie iik'u of Yorkshire 
and Northumbria they found somi' t.liousamls of hardy warriom, who swore 
they would not sleep uiidi'r the n»)f of a house till the day of victory, 
and they were joined by some allii's from tlus mountains of Wakis and 
other parts. 

The over-activo Oomiuerer, however, came ujion them Ixifoixs they were 
prepared. His march, exmsidering the many obsl.iU'ilos he had to overcome, 
was wonderfully rajiid. Advancing from Oxforil, he took Warwick ami Lei- 
cester, the lutt^ir or whieh places ho almost entirely destroyed. Then, eross- 
hig the Trent, which he had not sism till now, he fell u}ion Derliy and Notr 
tingham. From Nottingham ho marched upon Lincoln, which he forced to 
capitulate and deliver hostag(‘s, luul thence preasing fonvurd might and main, 
ho C4ime to the river Ouse, ueixr tlwi point where it fails into the Humber. 
Here lie found Edwin and Morear drawn tip to oppose hlm.<^ 

But William gained his ixiinf. without having to fight a pitched battle. 
Edwin and Morcar were paeilieil l>y promises and submitted wil,hout strik- 
ing a blow. But., as I'Yeemau says, the favour at William's hands to which 
they were now iwlmitted was a favour only in name. William continued to 
advance after the subiuissiou of the earls prixetically unoppasod. The 
English fled from every town. As ho approatihod York, a deputation of 
its citizens mot him with the keys of tho city. Tlio more resolute of the 
English collected at Durham; otliers fleil into the country of tho Scots wluch 
became the refuge for thousands of Englfeh patriots.* The Normans who wore 
». w.— -vot. xvm. w 
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not prepared to advance farther, built a strong citadel at York, which bc- 
eame their advanced post and bulwark towards the north. 

In spite of his successes in the north, and his fim establishment in the 
midland counties, where he built castles and gave away earldoms, the Con- 
queror’s throne was stUl threatened, and the country still agitated Irora one 
end to the other. The English chiefs, who had hitherto adhered to his cause, 
fell off, at first one by one, and then in troops together, followmg up their 
defection with concerted plans of operation against him. To these was 
added a fugitive of still higher rank, of whose custody the Conqueror was 
very negligent. Eadgar .Etheling fled by sea into Scotland, talcing his mother, 
Agatha, and his two sisters, Margaret and Christina, with him. These royal 
fugitives were received with great honour and kindness, and conducted to his 
castle of Dunfermline by the Scottish monarch, Malcolm Caumorc. Eadgar’s 
sister Margaret was young and handsome; “and in process of time the said 
King Malcolm cast such love imto the said Margaret, tliat he took her to wife.” 
Some of the English nobles had preceded Eadgar to Scotland; many followed 
hun; and these emigrants, and others that amved fmm the same quarter on 
various subsequent occasions, became the founders of a principal part of the 
ScottiA nobility. 

It is probable that William did not mourn much for the df'parturo of the 
English thanes ; but presently ho was vexed and embarrassed by the depar- 
ture of some of his Norman chiefs who had followed him from tlic Continent. 
']^e king punished this dewrtion by immediately confiscating all the posses- 
sions they had obtained in England. At the same time he invited fresh 
adventurers and Mkliers of fortune from nearly every country in Europe; 
and, allured by his brilliant offers, bands flocked to him from the banks of 
the Rhine, the Seine, the Loire, the Garonne, and the Tagus — ^from the Alps, 
and the Italian peninsula beyond the Alps. 

The strong gamson which the Conqueror had left at York coidd scarcely 
adventure a mile in advance of that post without being attacked by the na- 
tives, who lay constantly in ambush in all the woods aud glens. Tlio gov- 
ernor, William Malet, was soon fain to declare that he would not answer for 
the security of York itsolf unless prompt succour was sent him. On receiv- 
ing this alarming news, William marched in person, and arrived before York 
just as the citizens, in league with all the country people of the neighbour- 
hood, were besieging the Norman fortress. Having raised this siege by a 
sudden attack, he laid the foundations of a second castle in York, aiwl, leav- 
mg a double garrison, returned southward. Soon after his departure, the 
English made a second attempt to drive the enemy from their fortress, but 
^ey were repulsed with loss; and tho second castle and other works worn 
fimshed without fui'ther interruption. Thinking themselves now secure in 
this advanced post, tho Nonnans resumed the offensive, and made a desjxjr- 
ate attempt to extend their frontier as far north as Durham. The advance 
was made by a certain Robert de Cominos, to whomWUUam had promised a 
vast territory yet to be conquered. 

^ This Robeii set out from York with much pomp and circumstance, hav- 
ing assumed, by anticipation, the titio of carl of Northumberland. Ills 
army was n^ large, consisting only of 1,200 I^cos; but his confidence was 
Mundli^. He crossed the Tees, and was within aght of the walls of Dur- 
^ t t Normans called “ the stron^old of CKe rebels of tho north,” 
wlm ^thelwine, the English bishop of that place, came forth to moot him, 
and informed him tiiat the natives had vowed to destroy him, or be dcstroyal, 
and warned him not to expose himself witli so small a force. Comines tioated 
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the warning witli contempt, and mai’ched on. TIic Normans entered Dur- 
ham, massacring a few detcneeless men. The soldiers (juartered themselves 
in the houses of the citizens, plundeinng or wasting their substance ; and the 
chief himself look possession of the bishop’s palace. But when night fell, the 
people lighted signal-fires on the hills, that were seen as far as the Tees to the 
south, and as far northward as the river T 5 me; and, at tlic summons, tlie 
inhabitants gathered in great numbers, and hurried to Durliam. At the 
point of day they rushed into the city, and attacked the Normans on all sides. 
Many were killed before they could well rouse themselves from the deep sleep 
induced by the fatigue of the preceding day’s march, and the reveliy and de- 
bauch of the night. Tlio rest attempted to rally in the bishop’s house, where 
their leader had established his quarters. They defemded this jiost for a short 
time, discharging their arrows and other missiks on the heads of their assail- 
ants, but the English ended the combat by sedting tire to the house, which 
was liunied to the ground, with Robert do Coniines and all the Nonnans in it. 
The chroniclers relate that of all the men ongagf'd in the expi'dilion only two 
escaped. 

IVlxcn the Northumbrians struck the blow at Durham, they were expect- 
ing powerful allies, who soon arrived. As we have so often liad occasion to 
repeat, these men, with the inhabitants of most of the Danelagh, wei'c e.x- 
coedingly fierce and warlike, and chiefly of Danish blood. Many of the old 
men had followed the victorious banner of the gi'eat Canute in In’ England, or 
had served imder liis sons, kings Harold Ilarefoot aurl Harthaenut; and the 
sons of these old warriors wore now in the vigour of matum manhood. Tiny 
had always maintained an intei-course with Df'ninark, and as sim as they 
saw tlieinselvos t.hr(‘jil<*ncd by the Normans, they applied to that country 
for assistance. Tlie court of the Danish king wius soon crowded by su])))li- 
cauts from the Damdagh, from Nonvich and Lincoln, to York, Durfiam, and 
Ncwcastlii. Tlierc were also envoys from other parts of th<‘ kingdom, where 
the Sa.xoa lilood pnslonuiuited, ami the .sons of King Harold added th<>ir 
efforts to urge the. Danish monarch to the invasion of Engliuid. 

At the same time the men of NorthiunlK'rland liad opened a correspon- 
dence with Malcolm Canmore and his gu<'st. Eadgar AStholing, and allied 
themselves with tlie Englisli rcfuge<'s in Scotland and on (he Border. Even 
sujxposing tliat the sous of Ilarohl nnwle no pretensions to the crown, there 
must have been some joalou.sy and c.onf»ision in this confederacy; for while 
one party to it held the. weak Eadgar as legitimate .soveroignj another main- 
tained that by right of sixccession (he king of Demmirk was king of England. 
It seems wcill established tliat tlie Danish monarch, Svend Kstriflsrai (Eslrith- 
son), held the latter opinion; and tlie ill success of the conffshsuey uia.y proli- 
ably bo attrilmfiid to the disunion ineviiiibly arising from such clashing inter- 
ests and pretensions. As soon as Uie baltle of llastings was known, and 
licforc any invitations wore sent ovcfj Svmid had coniemplated a dc'seent on 
England. To avert this danger, Willunn had ^course to Adelbert, the an*h- 
bisltop of Bremen, who, won by persuiusirm and presents of largo sums of 
money, undertook the negotiation, and endeavmm'd to make the Danish 
king^ronounco his prnjcet. 

wo years passed without anytliing more iieing heard of the DanMi inva- 
rioa; but when in this, the thiril year after the liattle of Ilustinj^, the solici- 
tations of the English omignuits were more urgent than ever, and the men 
<rf the north, his natural allies, wore up in arms, the powerful Dane dewatched 
a fleet of 240 sail, with orders to act m conjunction with the king of Scotland 
and the Northumbrians. The army embarked in this fleet was composed of 
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almost as many heterogeneous materials as the mercenary force of William ; 
besides Danes and Holstemers, there were Frisians, Saxons, Poles, and adven- 
turers from other countries, tempted by the hope of plunder. The Danish 
king gave the supreme command of the fleet to his biother Asbiorn. After 
alamung the Normans in the southeast, at Dover, Sandwich, and Ip.s\vich, 
the Danes went nortliward to the Humber, and sailed up that estuary to the 
Ouse, where they landed about the middle of August. It appears that A.s- 
biom was not able to prevent his motley army from plimdcring and wasting 
the country. 

As soon, however, as the Anglo-Danes, the men of Yorkshire and Northvun- 
berland, were advised of the arrival of the annament, they flocked to join it 
from all parts of the country; and Eadgar iEthcling, with Marleswino, Oos- 
patrick, Waltheof the son of Siward, the great enemy of Macbeth, and many 
others, arrived from the frontiers of Scotland^ bearing the consoling assurance 
that, in addition to the force they brought with them, Malcolm Canmorc was 
advancing with a Scottish anny to support the insurgents. York was close 
at hand, and they detennined to commence operations by the attack of the 
Norman fortifications in that city. The Normans had rendcro<l tlio walls of 
the town so strong that they defended them si'ven days ; on the eighth day 
of the siege they set fire to the house's that stood near their citadels, in order 
that their assailants might not use the materials to fill uj) the ditches of the 
castles, and then they shut themselves up within those lines. A strong wind 
arose — the flames spread in all directions; the minster, or catho.tlral chureh, 
with its famous library, and great part of the city, wore consumed; andcvi'ii 
within their castles the Nomians saw themselves threatened witli a horrid 
death by the fire they had kindled. Preferring death by Uie sword and 
battlo-axe to being burned alive, they made a sally, and w'crc slain, almost 
to a man, by an enemy far superior in number, and inflamed with the fii'rccst 
hatred. 

Tliey had suffered no such loss since tlic fight of Hastings; threii thousand 
Normans and mercenaries of different races fell; and only William Mul(%t, tho 
governor of York, with his wife and children, and a few other men of rank, 
were saved and carrial on board the Danish fleet, whore they were kept for 
ransom. Such parts of tho city of York as escaped the conflagmtion were 
occupied by or for Eadgar AEtheling. A rapid advance to the south, after 
the capture of York, with no enemy in their rear, might have iiisurod tho 
confederates a signal and perhaps a decisive success; but tho king of Soot- 
land did not appear with his promised army, and at tho approach of winh'r 
the Danes retired to their ships m tho Humber, or took up quarters between 
tlie Ouse and tho Trent. William was thus allowed tune to collect his forces 
and bring over fresh troops from tho Continent. 


THE DEVASTATION OP TnB NORTH [lOOO A.D.] 

Tlie Conqueror was hunting in the forest of Dean when ho received tho 
first news of the catiwtropho of York ; and then and there he swore, by the 
splendour of tho Almighty, that ho would utterly oxtenninate the Northum- 
brian people, nor ever lay down his lance when he had once taken it up, until 
ho had done the decd.<* 

Ho had collected about him a new body of auxiliary troops, and ho marched 
to the north with an overwhelming force. But he trusted not to force alone. 
His agents were busy amongst the Danish chiefs ; and their powerful army 
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retired to their ships. The English, who had joined the Danes at the Humber, 
fell back to the Tyne. York was left to be defended by Earl Waltheof alone. 
The insurrectionary spirit had spread upon the news of the Danish landing, 
and William had to fight his way through a hostile population in the mid- 
land counties. At length he reached Pontefract. The winter was come with 
rain and snow. The river Aire had become a torrent, and was impassable 
by boats. Three weeks was the fiei^ king detained ; till at length a ford was 
found and the anny crossed. Their march was through the wild hills and 
the patlilcss forests of a district now rich with modes of industry then un- 
dreamt of — by paths so nar- 
row that two soldiers could 
not walk abreast. He entered 
York, which he found aban- 
doned. But there he sat doMn, 
to spend the festival of C’hristr 
mas in the organisation of a 
plan of vimf'eauce that would 
have better fitted one who had 
never had the name of the 
great tencher of mercy on his 
lips. He dispersed his com- 
manders in sejiaratft divisions 
over a suiface of a hundred 
miles, with ordens to destroy 
every living man, and every 
article that could nunist<*r to 
the sustenance of life. Houses 
wore to Ijo burned; the iniple- 
inenls of husbandry were to 
bo broken uji; the whole dis- 
trict from the Humber to the 
Toes, from the Wear to the 
Tyne, was to bo made a d<>sert. 

And it was made a desert. 

Throughout this region, when, 
fourkien years after, the survey 
recorded in Doonmlay Book 
was completed, the lands of Edwin and Morear were entered as umta — ^laid 
waste. Many others belonging to the sees of York and Durham, and to 
Waltheof, Gospatrick, and Hiwanl, the Baxon lords, had the terrible word 
vmta written against them, Malmesbury, « writing half a century afterwards, 
says: “Tlnis, the resources of a provineo, once flourishing, were cut off, by 
fire, slaughter^ and devastation. The ground for more than sixty miles, 
totally uncultivated and unproductive, remaius bare to the present day.” 

Ordoricusff winds up tJic lamentehlo stery wiUi these wonls: “There 
followed, consequently, so great a scarcity in England in the ensuing years, 
and severe famine involved tlio innocent and unanried population in so mndi 
misery, that, in a Christian nation, more thiux a hunflreil thousimd souls, of 
both sexes and all ages, iicrished of waut. On many oe^casions, in iJhe course 
of the present history, I have been free to extol William according to his 
merits, out I dare not commend him for an act which levelled both the bad 
and the good together in one common ruhi, by tlie infliction of a consuming 
famine. For when I see that innocent children, youths in the prime of their 
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age, and gray-headed old men perished from hunger, I am more disposed to 
pity the sonows and suffermp of the wretched people, than to undertake 
the hopeless task of screenmg one by lying flatteries who was guilty of such 
wholesale massacre. I assert, moreover, that such barbarous homicide could 
not pass unpunished. The Almighty Judge beholds alike the high and low, 
scrutinising and punishing the acts of both with equal justice, that his eternal 
laws may be plain to all.” 

Detestable as these cruelties appeal* to us, it is satisfactoiy to fmd that 
they were held in detestation by those who lived near the times in which 
^ey were perpetrated. It was not a characteristic of these ages, which we 
arc accustomed to think barbarous, that the monastic writers, who possessed 
all the knowledge of the period, should speak with incflfference of men eating 
human flesh, under the pressure of famine; of perilling creatures selling 
themselves into perpetual slavery to obtain food; of corpses rotting in the 
highways, because none were left to bury them. Nor are we quite warranted 
in believing that the great Norman chieftains, even whilst they received 
enormous grants of coimscabed properties, could look with unmixed satisfac- 
tion upon pasture lands without herds, and arable lands without men to till 
them.; 

On his return from Hexham to York, by an imperfectly known and indi- 
rect route across the Fells, William was well-nigh perishing. Tlic snow was 
still deep in those parts, and the rivers, torrents, ravines, and mountains 
continually presented obstacles to which the Normans had been little accus- 
tomed in the level cormtics of England. The army fell into confusion, the 
king lost the track, and passed a whole night without knowing where he was, 
or what direction his troops had taken. He did not reach York without a 
serious loss, for he left behind him most of his horses, which wore said to 
have perished in the snow; his men also suffered the severest privations. 

Confiscation now became almost general. All property in land, whether 
belonging to patriotic chiefs, or to men who had taken no active part in the 
conflict, began to pass into the possession of the Normans and other foreign- 
ers. Nor was movable property safer or more respected, William’s com- 
missioners, who in many places performed their work sword in hand, did not 
always draw a distinction between the plate and jewels left in deposit, and 
the treasures that belonged to the monasteries themselves, but carried off 
the church ornaments, and the vessels of silver or gold that were attached 
to the service of the altar. They also removed or destroyed all deeds and 
documents, charters of unmimities, and evidences of property. The newly con- 
quered territory m the north was distributed in immense lots. In Doomsday 
Book, which was drawn up fifteen years after the Norman occupation of 
them, most of these domains are described as lying fallow or waste. Every 
baron erected his castle ; and in every populoas town there was a strong fort- 
ress, where the Normans confined the prmcipal natives as hostages, and into 
which they could retire in case of an insurrection. 

The nominal government of Northumberland was, however, intrusted to 
a native who had recently borne arms against William. This was Gospatrick, 
who came in with Waltheof, the brave son of Siward, with Morcar and Ed- 
win, the brothers-in-law of Harold, and submitted to William for the 
second time, being probably induced thereto by liberal promises from the 
Conqueror, who then conmdered them as the mam prop of the English cause, 
wanting whom Eadgar ^theiiug would at once fall into insignificance. Wal- 
tibeof was made eai'lof Himtingdou and Northampton, and received the hand 
of Judith, one of King William’s nieces; and Morcar and Edwin were restored 
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to their paternal estates. In reality, however, Ihcae four men were little better 
than prisoners, and three of them perished miserably in a very short time. 

The insurrections which broke out in William’s roar, during his march to 
York, were partially suppressed by his lieutenants, who sufiered some re- 
verses, and perpetrated great cruelties. The garrison of Exeter, besieged 
by the people of Cornwall, was relieved bjr Fitz-Osbonio ; Montacute (Mon- 
tague) repulsed the insurgents of Devonshire and Somersetshire; and Eadric 
the Forester, who took the town of Shrewsbury, with the help of the men 
of Chester and some Welsh, was foiled in his attempt to reduce the castle. 
The whole of the northwest was, 
however, in a very insecure state; 
and the haste with which William 

marched thither on his return to w 

York from Hcxliam, seems to (leiiote ' i 

some greater peril on (ho side of 
the Nonnans than is exprcs.s(>d by ‘ 
any of tlie annalists. The weather 
was still incleinont, and his troops * 

were fatigued by their recent exer- 
tioiis, thch rapul marches and couii- M 
ler-niarches in Northumberland; yet .'■n 
he led them, lunulst stoniis of sleet , ri v * 

and hail, across the mountains which i 
divide our island lengthwise, and *f All 

which have been called, not imi,})- ' 

propriahdy, the Apennines of lOiig- /(J 
land. The roiwls he took, as being 
those which led dinict to Chosl-er, 

were scarcely psissablc for cavalry, f !■ .... A:*. . 

and his troops were annoyed and ' ' ' ' ' ^ 

disheartened by actual difficul- 

tics and prospective hardships and **” ('Uypt ot’ (iium. w 

u o ^1.WX'V.VVJ vw 1 UU(.I 0 I 14 /P ua«vt (iUKTOKlUTHY .VilllKV 

mr * -I* • 1* 1 T in thp M\th cciitniy, Tito vrytft is of th«* 

The auxiliaries, particularly the ) 

men of Anjou and Brittany, bc'gan 

to murmur aloud; and not a few of the Normans, comphiining of the hard ser- 
vice to which their chief was exposing them, talked of returning beyond sea. 
William silenced their nmnnure with his wonted art; mid on tlie rough way 
over the wealds ho partook hi the fatigues of the common soldiers, marching 
on foot with them, and faring as they faml. Chester, which still retained 
the outer features of a Homan city, micl whei-o the Conqueror gazed on Jloman 
walls and gates then comparatively entire, had not yet Ixion iuvadcil by the 
Normans. No defence, however, was attempted there ; and, after enteruig in 
triumph, William pmeoeded to lay the foundations of a now and strong castle, 
while dctachmenta of his army reduced Uio surrounding country. I)uring 
the Conqueror’s stay Eadric tno Forester subinittwl, and was received into- 
favour. To retain the newly conquered province in the northwest, he had 
loft a strong body of troops liehind him. Hugh the Wolf and his ferocious 
followers shod the blood of th(% Welsh like water. The fearful tragedy of 
NorthumbcTland and Yorkshire was repeated on a smaller scale in this comer 
of the idand, and famine and pcatilenco stalked along the banks of the Olwyd, 
the Dee, and the Mersey, as they had done by the nvers of the northeastern 
coast. 
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THE RESISTANCE OP IIEREWAED [1071 A.D.] 

The disturbances on the eastern coast, which had been overlooked, now 
grew to such importance as to demand attention. Hereward, “England’s 
doling,” as he was called by his admiring countrymen, was lord ot Brunn 
or Bourn, in Lincolnshire, and one of the most resolute chiefs the Normans 
ever had to encoimter. Having expelled the forci^ers, who had taken pos- 
session of his patrimony, he assisted his neighbours in doing the like, and then 
established a fortified camp in the Me of Ely, where he raised the banner of 
independence, and bade defiance to the Conqueror. His power or influence 
soon extended along the eastern searline, over the fen country of Lincoln- 
shire, Huntingdon, and Cambridge ; and English refugees of all classes — thanes 
dispossessed of their lands, bishops deprived of their mitres, abbots driven 
from their monasteries to make room for foreigners — ^repaired from time to 
time to his “ camp of refuge.” 

The jealous fears of the king increased the danger they were intcndeil to 
lessen. Though Edwin and Morcar remained perfectly quiet, and showed 
every disposition to keep their oaths of allegiance, he dreaded them, on 
account of their groat popularity with their countrymen, and he finally 
resolved to seize their persons. The two earls received timcljr notice of this 
inWtion, and secreted tlicmselves. When he thought the vigilance of the 
Normans was lulled, Edwin endeavoured to escape to the Scottish border; 
but he was betrayed by throe of his attendants, and fell on the road, gal- 
lantly fighting against his Norman pursuers, who cut off his head, and sent 
it as an acceptable present to the Conquemr.^ Morcar effected his escape to 
the morasses of Cambridgeshire, and joined Hereward, whose camp was fur- 
ther crowded about this time by many of the English chiefs of the north, 
who had been driven homeless into Scotland. Among the ecclesiastics who 
took this course was Egeliom, the Bishop of Durham. Even Stigand, the 
primate of all England, but now degraded by king and pojie, and replaced 
by Lanfranc, an Italian, is mentioned among the rcfi^ees of Ely. 

William at length moved with a formidable army. The difficulties of this 
war on the eastern coast were different from but not inferior to what the 
Normans had encountered in the west and the north. There wore no mountains 
and defiles, but the country was in good part a swamp, on which no cavalry 
could tread ; it was cut in all directions by rivers, and streams, and broad mores ; 
and the few roads tliat led through this dangerous labyrinth wore little known 
to the foreigners. The country, too, where the baimer of independence 
floated was a sort of holy land to the English ; tho abbeys of Ely, I’etenwrough, 
Thomey, and Croyland, the most ancient, the most revered of their establish- 
ments, stood withm it; and the monks, however professionally timid or peaco- 
ful, wore disposed to resistance— for they well ibaew tliat tho coming of tlie 
Normans would be the signal for driving them from tlieir monasteries. 

During two or three years the Conquest was checked in this direction. 
The Normans, surprised among the bo^ and the tall rushes that covoretl 

[*“ Edwin’s career was not a brilliant one,” says Ramsay,* “ but in face of the obloquy 
that has been heaped upon 1dm, if tho judi^ent of a man’s own time is worth anything, we 
mint reragnise that the last earl of Mercia had inherited good and lovable qualities that 
widesjred him to Enj^ish, French, and Norman alike.” William’s reception of the gift of 
Edwin’s head has been dimirontly related by different historians. He aneoted to shed tears 
we are told. At any rate he seems to have shown no pleasure at the deed, and refused to 
reward the murdorors. Ue is even said to have expressed bis displeasure by banishing tlie 
perpetoators.] 
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them, suffered many severe losses. The sagacious eye of William at last saw 
that the proper way of proccedmg would be by a blockade that should prevent 
provisions and succour from reaching the Isle of Ely. He accordingly sta- 
tioned all the ships he could collect m the Wash, with orders to watch every 
inlet from the sea to the fens; and he so stationed his aniiy as to block up 
every road that led into the fens by land. When he resumed more active 
operations, he imdortook a work of great note and difficulty. In order to 
approach the fortified camp in the midst of marshes, and an expanse of water 
in some places sliallow, in others deep, he began to build a wooden causeway, 
two miles long, with bridges over the Ixids of the rivers. Hcreward frequently 
interrupted these operations, and in a manner so murderous, sudden, and 
mysterious, that the affrighted workmen and soldiers became firmly con- 
vinced that he was leaguetl with the devd, and aich'd by some neciomancer. 
William, who had brought over with linn from Normandy a conjurer and 
sootlisayer as an essential part of his army of invasion, was readily inducccl 
to employ a sorceress on the side of the Normans, m order to neutralise or 
defeat the spells of the Knglisli. This sorceress was jilaced, with much 
ceremony, on the top of a wooden tower at the head of tlic works; but Ilere- 
wanl, watcliing his opportunity, set fire to the dry reeds and rushes; tlie flames 
were rapidly spread by the wind, and tower and sorceress, workmen and 
soldiers, wore coiisumefl. 

When the Isle of ICly had been blockaded Ihroomontlis, provisions became 
scarce there. Those whose profession and vowed duties iuclndcd frequent 
fiusthig, wore the first to become impatient under privation. The monks of 
Ely sent to the enemy's campj olTeriug to show a safe jiassage across the fens, 
if the king would only promise to leave them in undist.urb(*d possession of 
tlieir hoasos and lands. The king agreed lo the condition, and l.wo of h'ls 
barons jilodgcsl their faifli for the e.xocution of the tinaly. Uiuler jirojier 
guide's the Normans then founrl their way into the Isle of idy, and took pos- 
session of the strong monastery which forimsl jiart of Ilerc'ward’s line of 
defence. They killed one thousand EngliHhmon, that either occupied an 
advancoil position, or had made a sortie; uiul then, closing round the “camp 
of refuge,” they finally obliged the. rest to lay down their arms. Some of 
these brave men were liberated on paying heavy fines or ransonis; some were 
put to death; some deprived of their sight; some maimed and rendered unlit 
for war, by having a right hand or a foot cut off ; some wore condemned to 
perpetual iiiqirisonmcut. 

Hcreward, the soul of the confederacy, would not submit; but, making 
an effort which appeared desperate to all, he rushed from the beleugucired 
camp, tuid nscai)etl ])y throwing himsdf into the marshes, where the Nornuuis 
wouhl not veidure to follow him. Passing from fen to fen, he gained the low, 
swampjr lands in Llucolnshiro, near his own estate, whe.rci ho was joiiM'd by 
some friends, ajid renewed a i)artistiu or guerilla warfare, wliich J«isted four 
or five, yeare, and cost the Noniuuis mimy lives, but which couhl not, under 
existing circumstaiwjes, produce any gri'at political result. At last, seeuig the 
hoiKiIossn(‘Ss of the struggle, ho listomKl to tonus from William, who waa 
anxious to pacify an enemy his annkss coukl never roach, and who probably 
wlmired, as a soldier, his wonderful courage and nddrcajs. IRireward made 
hia iKjaoo, took the oath of allegiance, and was pormitUid by the Conque^ror 
to preserve and enjoy the cslatcs of his ancestors. Tlie exploits of the last 
Imro of Aodo-Baxon uulopondcnce fonned a favourite theme of tradition and 
poetry ; and long after his death the inhabifeints of Iho Isle of Ely showed with 
pride the ruins of a wooden tower, which they called the castle of Ilereward. 
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THE CONSOLIDATION OP NOR^LVN POWER 

After the destruction of the camp of refuge in Ely, the Norman forces, 
naval as well as military, proceeded to the north, to disperse some bands 
which had again raised the standard of independence, and invoked the presence 
of Eadgar ^theling, who was enjoying the tranquillity and obscurity for which 
he was fitted in Scotland. After some bloody skirmishes, the confederates 
were driven beyond the Tweed, and then William crossed tliat river, to seize 
the English emigrants and punish Malcolm Canmorc. A Scottish army, 
which had been so anxiously expected by the English insurgents at York two 
years before, when its weight in the scale might have proved fatal to the 
Normans, had tardily marched, at a moment when the Northumbrians and 
people of Yorkshire were almost exterminated, and when it could do little 
more than excite the few remaining inhabitants to a hopeless rising, and burn 
the houses of such as refused to join in it. The want of provisions in a land 
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laid waste soon made the Scots rccross the Border. To avenge this mere 
predatory inroad, however, William now advanced from the Tweed to the 
Firth of Forth, as if he intended to subdue the whole of the “land of the 
mountain and flood,” takuig with him the entire mass of his splendid cavalry, 
and nearly every Nomiau foot-soldier he could pimdeiitly detach from giu’risnn 
duty in England. The emigrants escaped his pursuit, nor would Malcolm 
deliver them up; but, intimidated by the advance of an anny infinitely more 
numerous and Detter armed than his own, tlio Scottish king, says tlie Hax<m 
ChronideJ “came and agreed with King WDliam, and delivered hostages, 
and was iiis man; and the king went home with all Iiis force.” 

The Normans had now been seven years in tlio land, engaged in almost 
constant hostilities; and at length England, with the exception of Wales, 
might fairly be said to be conquered. In most abridgments and epitomes of 
history, the events we have related, in not unnecessary detaU, arc so faintly 
indicated, and huddled together in so narrow a space, as to leave an impression 
that the resistance of our ancestors after the battle of Hastings was trifling 
and brief— that the sanguinaiy drama of tlio Conquest was almost wholly 
included in one act. Nothing can be more incorrect than this imprcfsjion, or 
more tmfair to that hardy race of men, who were tlie fountain-source of at 
least nine-tentlis of the blood that flows in the largo and generous veins of 
the English nation. 
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Not long after hia return from Scotland circumstances imperatively called 
for the presence of William in his continental dominions. His talents as a 
statesman and warrior are uidisputable, yet few men have owed mom to good 
fortune. Their wrongs and provocations were the same then as now, and 
policy would have suggested to the people of Maine to exert themselves a year 
or two before, when William, engaged in difficult warn m England, would 
liave been embarrassed by their uisurrection on the Continent. But they 
made their great effort ju.st as England was reduced to the quietude of de.spair, 
and when William could proceed against them unencumbered by any other 
war. H6ribert, the last count or national chief, bequeathed tlie county of 
Maine, bordering on Normandy, to Duke William, who, to the displeasure of 
the people, but without any important opi»osition, had takin possession of it 
several years before he iimulc'd England, fustigated by I'kilk, count of Anjou, 
and vexed bj"^ a tyranuhai] admiiiistratmu, the people of Maine now rose iigaiust 
William, expelled the magistrate.^ he had placed over them, and drove out 
from then towns the oflieers and garrisons of the Norman race. Deeming it 
imprudent to remove liis Nonnau forces from this island, he colleoted a con- 
siderable army_ among the English population, and carrying them over to 
Normandy he joined them to some troops levied there, and putting liimscU' 
at their head, marched into the unfortiuiale province of Maine. The iiationn! 
valour, which so ofUm opjiosed him, was now exerted, with a blind fury, in 
his favour. The English boat the men of Maine, burned their towns and 
villages, and did as much mischief as the Normans (among whom was a strung 
contingent from Maine) had perpetrated in England. 

While these things we.re passing ou the Continout, Eadgar /Etlioling re- 
ceived an advantageous offer of scrvice.s and ciwjjierutiou from Philip, king 
of Prance, who at last, and too late, roused liirnsclf from the strange sloth 
and iudiffcreiico with which he had seen the progress made hy his overgrown 
vassal, the duke of Normandy. The events in Mans', tfie dread inspired an 
all the neighbouring country, evt'u to the walls of J^iris, and William’s ex- 
hibition of force, were jirobably the inimediute causes that dispelled Philip’s 
long sleep, lie invited Eadgar to come to l''ruuce au< I b<s jiresoiit at his council, 
jiroinisiug him a strong fort.re.ss, sitimtod on the Channel, at a point equally 
convenient for making descents ujxm hhigland or incursions or forays into 
Normandy. Closing with the propfisaLsj Eadgar got ready a few ships and a 
small band of soMiers — Ijciiig aided therein by his sister, the queen of Scotland, 
and some of the Seottish nobility — ^fuid nuwlc sail for France. 

Ills usual bad luck attended him ; he luul scarcely gained the ofxui sea 
when a shinn arose and drove lus ships ashore on tho coast of Nortbumlxir- 
laud, where some of his followcjrs w<!re drowned, and others tak(*n i)ri.soiiers 
by tiie Nonnans. lie aiwl a few of his friends ol superior rank escujied and 
got into Bcotlaiid, whore they arrived iu miserable plight, wdth nothing but 
tlie clotlwis ou their bae,ks, some walking ou foot, som<! inounlnd ou sorry 
lieasts. After this misfortune, his brotuen-iu-law. King Muleolm, adviswl 
him to seek a reconciliation with William, and Eadgar accordingly sent a 
messenger to the Conqueror, who at once invited him Ui NoTuiandyj where he 
promised projKif and honourable treatment. Instead of sailing direct from 
Hcotland, Uui .dHUioliug, whose feelings wore as obtuse tw his intellect, took 
his way (lirough England, feasting at the castles of Uie Norman invaders 
os he went along. Williaui niccivea him with a show of kindness, and allotted 
him an apartment in tho palace of Rouen, with a pound of silver a day for 
his maintenance; and there tho descendant of tho great Alfred passed eleven 
years of bis life, occupying himsoif with dogs and horses. 
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THE BAEONS’ REVOLT (l076 A. D.) 

The king, who had gone to the Continent to quell one insurrection, was 
recalled to England by another of a much more threatening nature ; planned, 
not by the English, but by the Norman barons, their conquerors and despoilers. 
William Fitzosbem, the prime favourite and counsellor of the Conqueror, 
had died a violent aeath in Flanders, and had been succeeded in his English 
domains, and the earldom of Hereford, by his son, Roger Fitzosbem. This 
young nobleman negotiated a marriage between his sister Emma and Ralph 
or Raoul de Gaol, a Breton by birth, and earl of Norfolk in England by the 
right of the sword. For some reason not explained, this alliance was dis- 
pleasing to the king, who ^t from Normandy to prohibit it. The parties 
were enraged by this prohibition, which they also determined not to obey; 
and on the day which had been previously fixed for the ceremony, Emma, tho 
affianced, was conducted to Norwich, where a wedding-feast was celebrated, 
that was fatal to all that were present at it. Among the guests who had been 
invited, rather for the after-act than to do honour to the bride and bridegroom, 
was Waltheof, the husband of Judith [whom William had recently created 
earl of Northumbria]. A sumptuous feast was followed by copious libations; 
and when the heads of the guests were heated by wiue, the earls of Hereford 
and Norfolk, who wore already committed by carrjdug the forbidden marriage 
into effect, and who knew tlic implacable temper of William, opened their 
plans with a wild and energetic eloquence. 

Tho great object of the Norman conspirators was to gain over Earl Wal- 
theof, whose warlike qualities and groat popularity with tho Eng l ish were 
well known to them, and when they proceeded to divulge the particulars of 
their plan, the carls of Hereford and Norfolk allured him with tho promise of 
a third of Engird, which was to be partitioned into the old Saxon kingdoms 
of Wessex, Mercia, and Northumberland. With the fumes of wine in his head, 
and a general ardour and enthusiasm around him, Waltlieof, it is said, gave 
his approval to the conspiracy; but, according to one version of tlie story, 
the next morning, “ when he had consulted with his pillow', and awaked liis 
wits to perceive the danger whereuuto he was drawn, he determined not to 
move in it,” and took measures to prevent its breaking out. A more generally 
I’eceived account, however, is, that Waltheof, seeing from the first the madness 
of the scheme, and the little probability it offered of benefiting the Englisli 
people, refused to engage in it, and only took an oath of secrecy. Tlio whole 
project, indeed, was insane; the discontented barons had scarcely a chance of 
succeeding against the established authority and the genius of William; and 
their success, had it been possible, would have proved a curse to the country ; 
a step fatally retrograde; a going back towanfe the time of the Baxon Hep- 
tarchy, when E^land was fractured into a number of potty hostile states. 
It IS quite certain that Waltheof never took up arms, nor did any overt act 
of treason, but in his uneasine® of mind, and his confidence in so dear a con- 
nection, he (hsclosed to his_ wife Juditli all that had been done in Norwich 
Castle ; and this confidence is generally believed to have been the main cause 
of his ruin. 

Roger Fitzosbem Md Ralph do Gael, the real heads of the confederacy, 
were hurried into action liefore their scheme was ripe, for their secret was 
betrayed by some one. The first of these earls, who had collected his followers 
and a considerable number of Welsh, was checked in his attempt to cross the 
Severn at Worcester, nor could he find a passage at any other point. W'alter 
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cle Lacy, a great baron in those parts, soon brought up a mixed host of English 
and Nomians, that rendered the earl of Hcrelord’s project of crossing the 
Severn, to co-operate with his lirother-in-law in the heart of England, alto- 
gether hopeless. Lanfranc, the Italian archbishop of Canterbury, who acted 
as viceroy during William’s absence, proceeding with the greatest decision, 
also sent troops from London and Winchester to oppose Fitzosbern, at whose 
head he hurled, at the same time, the terrible sentence of exconinninication. 
In writing to the king in Normandy, the primate said: “It would be with 
pleasure, ami as envoy of God, that we could welcome you among us, but,’’ 
added the energetic old priest, “ do not hurry 
yourself to cross the sea, for it would bo put- 
ting us to shame to come and aid us in de- 
stroying such traitors and thieves.” The earl 
of Horolord fell back from the Seveni, and Ills 
brother-m-law, the carl of Norfolk, left to 
himself, and unable to procure in time assist- 
ance, for which ho had applied to the Lanes, 
was suddenly attacked by a royal army of 
very superior force, led by Odo, tho bi.slioi> 
of Bayeux, who obtainc’d a complete victory, 
and cut off the right foot of every prisoni'r 
ho made. The earl letreated to Nonvich, 
garrisoned his castle with tho most trusty of 
his followers, and, leaving his bride to defend 
it, passed over to Ilrittauy, in hopes of oli- 
taining succour from his eountrynicn. 'Oie 
daughter of William Eitzosbeni defended 
Norwich ('astle with gieat bravery; and 
w'hen, at, tlioend of three months, she cAipitu- 
lated, she obtained mikl terms for her garri- 
son, which was almo,st entirelj? eoinixised of 
Bwstons. They <lkl not suffiic in life or limb, 
but were shipped off to the Contiiieut within 
forty days. 

'The Bretons generally Inul rendeml them- 
selves unpopular at William’s court. With 
the true character of their race, they •were A!fOLo-NoiiMA.«T CosTttMK 
irascible, turlnilont, factious, and much more (netem- laco \ n.) 

devoted to tho head of their clan than to tho 

king. When they w'ore embarked, Lanfranc wrote to his master, “ ( llory |K^ to 
God, your kingdom is at last purgeil of the tilth of thew* Br<>tons.” The king 
invatled Brittany, in the ho^)eof exterminating the fugitive earl <»f Norhdk in 
his native castle, and reducing that i>n)vince to ontin* subjc'ction; but, after 
laying an unsuccessful siege tf) tho town of J)ol, h(5 wiw obligf'd to retina uehmi 
an anny of Bmtons, who w(T 0 supix)rle(l by tint Freiaih king, William then 
creased the Channel to HUp])rc'.s.s the iusurreetiou in England; hut by the time 
he arrived there was little left for him to do exe<*pt to punish the principal 
offenders. The earl of Hereford had Is'eii followed, <lef(‘ated, and taken 
prisoner, and many of his adherents, Welsh, English, and Normans, hanged 
on hi^ giblxsts, or hlind(i<l, or mutilated. At a royfd «)urt De Gael was out- 
lawed, and his orothcr-in-iaw, Fitzoslxsm, condemned to perpetual inipriaon;- 
ment and the forfeiture of his proj^erty. Scarcely one of the guests at the 
ill-augured marriage of Emma escaixxl with life, an<l even tho inhabitaata 
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of the town of Norwich felt the weight of royal vengeance The last and most 
conspicuous victim was Waltheof, who had been ^dty, at most, of a mis- 
prision of treason. His secret had been betrayed by his wife Judith, who is 
said, moreover, to have accused him of inviting over the Danish fleet, which 
now made its appearance on the coast of Norfolk. The motive that made 
this heartless woman seek the death of her brave and generous husband, 
was a passion she had conceived for a Norman nobleman, whom she hopcfl 
to maiTy if she could but be made a widow. Others, however, although 
acting under different impulses, were quite as urgent as the Conqueror’s niece 
for the execution of the English earl. These were Norman barons, who had 
cast the eyes of affection on his honours and estates — “Ins great possessions 
being his mcatest enemies.” 

The judges were divided in opinion as to the proper sentence, some of them 
maintaining that, as a revolted English subject, Waltheof ought to die ; others, 
that as an officer of the king, and accordiag to Norman law, he ought only 
to suffer the minor punishment of perpetual imprisonment. Tlu'so diffcroucos 
of opinion lasted nearly a whole year, during which the carl was confined in 
the royal citadel of Wmchestcr. At length his wife and other enemies pre- 
vailed, the sentence of death was pronounced, and confinned by the king, 
who is said to have long wished for tlie opportunity of putting him out of his 
way. Tlie unfortunate son of that groat and good Eail Riward, whom Shake- 
speare has immortalised, was executed on a hill, a short distance from the town 
of Winchester, at a vciy early hour in the morning, and in groat haste, lest 
tl\e citizens should become aware of his fate and attempt a rescue. Ilis 
body was thrown into a hole dug at a cross-road, and covorecl with earth 
in a hurry; but the king was induced to permit its removal tlicnce, and the 
English monks of Crojrland, to whom the deceased earl had been a l)cnefaclor, 
took it up and carried it to their abbey, where they gave it a more honourable 
sepulture. The patriotic superstition of the nation soon converted the dead 
warrior into a saint, and the imiversol grief of the English people found some 
consolation in giving a ready credence to the miracles saiil to be performed 
at his tomb. The Anglo-Saxon hagiology seems to have abounded, jWond 
that of most other nations, in unfortunate patriots and heroes wlio had Imloii 
in battle against the invaders of the country. 

And what became of the widow of the bravo son of Sward— of the “ in- 
famous Judith,” as she is called by nearly all the chroniclcm ? So far from 
permitting her to marry the man of whom she was eruimourcd her uncle 
William, who was most despotic in these matters, and claimed as’ part of his 
prerogative the right of diwosing of female wards, insisted on her giving 
her hand to one Simon, a Frenchman of Senlis, a very brave soldier, but 
lame and deformed ; and when tlio perverse widow rejected the match with 
insulting language, he drove her from his presence, deprived her of all Wal- 
theqf s estates, and gave thcjm to Sunon, without the incuTnbranc.e of sudi 
a wife. Cast from the king’s favour, and reduced to poverty she beesame 
almost as unpopular with the Normans as she waw? witli the Ei^lish • and tlie 
wretebed woman, hated by all, or justly contemned, passed tho rest of her 
life in wandering in different comers of England, seeking to hide her shamo 
in remote and secluded places. 

The Normans had been gradually encroaching on tho Welsh territory, 
both on the side of the Dee and on the ade of the Severn, and now William 
in person led a formidable army into Wales, where he is said to have struck 
such terror, that the native princes performed feudal hotnage to him at 
St. David’s, and delivered many hostages and Norman and En^iah prisoners, 
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with which he returned as a “ victorious eonqucnjr In the; north of Enfjland 
he made no further ]^rogress, and had considerable difficulty in retaining 
the land he had occupied. The Scots again crossed the Tweed and the Tjuic, 
and much harassed the Norman barons. At the approach of a superior 
army they retired; but William’s oflic.ers did not follow them, and the only 
result of the expeuition, on the kmg’s side, was the founding of the city of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. The impression made upon Scotland by the Con- 
queror when he had marched in person must have been of the slightest kind, 
and his cu’cumstances never permitted him to ivturn. 


TIIK RKVOLT OF ROnKliT (1077-1079 A.I).) 

He was now wounded by the sharp tooth of filud <lisc)b(‘dicnce, and obliged 
to be freciucntly, and for loug intei-vals, on tJie C’ontiiu'nt, where a fierce and 
imnatural war was waged between father and son. When William first 
received the submission of the province of Maine, ho had proini.sed the in- 
habitants to make his eldest son, Rolicrt, thc'ir prince; and l)(‘forc ilcparting 
for the conquest of England he stipulated that, in ease of siicc.i'ciling in his 
enterprise, ho would resign the duchy of Nonnandy to the same son. So con- 
fident was lie of success, that ho peniiittcd thf; Norman chiefs, who consented to 
and legalised the appointment, to swear fealty and render homage to young 
Iloliert as their future sovereign. But all this was done to allay the jealousy 
of the king of Franco, and his other neighboni'S, uneasy at the prospect of liis 
vastly extending powi'r; and when ho was firmly seated in his oon()uest, and 
liail stmngthcncrl his hands, William oixuily showed his determination of 
keeping and ruling both his insular kingiloni anti his continental duchy, 
(irown up to man’s estate, llobert claimoi I wliat he considered his right. “ kly 
son, I wot not to tJirow off my clothes till f go to Ixsl,” was the homely but 
decisive answer of liis father. 

Roliert was brave to rashness, ambitious, imjKitient of cominaml; and a 
young prince in his circmnstauces was never yet without, udherents and coun- 
sellors, to urge hun to those extreme mousiiros on which thi'y found their 
own hopes of fortune and advanceuiont.. Ilts rcas suspected of fanning fJie 
flames of discontent in Brittany iis well as hi Maine, and to have had an under- 
standing with the king of hYance, when tliat monarch fnistrated William’s 
attempt to S(iize the fugitive Breton, Ralph do Gael, and forced the king of 
England to raise Uio siege of Hoi. Some circumstances, which added to the 
numlior of the unnatural olemeiiis already (mgagefl, made Robert declare 
himself more openly. Tn person ho was less favoim'd by nature than his 
two younger brothers, William and Ui'iiry, who sewned to engross all their 
father’s favour, and who prolmbly made au impw)|)er use of tlie nickname 
of Courto-heme,'- which was given to Robert on account of the shortnosa of 
his legs. By the inediiitlon of Iiis mother, who seimis to have been fondly 
attached to him, Robert/ was reconciled to his faUier; but l.he reconciliation 
did not last long, for Uie prince wjis as impatient for authority as over. At 
longt,h Robert wont to his father and again di'nwuided possession of Normandy ; 
but the king again refusiid him, exhorting him, at the same time, to change 
his associate for serious old men, like the royal counsellor iukI prime minister, 
Archbishop Lanfmuc. "Biro,” said RoIku’I bhuitly, "1 came hero to claim 
my right, and not to listi'n to sermons; I heard plenty of tiiem, and tedious 

> T/itrmlly “ Hhort-liottc,” or " Hhort-l)00t”— Ocrca.— OnfmV. Vildl.e 
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ones, too, ■when I was learning my grammar.” The king wrathfuUy replied 
that he would never give up Normandy, his native land, nor share with 
another any part of England which he had won with his own toil and peril. 

“Well, then,” said Robert, “I will go and bear arms among strangers, 
and perhaps I shall obtain from them what is refused to me by my father.” 
He set out accordingly, and wandered through Flanders, Lorraine, Gascony, 
and other lands, visiting dukes, coimts, and rich burgesses, relating his griev- 
ances and asking assistance; but all the money he got on these eleemosynary 
circuits he dissipated among minstrels and jugglers, parasites and prostitutes, 
and was tiius obliged to go again a-begging, or borrow money at an enormous 
interest. Queen Matilda, whose maternal tenderness was not estranged by 
the follies and vices of her son, contrived to remit him several sums when ho 
was in great distress. William discovered this, and sternly forbade it for the 
future. But her heart still yearning for the prodigal the queen made further 
remittances, and her secret was again betrayed. The king then reproached 
her, in bitter terms, for distributing among his enemies the treasures he gave 
her to guard for liimself, and ordorcil the arrest of Samson, her messenger 
who had carried the money. 

After leading a vagabond life for some time, Robert repaired to the French 
court, and King Philip, still finding in him the instrument he wanted, openly 
espoused his cause, and established him in the castle of Gerberoy, on the 
veiy confines of Normandy, where ho .supported himself by plundering tlie 
neighbouring country, and whence he corresponded with the disaffected in 
the duchy. Burning witli rage, the king crassod the Channel with a for- 
midable English array, and came in person to direct the siege of the strong 
castle of Gerberoy. With all his faults, Robert had many good and generous 
c|ualitie.s, which singularly endeared him to his friends when living, and which, 
mong with his cruel misfortunes, caused him to be mourned when dead. 
Ambition, passion, and evil counsel had lulled and stupefied, but had not 
extirpated his natural feelings. One day, in a sally from his ca.stle, he chanced 
to engage in single combat with a stalwart warrior clad in mail, and concealed, 
like himself, witli the visor of his holm. Both were valiant and well skillecl 
in the u.so of their weapons; but, after a fierce combat, Robert wounded and 
unhorsed his antagonist. In the voice of the fallen warrior, who shouted 
for assistance, the prince, who was about to follow uji his advantage' witlx a 
death-stroke, recognised his father, and, instantly dismounting, fell on his 
knees, craved forgiveness with tcairs, and helping him to Ills siwldlo, saw him 
safely out of the rnelie. William rode away to his camp on Robert’s horse, 
smarting with his woimd, and still cursing his son, who had so seasonably 
mounted him. He relinquished the siege of Gerberoy in despair, and went 
to Rouen, where, as sooti as his temper permitted, hLs wife and bishops, with 
many of the Norman nobles, laboured to reconcile him again to Robert. 

For a long time the ivon-ncartod king was deaf to their entreaties, or only 
irritated by them. “ Why,” cried he, “ do you solicit me in favour of a traitor 
who has seduced my men — ^my very pupils in war, whom I fed with my own 
bread, and invested with the knightly arms they wear ? ” At last he yielded, 
and Robert, having a^ain knelt and wept before him, received his father’s 
pardon, and accompanied him to England. But even now the reconciliation 
on the part of the unforgiving king was a more matter of policy, and Robert, 
finding no symptoms of returning affection, and fearing for his life or liberty, 
soon fled for tlie third time, and never saw his father's Luxe again. His de- 
parture was followed by another paternal malediction, which was never 
revoked. 
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THE UPRISING AT DURHAM 

Walcher of Lorraine, installed in the bishopric of Durham and his strong 
castle “on the highest hih,” united to his episcopal functions the political 
and military government oi Northumberland. The earl-bishop boasted that 
he was equally skilful in repressing rebellion with the edge of the sword, and 
reforming the morals of the Engli^ by eloquent discourse. But the Loiramer 
was a harsh taskmaster to the English, laying heavy labours and taxes upon 
tiicm, and permitting the officers under him and his men-at-arms to plunder, 
insult, and kill them with unpunity. Ligulf, an Englishman of noble birth, 
and endeared to the whole province, ventured, on being robbed by some 
of Walcher’s satellites, to lay his complaint before the bishop Shortly after 
making this accusation, Li^f was murdered by night in his manor-house;, 
near the city of Durham, and it was well proved that one Gilbert, and others 
in the bishop’s sendee, were the peipetrators of the foul deed. 

“ Hereupon,” says an old Tvriter, “ the malice of tlie people was kindled 
agauist him, and when it was known that he had received the murderers into 
his house, and favoured them as before, they stomached the matter highly.” 
Secret meetings were held at the dead of night, and the Northumbrians, who 
had lost none of their old spirit, and were absolutely driven to madness, 
because, among other causes of endearment, Ligulf had married the widow 
of Earl Si ward, the mother of the unfortunate Earl Waltheof, resolved to take 
a sanguiuaiy vengeance. Both partias met by a^ement at Gatoshearl; the 
bishop, who protested his innocence of the homicide, in the pomp of power, 
surrounded by his retainers; the Nortliuiubrians in humble guise, as if to 
petition their lord for justice, though every man among them carried a sharp 
weapon hid under his ganunni. The bishop, alarmed at the number of Plnglisn 
that continued to flock to the place* of rendezvous, retired with all his ret- 
inue into tho church. Tlio pi'oplo then signified in plain tenns that, unless 
he came forth and showed himself, they would fire the place where he stood. 
As he did not move, the threat was executed. Then, seeing tlio smoke and 
flames arising, he caused Gilbert and his accomplices to be thrust out of Uic 
church. Tho people fell with savage joy on the murderers of Ligulf, and out 
them to pieces. Ilalf-suflocated by the heat and smoke, the bishop himself 
wrapped tho skirts of his gown over his face, and came to the threshold of tho 
door. Then; seems to have been a moment of hesitation; but a voice was 
heard among tho crowd, saying, “Good rede, short rede! slay ye the bishop!” 
and the bishop was slain accordingly. 

Tho foreigners had nothing left but tho alternative of being burned alive 
or perishing by tho sword. The bishop’s chaplain (Ijcofwbic] soomf'd to 
give a preference to tho former death, for ho lingered long in tho burning 
church ; but in the end he was compollwl, by the raging fire, to come out, and 
was also slain and hacked to pieces — “as ho had well des(;rvod,” adds an old 
historian, “being tho main promoter of all tho mischief that had been done, 
in the country.” Of all who had accompanioil tho bishop to the tragical 
meeting at Gateshead, only two wore loft alive, and tliesc were menials of 
English birth. Above one hundred men, Nonnana and Flemings, perished 
with Walcher. 

William intrusted to one bishop die office of avenging another. His 
half-brother, Odo, tho fierce bisliop of Bayoux, marched to Durham witli a 
numerous anny. lie found no force on foot to resist him, but ho treated the 
whole country as an insurgent province, and making no distinction of persons, 
M. w.— voifc xvin. o 
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and employing no judicial forms, he beheaded or mutilated all the men he 
could find m theu- houses. Some persons of property bought their lives by 
sm-rendering everything they possessed. By this exterminating expedition 
Odo obtained the reputation of being one of the greatest “ iloniinators of the 
English”; but it seems to have been the last he commanded, and disgraced 
with cruelty, during the reign of William. 

THE ARREST OP ODO (1082 A.D.) 

This churchman, besidc.s being bishop of Bayeux in Normandy, was carl 
of Kent in England, and held many high offices in this island, where he had 
accumulated enormous wealth, chiefly by extortion, or a base selling of justice. 
For some yearn a splendid dream of ambition, which he thought he could 
realise by means of money, increased his rapacity. There wore many in- 
stances in those ages of kings becoming monks, but not one of a priost becoming 
a king Profane crowns being out of his reach, Odo aspired to a sacred one — 
tiiat triple crown of Rome, which gradually obtained, in another sliapc, a 
homage more widely extended than that paid to the Caesars. Ills dream was 
cherished by the predictions of some Italian astrologers, who, living in his 
service, and being well paid, assured him that he would be the successor of 
Gregory VII, the reigning pope. Odo opened a coiTes])ondoncc with the 
Eternal City by means of English and Norman pilgrims who were constantly 
flocking thither, bought a pmace at Romo, and sent rich presents to the 
senators HLs project was not altogether so visionary as it lias bt'on con- 
sidered by most writers, and we can hardly imdorstand why his half-brother, 
William, should have checked it, unless indeed his interference proceeded 
from his desire of getting possession of the bishop’s wealth. The influence 
of gold had been felt before now in the college of cardinals and the elections 
of popes. It is qmte certain that a considerable number of the Norman chiefs 
entered into Odo’s views; and when he made up his mmd to sot out for Italy 
in person, a brilliant escort was formed for him. 

The king was in Nornmdy when ho heard of tliis expedition, and lioing 
resolute in his determination of stopping it, ho instantly sot sail for England. 
He surprised the aspirant to the popedom at the Isle of Wight, seized liis 
treasures, and summoned him before a council of Norman barons hastily 
assembled at that island. Here the king accused his half-brotlior of “untruth 
and sinister dealings” — of having abused his power, both as viceroy and 
judge, and as an earl of tho realm — of having maltreated the English beyond 
measure, to the great danger of the common cause — of having robbou tho 
churches of the land — and fanally, of having seduced and attempted to cairy 
out of England, and beyond the Alps, the warriors of the king, who needed 
their services for the safe keeping of tho kingdom. Havhig exposed his 
grievances, William asked the council what such a brother desciwcd at his 
liands. No one durst answer, “Arrest him, then!” cried the king, “and 
see that he be well looked to!” If they had boon backward in pronouncing 
an opinion, they were still more averse to lay hands on a bishop ; not one of 
the council moved, though it was the king tlmt ordered them. William then 
advanced himself, and seized the prolain by his robe. “I am a clerk — a 
priest,” cried Odo ; “ I am a minister of the Lord : tho pope alone has tho right 
of judging me! ” But his brother, without loosuig his hold, replied, “ I do not 
arrest you as bishop of Bayeux, but as earl of Kent,” Odo was carried forth- 
with to Normandy, and, instead of crossing the Alps and the Apennines, was 
shut up in a castle. 
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william’s last years 

Soon after imprisoning liis brother, William lost his wife, Matilda, whom he 
tenderfy loved ; and after her death it was observed or fancied he became more 
suspicious, more jealous of the authority of his old companions-in-arms, and 
more avaricious than ever. The coming on of old age is, however, enough in 
itself to accoimt for such a change in such a man. After a lapse of ten years 
the Danes were again heard of, and their throats of invading England kept 
William in a state of anxiety for nearly two whole years, and wore the cause 
of his laying fresh burdens upon his English subjects. He revived the odious 
Danogeld; and because many lands and manors, which had been charged with 
it in the time of the Anglo-Saxon kings, had been specially exempted from 
this tax when he granted them in fief to his nobles, he made up the doficiijticy 
by raisuig it upon the other lauds, to the rate of six shillings a hide. 

The money he thus obtained, with part of the treasures he had amassed, 
was employed in hiring and bringing over foreign auxiliaries; for though he 
could rely on an English army when fighting against Frenchmen, or the people 
of Nonnandy, Maine, and Brittany, he could not trust them at homo; and 
he well know that many of them on the eastern and northeastern shores 
would join the Danish invaders heart and hand, instead of opiiosiug them. 
These hordes of foreigners sorely oppressed the natives, for William quartered 
them throughout the coimtry, to oe paid as well as supported. To complete 
the miseries inflictod upon England at this time, William ordered all the laud 
lying near the searcoast to be laid waste, so that if the Danes should land 
they would find no ready sujiply of food or forage. 

Another doinostie calamity aflUcted tho later years of the (lonqucror — 
for he saw a violent jealousy growing up between his favourite sonsj William 
and Henry, llobert, his eldest son, continued an exile or fugitive; and 
Richard, his second son in order of birth (but whom some make illegitimatid? 
had been gored to death by a stag, some ycara Ixiloro, as ho was hunting in 
the New Forest; and he was noted by tho old English annalists as being the. 
first of several of the Couiiueror’s progimy that perished in that jilaec — “ the 
justice of God puuishuig in him his father’s disixiopling of that coxmtiy.” 

Forhaps no single act of tho Conquomr inflictea more misery within the 
limits of its ojxiration, and certainly none has liccn more bitterly stigmatised, 
than his seizure and wasting of the lands in llampshu'c, to make himself a 
huntiug-giKiund. Like most of the great men of the time, who hud few 
other auiusemonts, William was passionately fond of the chase. The Anglo- 
Haxon kings hod the same taste, and left many royal parks and fori'sts in all 
parts of England, wherein he might have gratifieil a reasonable passion; Imt 
ho was not satisfied with the possession of tluise, and rosolvi'd to have a vast 
limiting-ground “for his insatiate and superfluous iiloasure,” in the close 
neighbourhood of the royal city, Winchester, his favourite jilace of rcsidciic.e- 
In an early part of his reign he therefore seized all the southwestern part of 
Hamiishiro, measuring thirty miles from Salisbury to tho sea, and in circum- 
ference not much less than ninety miles. It included many fertile and culti- 
vateil raanora, which ho caused to be totally absorbed in the surroimcling 
wilderness, and many towns or villages, with no fewer than tliirty-six mother 
or parish churches, all which he demolished, and drove away the people, 
making them no compensation. According to the indisputable authority of 
Domesday Book, in which wo have an account of tho state of Hiis torritoiy 
both before and after its “afforestation,” the damage done to private prop- 
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erty must have been immense. In au extent of nearly ninety miles m cir- 
cumference, one hundred and eight places, manors, villages, or hamlets suf- 
fered in a greater or less degree. The seizure of a waste or wholly uninhabited 
district would have been nothing extraordmary : it was the suffermgs of the 
people, who were driven from their villages, the wrongs done the clergy, whose 
churches were destroyed — that made the deep and ineffaceable impression. 

At the same time that the Ckmciueror thus enlarged the field of his own 
pleasures at the expense of his subjects, he enacted now laws, by which he 
prohibited huntmg in any of his forests, and rendered the penalties more 
severe than ever had been inflicted for such offences. At this period the 
killing of a man might be atoned for by payment of a moderate fine or 
composition; but not so, by the New Forest laws, the slaying of one of the 
king’s beasts of chase. “lie ortlained,” says the Suxon Chronicle,! “that 
whosoever should kill a stag or a deer should Ixavc his eyes torn out.” These 
forest laws, which were executed with rigour against the English, caused 
great misery ; for many of them depended on the chase as a chief means of 
subsistence. By including in his royal domain all the great forests of Eng- 
land^ and insisting on his right to grant or refuse permission to hunt in them, 
William gave sore offence to many of his Nonnan nobles, who wore as much 
addicted to the sport as himself, but who were prohibited from keeping sport- 
ing dogs, even on their own estates, unless they sulxjccted the poor animals 
to a mutilation of the forepaws, that rendered them unfit for hunting. 


DOMESDAY BOOK AND THE GEMOT AT SALISBTTET (1085-1086 A.D.) 

Of William’s changes in the possession of landed property, Domesday 
Book is the great recorci. This uui<jue and invaluable document was drawn up 
in pursuance of a decree passed in the Christmas assembly of 1085-1086, 
and the neccssaiy survey was made in the course of the first seven montlis of 
1086. The inunediatc object of the survey was a fiscal one, to insure that 
the tax on the land known as Danegeld ‘ might be more regularly paid and 
more fairly assessed. But William further took care to have a complete pic- 
ture of his kingdom drawn up. We are told in all cases by whom the laud 
was held at the time of the survey, and by whom it had been held in tlic 
time of Kmg Edward. 

We are told what was the value of the laud at those two dates. This is 
the essence of the inquiry ; but we also get a mass of statistics, and a mass 
of personal and local detail of every kind. As a more list of landowners 
under Edward and under William, it enables us to trace the exact degree to 
which land had passed from Englishmen to Normans. And the incidental 
notices of tenures, customs, personal anecdotes, the local institutions of dis- 
tricts and towns, are at least as valuable as the essential parts of the survey. 
With their help we can see England as it was in 1086 more clearly than we 
can see it at any earlier time, more clearly than we can see it at any later 
time for a long while after. And not the least instructive thing about the 
survey is the light which it throws on the general character of William’s gov- 
ernment, the system of legal fictions, the strict regard to a formal justice. 
William is assumed throughout as the lawful ana immediate successor of 

* The more correct name is Heregeld, that Is, a tax for the support of a paid military force* 
Danegeld is, in strictness, money paid to the Danes as blackmiul by -®thelr8a and others. But, 
as both payments were impopular, the two names pot confounded, and Danegeld became tlio 
received name of the chief airect tax paid in those times 
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Edward. The reigu of Harold is ignored. The grant of William is assumed 
as the one lawful source of property ; but there is throughout a clear deare 
to do justice according to that doctrine, to secure every man in his right, as 
William understood right, without any regard to race or rank. Powerful 
Normans, William’s own brothers among them, arc entered as withholding 
lands wrongfully, sometimes from other Normans, sometimes from English- 
men. Domesday, in short, may be set alongside of the English Chronielo as 
one of the two great and unique sources of English history. They are pos- 
sessions which have no parallel elsewhere.® 

When in 1086 work on the Domesday Book was completed, William sum- 
moned a gi’eat assembly or qemot of all the landowners of all England to 
meet him at Salisbury. William’s experience as a continental feudal lord 
probably determined the taking of such steps as would forever preclude the 
introduction of the evils of the French system into England. Therefore" to 
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every landholding man in his kingdom, whether as tenant-in-ehief he hel<l his 
grant of the king, or whether as sub-tenant he held of an interinediato lord, 
a summoi^ was (lirccted. When they woio all gathered together, gmit an<l 
small, William made each tenant kneel before him and swear fealty to him, 
and make oath that ho would bo “ faithful to him against all other men.’’ 
It was this gemot at Salisbury that marks the dilTcreuce between the feuda- 
lism of England and the feudalism of the Continent. According to the 
oontinoutal system every tenant swore fealty to the lord of whom he held 
his land. But only such tenants as held directly of the crown swore fesilty 
to the king. The result of this system was that the sulvtonants felt their 
allcgianco to their lord of more weight than their allegiance to the king, and 
in case the lord relwllod against tho king they wore l»und by their oaths 
to assist him. In England, from 1086 on, every landowner owed his services 
first to the king, and by his oath was bound to forsake his immediately 
superior lord if the latter revolted against the king. 

“No one act in English history,” says Freeman,® “is more inijxirtant 
than this. By it William secured his realm against the growth of feudal 
doctrines and their abusi’is. It catablishcd the principle that, whatever duty 
a man might owe to an inferior lord, his duty to his sovereign lord, the king, 
came first. When this rule was once established, tho mightiest earl in Eng- 
land could never be to William what William himself was to his own lord, 
the kii^ of the French. This one act of the wisdom of the Conqueror secured 
the unity of England forever.”* 
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THE DEATH OP THE CONQUEROE (1087 A.D ) 

Shortly after receiving these new pledges, William, accompanied by his 
two sons, passed over to the Contment, followed by the numberless curses 
of the English people. The enterprise he had on hand was a war with France, 
for the possession of the city of Mantes, with the temtoiy situated between 
the Epte and the Oise, which was then called the country of Vexin. ’William 
at first entered into negotiations for this territory, which he claimed as his 
right; but Philip, the French king, after amusing his rival for a while with 
quibbles and sophisms, mai'chcd troops into the country, and secretly author- 
ized some of his barons to make incursions on the frontiers of Nonnandy. 

During the negotiations William fell sick, and kept his bed. As he ad- 
vanced in years he grew excessively fat ; and, spite of his violent exercise, 
his indulgence in the pleasures of the table had given him considerable ro- 
tundity of person. On the_ score of many grudges, his hatred of the French 
Ising was intense ; and Philip now drove him to frenzy by saying, as a good 
joke among his courtiers, that his cousin William was a long while lying-in, 
but that no doubt there would be a fine churching when he was delivered. 
On hearing this coarse and insipid jest, the conqueror of England swore by 
the most terrible of his oaths— by the splendour and birth of Christ — that he 
would be churched in Notre Dame, the cathedral of Paris, and present so 
many wax torches that all Prance should be set in a blaze. 

It was not until the end of July (1087) that he was in a state to mount 
his war-horse, though it is asserted by a contemporary tliat ho was convar 
lescent before then, and expressly waited that season to make his vengeance 
the more dreadful to the country. The com was almost ready for the sickle, 
the gi-aijes hung in rich ripening clusters on the vines, when William marched 
his cavalry through the com-fields, and made his soldieiy tear up the vines 
by the roots, and cut down the pleasant trees. His destructive host was 
soon before Mantes, which either was taken by surprise and ti’cacheiy, or 
offered but a feeble resistance. At his orders the troops fired the unfortu- 
nate town, sparing neither church nor monastery, but doing their best to 
reduce the whole to a heap of aslies. As the Conqueror rode up to view the 
ruin he had made, his horse put his forefeet on some embers or hot emders, 
which caused him to swerve or plunge so violently that the heavy rider was 
thrown on the high pommel of the saddle and grievously bruised. 

The king dismounted in |reat pain, and never more put foot in stirrup. 
He was carried slowly in a litter to Rouen and again laid in his bed. The 
bmise had produced a rupture ; and being in a bad habit of body, and some- 
what advanced in years, it was soon evident to all, and even to himself, 
that the consequence would be fatd. He had himself carried to the monas- 
tery of St. Gervase, outside of the city walls, where bo lingered for six weeks, 
surrounded by doctors, who could do him no good, and by priests and monks, 
who, at least, did not neglect the opportunity of doing much good for them- 
selves. Becoming sensible of the approach of death, his heart softened for 
the first time, and he is said to have felt a keen remorse for the crimes and 
craeltics he had committed . He sent money to Mantes, to rebuild the churches 
he had burned, and ho ordered laige sums to be paid to tlie churches and 
nionasteries in England. At length he consented to the instant release of 
his state^risonors, some of whom had pined in dungeons for more than twenty 
years. (5f those that were English among these captives, the most con- 
spicuous were Earl Morcar, Beom, and UTnoth or Wulfnolh, the broUier 
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of Harold; of the Normans, Roger Fitzosbern, fonnerly carl of Hereford, 
and Odo, bishop of Bayeux, his own half-biolhor. The pardon which was 
wrung from him with most difficulty was that of Odo, whom, at first, ho ex- 
cepted in his act of grace, saying he w'as a firebrand that would ruiu both 
England and Normandy if set at large. 

His two yomiger sons, William and Henry, were assiduous round the 
death-bed of the king, waiting impatiently for the declaration of his last will. 
A day or two before his death, the Conqueror assembled some of his chief 
prelates and barons in his sick chamber, and declared m their presence tliat 
he bequeathed the duchy of Normaudjr, with Maine and its other dependencies, 
to his eldest son, Robert, whom, it is alleged, he could not put aside in the 
order of .succession, as tlu* Normans were mindful of the oaths tliey had taken, 
with his father’s consent, to that unfortunate iirinee, and wore much attaclicd 
to him. “As to the crown of England,” said the dying monarch, “I be- 
queath it to no one, as I did not receive it, like the duchy of Normandy, in 
inheritance from my father, hut acciuired it by comiuest and the slu'diliiig of 
blood with mine own good sword. The succession to that kingdom I thci'c- 
forc leave to the decision of God, only de.siring most fei-vcntly that my son 
William, who has ever been dutiful to me in all things, may obtain it, uml 
prosper in it.” 

“And what do you give unto me, O my father?” iinpaticutly cried Prince 
Henry, who had not boon inentioiusl in this distrihiitioii. “Five thousand 
pounds’ weight of silver out. of my tn'usury,” was his answer. “But w'liat 
can I do with five thousand ixiuiids of silver, if I have neither lands nor a 
home?” “Be patient,” replied the king, “ and have trust in the Lord ; suffer 
thy elder brothers to pr(‘Codo thee — thy time will come after theirs.”^ Henry 
went straight., and drew the silver, which he weighed with great can*, and 
then funrislied himself with a strong coffer, well protc'cted with locks and iron 
bindings, to keep his treasure iu. William left the king’s bedside, at the, same 
time, and, without wailing to st‘e the, breath out of the old man’s Imdy, luifl- 
tenod over to l<lnglau<l to look after his crown. 

About sunrise on the 9th of H<‘pt<*iiilx!r the Conqueror was for a moment 
roused from a stupor into wliich he had fallen liy the sound of bolls; he eagerly 
inquired what the noise meant., and was juiswered that they wi-re tolling the 
hour of prime in t.he church of Ht.. Mary. Ho lifted his hands to heaven, 
and saying, “1 recommend my soul to iny hwly Mary, the holy mother of 
God,” instantly expired.'* 


TIlK lUmiAIj OV TIIK CONQT/KUOR 

The monkish historian, l)rderic\is Vitalis.i/ who livi'd during the latter 
part of William’s roi^n, hiw kift iu his licclrnmlu'al UinUmj a slartling pic- 
ture of the events which followed the king’s death,® 

The physicians and others who wrsro iireseiit, who had watched the king 
all niglit wliile he slept, his ruiiosc neillier broken by cries nor gi'oana, sa'.ing 
him now expire so suddenly and unexpectedly, were much astonished, and 
became as men who had lost their wits. Notwithstanding, the wealthiest of 
them mounted their horses tuid deparWd in haste to soem'o their property. 
But the inferior attendants, ol>s<’rving thiit their nuiatcrs had <lisappearcd, 
laid hands on tlio arms, the plate, the robes, the liaciiu and all tho royal fur- 
niture, and leaving the coiqiso almost naked on the noor of the house, has- 
tened away. Oliservc then, I pray you, my readers, how little trust con lie 
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placed in human fidelity. All these servants snatched up what they could 
of the TOTal effects, like so many kites, and took to their heels with their 
booty. Roguery thus came forth from its hiding-place the moment the great 
justiciary was dead, and first exercised its rapacity round the coipse of him 
who had so long repressed it. 

Intelligence of the king’s death was quickly spread, and, far and near, 
the hearts of those who heard it were filled with joy or grief. Behold this 
mighty prince, who was lately obsequiously obeyed by more than a hundred 
thousand men in arms, and at whose nod nations trembled, was now stripped 
by his own attendants, in a house which was not his own, and left on the 
bare ground from the hour of primes to that of tierce. 

Meanwhile, the citizens of Rouen having heard of the death of their prince, 
were in the greatest state of alarm; almost all of them lost their reason, as 
if they had been intoxicated, and were thrown into as much confusion as if 
the city had been threatened with an assault by a powerful army. Each 
quitted the place where he received the ncw.s, and i an to confer with his wife, 
or the first friend or acquaintance he met, as to what was to be done. Every- 
one removed, or prepared to remove, his valuables, concealing them with 
alarm, lest they should be discovered. 

At length the religious, both clergy and monks, recovering their courage 
and the use of tlicir senses, formed a proccs-sion; and, arrayed in their sacred 
vestments, with crosses and censers, went in due order to St. Gervais, where 
they commended the spirit of the departed king to God, according to the holy 
rites of the Clirislian faith. Then William, the archbishop, ordered the body 
to be conveyed to Caen, and interred there in the abbey of St. Stephen, the 
protomai'tyr, which the king himself had founded. His brother and other 
relations had already quitted the place, and all his servants had deserted 
him, as if he bad been a barbarian; so that not one of the king’s attendants 
was found to take care of his corpse. However, Herlouin, a country knight, 
was induced by his natural goodness to undertake the charge of the funeral, 
for the love of God and the honour of his country. He therefore procured 
at his own expense persons to embalm and cai’ry the body, and, hiring a 
hoarse, he caused it to bo carried by water dnd land to Caen. 

Gilbert, the lord abbot, with the whole convent of monks, met the hearse 
in solemn procession, accompanied by a sorrowing multitude of clerks and 
laymen, offering prayers. But at this moment a sudden calamity filled the 
minds of all with alarm. For a fire broke out in one of the houses, and, 
shooting up prodigious volumes of flame, spread through a great part of the 
town of Caen, doing great dam^o. Tlie crowds, both of clergy and laity, 
hastened with one accord to extinguish the fire, so that the monks wore left 
alone to finish the service they had begun. 

When the mass ended, and the coffin was already lowered into thq grave, 
but the corpse was still on the bier, the great Gilbert, bisliop of Bvreiix, 
ascended the pulpit, and pronounced a long and eloquent discourse on the 
distinguished character of the deceased prince. When he had concluded 
his discourse he addressed himself to the congregation, who wore shedding 
affectionate tears, and added this supplication: “As in this present life no 
man can live without sin, I beseech you, for the love of Christ, that you 
earnestly intercede with Almighty God on behalf of our deceased prince, and 
that you kindly forgive him. it in aught he has offended against you.” 

Then Ascelin, son of Arthur, came forward from the crowd, and preferred 
the following complaint with a loud voice, in the hearing of all : “The land,” 
he said, “ on which you stand was the yard belonging to my father’s house, 
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which that man for whom you pray, when he w’as yet only duke of Normandy, 
took foiciblc posscsssion of, and in the teeth of all justice, by an exercise of 
tyramiical power, here foundefl this abbey. I therefore lay claim to this 
laud, and openly demand its restitution, and in God’s name I forbid the 
body of the s])niler being covered w’lth caith which is my property, and bur- 
ied m ray inheritance.” The bishops and other great men, on hearing this, 
and finding from inquiries among his neighbours that he spoke the truth, 
drew the man aside, and, instead of offering him any violence, appeased his 
resentment with gentle words and came to terms with him. For the small 
space in which the grave was made, they paid him on the spot sixty shillings, 
and proniisi'd him a proportionable price for the rest of the land which he 
claimed 

I have tliuH carefully investigated, and given a true narrative of the 
various iweiits la the midst of jirospi'rity advoi'se circiimsluiic(‘s w’CTe per- 
mitted to arise, that the hearts of men might be impressed with the fearful 
warnings. A king once potent., and warlike, and the terror of the. number- 
less inhabitant. s oi many jirovinces, lay naked on the floor, desi'rti'd by those 
who owed him tlic'ir birth, and tho.se he had fi'd and eiiriclu'd. lie needed 
the money of a st.rangcT for the cost of his funeral, and a collin and bcai-ers 
were providi'd at the exjiense of an ordinary ])ej’son, for him, w'ho till then 
had been in the (Mijoymenl of enormous wealth. He was earned to the 
church, amidst fiiumng houses, by treniblmg crowds, and a siiot of freehold 
laud was wanting for the grave of one whose princely sway had (‘.xtended 
over so many cities, and towns, ami villages. Behohling the eomiplion of 
that foul corpse, men were taught to strive (‘arncstly, by the rules of a salu- 
tary tcrnpcraiiee, fifU*r better things than tlie delights of the flesh, which is 
dust, and must I’cturn to dust.? 


TUW CHAltACTEIl OI-’ WinUI.m TUB OOXtiUEUOR 

Wo are fortunately in poR«(‘SHi<m of nu e.st.iinat(! of Iho character of Wil- 
Vuini from the pen of one who knew him in the ilesh as ho livi’d, and paused 
in writing tin* Ani/fo-NfWrt/i. Chronicle f to ilnscrllxi what manner of man ho 
•was. Though tliii gn-at (kmqueror is portrayed with the lack of historical 
perspective inevitalile to a oonUanporary, it yet gives us the uieusurc of the 
man with a ina-ssivo sinceril.y that cannot be surijiuised by any flight of tho 
rlietoriciau.'* 

ff any would know what manner of man King William wa.s, the glory ho 
ohtaiiKHl and of how many lands he was lonl, then will wo (UwrilTe him as 
we have known him, we, who have looked \ipon him, and who once lived in 
his court. This King William, of whom wo are six-aking, was a veiy wise 
and a great man, and more honmiwl and more powerful than any of his 
predecessors, lie. was mild to those good men who loved God, but severe 
beyond ineasum towards those who withstood his will. He founded a noble 
niona.stnry on tho spot where God pennitUid him to comiuer Kngland, and 
ho established monks in it, and he made it very rich. In his days the great 
monastery at Canterbury was built, and many others also Uiroughout Eng- 
land. King William was also held in much reverence; ho wore his crown 
throe times every year when ho was in England : at Easter he wore it at Win- 
cliestor, at Pentecost at Westminster, and at Christmas at Glouccstor. And 
at these times, all tlie men of ISngland wore with him. archbislwps, bishops, 
abbots, and carls, thanes, and knights. So also was ne a very stem and a 
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wrathful man, so that none durst do anything against his will, and he kept 
in prison those earls who acted against his jneasure. He removed bishops 
from their sees and abbots from their offices, and he imprisoned thanes, and 
at length he spared not his own brother Odo. 

Amongst other things, the good order that William established is not to 
be forgotten ; it was such that any man, who was himself aught, might travel 
oyer the kingdom with a bosom-full of gold unmolested ; and no man duiist 
kill another, however groat the injury he might have received from him. He 
reigned over England, and being sharp-sighted to his own interest, he sm’- 
voyed the kingdom so thoroughly that there was not a single hide of land 
throughout the whole of which he knew not the possession, and how much 
it was worth, and this he afterwards entered in his register. The land of 
the Britons f Wales) w^ under his sway, and he built castles therein; more- 
over, he had full dominion over the Isle of Mann (Anglesea). Scotland also 
was_ subject to him from his gi'eat strength; the land of Normandy was his 
by inheritance, and he possessed the earldom of Maine; and had he lived 
two years longer he would have subdued Ireland by his prowess, and that 
without a battle. Truly there was much trouble in these times, and very 
great distress, ho caused castles to be built, and oppressed the poor The 
king was also of great sternness, and he took from his subjects many marks 
of gold, and many hundred pounds of silver, and this, cither with or wnthout 
right, and with little need He was given to avarice and greedily loved gain. 
He made large forests for the deer, and enacted laws therewith, so that who- 
ever killed a hart or a hind should be blinded. As he forbade killing the 
deer, so also the boars; and he loved the tall slags as if he were their father. 
He also appointed concerning the hares, that they should go free. 

The rich complained and Uio poor murmured, but he was so sturdy that 
he recked naught of them; they must will all that the king willed, if they 
would live; or would keep their lands; or would hold their possessions; or 
would be maintained in their rights. Alas! that any man should so exalt 
himself, and carry himself in his pride oyer all' May Almighty God show 
mercy to his soul, and grant him the forgiveness of his sins! We have writ- 
ten concerning him those things, both good and bad, that virtuous men 
might follow after the good and wholly avoid the evil, and might go in the 
way that leadoth to the kingdom of heaven./ 


CHAEACTEB AND RESULTS OP THE NORMAN CONQUEST 

Looking at the Norman Conquest simply as an event, it is most important 
to bear in mind its gradual nature. Nothing can be farther from the truth 
than the notion that England pj^sed at once into the hands of the Normans 
after a single battle. Still there is a sense in which it is not untrue to say that 
England was conquered in a single battle. After the fall of Harold, at all 
events after the northern earls withdrew their forces from the service of Ead- 
^r, the conquest of England was only a question of tune. Just iis in tlie 
da3r8 of .®tholred, there was no acknowledged leader; and throughout that 
age, under a worthy leader, the English people could do everything; without 
such an one, they could do nothing. There was no man who could gather 
the whole force of the nation around him. There was no man who could 
stand up as William’s rival either in military or in political skill. 

Hence, after the one great battle, there wa.s no common effort. Tie west 
resisted valiantly; the north resisted valiantly; but the resistance of each 
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was isolated, without any intelligent concert. Help came from Denmark; 
but it was of no avail when there was no generalship, no coiiiinon plan, and 
when the Danish leaders were actually bribed by William. In all those ways 
the strength of the country was frittered away. After Harold fell lu the 
first battle, there was no real leader left, and the first pitched battle was the 
last. Next to the fall of Harold and his brothers in the first battle, William's 
greatest advantage was the submission of London 
and of the chief men assembled in London. This 
enabled him to be crowned king at an early 
stage of the war, w'hcn not more tnan a third of 
the countiy was in Ins actual posses.si()n. From 
that time his guverunient had a show of legality. 

'the luslstanco of the w'est and north wius, in fact, 
a.s truly resistance to an invading enemy as the 
fight on Seiilac itself But when William wa.s 
once crowti('(l, w’Ikmi there was no otluu’ king in 
the laud, n'sistanco to him took the outward form 
of rebellion The gradual nature of the conqu(‘.st, 
together with William’s position a.s crowncid king 
at the head of an estalilislu'd government, even 
enabled him to turn the force of the conquen'd 
districts again.st those which w’ere still uncon- 
(luored, and to subdue Engliuid in some measure 
by the arms of lOnglishiacu. Thus, witliin five 
years from his lancling, anything like real resist- 
ance had come to an end. Williiun w’as full king 
througliout Hie land. 

We must here, in con.s|(lering the clTects of 
the Norman CoiKjuest, distinguish Indweeu those 
immediate effects, which arc rather the form 
which the Coiwiuest itsc'lf took, and those lasting 
effects, which the peculiar nat ure of the (!otiquest Nosman MotiLisNas 
caused it to liavo ujion the whole future history of 

England. The ixiculiar nature of William’s claim, and the pensoiial character 
of William him.solf, had the dei'pest influence both on the character of the 
Conquest itself as an event, and on the character of its ixirmauent results. 


luJlutweH of TernioruU Ctinqucd 

The effect of the ]«iculiar position and cliaracter of William was that 
his settlement was in truth a territorial conquest veiled uiuk'r legal fonns. 
In William’s reading of the law, if ho was not himself actually king from the 
moment of ICdwavd’s death, yet at least ho wa.s the one lawful successor to the 
kingdom . It was thesreforo treason to fight against him ah* to put any hiudrauai 
in the way of his taking posseasion of the crown. The lands and goods of 
traitors were confiscahHl t.o the crown ; therefore the lands and goods of all 
who had opixiwsd William, living or (load, were c()nfis(*aled to him. 'Hio 
crown lands — and, in William's reading of the law, the folklaiul was crown 
land — of course passed to Uio now king. Tlio whole folkland, then, together 
with the lands of all who had fallen on Scnlac, including the vast estates 
of Harold and his brothers, all passKul to William, and was at bis disposal. 
But as no Englishmen had supporhid bis claims, as many Bnglisluuen Imd 
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opposed him in anns, the whole nation was involved either in actual or in 
constructive treason. 

The whole soil of England, then, except the property of ecclesiastical cor- 
porations, was forfeited to the new king. But William was not inclmed to 
press his claims to the uttermost; at his first entry he allowed the mass of 
the English landowners to redeem the whole or a part of their possessions. 
Gradually, after each conquest of a district, after each suppression of a revolt, 
more land came into the king’s power. That land was dealt with according 
to his pleasure. It was restored, wholly or in part, to its foimer owners; 
it was granted away, wholly or in part, to new owners, as William thought 
good in each particular case. But in every case, whether a man kept his 
own land, or received land which had belonged to some one else, all land was 
held as a grant from the king. The only proof of lawful owner^ip was either 
the king’s written grant, or else evidence that the owner had been put in 
possession by the king’s order. Of this process of confiscation and regrant, 
carried out bit by bit during the whole reign of William, Domesday is the 
record. We see that, in the course of William’s twenty-one years reign, the 
greater part of the land of England had changed hands. We see furSior, as 
we might take for granted in such a case, that by far the greater part of the 
land which was granted to new owners was granted to William’s foreign fol- 
lowers. By the end of William’s reign all the greatest estates in England had 
passed into the hands of Normans and other strangers. But we see, also, that 
it is an utter mistake to believe that Englishmen were indiscriminately turned 
out of heai’th and home. A few Englidimen who had, in whatever way, won 
William’s special favour, kept great estates. A crowd of Englishmen kept 
small estates or fragments of great ones. In a vast number of cases the English 
owner kept his lands as tenant under a Norman grantee. Altogether, the 
actual occupants of the soil must have been much less disturbed than might 
have seemed possible in so great a transfer of lands from one set of owners to 
another. 

The special feature of this groat transfer of land from men of one nation 
to men of another is that it was done gradually and under legal form. It was 
not a mere scramble for what every man could get ; nor was it like those cases 
in the early Teutonic invasions when the lands of the coni^uercd, or a part of 
them, were systematically divided among the conquering army. Every 
stop in William’s great confiscation was done reMlarljr, and acconling to his 
notion of law. Every man, Norman or English, held his land only by a grant 
from King William. No general change was made in the tenure of land. 
William took lands here, and granted them there, according to the circum- 
stances of each case. Most commonly he took from Englishmen and gave to 
Normans. But he took from Englishmen and gave to Normans, not by 
virtue of any legal distinction between Englishmen and Normans, but be- 
cause it was, as a rule, Engiyimen who incurred forfeiture by resisting him, 
Normans who deserved reward by serving him. 

As William dealt with land, so he dealt with offices. The two processes 
were to some extent the same ; for most ecclesiastical and many temporal 
offices carried with them land, or rights over land. Gradually, and under cover 
of law, Uie highest offices in church and state were taken from Englishmen and 
bestowed on Normans. At the end of William’s reim there was no English 
earl, but one English bishop, and only a few English abbots. But this change 
was not made all at once. In the appointment of earls William brought in a 
new policy which reversed that of Canute. The great earldoms were broken 
up. 'There were no more earls of the West-Saxous or of the Mercians, and 
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the earldom of Northumberland now meant only the modem county. ‘ Other 
officers, sheriffs, stallers, and the like, were m the same way giadually changed. 
But smaller posts largely remained in the hands of Englisfmicn. 

The same system was carried on with ecclesiastical offices also, although 
in this case a greater degree of caution was needed. The kmg might by him- 
self, or at all events with the consent of his witan, remove a shcrifT, an earl, 
or any temporal officer: to remove a bishop or abbot needed, in William’s 
view, full ecclesiastical sanction. Throughout William’s reign, when a bishop 
died, a foreign successor was found for hun, and those English bishops against 
whom any canonical charge could be devised were removed without waiting 
for their death. The same general rule was applied to the abbots, though 
here the exclusion of Euglisliniou was not quite so strict. Though the greater 
number of the newly appointed abtots weie strangers, a few Englishmen were 
appointed to abbeys, even down to the entl of William’s reign. 

InMutiimal and Lecjal bmovatwna 

In the constitution of Eaglaud William made no formal change, and the 
particular law's of his enacting were few. The direct changes of his reign hud 
some analogy to the direct diung(‘s which follow'cd on the introduction of 
Chi’istianity. No old inutituliuiis won: abolished; but some ticw' institutions 
were sot u[} l)y f lic side of the old ones. The old national assemblies W(*iit on, 
without any change in the fonn(*r constitution. The real change in their 
charach'r was not a formal but a i»ractical one. Tlie as.scmbly, w'hich at tlic 
beginning of William’s reign was siu assembly of Englishiuen, with liero and 
there a Norman, had, Ixifore the end of his rc'igu, changed into an fus.senibly of 
Normjuis, with hero and tlu'rc an lOngllshmam The asscni bile's, us before, 
were in ordiinuy times mere gatherings of the great men of the realm; but, 
as before, on special oceasioiis, a vast multitiule was bniuglit togtdlicr. 

Of the few' actual changes in the law which \N’'illi!im made, the most part 
were mere ordiuaiicfvs euactoil to meet the immediate W'eds of tlie time. Thus, 
for instuuen, in the aiineal to the judgment of God, the ICnglish ordeal and 
the Norman wager of raittlo were alike legalised and n'guluted. Provisions 
were made for the safety of William’s forngn followers, cspwially by the 
singular law of Murder and Englisliry, aeeording to which, if tui unknown 
man was found dead, lie was held to f«i a Norman, unless ho could be proved 
to be English. The clii<*f permanent chanj^e in our law, which was due to an 
actual onlinauce of William’s, was a paid of his ecclesiiustioal refomiatioii, the 
separation of the temporal and spiritual jurisdictions. Hitherto tho bishop 
and tho carl had sat together in the ttcirgcmdi, suid hail heard both ecclesiastical 
and temporal causes. This was now forbidden, and separate ecclesiastical 
courts began. The striet forest law of William’s reign must also have been an 
innovation; but it does not exist in the shape of a code; wo know it only by 
tho complaints of tho contemporary chronicles, and by the practia: of later 
times, in all legal matter Utc ancient assemblies and tho ancient forms went 
on; nor was there any direct change in the language of the law. English 
remained, as before, an alternative language with Latin. 

Imiing limdts of t/ie Congu&tt 

But the immediate and formal changes which followed on William’s 
coming were of small account when compared with the indirect, and far more 
important, changes which come, as it were, of themselves, as the natural 
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result of his coming. A revolution was gradually wrought in everything that 
touched the relations of the kingdom within and without. But it was a revo- 
lution of a strange kind. It was a revolution which seemed, if not to root up 
our ancient institutions, at least practically so to transform them that they 
might be deemed to have in truth passed away. It was a revolution which 
seemed to have broken down the spirit of Englishmen forever under the yoke 
of strangers. But what that revolution really did was to call forth the spirit 
of En gli shm en in a stronger and more abiding shape, and to enable us to bring 
back under new foims the substance of the institutions which seemed for a 
moment to have passed away. This will be, then, the best place to go 
thi’ough the chief lasting results of the Conquest, and to show how deeply, and 
in what ways, that event has influenced our institutions and the general 
course of English history down to our own day. 

England linked to the Continent. 

First of all, the Norman Conquest altogether changed the European posi- 
tion of England. As soon as England was ruled by a continental prince 
who kept his dominions on the Continent, Britain ceased to be that separate 
world which it had hitherto been. And though after events brought us 
back in no small degree to our older, insular character, yet Britain has never 
again become so completely another world as it was in the older day. In 
ecclesiastical matters this took the form of a far closer connection with the 
see of Rome than had been known before. The insular position of Britain 
had hitherto made the English church fai‘ more independent of the see of 
Rome than the western churches generally. One great effect of the Conquest 
was to weaken this insular church more nearly into the same position as the 
churches of the mainland. In this, as in many other things, the Conquest 
did but confirm and hasten tendencies which were already at work. Tlie 
refonns of Dunstan’s day marked one step Romewards. Another, we may 
say, was marked by the pilgrima^ of Canute. Tlic reign of Edward (the 
Confeasor), a gieeial devotee of the Roman church, wrought still more strongly 
in the same direction. But the groat step of all was taken by William him- 
self. When he sought for a papal confirmation of his claim to the crown 
of England, he went very far towards clothing the pope with a power to 
dispose of that crown. In William's own hands the rights of his crown wore 
safe. When Hildebrand (Gregory VII) himself called on him to do homage 
for his crown, he refused to do what no king of the English had done before 
him. 

So, while the great struggle of investitures was raging in Germany and 
Italy, WOluim went on in England and in Normandy investing bishops and 
abbots with the staff, as the kings and dukes before him had done. Nor 
did Hildebrand ever blame William for doing what ho branded as such dearlly 
sin in his own sovereign, the emperor. Under William the old ecclesiastical 
supremacy of the crown remained untouched; but it is none the less true 
that two acts of his had a direct tendency to undermine it. The separation 
of the ecclesiastical and temporal jurisdictions led the way to those claims 
on the part of churchmen to be exempted from all temporal jui'isdiction 
which were imheedcd in his day, but which became matter of such impor- 
tant controversy under his successors. And, though he himself firmly re- 
fused all homage for his crown, yet, when he made tlie pope a judge between 
himself and Harold, he led the way for the day when his descendant took 
his crown back again as a fief of the Homan sec. 
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The Crown and Feudalism 

Witli regaril to the effects of the Conquest on English institutions, the 
Norman king steijped into the position of his English predecessore. As king 
he clamied their rights, and no more. But the circumstances of the Conquest 
worked in eveiy way to increase his power, and to provide him with new 
means of influence and new sources of revenue. The notion that William 
introduced a “feudal system” into England is a delusion which shows utter 
ignorance both of the position of William and of the general history of Eu- 
rope. If by a “feudal system” is meant the state of things in Germany and 
Gaul, a state of things in which every givat 
vaasal became a rival to the king, William 
took direct care that no such “feudal sys- 
tem” should ever be introduced into Ills 
kingdom. But if by a “feudal system” is 
meant merely the holding of land by mili- 
tary tenure, subject to the burthens of 
reliefs, waiilships, marriage, and the like, 
though William c(Ttainly (lid not inlroduc'e 
such a “sysU'in” ready made, yet the cir- 
cumstances of hi.s reign did much f,o pro- 
mote the growth of that kind of tenure, and 
of the whole class of ideas connected with it. 

Such tendeiici(‘s were already growing in 
JOnglaud, and his coming strengthened them. 

Under him the doctrine that all huid is a 
grant from the crown hccame a fact. The 
•doctrine of military tenure Is’gan in his reign, 
and was put into a sysUsiiatie, shajM', and 
carried out to iUs logical c.on.«e(|uencc.s in 
the reign of his son. The Norman kings 
ruled in a twofold character: they were all 
that tlioir English prodecewora liad lieeii, 
and something iiion'. The Norman king 
was the cliicf of tho state; ho was ,'dso the' 
personal lord of every man in his kingdom. Taw (!o,MMAKi)Bity, Woucbstbti 
In the one charae,tcr he could call out the )>v st wuHshu, binhop of 

military force of tho state; in tJio other he Woiwstor, loss) 

could call on his teiiants for tho militfiry 

service clue from their lauds. As chief of tho state he levk'd the ancient 
taxes du(j to th(^ state : as ku’d Iwj levied the lu'w-fanglcd profits which, accard- 
in^ to tho new-fanglc(l ideas, were duo to the lord fnan his tenants. In short, 
WuUam brou^t in tliat sklo of feudal doctrine which hclixid to stimigthcn 
the crown, and kept out that side which he]j)ed to w<*ake.n it. Tlie doctrine 
that a man was bound to follow his inmM*.diato lord hacl destroyed tlio n)yal 
power in otlicr lands. William, bjr making himself the immediate lord of all 
his subjects, turned that doctrine into tho strongest sup^)ort of his crown. 

This union of two sourccjs of powcw in tho Nonnfin kings made their wkr' 
practically despotic. But tlicir very despotism pi’osorve-d English freedom. 
They hocf no temptation to uproot institutions which they found means to 
turn into instruments of their ixiwor. But there was no sweeping away, no 
sudden revolution; all was done gradually, and by forces of circumstances at 
particular Umes. At some points of our history, the fresedom of England 
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seems sometimes to slumber; but it never died. The seeming slumber under 
Norman despotism led to the awakening of the thh-teenth century. 

The king was thus in possession of two sources of power, of two sources 
of revenue. One source came by inheiitance from his English predecessors ; 
another came from the circumstances of William’s conquest. He was both 
king and lord of all men withm his realm. To the English he was m the 
fct place kin§; to the Noimans he was in the first place lord. Each race 
had need of him, and the Norman kings knew how to play off each race 
against the other. In the first days of the Conquest, the ting, if he was not 
the friend of his English subjects, was, at least, not their worst enemy. His 
power was some protection against local oppressors. 

Naiiotuil Assemhhes 

The greatest effect of the Nonnan Conquest is really to be looked for, 
not in any sudden changes, least of all in any great and immediate legislative 
changes, but in a complete, though gradual, change of the administrative 
system, and in such changes of the law as followed upon those changes in 
tne administration. And even the administrative changes seldom tome the 
form of the utter abolition of anything old. They, too, rather took the fomi, 
sometimes of setting up something now by the side of the old, sometimc's 
only of increasmg the importance of one old institution at the expense of 
another. Thus the national assemblies themselves changed their character, 
and a variety of institutions were developed out of the national assemblies, 
by no cause so much as by the growth of the summons. Wherever it be- 
comes usual specially to summon particular members of an assembly, the first 
stop is taken towanls the exclusion of all who are not so specially summoned. 

In the great assembly at Salisbury, where all the landowners of England 
became the “men” of the king, wo see the first germs of lords and commons. 
The witau are distinguished from the “land-sitting men.” By the witan, so 
called long after the Conquest, we are doubtless to understand those great 
men of the rcahn who were usually summoned to every assembly. Tlie vast 
multitude who came to do their homage to the king were summoned only 
for ^at particular occasion. The personal right of summons is the essence 
of tlie peerage. It is the distinctive mark round which all the other honours 
and privileges of the peer have grown. Tlie earls and the bishops of Eng- 
land, by never losing their r^lit to the personal summons, have kept that 
right to personal attendance in the national assembly, which was once com- 
mon to ^ freemen, but which other freemen have lost. The house of lords 
represents, by unbroken succession, the witan of the assembly of Salisbury; 
tliat is, it represents by unbroken succession the old assemblies of the 
Teutonic democracy. Never did any institution so utterly change its char- 
acter. But the chanK has been tlie gradual result of circumstances, witliout 
any violent break. The “land-sitting men,” on the other hand, not sum- 
moned personally or regularly, but summoned in a mass when Iheir atten- 
dance was specially needed, ^adually lost the right of personal attendance, 
till in the end they gained, instead, the more practical nght of appearing by 
their representatives. Thus grew the commons. The steps by which the 
national assemblies took their final shape do not begin till a later time. But 
it is important to notice that the first glimpse of something like lords and 
commons — a distinction which doubtless already existed in practice, but 
which is nowhere before put into a formal shape — dates from the last years 
of the Conqueror. 
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The practice of summons thus gave birth to our final parliamentary con- 
stitution. It gave birth also to a vast number of administrative and judi- 
cial institutions, of which we see traces before the Conquest, but which put 
on their definite shape under the Norman kings. The practice of summons 
produced the house of lords. It produced also the cuna regts, the king’s 
court, out of which so many institutions grew. The king’s court is propeny 
the national assembly itself; but the name gradually came to be confined 
to a kind of judicial and admmistrative committee of the assembly. Even 
before the Norman Conquest, we get a faint glimpse of a body of the king’s 
umnediate counsellors, bearing the name of the themngmannacjemOt. Out 
of this body, to which was gradually attached the name of curm regis, grew, 
on the one side, the prh^r council, and out of that the modem cabmet, and 
on the other side the courts of hiAV. 

Along with the practice of summons grew the importance of those who 
were most specially and habitually summoned, the great officers of the king’s 
court and household. Soon after the Conquest these officers began to rise into 
an importance which they had never held before. Nothing is so irapoitaut 
mider the Norman reigns as the exchequer. But the cxchcciuer is simply 
an old institution with a new name, and the treasurer is .simply an old officer 
with a new name. The khig’s hoard or treasury must always have had a 
keeper; but the hoarder, imder the Latin name of treasurer, grow into in- 
creased importance in times when the main object of government seemed to 
be to fill the king’s hoard. The hoard or treasury got the playful name of 
exchequer,^ and it grew into two departments of state, administrative and 
judicial. 

The chancellor again is found by that title under Edward the Confessor, 
and his office must have e.xiKtcd uniler some title a.s early as there was any 
settled government at all. But it is under Uic Norman kings that ho grad- 
ually grew to great importance and dignity, an importance and digjiity wJiioh 
have bcH'n more lasting m his case than in the case of any other of the 
groat officials of those days. But the greatest dignitary of the Nonnuji 
reigmsj the justiciar, really seems to have been wholljr new. The name is 
fiivt given to the regents who represented William in his absence from Eng- 
land; and the office may well have gi'own up through the need -which -was 
felt for some such reprosentative when the king visited his dominions beyond 
sea. The modem judicial system of England begms, in something like its 
prcs(mt shajje, in the reign of Henry II. But its growth is one of the din'ct 
results of the Nonnan Conquest. The older judicial system is essentially 
local and popular. After the Conquest this system grow.s, till in the end the 
local chi(‘fs, the earl and the bishop, are wholly displaced by the king’s judges. 
Tlius grew up the la-wycrs’ doctrine Umt the king is tlie fouuhvin of justice. 
But the popular element survived in the various fonns of the jury. It is 
idle to debate about the invontion or introduction of trial by jury. The 
truth is that it never was invented or introduced ; that, even more than other 
institutions, it emphatioiiUy grew. Its germ may be seen in all tiiosc cases, 
compurgation or any other, where a matter is decided by the oaths of men 
taken from the conununity at large. The Conquest caused a step in advance 
by the more constant employment of recognitions token on oath. 

In this way justice became more centralised in England than anywhere 
else. All the weightier causes came to bo tried cither in the king’s own 

• The older names are fUeiis and thesawrua Seaecarivm or exchequer was the established 
name by the Ume of Honry II. It comes from the party-coloured cloth with which the tablo 
wiw covered, which suggested the notion of a che6e4)oara. 

H. -w.— von. xvar, p 
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courts or by judges immediately commissioned by liim. The local chiefs 
gave way to the king’s representatives. One local officer indeed grew into 
increased activity. This was the officer who in each shire had always been 
specially the king’s officer, the shire-reeve or sheriff, who looked after the 
interests of the king, while the ealdorman or earl represented the separate 
being of the shire. Under William, earls ceased to be appointed save where 
they had distinct military duties. Under his successors earldoms gi-adually 
sank into merely honorary dignities. But the sheriff was in the Norman 
reigns the busiest of all officers; for he had to collect and bring in all that was 
due to the royal exchequer from the endless sources of income by which it 
was fed. 


Tlie Changed Idea oj Kingship 

The main political result of the Nonnan Conquest thus was to strengthen 
every tendency that was already in being — and such tendencies have been 
powerfully at work ever since the bcginnmg of the growth of the thcgiihood — 
by which the king, his authority, his officers, took the place of the nation and 
its authority. 'Thus, for instance, there was a strong tendency at work to 
turn the folkland, the land of the nation, into the land of the king. To this 
process the Conquest gave the finishing touch. The stroke by which the 
whole lay soil of England was held to be forfeited to the Conqueror turned all 
folkland into tcrea regis. From Domesday onward the folkland vanishes. 
And while the king, the highest lord, was thus encroaching on the nation, 
that is, on the community which took in all others, smaller lords were doing 
tlio like to the lesser communities which made up the nation. Under the 
older system all grants of sac and soc, that is, all grants to a particular person 
of any special jurisdiction, exempt from the ordinary local courts, were in 
their own nature exceptional. As the new ideas grew, the manor, as it was 
called by the Normans, finally supplanted the township. 

Both as regarded the greater lord and the lesser, the tendency of the ideas 
which the Norman Conquest strongly confirmed was to put the notion of 
property before the notion of office. Kingship, the highest office in the com- 
monwealth, came to be looked on mainly as a possession. The king of the 
people has now put on the character of the lord of the land; his title gradually 
changes into a form which better expresses this new position. The king of 
the English gradually changes into the king of England. William himself is 
still almost always rex Anytmm. But the new territorial title now begins to 
creep into use, and from the be^nning of the thirteenth century it altogether 
displaces the older style. But the new ideas did much more than merely 
change the royal style. As soon as office had changed into property, as 
soon as the chief of the people had changed into the lord of the land, the old 
rule that the king should be chosen out of the one kingly house began to 
stiffen into the doctrine of strict hereditary riglit. The general results of tlic 
Conquest were all in favour of that doctrine; but the circumstances of the 
reigns which immediately followed the Conquest all told the other way, and 
helped to keep up the elective character of the crown for some time longer. 
The ancient doctrine died out very slowly, but it did die out in the end. And 
then lawyers found out that the crown had been hereditary from the begin- 
ning, and ruled that the king never died, and that the throne never could be 
vacant. The doctrine of primogeniture also now naturally supplanted the 
old principle of division of lands. No doctrine could be more opposite to 
the old doctrine of nobility than the doctrine which gave everything to a 
angle son in the family. 
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Ecclesiastical and Social Changes 

The immediate ecclesiastical effects of the Norman Conquest, those which 
in truth formed part of the process of conquest, have been already spoken of. 
But the introduction of foreign prelates, and the closer relations witih Rome, 
worked in many ways. The foreign bishop naturally stood at a greater dis- 
tance from the native clergy than his English predecessor had done More- 
over, the new theories as to the tenure of land turned the bishop into a baron, 
holding as a tenant-in-chief of the crown. The bishop became in his own 
diocese more of a lord and less of a father, while he was often kept away from 
his diocese by holding high temporal office. It gives a false view of the case 
to say that the prelates grasped at high temporal office; the case rather is 
that, in a time when education was chiefly confined to the clergy, public 
business was mainly in the hands of the king’s clerks, and that they received 
bishoprics as the reward of their temporal services. Under such bishops the 
church was secularised and feudalised. The relation of the parish priest 
to his bishop put on the likeness of the relation between a man and his lord. 

The social results of the Conquest wore such as naturally followed on the 
general transfer of the greatest estates and highest offices of the country. The 
Gonijuest itself, the military occupation of William, was followed by a peaceful 
immigration of Nonnans and other strangei-s into England, especially into 
the merchant towns. London, above all, received a crowd of citizens of 
Norman birth. That these men, and the Norman settlers generally, turned 
into Englislimen in a wonderfully short time is one of the great features of 
our history. The causes are easy to see ; with most men, if there bo no special 
reason to the contrary, place of birth goes for more than descent by blood, 
and the stranger is gradually assimilated by the people among whom ho dwells. 
And in tlic case of Normans and Ei^lish, we can hardly doubt that original 
kindred went for something. The Norman was simply a Dane wlio had 
adopted the French tongue and some Fnmch fashions; he was easily won 
back into the Teutonic fold. The Noiman settled in England was driven 
to become in some sort an Englishman. lie held his estates of the king of 
die English, according to English law. The fusion of the two races was so 
speedy that a writer little more than a hundred yeara after the Conquest, 
the author of the famous Dialogus de Scaceario, could say that, among the 
free population, it was impossible to tell who was of Norman and who was of 
English birth. That is to say, the groat nobles must still have been all but 
purely Norman ; the lowest claasos must have been all but purely English. In 
the iutennediate classes, among the townsmen and the smaller landowners, 
the two nwjos wore so intermi.xod, and they had so modified one another, that 
the lUstinction lietween them had been forgotten. Wo might say that the 
elTcct of the Norman Conquest was to thrust every class, save one, of the 
older English society a step ilownwarcls. The churl, the simple freeman, 
had lioen ^ailually sinking for a long time before the Conquest, in the course 
of the ccntnjy after the Conquest, he finally sank into the villein. On tlio 
other lumd, if the churl griwlually sank into the state of villeinage, the slave 
gradually rose to it. The Nonnan Conquest, while thnwtiiig down every 
other class, undoubtedly helped to raiw the most wrotelied and helpless class 
of all. 

But while the Normans who settled in England changed into Englishmen 
with remarkable speed, they of course, by the very fact of their fusion, aid much 
to modify the character of Englishmen. A way was now opened for all that 
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nlfliw of ideas which, for want of better names, may be called feudal and 
chivalrous. Chivalry is rather French than Norman; and its development 
comes rather under the Angevin than under the Norman kings. Still, so far 
as Normandy was influenced by France, so far as the Noiman Conquest 
opened a way for French influence, and, we may add, French kings, in England, 
so far this whole class of ideas and feelings may be set down as results of the 
Norman Conquest. But in England chivalry never was really dominant. 
Teutonic notions of right and common sense were never wholly driven out. 
For the man unassisted by birth to rise was harder in some ages than in others. 
There was no age in England when it was wholly impossible.® 


THE ACCESSION OF WILLIAM RUFUS 

William Rufus, or William the Red, who left his father at the point of 
death, was informed of his decease as he was on the point of embarking at 
Wissant, near Calais. The news only made him the more anxious to reach 
England, that he might, by the actual seizure of the succession, set at defi- 
ance the pretensions of any other claimant to the crown. Arriving in Eng- 
land, he secured the important fortresses of Dover, Pevensey, and Hastings, 
concealing his father’s death, and pretending to be the bearer of orders from 
him. He then hastened to Winchester, where, with a proper conviction of 
the efficacy of money, he claimed his father's treasures, which were deposited 
in the castle there. William de Pont-de-l’ Arche, the royal treasurer, readily 
delivemd him the keys, and Rufus took possession of £60,000 in pure silver, 
with much gold and many precious stones. 

His next step was to repair to Lanfranc, the primate, in whose hands the 
destinies of the kingdom may almost be said to have at that moment been. 
Bloet, a confidentud messenger, had already delivered a letter from the de- 
ceased king, commending the cause and guidance of ha son William to the 
archbishop, already disposed by motives both of affection and self-interest 
in favour of William, who had his jiupil, and for whom he had performed 
the sacred ceremonies on his initiation into knighthood. It is stated, how- 
ever, that Lanfranc refused to declare himself in favour of Rufus till that 
prince promised, upon oath, to govern according to law and right, and to ask 
and follow the advice of the primate in all matters of importance. It apixiars 
tliat Lanfranc tlien proceeded with as much activity as Rufus could desire. 
He first luustily summoned a council of the prelates and barons, to give the 
semblance of a free election.^ Though a strong feeling of opposition existed, 
none was shown at tins meeting; and Lanfranc crowned his pupil at West- 
minster, on Sunday, the 26th of September, 1087, the seventeenth day after 
the Conqueror’s death. 

William’s first act of royal authority was the imprisonment of the imfor- 
tunate Englishmen whom his father had liberated on his death-bed. Earls 
Morcar and Wulfuotli, who had followed him to England in the hope of 
obtaining some part of the estates of their fathers, wore arrested at Winchester 
and confined in the castle. He then gave a quantity of gold and silver, a 
part of the treasure found at Winchester, to “Otho, the goldsmith,” with 
orders to work it into ornaments for the tomb of that father whom ho had 
abandoned on his death-bed. 

P “Of any election to the ctown,” says Ilamsayj, “uottniug is said. Some form of the 
sort may lutvo been gone througli. But at any rate the appom to the people m tlie coro- 
nation office would preserve the memory of ^ constitutional doctrine.”] 
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When Robert Courte-heuse heard of his father’s death, he was living, an 
impoverished exile, at Abbeville, He, however, soon appeared in Normandy, 
and was joyfully received at Rouen, the capital, and recognised as their duke 
by the prelates, barons, and chief men. jEienry, the youngest brother of the 
three, put himself and his five thousand poimds of silver in a place of safety, 
waiting events, and ready to seize every chance of gaining either the royal 
crown or the ducal coronet. 

It was not perhaps easy for the Conqueror to make any better arrange- 
ment, but it was in the highest degree unlikely, under the division he had 
made of England and Normandy, that peace should bo preseived between 
the brothers. Even if the unscrupulous Rufus had been less active, and 
the personal qualities of Robert altogether different from what they were, 
causes independent of the two princes threatened to lead to inevitable hos- 
tilities. The great barons, the followers of the Conqueror, were almost all 
possessed of estates and fiefs in both countries : they were naturally uneasy 
at the separation of the two territories, an<l foresaw that it would be impos- 
sible for them to preserve their allegiance to two masters, and that they 
must very soon resign or lose either their ancient patrimonies in Nonnaudy, 
or their new acquisitions in England. A war between the two brothers woulil 
at any time embarrass tliem as long as they held territory under both. Every 
inducement of interest and of local attachment made them wish fo see the 
two countries united under one sovereign; and their only groat difference of 
opinion on this head was a.$ to which of the two brothers should be that 
sovereign. 

A decision of the question w'as inevitable; and the first step was taken, 
not in Normandy, to expel Robert, but in England, to dcthi'one William. 
Had he been loft to himself, the elder brother, from his love of ease and pleas- 
ure, would in all proliability liave remained satisfied with his duchy, but he 
was beset on all siilos by men who wore constantly repeating how unjust 
and disgraceful to him it was to see a younger brother possess a kingdom 
whUo ho Irncl only a duchy ; by Norman nobles that wont <laily over to him 
complaining of the present state of affairs in England; and by his uncle Odo, 
the bishop, who moved with all his ancient energy and fierceness in the mat- 
ter, not so much out of any preference of one brother to the other, as out of 
his hatred of the primate Lanfrano, whom ho considered as the chief cause 
of the disgrace, the imprisonment, and all the misfortunes that had befallen 
him in the latter years of the Conqueror. 


THE KEVOIiT OF ODO 

According to custom the king held his court at the festival of Easter. 
The discontented barons employed the opportunity to mature their plans, 
and departed to raise the standard of rebellion in their respective districts. 
•The duke of Nonnandy was already ac(^uaintcd with their intention; but 
instead of waiting for his arrival, or of uniting tlieir forces against their enemy, 
they contented themselves with fortifying their castles and ravaging the 
king’s lanils in the ncijdibourhood. 

In diis emergency William owed the preservation of his crown to the 
native English, whose eagerness to revenge the wrongs which their country 
had received from the Norman chieftains led them in crowds to the royal 
standard. Tlie carl bii^op, Odo, conceiving that the first attempt of nis 
nephew would be dircctea against the strong castle of Rochester, had in- 
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trusted that fortress to the care of Eustace, count of Boulomie, with a §aiTi- 
son of five hundred knights; and retiring to Pevensey, awaited with impatience 
the promised arrival of Robert. The king followed him thither, shut him 
up within the walls, and after a siege of seven weeks compelled him to sur- 
render. His life and liberty were granted him on the condition that he 
should swear to deliver up the castle of Rochester, and to quit England for- 
ever. Odo was conducted with a small escort to the fortress ; but Eustace 
easily discerned the contradiction between his words and his looks, and pre- 
tending that he was a traitor to the cause, made both the bishop and his 
guard prisoners. The success of this artifice inflamed the indignation of Wil- 
liam: messengers were despatched to hasten reinforcements; and the place 
was vigorously attacked, and as obstinately defended, till the ravages of a 
pestilential disease compelled the count of Boulogne to propose a capitula- 
tion. It was with difficulty that the Normans in me kings service prevailed 
on him to spare the lives of the garrison; but the request of Odo, that at his 
departure the besiegei's should abstain from every demonstration of triumph, 
was contemptuously refused. The moment he appeared, the trumpets were 
ordered to flourish ; and as he passed through the ranks, the English sounded 
the words “halter” and “gallows” in his ears. He slunk away, muttering 
tlrreats of vengeance, and embarking on board the firat vessel he could pro- 
cure, directed his coui’se to Normandy. 

The hopes of the insurgents were now at an end. The chai-acteristic 
indolence of Robert had caused him to procrastinate his voyage to England 
till the favourable opportunity^ had passed away; and the scanty succours 
which he had sent to his partisans had been intercepted by the English mar- 
iners. The principal insurgents, reduced to despair, escaped to Normandy: 
their estates wore chvided among the faithful friends of the king. 


THE WARS IN NORMANDY 

Normandy at this period presented a wide scene of anarchy and violence. 
Robert held the reins of government with a feeble gi’asp, and his lenity and 
indecision exposed him to the contempt of his turbulent barons. The Con- 
queror had compelled them to admit his troops into their castles; but, at his 
death, they expelled the royal garrisons, levied forces, and made war on each 
other. The now duke would not, or daxed not, mteiiero. He consumed his 
revenue in his pleasures, and by improvident grants diminished the ducal 
demesnes. His poverty compelled him to solicit the assistance of Henry, to 
whom he sold for three thousand pounds the Cotentin, almost the third part 
of the duchy; and his jealousy induced him to order the arrest and confine- 
ment of the same prince, as soon as he returned from England, where he had 
gone to claim the dower of his mother Matilda. To William, who sought to 
DO revenged on Robert, and who never refused to employ the aid of bribery 
or fraud, this distmbed state of things offered an alluring prospect; and, by 
means oi a judicious distribution of presents, he obtained through the perfidy 
of his Norman adherents possession of St. Valery, of Albemarle, and of almost 
every fortress on the right bank of the Seine. Alarmed at so dangerous a 
defection, the duke solicited the interference of the king of France, who 
marched a powerful anny to the confines of Normandy, but on the receipt 
of a considerable sum from England returned into his own dominions. 

At the same time Robert nearly lost Rouen, the capital of Normandy. 
Conan, the wealthiest and most powerful of the citizens, had engaged to 
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deliver it up to William: and the duke, to defeat the project, solicited the 
aid of Henry, whom he had lately released. On the third of November Gil- 
bert de I’Aigle was seen to the south of the city leading a body of men to the 
assistance of Robert; while Rainald de Warrenuc apiieared on the north with 
three hmidrcd knights in the service of the king of England. Tlie adherents 
of Conan instantly divided to receive their friends, and repulse their foes; 
Robert and Henry (who wore now reconciled) descended from the castle with 
their followers; and the streets of the city were filled with confusion and 
bloodshed. So doubtful was the Issue that the duke, at the request of his 
friends, withdrew to a place of safety; but at last the English were expelled, 
and Conan w^as conducted a captive into the fortress. By Robert he wms 
condemned to perpetual confinement; but Henry, who was well acquainted 
with the lenity of his brother, requested and obtained the custody of the 
prisoner. Ho immediately led him to the highest tower, hade him survey 
the beauty of the, surrounding sconc'ry, and then, seizing him by the waist, 
hurled him over the battlements. The unhappy Conan was daslied to jiieces ; 
the prince turning to the bystanders coolly observed that treason ought never 
to go unpunished. 

In the following January William crossed the sea with a numerous army, 
but the barons who hekl lands under both the brothers laboured to clTect a 
reconciliation, and a treaty of peace was negotiated under the mediation of the 
French monarch. The policy of William again triumphed over the credulity 
of Robert. He retained pos.session of the fortresses which he had acquired in 
Noimandy, but promised to indemnify his brother by an equivalent in Ihig- 
land, and to restore to their estates his friends, who had boon attainted for 
the late insurrection. By an additional article it was stipulated that, on the 
decease of either of the two princes, the survivor sliould succeed to his flo- 
niinioiis. 

Tlie [iriucipal suiferei’s by this treaty wen; Kadgar yHtheliiig and Prince 
Henry. Eaclgar had been the e.onfi<lcntial friend of Robert; but at the 
demand of William ho was deprived of his estates in Nuimandy, ami oouqielled 
to seek an asylum with his hrother-iu-law, the king of Bcotlund. I’he ahilithts 
and pretensions of Henry had long boon subjects of alann to both the king 
and the duke. They now united their forces, took po.s,session of his castles, 
and bcsic^d him on Mont St. Michel, a loft-y rock, whicli by the influx of tin* 
tide was insulated twiai in the day. The place was deemed impregnable ; but 
the want of water caused it to be evacuated by tlic garrison at the c-iul of a 
fortnight; and Henry with difficulty obtained permission to retire into Brit- 
tany. I’or two years he wandered in the Vexin, suffering the privations of 

f ioverty, and attended only by a knight, a cliaplain, suid tliree esquires. At 
ength he accepted from the inhabitants of Domfront the govermnent of 
their town, and gradually rocovoiud the greater part of his former pos- 
sessions. 

Tlie siege of Mont St. Michel was distinguished by an occurnmeo whicli 
has been W'lebratod by our historians as a proof of William's magnanimity, 
Riding alone, ho espied at a distance a few cavaliers belonging to the enemy, 
whom he immediately charged with his usual intmpidity. in the shock he 
was beaten to the grotmd; and his horse, which had been woundc'd, dragged 
him sonic pacoji in the stirrup- His adversary harl alnjady raised his sword 
to take the life of the fallen monarch, when William exclaimed : “ IToUl, follow! 
I am the king of England.” Awed by his voice, hie opponents raised him 
from the ground ; a fresh horse was ollorod him ; and the king, vaulting into 
the saddle, inquired which of them was his conqueror. The man apologised 
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for his ignorance. “Make no excuse,” replied William, “you are a brave 
and worthy knight. Henceforth you shall fight under ray banner.”*! 

Another incident of the same siege which illustrates the good-heartedness 
of Robert is related by Malmesbury.® At one time w'ater ran short in the 
fortress, and Henry sent a messenger to Robert expostulating with him and 
declaring that it was wrong to deprive him of water, “the common right 
of mankind.” Robert was moved, and gave orders that the vigilance of the 
besiegers should be relaxed sufficiently to allow the garrison to obtain a supply 
of water. When Robert’s action was related to William Rufus, he was enraged, 
and scornfully taunted his kind-hearted brother with lacking a knowledge 
of the customs of warfare. “How can you expect to conquer an enemy 
if you supply him with that which he most needs to continue the strife?” 
he demanded. To which Robert replied : “ Shame! Shall I suffer our brother 
to die of thirst? Where shall we md another, if we lose him?”® 
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This problem was to reckon cile the Eagli&h nation to the Norman 
Conmicflt, to natiomiliso, m to speak, the Conquest and the dynasty 
which the Couqaesi hiul brouglit in. The means thereto was to 
find a prince of the foroi^i stock who should reign as an English 
king, with the good-will of the English people, in the int<jrost of the 
English pr*oplc. William liufus xiiight have held that place if he 
had morally capable of it Ills crown was won for him from 
Noriiinii rebels by ilie valour and loyalty of Englishmen. But itufus 
forsook liU tinist; he belied his promisoB. Thiitecn years later the 
same drama was acted over iigaui. Henry, who reigned by a more 
direct choice of the English iH^ople than VVilUam, owed lus crown 
also to the loyalty of Englishmen. This tune the problem was 
solved. After the election at Winchester, the fight at Tinchebray, 

England C(>ald no lomjcr bo called a conquered land. Though tno 
Nonnan was to rengn m England, ho was to reign only by putting 
on the character of an English king, called to his throne by tlie 
voice of Knglislunen, and guaidod there by their loyalty against the 
plots and assaults of Nonnan rebels.*— Fubbman. p 

By what pretexts the king olucled the execution of his treaty with Eobert 
we are ignorant. Ifc was in vain that the duko accompanied him to England 
to receive the promised indemnit;^; in vain that he repeated his <lomand by 
succcKiivo incsa<>ngors.2> At last, in 1094, Rolxjrt had recourse to a measure 
dcemc<l very cfTicacious in the court of chivalry. ITc sent two heralds, who, 
having found their way into the presence of uic Red King, denounced him 
before his chief vassals as a false and perjured kniglit, with whom his brother, 
tlie duko, would no longer hold friendship. To defend his honoxir, the king 
followed the two Ijeralds to Nonnandy, where, hoping at least for the majority 
of voices, ho agreal to submit the matter in dispute to the arbitration of the 
twenty-four barons, who had sworn to do their best to enforce the faithful 
observance of the treaty of Given. The barons, however, decided in favour 
of Robert; and then William appealed to the sword. The campaign went so 

817 
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much in favour of the Red King, that Robert was again obliged to apply for 
assistance to the king of France; aud. Philip once more marched with au army 
into Nomiandy. 

Rufus then sustained some serious losses; and trusting no longer to the 
appeal of the sword, he resolved to buy off the French king. He sent his 
commission into England for the immediate levying of 20,000 men. By the 
time appointed these men came together about Hastings, and were ready to 
embark, “when suddenly there came his lieutenant with a counter-order, and 
signified to them that the king, mmding to favour them, and spare them for 
that journey, would that every of them should give him ten shillinp towards 
the charges of the war, and thereupon depart home with a sufficient safe- 
conduct ; which the most part were better content to do than to commit them- 
selves to the fortune of the sea and 
bloody success of the wars in Nor- 
mandy.” The king’s lieutenant 
and representative in this cunning 
device was Ranulf Flambard. 
Some considerable sum was raised, 
and Kmg Philip accepted it and 
withdrew from the field, leaving 
Rolxirt, as he had done before, to 
shift for himself.^ 

At this time Robert was filled 
with a groat desire to join the 
crusade of Peter the Hermit. But 
with so much splendour were the 
western princes aiming themselves 
for the war in defence of the Holy 
Sepulchre, that Robert found his 
poverty an obstacle for which his 
devoutness of heart could not 
atone. However, burning with 
ardour for the entorijnsc, he final- 
ly had recourse to the avarice of 
William Rufus William Rufus, to whom ho offered, 

[ioso-hooad] for the sum of 10,000 marks, the 

government of his dominions dui> 
ing the five following years. « The proposal was instantly accepted. William 
summoned a ^at council, and, alleging his poverty, appealed to the gener- 
osity of his faithful barons ; they, on their return home, required in the same 
manner the aid of their tenants; and the whole amount, wrung in reality 
from the lower orders in the state, was paid into the exchoijucr, and trans- 
mitted to Normandy. Robert departed with a joyful heart in quest of dan- 
gers and glory; William sailed to the Continent, and demanded immediate 
possession of Normandy and of Lo Maine. 

By the Normans no was received without opposition; the Manceaux 
unanimously rejected his authority in favour of Hdlie dc la Fldcho. Though 
Hdlio had taken the cross, the claims and menaces of William detained him 
at home; but one day, having incautiously entered a wood with no more than 
seven knights, he was made prisoner; and the king immediately marched at 
the head of fifty thousand horsemen into his termories. Fulk [of Anjou] 
had alrea<ly arrived to protect his vassal; a few skirmishes were succeeded by 
a negotiation ; and H41io obtained liis liberty by the surrender of Mans. Being 
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thus dispossessed of his dommions, he offered his services to William; but at 
the instigation of Robert of Meulan, they were indignantly refused. “ If you 
will not have me for a friend,” exclaimed Hehe, “you shall learn to fear me as 
an enemy.” 

The next summer (1099) William was hunting in the Now Forest in Hamp- 
shire, when a messenger arrived to inform him that H61ie had defeated the 
Normans and suipnsed the city of Mans; that the inhabitants had again ac- 
knowledged him for their count ; and that the garrison, shut up in the castle, 
would soon be reduced to extremity. The impatience of the king could 
hardly wait for the conclusion of the tale, when, crying out to his attendants, 
“Let those that love mo, follow,” ho rode precipitately to the sea-shore, 
and embarked in the fimt vessel which ho found. The master remonstrated 
that the weather w'as stormy and the passage dangerous. “ Hold thy peace,” 
said William, “kings are never drowned.” He landed the next day at Bar- 
fleur, assembled his troojjs, and adviuiced with such rapidity that H61ie could 
scarcely find time to sa\o hiiiaself by flight. The kmg ravaged the lands of 
his ouemie.s, and rotuiiied to England. 


WAllH wrru THR SOOTO ANP WKLSII (1001-1003 A.P.) 

Of the hostil'ties between England and Scotland the blame must rest with 
the king of Scots, who lost his life in the contest. William was in Noniiaiidy 
prosecuting his (le.signs against Holiert, when Malcolm suddenly crossed the 
frontiers and gratified the rapacity of hisfollow’ors with the spoil of the northern 
counties. After the reconciliation of the two brothers, the king of England 
undertook to revenge the insult. Ills flci't was disiiensc'd in a storm; but 
his cavalry travcrseil the Lotbians, and iHinetrated as far as the great rive.r, 
which the Scots called “ the water.” The hostile imiiie.s were ranged on the 
opposiUi .shores; and the tw'o kings laid mutually defied each other, when a 
peace was concluded througli the mediation of Robert of Normandy on the 
one side, and of Eadgar yElheling on the other. Malcolm submitted to do 
homage to the hlnglish monarch, ami to render him the services which he had 
rendered to William’s father ,' and William engaged to grant to the Wcottush king 
the twelve manors, and the annual ixunsion of twelve marks of gold, which 
he had enjoyed under the Conqueror. Nor was the interest of the flUtheling 
forgotten in the negotiation, lie wa.s p<'rmifted to return to England, and 
obtained a distinguished piano in the court of William, 

William on his return visited Carlisle, expelled the lord of the district, 
peopled fhe city with a colony of Englishnusi. from the southern counties, 
and built a castle for their protection. It is possible that, as Cumberland was 
fomiorly hold by the h(‘ir of the Scottish crown, Malcolm might con.sider the 
settlement of an English oolouy at Oajlisle as an invasion of his rights; it is 
certain that a new quarrel was created betw(>t»n the two nations, of which wo 
know not the origin nor the particulars. The Scottish king was invited or 
summoned to attenid William’s court at Gloucester (1093), and at his arrival 
found himself cxoludecl from the royal presence, unless he would con«!nt to 
plead his cause, and submit to the judgment of the English barons. Malcolm 
indignantly rejected the proposal. Tne kings of Scotland, he said, had never 
been accustomed “ to do right” to the kings of England but on the borders of 
the two realms, and ncooriling to the joint decision of the barons of both 
countries. He retired b ari^r, nssombled his retabers, an<l burst with a 
numerous force into Northumuorland, where he perished, a victim to the wiles 
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of his enemy, perhaps to the treachery of his own subjects. The Scottish 
army was surpnsed by Eobert de Mowbray. Malcolm fell by the sword of 
Morel, Mowbray’s steward ; his eldest son Edward shared the fate of his father; 
and of the fugitives who escaped the pursuit of their foes, the greater number 
were lost in the waters of the Alne and the Tweed. The bodies of the king and 
his son were found by peasants, and brought by them for burial to the abbey 
of Tynemouth. The mournful intelligence hastened the death of his consort. 
Queen Margaret, who survived her husband only four days.^ 

The children of Malcolm, too young to assert their rights, sought the 
protection of their uncle, Eadgar .^Etheling, in England; and the S^cottish 
sceptre was seized (1094) by the ambition of Donald Bain, the brother of the 
deceased monarch. He found a competitor in Duncan, a son, perhaps illegiti- 
mate, of Malcolm, who had long resided as an hostage in the English court. 
The nephew, with the aid of William, to whom he swore fealty, proved too 
strong for the uncle; and Donald secreted himself in the Highlands, till the 
murder of Duncan by Malpeder, Mormaer of Meams, replaced in his hands 
the reins of government. He held tliem only three years. The .Sltheling 
by order of the English king conducted an army into Scotland, seated his 
nephew Edgar [the son of Margaret] on the throne, as feudatory to William, 
and restored the children of nis sister Margaret to their former honours. 
Donald, who had been taken in his flight and committed to prison, died of grief. 

Ever since Harold had effected the reduction of Wales, the natives had 
acknowledged them'selves the vassals of the king of England ; but their ancient 
hostility was not yet extinguished, and the prospect of plunder, with the 
chance of impunity, led them repeatedly to ravage the neighbouring counties. 
To repress their inroads the Conqueror had ordered castles to be built on the 
borders, which he intrusted to the care of officers, denominated marquesses, 
or lords of the marches. These marches were the constant theatre of pred- 
atory warfare and barbarian revenge. But in 1094 the natives of every 
district in Wales rose in arms: the Isle of Anglesea was reduced ; and Cheshire, 
Shropshire, and Herefordshire, from one extremity to the other, were desolated 
with fire and sword. The next year the insurgents surprised the castle of 
Montgomery and massacred the inhabitants. The resentment of William 
urged him to retaliate; and, in imitation of Harold, ho undertook to traverse 
the whole principality at the head of an army. 

But the heavy cavalry of the Normans was ill adapted to the invasion of 
a rugged and mountainous country. The Welsh had the wisdom not to 

S ose his progress; but they hovered on his flanks, drove forward his rear, 
cut off his detachments; and when the king, after a slow and tedious 
march of five weeks, had reached the mountains of Snowdon, he found to 
his mortification that the loss of the conquerors exceeded that of the van- 
quished. The next year (1095) the lords of the marches prosecuted the war 
by ravaging the lands in the neighbourhood; and the following summer the 
king resumed his operations, but with similar results. The loss of men, of 
horses, and of baggage, convinced him of the inutility of the enterprise. Ho 
retired out of WalS m despair, adopted the policy of his father, and by draw- 
ing a chain of castles round the country, endeavoured to put a stop to the 
incursions of these restless and inaccessible enemies. 

* The Scottish historiona pretend that Malcolm was killed at the sioge of Alnwick by 
the perfidy of tho governor, who, pretending to oftor him the keys of tlio place at the end 
of a spear, pushed the spear into his brain. It may be granted that there was something 
of fraud or treachery in the transaction: but the Scottish account seems inconsistent with 
the fact that the bodies of Malcolm and Edward were found on tho ^ound by peasants, 
and buried by thorn at Tynemouth, a considerable distance from Alnwick. 
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The most powerful of the Anglo-Normaa barons was Robert de Mowbray, 
earl of Northumberland. He had inherited from his uncle, the bishop of 
Coutances, no fewer than two hxmdred and eighty manors : the first families 
in the nation were allied to him by blood or affinity; and his command in 
the north had placed at his dispo.sal the services of a numerous and warlike 
population. By his orders four Norwegian merchantmen of considerable 
value had been detained and plundered; and when the king, at the petition 
of the ovvnci's, summoned him to answer for the offence, the royal mandate 
was repeatedly slighted and disobeyed.^ 

William unilertook to chastise his vassal; his rapidity disconcerted the 
friends of the earl; the principal of the Northumbrian chieftains were surprised 
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and made prisoners; and the strong castle of Tynemouth [Neweastlo-on- 
Tyne], after a siege of two months, was compelled to surrender. Still from 
the walls of Bamborough Mowbray continued to defy the anus of his sov- 
ereign; nor (lid Williimi undertake die hopelcas task of reducing that iuiprcg- 
na])l(! fortress; but in the vicinity emctiid another castle, which he appro- 
priately denominated Malvoisin, or the bad neighbour. At length the carl 
was (lecoyixl from his asylmu, An uisidious oner to lietvay into his hands 
the town of Newcastle induced him to qmt Bamborough in the dead of the 
night with no more than tliirty horsemen. The garrison of Malvoitan imme- 
diately followed; the gates of Newcastle were shut; and the carl fled from his 
pursuers to the monastery of St. Oswinc. During five days he -vTiliantly 

P The csarl’s soiisure of tlio NorwoRian ships not in itself have boon suflioiont cause 
for the king; to lead an anny (iRninst luni . liut it served at least oh on excuse. R amsay/ hold- 
ing iltis view, pouitH out tliat the morality of the s(‘asin those days, and at a v(>ry much later 
date, was very lax. “ Tlie jihmdcr of merchant sliipping on a distant shore would not from 
a political point of vk‘W,'’ he says, “ seem a very serious offence. Wo would rather suppose 
that tiie king, aware that mischief woe browing, seized the opiiortunlty of bringing Moworoy 
to Imok. Again, Mowbray’s reluctance to come to court implied a (sonsoiousness of some guilt 
deeper than that involved in the offence for which he was colled to account.”] 
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defended himself against the repeated assauli^ of a superior enemy; on the 
sixth he was wounded in the leg, and made prisoner. 

The captive, by the royal order, was conducted to Bamborough, and his 
countess Matilda was invited to a parley. From the walls she beheld her 
lord in bonds, with tlie executioner by his side, prepared to put out his eyes 
if she refused to surrender the fortress. Her affection (they had been mar- 
ried only three months) subdued her repugnance; the gates were thrown 
open; and Morel, the govenior, to ingratiate himself with the conqueror, 
revealed the particulars of an extensive and dangerous consph-acy to place 
on the throne Stephen of Aumale — [nephew of the Conqueror and] brother to 
Judith of infamous memoiy. Hi^h, earl of Shrewsbury, purchased his par- 
don for three thousand pounds; Walter de Lacy escajDed to the Continent; 
Odo, earl of Holdemess, forfeited his estates and was imprisoned; Mowbray 
hunself was condemned to perpetual confinement, and lived nearly thirty 
years in the castle of Windsor. William, count of Eu, a near relation of tlic 
king, fought his accuser, was vanquished, and lost his eyes. William of 
Alderi, the king’s godfather, was sentenced to be hanged; but the integrity 
of his life and his asseverations at the gallow’s convinced the public that he 
was hmocent 


RAIJPH FLAMBARD 

Lanfranc’s death (1089) was mourned as the heaviest loss which could 
befall England. Lanfranc liad been placed over the British churches, an 
alien, yet he lived to become the [protector of the English people. Strange 
in blood to the Nonnan, strange in blood to the Englishman, both now 
loved him as their kinsman: his station and disposition combined to render 
him the mediator between the conquerors and subjugated. So long as Lan- 
fi’anc lived, Ilufus had, in all open and public affairs, been guided by his 
counsel. His proud and angry temper, though not completely restrained, 
was mitigated and sweetened by Lanfrane’s kindly interventioil. But Ltm- 
franc’s death released him from all control. 2 Lanfranc had Ixscn both pri- 
mate and chief minister. At his death, the see of Canterbury was for some 
time left vacjxnt and its rich revenues turned into the coffers of the king. 
And the man who undoubtedly suggested to the king this meaas of increas- 
ing his wealth was himself appointed the successor of Lanfranc as chief 
minister. 

This man was Ralph or Kamilf, one of the cliaplains of the royal house- 
hold. He was bom of mean parentage in Bayeux, and entered the church 
as the only possible avenue in that time tlurough which a poor man might 
reach a position of influence or power. He probably crossed the Channel to 
Endand in the time of Edward the Confessor. After the Conquest he seems 
to have prospered, for in Domesday we find him recorded as the holder of 
lands in Oxford and Hampshire. From certain remarks in contemporary 
writers it seeius likely that he had a hand in the compilation of Domesday, and 
from what wc know of his organising ability, it is even possible that he diVectocl 
the work. Indeed, a passage in Ordoricus Vitalisff even seems to point to him 
as having su^ested the undertaking. From the seiwice of the bishop of 
London he h^ been transferred to that of the Conqueror, where his clever- 
ness, his genius for administration, his handsome person and good fellowship 
won for him friends and ramd promotion. It was either at tliat time or 
later that he was given by Robert, the dispenser of the khig’s household, 
the significant name of Flambard — ‘‘ the fiery or devouring torch.” He was 
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a man after Rufus’ own heart, and as soon as Lanfrano was out of the way 
he Avas advanced to the post of greatest authority in the kingdom, next to 
the king To the positions of justiciar and roj'al treasurer, in which he had 
supieme contiol over both the judicial and financial affairs of the kingdom, 
was added, during the king’s abscmces on the Continent, that of regent. 


FEUDAL INNOVATIONS OF FLAMBAED 

None of the three reigns [of the sons and grandson of the Conqueror] 
was a time of gioat h'gislath^e change.s, biit the reigns of Rufus and Henry 
were the time in which tlie new system of administration grew up Under 
Rufus the doctrine' of militaiy tenures, and of the incidents consequent on 
such tenures, was put into systematic shape by his raiiacious minister Ralph 
Flambard. This man is distinctly cliarged witli hat-iiig first subjcclod eccle- 
Ria.stical jirojicrty to these liurthens, luid there can lu' little doubt that it 
was he who laid them on lay property also. The evidence is this. Under 
Uie Conijucror we .see the germs and bt'gimiings of certain usages, but nothing 
more. At tlio acet'ssion of Hoiiry J they appear in a .sysU'matic shape as 
established usages Tlio feudal burthens tvore a logical deduction from the 
doctrine of military tenure. The land is held of the lord on condition of 
certain services bt'ing rendered. It pas.ses from father to son; but in order 
that each successive li'iiant may strictly hold it as a grunt from the lord, 
the heir must receive it again. For the new grunt he must pay a relief, 
the price of the re/evntio, tlio taking up again, of the estate whicli has lapsed 
to the lord. 

But it may lie that the heir is from age. or sex incomjKitent to discharge 
the services duo to the lord. In the case of the minor heir, the lord takes 
the lief into his own bands till the heir is of ago to discharge them. The 
heiress can never discliargo thorn in ixirson; slui must disehargo them through 
a husband. But the inhircsts of the lord require that she tdiall many only 
with his apin-oval, lest she should carry the fiof into the hands of an enemy. 
All these occasioas were turned by the- per\’erse ingenuity of J{ul])h Flambard 
into means for increasing Uio royal revenue. I’lio wardship — that is, the 
temporary possi'ssion of tho minor’s estate — ^mi^ht be granted or sold. Ho 
might the marriage of tho heiress. Tho lord might oitlier sell her and her 
estate for money, or else he might take money from the heiress herself for 
leave to many according to her own inclinations. Ho with bishopiios anti 
abbeys: Flambartl found out. that they too were held of the king by military 
service. During the vacancy of the Ixniefice there was no one to discharge 
the service; the king thtwforc took teuiporaiy possession of the ecclesiastical 
estate. And, as Hie now jirolato could not be chosen without tho royal con- 
sent, tho king might prolong that temporary possession as long as ho chose. 
All these inferences were logicidlv drawn out and stonily caiTiwl into prac- 
tice by the minister of Rufus. The claims went on, to the oppression and 
sorrow of successive gouerations of heirs luul heiresw'S, till, as regards lay 
tenures, tho whole gystem waa swept away by the ftmious Act of Charles 11.” 

Stubbs A is most xmcompromisii^ in his condonination of the policy of 
Flambard. whose chief aim, ho declares, seemed to bo to find a way to gain 
control 01 all feudatories, whether temporary or spiritual, witli no choice 
between tho two, except indeed as the ecclesiastical fiof made the easier prey 
because the bishop would leave no direct heir who could become importunate 
in demanding his inheritance. In the carrying out of his aims, Ralph did not 
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scruple in the least to interfere with the operatic^ of the courts ; in short, 
there were no limits or restrictions placed upon his policy by any considera- 
tions of right and wrong.® 


WILLIAM RUFXJS AND ANSELM 

After the death of Lanfranc the king retained in his own hands the rev- 
enues of CanterWy, as he did those of many other vacant bishoprics: 
but, falling into a dangerous sickness, the clergy represented to him that he 
was in danger of eternal perdition, if before his death he did not make atone- 
ment for those multiplied sacrileges of which he had been guilty. He resolved, 
therefore, to supply instantly the vacancy of Canterbury ; and sent for An- 
selm, a Piedmontese by birth, abbot of Bee in Nonnandy, who was much 
celebrated for his learning and piety. The abbot earnestly refused the dig- 
nity, fell on his knees, wept, and entreated the king to change his purpose ; 
and when he found the prince obstinate in forcing the pastoral staff upon 
him, he kept his fist so fast clenched that it required the utmost violence of 
the bystanders to open it, and force him to receive that ensign of spiritual 
dignity William soon after recovered, and returned to his foimer violence 
and rapine. He detained in prison several persons whom he had ordered to 
be freed ; he still preyed upon the ecclesiastical benefices; the sale of spiritual 
dignities continued as open as ever ; and he kept possession of a considerable 
part of the revenues belonging to the see of Canterbury. But he found in 
Anselm that persevering opposition which he had reason to expect from 
the ostentatious humility which that prelate had displayed in refusing his 
promotion. 

The oppoation made by Anselm was the more dangerous on account of 
the character of piety which he soon acquired in England, by his great zeal 
against all abuses, particularly those in dress and ornament. A mode in 
that age prevailed throughout Europe, both among men and women, to give 
an enormous Icngtli to meir shoes, to draw the toe to a sharp point, and to 
affix to it the figure of a bird’s bill, which was turned upwards, and which 
was often sustained by gold or silver chains tied to the tenee. The ecclesi- 
astics took exception to this ornament, which they said was an attempt to 
belie the Scripture, where it is affirmed that no man can add a cubit to his 
stature ; and they assembled some synods, who absolutely condemned it. But, 
though the cler^ could overturn thrones, and had auUiority sufficient to 
send above a million of men on their errand to the deserts of Asia, they could 
never jirevall against these long, pointed shoes: on the contraiy, that caprice 
maintained its ground during several centuries; and, if the clergy had not at 
last desisted from their persecution of it, it might still have been the pre- 
vailing fashion in Europe. 

But Anselm was more fortunate in decrying the particular mode which 
was the object of his aversion. He preached zealously against the long hair 
and curled locks which were then fashionable among the courtiers; he refused 
the ashes on Ash Wednesday to those who were so accoutred; and his elo- 
quence had such influence that the young men universally abandoned that 
omamentj and appeared in the cropped hair that was recommended to them 
by the primate. 

When William’s profaneness, therefore, returned to him with his health, 
he was soon engaged in controversies with this austere prelate. There was 
at that time a schism in the church betwetm Urban and Clement, who bodi 
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pretended to the papacy; and Ansehn, who, as abbot of Bee, had already 
acknowledged the former, was determined without the king’s consent to intro- 
duce his authonty into England. William, who, imitating his father’s ex- 
ample, had prohibited his subjects from recognising any pope whom he had 
not previously received, was enraged, and summoned a synod at Rocking- 
ham, with an intention of deposing Anselm : but the prelate’s suffragans de- 
clared that, without the papal authority, they knew of no expedient for inflict- 
ing that punishment on their primate. The king was at last engaged by 
other motives to give the preference to Urban’s title; Anselm received the 
pallium from that pontiff ; and matters seemed to be accommodated when 
quarrel broke out afresli from a new cause. 

William had undertaken an expedition against Wales, and required the 
archbishop to furnish his quota of soldiers, but Anselm, who regarded the 
demand as an oppression on the church, sent them so miserably accoutred 
that the king was extremely displeased, and threatened him with a prose- 
cution. Anselm, on the other hand, demanded positively that all the revenues 
of his see should be restored; appealed to Rome against the king’s injustice; 
and affairs came to such extremities that the primate, finding it dangerous 
to remain in the kingdom, obtained the king’s permission to retire beyond 
sea. All his temporalities were seized ; but ho was received witli groat respect 
by Urban, who considered him as a martyr in the cause of religion, and even 
menaced the kin^ with excommunication Anselm assisted at the council of 
Bari; where, besides fixing the controversy between the Clreek and Latin 
churches concerning the procession of the Holy Gho.st, the right of election 
to church prefennents was declared to belong lo the clergy alone; and spirit- 
ual censures were denounced against all ecclesiastics who did homage to 
laymen for their secs or benefices, and against all laymen who exacted it.^ 


DEATH OP WILLIAM RUFUS 

William’s lavish expenditure continueil on the increase ; but by his exactions 
and irregular way of dealing with church property he still found means for 
^^atifying his extravagance, and enjoyed abroad the reputation of being a 
rich as well as a powerful king. But the dread creditor was now at hand 
whom even kings cannot escape. h*opular siiporstition liad long darkened 
the shades and solitudes of the New Forest. 'The fiend himself, it was said, 
had appeared there, announcing the punishment he had in reserve for the 
Red King. The accidents that happened in that chase, which had been so 
barbarously obtained, gave strength to the vulgar belief. In the month of 
May, Richard, an illegitimate sou of Duke Robert, was killed while hvmting 
in the forest, by an arrow reported to have boon shot at random. This was 
the second time the Conqueror’s blood hatl bisen poured out there, and men 
said it would not bo the last time. On the first of August following, William lay 
at Malwood-kcep, a hunting-seat in the forest, with a gootUy train of knights. 
A reconciliation had taken place between the two brotlicrs, and Henry, who 
had been some time in England, was of the gay party. 

The circumstances of the story, a.s told by the monkish chroniclers, are suffi- 
ciently remarkable. At the dead of night the king was heard invoking the 
blessed Virgin, a thing strange in him ; and then he called aloud for lights. 
His attendants ran at his call, and found him disturbed by a frightful viirion, 
to prevent the return of which ho ordered them to pass the rest of the night 

by his bedside. As he was dressing in the morning an artisan brought him 
XL w.— vox* xmx. <4 
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six new axrows: he examined them, praised the workmaushij), and, keeping 
four for himself, gave the other two to Sir Walter Tyrrel, otherwise called, from 
his estates in France, Sir Walter de Poix, saying, as he presented them, 
“Good weapons are due to the sportsman that Imows how to make a good use 
of them.” The tables were spread with an abimdant collation, and the Red 
King ate more meat and drank even more wine than he was wont to do. His 
spirits rose to their highest pitch. All was boisterously gay, when a messenger 
arrived from Serlon, the Norman abbot of St. Peter’s, at Gloucester, to inform 
the king that one of his monks had dreamed a dream foreboding a sudden 
and awful death to him. “The man is a monk,” cried Rufus, “and to have a 
piece of money he dreameth such things. Give him, therefore, an hundred 
pence, and bid him dream of better fortune to our person.” Then turning 
to Tyrrel, he said, “Do they think I am one of those fools that give up their 
pleasure or their business because an old woman happens to dream or sneeze ? ” 

The king, with his brother Henry, and many other lor(fe and knights, rode 
into the forest, where the company dispersed; but Sir Walter, his especial 
favourite in these sports, remained constantly near the king. As the sun was 
sinking low in the west, a hart came bounding by, between Rufus and his com- 
rade, who stood concealed in the thickets. The king drew his bow, but the 
string broke. _ Startled by the sound, the hart paused. The king, being 
unprovided with a second bow, shouted, “Shoot, Walter! shoot, in Ihe 
devil’s name!” Tyrrel drew his bow — the aiTow depai*ted — ^was glanced 
aside in its flight by an intervening tree, and struck WUliam in the left breast. 
The fork-head pierced his heart, and with one groan, and no word or prayer 
uttered, the Red King fell, and expired. Sir Wmter Tyrrel ran to his mastCT’s 
side, but finding him dead he remounted his horse, and, without informing 
any one of the catastrophe, galloped to the sea-coast, embarked for Normandy, 
whence he fled for sanctuary into the dominions of the French king, and soon 
after departed for the Holy Land. 

Late in the evening the royal corpse was found alone, where it fell, by a 
poor charcoal-burner, who put it, still bleeding, into his cart, and drove towards 
Winchester. At the earliest report of his death his brother Henry flew to 
seize the royal treasury ; and the knights and favourites who had been hunting 
in the forest dispersed, in several directions, to look after their interest, not one 
of them caring to render the last sad honours to their master. The next day 
the body) still in the charcoal-burner’s cart, and defiled with blood and dirt, 
was carried to St. Switliin’s, the cathedral church of Winchester. There it 
was treated with proper respect, and buried in the centre of the cathedral 
choir, many persons loo kin g on, but few grieving. A proof of the bad opinion 
which the ^ople entertamed of the deceased monarch is that they interpreted 
the fall of a certain tower in the catliedral, which happened the following year, 
and covered his tomb with its ruins, into a sign of the displeasure of heaven 
that he had received Christian burial. 

The second kirm of the Norman line reigned thirteen years, all but a few 
weeks, and was full of health and vigour, and only forty years of age, when 
he died. That he was shot by an arrow in the New Forest, that his body was 
abandoned and then hastily interred, are facts perfectly well authenticated; 
but some doubts may be entertained as to the precise circumstances attending 
his death, notwithstanding their being minutely related by writers who wore 
livim at the time, or who flourishexl in the course of the following century. 
Sir Walter Terrel afterwards swore, in France, that he did not shoot the arrow ; 
but he was probably anxious to relieve himself from the odium of killing a king, 
even by accident. It is quite possible, indeed, that the event did not arise 
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from chance, and that Tyrrel had no part in it. The remorseless ambition of 
Henry might have had recourse to murder, or the avenging shaft might have 
been sped by the desperate hand of some Englishman, tempted by a favourable 
opportimity and the traditions of the place. But the most charitable con- 
stmction is that the party were intoxicated with the wine they had drunk at 
Malwood-kecp, and that, in tlie confusion consequent on drunkenness, the 
Iring was hit by a random arrow.** 


THE CHARACTEn OP WILLIAM RUPTJ8 

William of Malmesbury,® who was bom in the reign of William Ptufus, 
gives this graphic description of him: “Greatness of soul was i>re-eminent in 
the king, which, in process of tmic, he oliscui-ed by excessive severity — ^vices, 
indeed, in place of virtues, so mseixsibly crept into his bosom that he could not 
distinguish them. At last, however, in his latcu- years, the desire after good 
grew cold, and the crop of evil increased to ripeness; his liberality became 
prodigality: his magnanimity, pride; his austerity, cruelty. He was, when 
abroad, and in public assemblies, of supercilious look, darting his threatening 
eye on tlie bystander, and with assumed se--'erit.y and ffs'ocious voice assailing 
such as conversed with him. From apprehension of poverty and of the 
treachery of others, as may be coiijecturcid, ho was too much given to lucre 
and to cmelty. At home and at table, with his intimate compimions, he gave 
loose to levity and to mirth. He was a most facetious railer at anythhig he 
had himself done amiss, in order that he might thus tlo away with obloquy 
and make it matter of jest. MUitary men came to him out of evoiy province 
on this side of the mountains, whom he rcward(«l most profusely. In con- 
sequence, when ho had no longer auglit to bestow, poor and exhausted, he 
turned his thoughts to rapines. 

“The rapacity of his disposition was seconded by Ralph, the inciter of his 
covetousness, a cleigymian of the lowest origin, but raised to eminence by 
his wit and subtilty. If at any time a royal cilict issued that England 
should pay a certain tribute, it was doubled by this plunderer of the rioli — 
this exterminator of the poor — this confiscator of other men’s inheritance, 
lie was an invincible pleader, as unrcstraiuetl in his words as in his actions, 
and equally furious against the niCHik or the turbulent. At this person’s 
suggestion, the sacred honours of the church, as tlie pastors died out, were 
exposed to sale. Those things appeared the more disgraceful because in his 
father’s time, after the decease of a bishop or alibot, ml rents were reserved 
entire, to be ^ven up to the succeeding pastor; and iKirsons truly meritorious on 
account of their religion were elected. But iii the laiwo of a very few years 
everything was changed. Men of the meanest condition, or guilty of what- 
ever crime, wore listened to, if they could suggest anything likely to be advan- 
tageous to the king; the halter was loosened from the robber’s neck, if he 
could promise any omoluniont to the sovereign. All military flisciplinc being 
relaxed, the courtiers preyed upon the property of the country people aiul 
consumed their substance, taking the very meat from the moutns of these 
wretched creatures. 

“Then was there flowing hair and extravagant drefss; and then was in- 
vented the fashion of shoes with curved points; then the model for young 
men was to rival women in the delicacy of person— -to mince their gait, to walk 
with loose gesture, and half naked. JBiiervatixl and effeminate, tney unwill- 
ingly remained what nature had made them— the assailere of others’ chastity. 
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prodigal of their own. Troops of pathics and droves of harlots followed the 
court; so that it was said with justice, by a wise man, ‘that England would 
be fortunate if Henry could reign ’ ; led to such an opinion because he abhorred 
obscenity from his youth.”* 


HENRY BECOMES KING 

Four years were now elapsed since Robert of Normandy had abandoned 
his dominions in Europe to earn a barren wreath of glory in the fiel^ of 
Palestine. Accompanied by Hugh of Vermandois and Robert of Flanders, 
he had passed the Alps, received the benediction of the pontiff at Lucca, ana 
joined the crusaders mider the walls of Constantinople. At the siege of Nice he 
held an important command ; in the battle of Dor^la?um his exhortations and 
example sustained the fainting courage of the ChiTstians; at the reduction of 
Antioch the praise of superior prowess was shared between him and Godfrey 
de Bouillon; and if, during a reverse of fortune, he slunlc with several others 
from the pressure of famine and the piospect of slavery, this temporary stain 
was effaced by his return to the army, his exploits in the field, and his services 
in the assault of Jerusalem. The crown of that city was given to Godfrey, 
the most worthy of the confederate chieftains; but, if we may believe the 
English historians, it ha<l been previously offered to Robert, who, with more 
wisdom than he usually displayed, preferred his European dominions to the 
precarious pos.session of a throne sun'ounded by hostile and infidel nations. 

By priority of birth, and the stipulation of treaties, the crown of England 
Ixslonged to Robert. He had already arrived in Italy on his way home; 
but, ignorant of the prize that was at stake, he loitered in Apulia to woo 
Sibylla, the fair sister of William of Conversana. Hemy, the younger brother, 
was on the spot: he had followed Rufus into the forest; and the moment that 
he heard the king was fallen, spurring liis horse, he rode to Winchester to 
secure the royal timsuroa. William de Brcteuil, to whose custody they had 
been intrusted, arrived at the same time, and avowed his determination to 
preserve them for Robert, the rightful heir. The prince immediately drew 
his sword, and blood would have been shed had not their common friends 
intorposecl, and prevailed on Breteuil to withdraw his opposition. As soon 
as Henry had obtained possession of the treasures and castle, he was proclaimed 
king; and, riding to Westminster, was crowned on the Sunday, August 5, the 
third day after the death of his brother. The ceremonial was me same which 
had been observed in the coronation of the Anglo-Saxon kings, and was per- 
formed by Maurice, bishop of London, in the absence of Anselm and the 
vacancy of the arcniepiscopal see of York. 

On the same day care was taken to inform the nation of the benefits which 
it would derive from the accession of tlie now monarch. To strengthen the 
weakness of his claim by connecting it with the interests of the people, he 
publishfed a charter of liberties, copies of which were sent to the several counties 
and deposited in the principal monasteries. In this instrument he restored 
to the church its ancient immunities, and promised neither to sell the vacant 
benefices, nor to let them out to farm, nor to retain them in his own possession 
for the benefit of his excheq^uer, nor to raise tallages on their tenants. He 
granted to all his barons and immediate vassals (and required that they should 
make the same concession to their tenants) that they might dispose by will 
of their personal property; that they might give their daughters and female 
rdatives in marriage without fee or impeoiment, provided the intended 
husband were not his enemy; that for breaches of the peace and other ddin- 
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quencies they should not be placed at the king’s mercy, as in the days of his 
father and brother, but should be condonmed in the sums assigned by the 
Anglo-Saxon laws ; that their heirs should pay the customary rdiefs for the 
livery of their lands, and not the arbitrary compensations which had been 
exacted by his late brother; that heiresses should not be compelled by the 
Ifing to marry without the consent of the barons ; that widows should retain 
their dowers, and not be given in marriage against their will; and that the 
wardship of minors should, together with the custody of their lands, be com- 
mitted to their mothers, or nearest 

relations. . . .c , , 

To the nation at large he prom- ' ' ■ 

ised to put in force the laws of Ed- 
ward the Confessor, as they had 
been amended and published by 
his father; to levy no moneyage 
which had not been paid in the 
Saxon times; and to punish with 
severity the coiners and vendors of 
light moneys. He exempted from 
al taxes and burthens the demesne 
lands of all his military tenants, 
forgave all fines due to the ex- 
chequer, and the pecuniary mulcts 
for “murder” committed before his 
coronation; and ordered, mider the 
heaviest penalties, reparation to bo 
made for all injustices pcri»tratcd 
in consequence of the death of his 

brother. Such are the provisions i. , '' v/U * 

of this celebrated charter; wliicli is ’ ' 

the more deserving of the reader’s Nokth Uook, Kiukstam. nhau Lheois 

notice liecause, by professing to (Poumiixi ui tuc tweiau conturyi 

abolish the illegal customs intro- 
duced after the Conquest, it shows the nature of tlie grievances which the 
nation had suffered under the two Williams. Henry, however, retained both 
the royal forests and the forest laws; but as a kind of apoloCT he declared 
that in this reservation he was guided by the advice and had obtained the 
consent of his barons. He added at the same time a very beneficial charter 
in favour of the citizens of London. 

Hitherto the moral conduct of Henry had been as questionable as that of 
his late brother: policy now taiight him to assume the zeal and severity of a 
reformer. Ho dismissed his mistresses ; drove from his court the men who ha( I 
scandalised the public by their effeminacy and debaucheries; and sent to 
hasten the return of Archbishop Anselm with expressions of the nighest regard 
and veneration for his character. At the solicitation of the prelates he con- 
sented to marry ; and the object of his choice was Matilda or Maud, tlie daughter 
of Malcolm, king of Scots, by Margaret, the sister of Eodgar ifitheling— a 
princ^ whoso descent from the Anglo-Saxon monarchs was expected to add 
stability to his throne, and to secure the succession to his posterity.* An 

[‘Macaulay,! in emphaaitdng Ibe social gap tliat separated the Normaa and EbigUsh 
dements of the population for a coutury or uioro after tho Conquest, spoalcB of the maxnage 
of Henry and Matilda in these words; ‘‘By many of his batons this marriage was legstded 
8« a mamage between a white planter and a quadroon would be regarded in Virgmia.”] 
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objection was, however, made to their union, which nearly defeated his hopes. 
The princess in her childhood had been intrusted to the care of her aunt 
Cristina, abbess of Wilton, who, to preseive the chastity of her niece from 
the brutality of the Norman soldiers, had compelled her to wear the veil 
and to frequent the society of the nuns. Hence it was contended that, according 
to the ecclesiastical canons, she was no longer at liberty to marry; but in a 
synod of the prelates the objection was overruled in conformity with a former 
decision of ^chbishop Lanfranc on a similar occasion. The marriage was 
celebrated, and the queen crowned with the usual solemnity by Anselm, 
who had returned to England and resumed the administration of his diocese. 


THE INVASION OF ROBERT 

To satisfy the clamour of the people, Henry had committed to the Tower 
Flambard, bishop of Durham, the obnoxious minister of the late king. 
The prelate lived sumptuously in his confinement on the allowance which he 
received from the exchequer, and the presents which were sent to him by his 
friends; and by his wit, cheerfulness, and generosity, won the good-will, while 
he lulled the vigilance, of his keepers. In the beginning of February he re- 
ceived a rope concealed in the bottom of a pitcher of wine. The knights who 
guarded him were, as usual, invited to dine : they drank copiously til it was 
late in the evening; and soon after they liad lain down to rest, Flambard, with 
the aid of his rope, descended from the window, was conducted by his friends 
to the sea-shore, and thence escaped into Normandy. In Normandy he 
found Duke Robert, who had mamed Sibylla, and returned to his duchy 
within a month after the death of his brother. By his former subjects he had 
been received with welcome; but his claim to the English crown, though he 
meant to enforce it, was postponed to a subsequent period. Pleasure, not 
power, was his present object: he wished to exhibit to his Normans the fab* 
prize which he liad brought from Apulia ; and her fortune, a very considerable 
sum, was consumed hi feastm^ and pageantry.^ 

But the arrival and suggestions of Flambard awakened his ambition, and 
turned his thoughts from pleasure to war. His vassals professed their eager- 
ness to fight under a prince who had gained laurels in the Holy Land; tenders 
of assistance were received from England ; and a powerful force of men-at-arms, 
archers, and footmen, was ordered to assemble in the neighbourhood of 
Ti'^port. On the English barons who had engaged to espouse his cause, 
Robert de Bell6me, William de Wareime, Ivo de Grand-Mesnil, and Walter 
Giffard, he bestowed some of the strongest fortresses in Normandy. His 
object was to secure theu* co-operation ; but he had reason to regret a measure 
which weakened his power and ultimately caused his ruin. 

Henry beheld with disquietude the preparations of his brother; but trem- 
bled stiU more at the well-kmown disaffection of his barons. At ^itsuntide 
he hold his court; every petition was granted; the charter was renewed; and 
in the hands of Anselm, as the representative of the nation, the king swore 
faithfully to fulfil all his engagements. His army was collected at Pevensey, 
on the coast of Sussex: Roliert, conducted by the mariners, whom Flambard 
had debauched from their allegiance, reached the harbour of Portsmouth. 
To secure the city of Winchisster became to each prince an object of the first 

‘ Sibylla died in 1102 of poison, administered, it 'wos bdieivcd, by Ames, dawtxer coun- 
tea$ of Buckingham, who, os she possessed the affections, was ala> ambitious to snore the 
honours of the duke. 
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importance. Though, Robert was nearer, he was delayed by the debarka- 
tion of his troops, and Henry overtook him on his march. 

The spirit of revolt was again awakened among the Anglo-Norman barons; 
liut the natives remained faithful to Henry, and Anselm devoted himself to 
his interests. He harangued the troops on the dutjr of allegiance, recalled 
from the camp of Robert some of the desertera, confirmed the wavering loy- 
alty of others, and threatened the invaders with the sentence of excommuni- 
cation. After several fruitless and irritating messages, Henry demanded a 
conference with his brother. The two princes met m a vacant space between 
the armies, conversed for a few minutes, and embraced as friends. The 
terms of reconciliation were immediately adjusted. Robert renounced all 
claim to the crown of England, and obtained in return a yearly pension of 
tlirce thousand marks, the cession of all the castles which Henry possessed in 
Normandy, with the exception of Danifront, and the revocation of the judg- 
ment of forfeiture, which William had pronounced against his adherents It 
was moreover stipulated that both pruicas should unite to punish their re- 
spective enemies, and that if cither died without legitimate iasue, the survivor 
should be his heir. Twelve barons on each side swore to enforce tlio obser- 
vance of these articles. 

It was not, however, in the disposition of Henry to forgot or forgive. Pre- 
vented by the treaty from chastising the jAiblic disaffection of his Anglo- 
Norman barons, he sought pretexts of revenge in their private conduct. Spies 
were appointed to watch them on their demesnes, and in their intercoui’se with 
then’ vassals: charges of real or pretended transgressions were repeatedly 
brought against them in the king’s court, ^ and each obnoxious nobleman in 
Ills turn was, justly or unjustly, pronounced a criminal and an outlaw. Of 
the gi’cat families, the descendants of the warriors who had fought with the 
Conqueror, the most powerful succeasivcly disappeared; and in opposition to 
the othere, Henry’s jealoasy selected from the needy followers of the court, 
men whom he enriched with the spoils of the proscribed, and raised to an 
equality with the proudest of their rivals. To these he looked as to the 
strongest bulwarks of his throne; for since tliey owi'd their fortunes to his 
bounty, their own interest, if not. their gratitude, would bind them firmly to 
his support. 


ROBERT I)E BKLIjKME 

Among the outlaws were Robert Malet, Ivo do Grand-Mesnil, Warenne, 
earl of Surrey, William, earl of Mortain and Cornwall, and Robert do Bellfimo, 
<'arl of Shrewsbury. The last, the son of the great Montgomery, deserves 
some notice. He was tlio most powerful subject m England, haughty, rapa- 
cious, and deceitful. In these vices ho might have many etiuals : in cruelty 
he rose pre-eminent amou^ the savages of the age. He preferred Uic death 
to the ransom of his captives; it was bis delight to feast his eyes with the 
contortions of the victims, men and women, whom he had ordcind to be 
impaled: he is even said to have torn out the eyes of his godson with his own 
hands, because the father of the boy had committed some trivial offence, 

PEenuiayf says that Qneon Matilda wus at WinchoRtor (wpofting hor confinement, 
aTid that, scorning to attack a lady, and liis own goddaughter, under such circumstances, 
llobert turned aside from Winchester and directed his marca towards Ix>ndon. At any 
rate, he soon found himself face to face with Henry.] 

* This was the great merit of tlio Conqueror and lus sons. They oompolled tho barons 
to decide their coutrovondes in the king’s court, insteod of wa^^ug war a^nst each other. 
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and liad escaped from his vengeance. Against this monster, not from mo- 
tives of humanity but of policy, Henry had conceived the most violent hatred. 
He was cited before the king’s court: the conduct of his officers in Normandy 
as well as in England, his words no less than his actions, were severely scru- 
tinised; and a long list of five-and-forty offences was objected to him by his 
accusers. The ean, according to custom, obtained permission to retire, that 
he might consult his friends .out instantly mounted his horse, fled to his earl- 
dom, summoned his retainers, and boldly bade defiance to the power of his 
prosecutor. 

Henry cheerfully accepted the challenge, and began the war with the 
investment of the castle of Ai-undel, which, after a siege of three months, 
surrendered by capitulation. Bellfime, in the interval, had fortified Bridge- 
north, on the left bank of the Severn, and placed in it a garrison of seven 
hundred men; but the townsmen, intimidated by the menaces of the king, 
rose upon their defenders; and opened the gates to the royal forces. Shrews- 
bury still remained in his possession. From that city to Bridgenorth the 
coimtry was covered with wood, and the only road ran throu^ a narrow 
defile between two mountains, the declivities of which he had lined with his 
archers. Henry ordered the infantry, sixty thousand men, to open a passage : 
in a few days the trees were felled, and a safe and spacious road conducted 
the king to the walls of Shrewsbury. At his arrival despair induced Belldme 
to come forth on foot : he offered the keys of the place to the conqueror, and 
surrendered himself at discretion. His fife was spared, but he was compelled 
to quit the kingdom, and to promise upon oath never to return without the 
roym permission.^ 

The country now reaped the fruits of Henry’s determined policy of sup- 
pression of the great barons. Over ail England went up the joyful cry, “Re- 
joice, King Henry, and return thanks to the Lord God, for you became a free 
king on the day when you reduced Robert de Bell6me to subjection and 
drove him out of your longdora.” After the earl’s banishment, Ordericus? 
tells ns “ the realm of Albion enjoyed peace and tranquillity, and during the 
thirty-three years of Henry’s subsequent reign no one afterwards dared to 
revolt in England, nor hold any fortress against him.” But Englishmen were 
not allowed to forget how to fight, and the continental wars of the king fur- 
nished a sufficient training in the use of arms to the rising generation.® 


THE BATTLE OF TTNCHBBIUY 

Hitherto Duke Robert liad reli^ously observed the conditions of peace. 
He had, even on the first notice of Bell&me’s rebellion, ravaged the Norman 
estates of that nobleman. Sensible, however, that the real crime of the out- 
laws was their former attachment to his interest, he unexpectedly came to 
England at the solicitation of tlie earl of Surrey, and incautiously trusted 
himself to the generosity of an unfeeling brother. He was received indeed 
with a smile of affection, but soon found that he was in reality a captive; 
instead of interceding in favour of others, he was reduced to treat for his 
own liberty; and as flie price of his ransom, gladly resigned his annuity of 
three thousand marks, which, to save the honour of the two princes, was re- 
ceived as a present by the queen Matilda. After such treatment Robert 
could not doubt of the hostility of his brother; and in his own defence he 
sought the friendship and accepted the services of the outlaw Bollfime, who 
possessed thirty-four castles in Normandy. Henry received the intelli- 
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gence with pleasure, pronounced the aJliance between himself and Robert at 
an end, accepted, perhaps procured, invitations from the enemies of the duke, 
and resolved to transfer the Norman coronet to his own head. He had even 
the effrontery to assume credit for the purity of his motives, and to hold 
himself out as the saviour of an afflicted country. It may, indeed, be that 
the duke was weak and improvident, and that he suffered his barons to wage 
war on each other, and to inflict every species of calamity on his subjects. 

Still it will be difficult to believe that it was a hope to relieve the distresses 
of his countrymen, and not a desire to annex Normandy to his dominions, 
which induced Heniy to unsheathe the sword against his linfortimate brother. 
The first campaign passed without any important result . in the second the 
fate of Normandy was decided before the walls of Tinchebray (September 2S, 
n06). The king had besieged that fortress, and Robert approached with 
all his forces to its relief.* 

Henry was strong in his infantry, both Enghsh and Norman. There was 
some negotiation before the decisive battle, which took place on the 28th of 
September, the anniversaiy of William the Con<iucror’s landing at Hastings. 
When the ranks met, “ tlic troops were thronged so closely, and their weapons 
so locked together, that it was out of their power to injure each other, and 
both parties in turn attempted in vain to break the impenetrable phalanx.’^ 

The details of the battle are rather meagre, beyond this curious circum- 
stance related by Ordericus. One of Henry’s chaplains, Baudri (or Waldric), 
took the duke prisoner, after ho had gallantly fought with unequal numbers. 
Tlie contest was over Auiong.st other prisoners was Eadgar ^Etheling, who 
passed the remainder of his eventful life in England, without molestation, an 
object of pity rather than of fear. The deposed Duke Robert was kept a 
prisoner in Cardiff castle. Eleven years later, Pope Calixtus met King Henry 
at Gisors; and when oxliortcd by the pontiff to release his brother, said, “ I 
have not caused him to be bound in fetters like a captive enemy, but treat- 
ing him like a noble pilgrim worn by long sufferings, I have placed him in a 
royal castle, and supiilied his tables and wardrobe with all kmds of luxuries.” 
We may believe in the luxuries or not; but there are entries in the accounts 
called the Pipe Rolls, which show that in 1111 the coimt of Normandy, as 
he is termed, was supplied with new clothes. 

The story of his eyes bemg put out by the organs of sight being seared 
over a red-hot basin rests upon no contemporary authority. Wuliam of 
Malmesbury, who wrote whilst Duke Rolrert was alive, says “he endured no 
evil but solitude, if that can be called solitude where, by the attention of his 
keepers, he was provided with abundance both of amusement and of food. 
He was confined, however, till ho had survived all his companions in the cru- 
sade, and whether he ever will be set free is doubtful.” In another manu- 
script of Malmesbury’s chronicle wo find this reading, “nor was he liberated 
till the day of his death.” That release from a captivity of twenty-eight 
years arrived in 1135.* 

In the course of a few weeks Bclldme, through the interest of H61ic de la 
Plfiche, obtained ponniasion to retain a portion of his estates; and Flambard 
purchased, with the surrender of Lisieux, the restoration oi his bishopric. 
Henry summoned the Nonnan barons to that city, where he was acknowledged 
duke without opposition. 

P “ The point at issue from the bc^ning,” says Btubbs,* in romarking on the importance 
of the victory of Tinchebray, “ had not boon the English crown, but the power of enforctog 
obedience on tlioso Nonnan barons without whose submisaion neither country could be at 
peace.”] 
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HENBY AND ANSELM 

While the king had thus been employed in chastising his eneniies, and 
stripping an unfortunate brother of his dominions, he was engaged in a less 
successful quarrel with Anselm and the court of Rome concerning the right of 
investiture. According to ancient practice, the election of bishops had gen- 
erally depended on the testimony of the clergy and people and the suffrage 
of the provincial prelates. But the lapse of years, and the conversion of the 
barbarous nations, had introduced important innovations into this church 
of ecclesiastical polity. The tenui’e of clerical was assimilated to that of lay 
property; the sovereign assumed the right of approving of the prelate elect; 
and the new bidiop or abbot, like the baron or might, was compelled to swear 
fealty and to do homage to his superior lord. The pretensions of the crown 
were gradually extended. As it was the interest of the pnnee that the spir- 
itual fiefs should not fall into the hands of his enemies, he reserved to himself 
the right of nomination; and in virtue of that right invested the individual 
whom he had nominated, with the ring and crosier, the acknowledged emblems 
of imiscopal and abbatial junsdiction. 

The church had observed with jealousy those successive encroachments 
on her privileges : in the general councils of Niciea in 787, and of Constanti- 
nople in 869, the nomination of bishops by lay authority had been condemned • 
in 1067 the former prohibitions were renewed by Gregory VII, and ten years 
afterwards Victor ill in a synod at Beneventum added the sentence of 
excommunication both against the prince who should presume to exercise 
the right of investituie, and the prelate who should condescend to receive 
his temporalities on such conditions. But it was in vain that the thunders 
of the church were directed against a practice enforced by sovereigns, who 
refused to surrender a privilege enjoyed by their predeceasors, and defended 
by prelates who were indebted to it for their wealth and importance. The 
contest between the two powers continued during half a century; nor was it 
without mutual concessions that claims so contradictory could be amicably 
adjusted. 

It should, however, be remembered that the right for which the sovereigns 
contended had at this period degenerated into a most pernicious abuse. 
William Rufus, for his own profit, refused on many occasions to fill the vacant 
benefices, and on others degraded the dignities of the church by prostituting 
them to the highest bidder. In France and Germany shnilar evils existed 
even to a greater extent. In Normandy the indigence of Robert had sug- 
gested an improvement on the usual practice, by selling the mversion of 
bishoprics in favour of children, and granting for a proportionate sum more 
than one diocese to the same prelate. Every good man was anxious to sup- 
preas these abuses; and the zeal of the pontiffs was stimulated by the more 
^drtuous of the episcopal order. Amongst tliese wo must number Anselm. 
During his exile he had assisted at the councils of Bari and Rome, in which 
the custom of investiture had been again condemned, and the sentence of 
excommunication against the guilty had boon renewed. At his first interview 
with Henry, he intimated in ro^eotful terms his inflexible resolution to 
observe the discipline ajpproved in these synods; and the king avowed an 
equally fixed determination to retain, what he conceived to be, the lawful 
prerogative of his crown. 

He stood, however, at that moment, on very slippery ground. Without 
the aid of the primate he knew not how to put down the partisans, or to 
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resist the forces of lus brother Robert; it was more prudent to rlissfimble 
than to throw the clergy into the arms of his competitor; and by mutual con- 
sent the controversy was suspended, till an answer could be procured from 
the pope ; which answer, as both had foreseen, was unfavourable to the pre- 
tensions of the monarch. It would exhaust the patience of the reader to 
descend into the partieulare of this dispute ; to notice all the messages that were 
sent to Rome, and the answers returned to England ; the artifices that were 
employed to deceive, and the expedients suggested to mollify Anselm. At 
last, by the king’s request, he undertook, aged and infirm as he was, a journey 
to Italy, to lay the whole controversy before the pontiff; on his return he 
received an order to remain in banishment till he should be willing to submit 
to the royal ploasure. The exile retired to his friend the archbishop of Lyons, 
under whoso hospitable roof he spent tlie three following years. In the 
interval Henry was harassed by the entreaties of his barons and the murmurs 
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of the people; his sister Adoln, countess of Blois, and bis queen, Matilda, 
importuned him to be reconciled to the primate; and Paschal II, who had 
already excommunicated his advisors, admonished him that in a few weeks 
the same sentence would be pronounced against hunself. 

The king, who was not pi-epared to push the efepute to Hiis extremity, 
discovered a willingness to relent. Anselm met lihn at the abbey of Bee 
( 1108 ) ; and both, in the true spirit of conciliation, conscntcil to abandon a 
part of their pretonsiona. As fealty and homage wore civil duties, it was 
agreed that they should be exactwl from every clerg^an before ho received 
his temporalities ; as the ring and crosier were consiuorod to denote spiritual 
jurisdiction, to winch die king acknowledged that he had no claim, the collation 
of these emblems was suppressed. On the whole the church gained little Iw 
the compromise. It mi^it check but <lid not abolish the principal abuse. If 
Henry surrendered an unnocossary ceromonjr, ho still retained the substance. 
The right which ho assumed of nominating bishops and abbots was left imim- 
paired, and though he promised not to appropriate to himself the revenues 
of the vacant b^efioes, he never hesitated to violate his engagement.® 

Gardiner® points out that this settlement would favour tho king or the 
clergy according to tho particular character of tlie indmduals who at the 
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moment were placed in opposition. If some riotous ruler comparable to 
the Red King were opposed to a self-denying Anselm, the_ clergy would grow 
strong. But if, on the other hand, the king had the wisdom of a Henry, 
while the interests of the clergy were managed by a Ralph Flambard, the 
opposite results would naturally obtain.® 

AFFAIRS IN NORMANDY 

At the tune of the battle of Tmchebray Duke Robert had a son five yeare 
old, who had been brought up at Falaise. V7hen Henry took possession of 
the place the little boy was led to him. This possible heir of two kingdoms 
bore the name of his grandfather; and the William of five years old &ank 
with terror from his conquering uncle. Henry used no violence to the child, 
but committed him to an honest guardianship. The king appears, in another 
year, to have repented of his honesty, and to have desired to get the young 
prince into his power. But H61ie do Saint-Saens fled with his charge, and 
put him under the protection of Louis, king of Fi-ance, and Fiilk, count of 
Anjou. As the 'boy grew, the interests connected with him became more 
complicated. He was at first patronised, and afterwards east off by the 
count of Anjou. The king of France used him as an iustrmnent to check 
the mowing power of Henry. 

At length there was open war between France and Normandy, and in 
1119 was fought the battle of Noyon, or Brenneville (Br6mule), a place on the 
road from Rouen to Paris. Louis was here defeated, and fled. The battle 
was not a sanguinary one, and was remarkable for the comparative safety 
with which the horsemen in complete harness encountered each other. Orderi- 
cuB«’ says : “ In the battle between the two kings, in which nearly nine himdi-cd 
knights were engaged, I have ascertained that thi*ee only were slain, Hiis 
arose from their being entirely covered with steel armour, and mutually 
sparing each other for the fear of God, and out of regard for the fraternity of 
arms.” The knights might spare each other, but the people were little spared. 
The chronicler adds, “ The whole countiy was a desert in consequence of the 
wars which raged so furiously.” Huntingdon,? imder the same date, records 
that “ this year the English were grievously burdened with continual taxes and 
various exactions occasioned by the king’s wants.” 

In 1118 the "good queen Maud” died. Henry was probably not incon- 
solable ; for she had long retired to the monastery of Westminster, where she 
spent her revenues in the relief of the sick and in acts of penitential piety. 
Her daughter Matilda had been betrothed to the emperor of Germany in 1108, 
and was married in 1114; and the king, on the feudal principle, taxed every 
hide in England three shillings upon that occasion. 'The story of the sons 
death has presently to be related. 

In 1119, William the jEthelmg — the Saxon title being still applied to the 
heir to the crown — ^was married to the daughter of Fmk, count of Anjou. 
The young prince remained in Normandy, and peace having been restored 
between Henry and the king of France, did homage to that king, Louis the Fat, 
for the fief of Normandy. At this season there was a general amity, and the 
most horrible violations of the rights of humanity appear to have left no 
enduring remorse, and to have presented no impediment to such friendships 
p the strong may form with the weak. The king of Endand had many 
illedtimate daughters, and one was married to Eustace de Breteuil. There 
had been deadly enmity between the king and his son-in-law, in which his 
daughter partook with a passion which demands excuse and pity. 
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In 1118 Eustace and the king had a dispute about the castle of Ivry; but 
Henry was desirous to retain the allegiance of Eustace, and it was agreed that 
hostages should be exchanged. Ralph Harenc, the commander of the fortress, 
gave Lis son to Eustace, and Eustace gave his two little daughters to the 
custody of Henry. The quarrel was not made up, and the count of Breteuil, 
with a savageness which Ls even wonderful in that age of ferocity, put out 
the eyes of the innocent boy. Ralph Harenc, in a transport of rage, pre- 
sented himself to the king and demanded vengeance. Henry, without hesi- 
tation, gave up his two granddaughters. Was that stem heart tom with agony 
at the danger of these helpless little ones ? Or did the honour of chivalry ex- 
tinguish all natural emotion? The children were sacrificed to the revenge 
of Ralph Harenc. But the mother’s injuries wore too deep for a common 
indignation. She had undertaken the defence of Breteuil in the absence of 
her husband The king pressed the siege. Juliana appeared on the walls, 
and demanded a conference with her father; and when he appeared she 
launched a bolt at him from a cross-bow. Henry, who was unhurt, broke 
down the drawbridge, so that escape was difficult. But Juliana dropped from 
the wall into the fosse, on a freezing night in February. In 1119, when Henry 
was everywhere victorious, Eustace and his wife knelt before the kbig in his 
tent, and them was reconciliation and forgiveness.* 


THE WHITE SHIP 

An end was put to the war through the praiseworthy mediation of the 
pope,^ who, however, laboured in vain to procure a mitigation of the severity- 
exercised on Duke Robert, and a proper settlement for his son William. By 
this treaty of peace Henry was to preserve undisturbed possession of Nor- 
mandy; and his pride was saved by Louis consenting to receive the homage 
due to him for the duchy from the son mstead of the father. Hus son. Prince 
William, who wius in his eighteenth jroar, had received the oaths of the Norman 
nobles, as also the hand of his bnde, a child only twelve years old, whose 
father, Fulk of Anjou, had ^ven her a considerable dower. 

King Henry now resolved to return triumphantly to England. The place 
of embarkation was Barfleur. The double retinue of the king and prince- 
royal was most numerous; and some delay was caused by the providing of 
accommodation and moans of transport for so many noble personages, among 
whom were counted we scarcely know how many illegitimate children and 
mistresses of the king. On the 25th of November (1120), however, all was 
ready, and the sails were joyously bent, os for a short and pleasant voya^. 
Thomas Fitz-Stephen, a mariner of some repute, presented himself to the 
king, and tendering a golden mark, said: “Stephen, my father, served yours 
all his life by sea, and he it was who stcore<l the ship in which your father sailed 
for the conquest of England. Sire king, I beg you to grant me the same office 
in fief : I have a vessel called the Blmdie-Nej, well equipped and manned with 
fifty skilfid mariners.” The king replied that he had already chosen a vessel 
for nimsolf, but that, in order to accede to the prayer of Fitz-Stephen, he would 
confide to his care the prince, with his companions and attendants. H^iy 
then embarked, and setting sail in the afternoon with a favourable wind, 
reached the English coast in safety on the following raommg. 

'The prince was accompanied in the Blanche-N^, or “White Ship,” by his 
half-brother Richard; his half-sister the Lady Marie, countess of Perche; 

‘ Calixtus II. He was relsted by smnioge to King Heniy. 
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Richard, earl of Chester, and his wife, the king’s niece; with a host of gay- 
young nobles, both of Normandy and of England, all these and their retinues 
amounting, with the crew, to about three hundred persons. On such occasions 
it was usual to regale the marinei'S with a little wine, but the prince, and the 
young men with him, imprudently ordered three whole casks of wine to be 
distributed among the men, who “drank out their wits and reason.” The 
captain had a saikir’s pride in the speed of his craft and the qualities of his 
crew, and, though hours passed away, he promised to overtake every ship 
that had sailed before him. The prince certainly did not press his departure, 
for he spent some hours on deck m feasting ana dancing with his company. 
A few prudent persons quitted the disorderly vessel and went on shore. 
Night had set in before the Blanch&-Nef started from her moorings, but it was 
a bright moonlight, and the wind, though it had freshened somewhat, was still 
fair and gentle. Fitz-Stephen, proud of his charge, held the helm; every sail 
was set, and, stHl to increase the speed, the fifty sturdy mariners, encomraged 
by their boyish passengers, pliecl the oars with all their vigour. As they 
proceeded coastwise they got engaged among some rocks at a spot called 
Ras de Catte (now Ras ue Gatteville), and the White Ship struck on one of 
these with such violence on her larboard side that several planks were started, 
and she instantly began to fill. 

A cry of alarm and horror was raised at once by three hundred voices, and 
was heard on board some of the kin g ’s ships that had gained the high sea, 
but nobody there suspected the cause. Fitz-Stephen lowered a boat, and 
putting the prince with some of his companions in it, ad-vised them to row 
for the shore and save themselves. This would not have been difficult, for 
the sea was smooth, and the coast at no great distance ; but his sister, Marie, 
had been left behind in the ship, and her shrieks touched the heart of the 
prince — the best or most generous deed of whose life seems to have been his 
last. He ordered the boat to bo put back to take her in; but such numbers 
leaped into it at the same lime as the lady that it was upset or swamped, and 
all m it perished. The ship also went down -with all on board. Only two men 
escaped by rising and clinging to the main-yard, which floated; one of these 
was a butcher of Rouen, named Berold, the other a young man of higher con- 
dition, the son of Gilbert de I’Aigle. Fitz-Stephen, the unfortunate captain, 
seeing the heads of two men clinging to the yard, swam to them. “And 
the king’s son,” said he, “what has happened to him?” “He is gone! 
neither he, nor his brother, nor his sister, nor any person of his company lias 
appeared above water.” “ Woe to me!” cried Fitz-Stephen ; and then plunged 
to the bottom. The night was cold, and the yoiuig nobleman became ex- 
hausted; and after holding on for some hours let go the yard, and sank to &e 
bottom of the sea. 

The butcher of Rouen, the poorest of all those who had embarked in the 
White Ship, wrapped in his sneepskin coat, held on till morning, when he 
was seen from the shore and saved by some fishermen; and from him, the 
solo survivor, the circumstances of the fearful event were learned. The tidings 
reached England in the course of the following day, but no one would venture 
on communicating them to the king. For three days the courtiers concealed 
the fact, and at last they sent in a little boy, who, weeping bitterly -with “no 
counterfeit passion,” feu at his feet, and told him that the "White Ship was 
lost, and that all on board had perished. The hard heart of Henry was not 
proof to this shock — ^he sank to the ground in a swoon ; and though he survived 
it many years, he was never afterwards seen to smile. By the people at large 
the death of the young prince was regarded with satisfaction; for indepen- 
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dently of his hateful vices, by which he had utterly forfeited their sympathy, 
he had been often heard to threaten that he would yoke the English natives 
to the plough, and treat them like beasts of burden, when he became king ^ 


henry’s plans for the succession; his character 


In 1121, King Henry married Adelaide, the daughter of the count of 
Louvain and duke of Lower Lorraine. They had no issue. The unhappy 
death of Prince William excited renewed attention to the claims of his cousin, 


William Clito, the son of Robert 
England. Fidk of Anjou affianced 
the Norman prmce to his daughter. 
But Henry set in motion all his in- 
struments of policy and succeeded 
in preventing the marriage. His 
enemies in Normandy took up the 
cause of the son of Robert, and the 
king of France bestowed on him the 
hand of his sister-in-law. Finally he 
succeeded to the countship of Flan- 
ders. He was now in a position of 
great power and prosperity, and 
stood in the way of the far-seeing 
designs of the king of England. 
Henry’s only legitimate child, Ma- 
tilda, was destined by him to inherit 
his greatness. MatUda, the empress 
of Germany, had become a widow 
in 1124; and at the Christmas of 
1126, a solenm assembly at Windsor, 
of nobles, and bishops, and the great 
tenants of the crown, it was declared 
that the ex-empress was the next 
heir, failing any future legitimate 
male issue to the king. They Uien 
all swore to maintain her succession ; 
and amongst the nobles who took 
the oath was Stephen, count of 


He seemed destmed to the throne of 



CnnisTcnoncH, llAimi 
(Twelfth contuiy) 


Boulogne, the son of Adda, the daughter of the Conqueror, and Robert, earl 
of Gloucester, the illegitimate son of Henry. David, king of Scotland, wlio 
was present as an English earl, also swore to maintain tlie succession of liis 
niece Matilda. That Christmas Day of 1126 was to be fruitful of years of 
calamity for England.** 

Thus, by an act without precedent either in his kingdom or his duchy, 
Henry procured tliat homage should be done to his daughter as lus successor. 
No more striking comment ctvn be needed as to the growth of the new ideas 
of kingship. The crown was coming to be so thoroughly looked on as a pos- 
session that it was deemed that it might pass to a woman. On the other 
hand no settlement could be more opposed to modem ideas of hereditary ridit. 
When homage was first done to Matilda, Robert’s son, William, who accorning 
to modem notions was tlie direct heir of the Conqueror, was still living. Bui 
in the lack of legitimate male heirs, toe choice eitoer of the king’s natural son 
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Robert or of his sister’s son Stephen would have been much less opposed 
to earlier ideas, both English and Norman, than the succession of Matilda." 

Fulk, the count of injou, had surrendered his Europe^ states to his 
eldest son Geoffrey Plantagenet, for he had accepted the higher dignity of 
king of Jerusalem. An alliance with the Plantagenets was one of the great 
objects of Henry’s ambition, and he negotiated a marriage of Matilda with 
the young earl. Their nuptials were solemnised at Rouen at the Whitsuntide 
of 1127. This marriage of policy was not a happy one. The king had con- 
stantly to interfere between the husband and \rae. Matilda had much of 
her father’s imperious spirit; and Geoffrey made demands which Henry 
insisted. There was deep enmity between them. But in 1133 Matilda bore 
a son, Henry. The oaths to maintain the succession were renewed. Before 
Uiis period, however, the king had been freed from much disquiet, by the 
death of his nephew, William, the count of Flanders, who was wounded under 
the walls of Alost in 1128, in a revolt headed by the count of Alsace, and 
fomented, no doubt, by the intrigues of the English king.fc 

In 1135 Heniy died. His character has been diversely estimated both by 
his contemporaries and by modern historians. But he was a strong ruler 
beyond any doubt, and in comparison with the stormy years of anarchy and 
misrule that followed, his rei^ was indeed a period of peace and happiness 
for England; in comparison with the wilful lawlessness of William Rufus and 
the weakness and incapability of Stephen he well deserves the appellation of 
thc“lion of justice. ” “He was a good man,” says the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, '>• 
“and great was the awe of him; no man durst ill-treat another in his time: 
he made peace for man and deer.” “From the eighth year of his rei^,’’ 
writes Oraericus,ff “ in which he acquired firm hold on power on both ades 
of the sea, he alwa 3 rs sought peace for the nations under him, and rigidly pun- 
ished with austere measures the transgressors of the law.” The great consti- 
tutional historian, Bisho|} Stubbs, strikes a happy balance in & judicious 
estimate. “He was,” wiitcs Stubbs,>^ “it is evident, a strong ruler, with a 
dear view of his own interests, methodical, sagacious, and far-sighted: his 
selfish aims dictated the policy that gave peace and order to his people; de- 
stroying his enemies, he destroyed theirs, and by enforcing order he paved 
the way for law. Such a king neither expects nor deserves love : but he is 
regarded with a mixed feeling of confidence and awe, and the result of his 
rule is better than that of many who are called benefactors.” « 


STEPHEN OP BLOIS (1136 A.D.) 

Scarcely was Hemy I dead, when events proved how fruitless were all 
his pains and precautions to secure the succession to his daughter. There 
were several capital obstacles to bar the avenues of the throne to Matilda. 
The first was her sex. Since the time of the ancient Britons, England had 
never obeyed a female sovoroigi. In the same manner, the Normans had 
never known a female reign. To hold their fiefs “under the dist^” (as it 
was called) was considered humiliating to a nobility whose business was 
war, and whose king was little else than the first of many warriors. 

Accordingly a loud and general cry was raised by the Anglo-Norman and 
Norman barons that it would be most disgraceful for so many noble knights 
to obey the orders of a woman. These all but insurmountable objections 
would not hold good against her son Heniy; but that prince was an infant 
not yet four years old, and regencies under a long minority were as incompatible 
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with the spirit and condition of thn tiinc-s as u female reign. It wa.s something, 
however, to have confined the right of .succe.s.sion the U'gitiniately bom , for 
if the case had occurred a little earlier in Engliiud, the natural son of fhe king, 
Eobert, eaii of GloucestcT, might po«sibly liavti bwiu elected without scniple. 

No one was better acquainted wnth the .spirit of the Punes luid the ol).staeles 
raised against Matilda and Earl Robert than the ambitious Stephen, nephew 
of tlie late king. Henry had Ix'on iini^ually bountiful to this nephew. He 
married Wm to Maud, daughtiT and heir of 1‘lastace, count of Boulogne, wlio 
brought him, in addition to the feudal .sovereignty of Boulogne, imnioiise 
estates m England. By this marriage Stephen aI.«o ac-qiiired anol,lii‘r clo.se 
connection witli the royal family of Englmid, and a new hold ujion the .sym- 
pathies of tli(' lOnglish, as his wife -Mau<l was of the old Sa.\on .stock, being the 
only child of Maiy of Scotland, .'fistiT to David, the reigning king, as also to 
the "ood ([ucen Maud, the first wife of Henry, and mother of the enipre.s,s 
Matilda. Still further to aggrandise llii.s favourite ii(‘phew, Henry conl'errod 
upon him the gix-at (‘.st.a,to forteiled by llolien Mallet in Mnglaml, and that 
forhiited by the carl of Morfcaiii in Normandy. He also hronght over Kteph(‘u’s 
younger brother Henry, who, Ixdiig a clmirhman, was created abbot of 
Glastonbury and bishoj) of WiticlassUo’. 

Stephen had nwided much in J'lngland, ami had rendi'pod liiiiwelf e.vceed- 
ingly popular both to tiw' Nonnan.s and the peojile of Saxon race. The liarons 
ajid knights lulmired him for his uiulouhtcd liravery and activit.y— the {xsiple 
for his generosity, the beauty of hi.s person, and his affahk*, familiar mannens. 
He was the popular favoiirihi in the already important and fast-ri,sing city 
of Ijondoii before Henry’s death. Whim that event hafipeiieil he iviih uean'r 
England than M.atilda, whose rights he liad long determined to dispuhi. 
Tukhig ivivantage of hi.s siUinthiii, he cros-sed the (Hiannel imimslialiily, and 
though the gatiss of Dover and (’anterhury were .sluit against him, he was 
received in boiidon with entliUislastic joy, fiie jxipulaee saluting him as king 
without waiting for the furinalil.ies of Ua* election and eoii.seeriition. The 
first step to the English throne in tho.se days, a.s we have sc'en in the ciuses of 
Rufas ami Henry, was to g<‘t |KKses.si(tn of* the royal treasury at '\Vim*!iest<‘r. 
Stephen’s own brothiT was bishop of Whieliesler, and bj' hi.'' a.ssi.stanc<‘ ho 
got the keys into his hands. The (rea.sure consisted of .CflKI,(K)0 in money, 
besides plate and Jewels of great value. His ('plscopal hmtlier w'us ol,!ierwL«? 
of the gri'ah'st uw, Isiing mainly instrunienhil in wiiming ov«*r Roger, Ijishop 
of Balishury, then cliief justiciar and ri’genl of the kingdom, and William 
CorlMjil, arclihishoi) of (Janlevbury. Bishoj) Roger was easily gained Uimugh 
his constmit craving after money; I)ut. the primate was not nssailahio on that 
tide. It was therefore thought neci'ssaiy to prael-iw* a deeej>lion upon him, 
and Hugh Bigod, steward of the lab; housi'hold, made oath before liim that 
the king on his ileath-lxxl had adopbsl and clmsen his iiepliew, Hb'plieii, to }>o 
his heir and successor, hetsauso his daughtt'P the empress had grievously 
offended him by her reeimt conduct. Afkir hearing Ihgoil’s oath, tlut arch- 
biahoj) srwms to have lioated emietly with the current, witliout offering either 
rosistanoo or roinoustrauce, iSomo scruples may have remained, but no 
opposition was oiTenid his election, and on the 2fith of Deccmtxtr, boitig 
St. Stephen’s Day, Stephen, was hallowed and crowned at West-minstcr by the 
primate, William Corlxiil. 

Immedial/ely after his eoronation he went to Reading, to attend the burial 
of the body of bis uncle, Khig Henry, and from Heading abbey he proceeded 
to Oxford, where ho summoned a groat council of tbo prelate^, abbots, and 
lay-barons of the kingdom, that ho might roeoivo their oaths of all(^ance, 
H. w,--voifc xvnt. a 
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and consult with them on the affairs of the state. When the assembly mot, 
he allowed the clergy to annex a condition, which, as they were sure to assume 
the right of interpretation, rendered their oaths less binding oven than usual. 
They swore to obey him as their king, so long as he should preserve their 
church liberties and the vigour of discipline, and no longer. The confirmation 
of the pope soon followed. The letter of Innocent II, which ratified Stephen’s 
title, was brief and clear. Stephen seems to have laid stress on his election 
as king, “with the consent of the clergy and people,” and on the confinmtion 

granted him by the pope. He promised to 
redress all grievances, and grant to the 
people all the good laws and good customs 
of Edward the Confessor. 

Whatever were his natural inclina- 
tions, the circumstances in which he was 
placed, and the villainous instruments with 
which he had to work, from the begmning 
to the end of his troubled reign, put it 
wholly out of his power to keep the prom- 
ises he had made, and the condition of the 
English people became infinitely worse 
under him tmn it liad been under Henry, 
or even under Rufus. A concession which 
he made to the lay barons contributed 
largely to the frightful anarchy which 
ensued. To secure their affections and to 
strengthen himself, as he thought, against 
the empre®^ he granted them all permis- 
sion to fortify their castles and build new 
ones; and these, almost without an excep- 
tion, became dens of thieves and cutf- 
SCTPnuN, Kino op Bnolanb throats. At first, probably on account of 

(iios-iiM) the large sum of money he had in hand to 

meet demands, all went on in great peace 
and harmony; and the court which the now king hold in London during the 
festival of Easter, in the first year of his reign, was more splendid, and better 
attended in every respect, than any that Iiad yet been seen in England. 

Nor were the prelates and barons in Normandy more averse to the suc- 
cession of Stephen than their brethren in England. There was an hereditary 
animosity between Normandy and Anjou, so that when Geoffrey Plantagenet, 
count of Anjou, marched into the duchy to assert the rights of his wife Matilda, 
he and his Angevins met with a determined opposition, and he was, soon after, 
glad to conclude a peace or truce for two years with Stephen, on condition 
of receiving during that time an annual pension of five thousand marks. 
When Stwhen appeared on the Continent the Normans swore allegiance, and 
Louis VIL formed an alliance by contracting his young sister Constance with 
Eustace, Stephen’s son, and, as suzerain, granted the investiture of Nonnandy 
to Eustace, who was then a mere child. 

During the first year of Stephen’s reign England was disturbed only by 
the revolt of the earl of Exeter, who was discontented with his share in the 
new king’s liberalities ; and by a Scottish incursion made into the northern 
counties in support of Matilda by her imole King David, who, however, was 
bought off for the present by the grant of the lordship of Huntingdon and 
the castie of Carlisle. 
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nOBEIlT OF GLOCCESTER 

Robert, earl of Gloucester, the late khi;'’s natural son, merged his own 
pretensiotts to the crown in those of his half-sister Matilda. Pretending to 
be reconciled to his rule, he came over from the Continent (1137) and took 
the oatlis of fealty and homage to Stephen, by the i)erff)nnauce of which 
ceremony ho obtained possession of his vast estates in England. The lirst 
use he made of the advantages the oaths procured him was to intrigue with 
the nobles in favour of his half-sister. The happy calm in which England lay 
did not last long after the earl rif Gloucester’s annal. Several of the barons, 
alleging their services had not met with duo reward, Ijogau to seize dilTereul 
parts of the royal demesne, which tliey said Stejdien laid promised tlieiii. 
Hugh Bigod, who had sworn that King Henry had apiiointod Stephen his 
successor, luid who probalily put a high price on Iiir perjury, was foremost 
among the disaffected, and seizi'd Xorwieli (’aslle. Oila-r royal castles were 
besieged and taken, or wi're treaeh('rou.sly surrendi'red. Tlu'y ui're nearly all 
soon retaken by the king, but the spirit, of revolt was rife among the nol;les, 
and the sedition, suppn‘,ssed in one spot., burst forth in fdhers. Sti'pluui, 
however, was lonient and niereiful beyond all preecdent to the vanijuislied. 

The carl of Gloucester, having sfitlh'd with his frieinls lh<' plan of a most 
exteasivc insurrection, and induced the tSeotti“h King to jiromisi* another 
invasion of England, withdii'w beyond sea, and wait a k'tter of ilefianco to 
Htephen, in which ho formally renduiiced his homage. Other gnait barons — 
all pleading that Htephen hi'ul not given them enough, nor e.xt/‘nded their 
privileges a.s he had promised — fell from his sid(‘, and witlidrew to their castles, 
whieli by his pm'inission they had already strongly fortified, lie was aban- 
doned, like Hliakespeare’s Mac.lietli, but hfs soul was as high as that usurper’s. 
“The traitom!” he cried, “they tlimnselves made me a king, and now they 
fall from me; but by God’s birth, they shall nev(‘r call me a. deposed king!” 


niB HArriiK of tiik sTANn.van (u;w a,i>.) 

While he was engaged with the revolted bai’niis in the .south, King David 
of Scotland, true to his promi.s(‘, gathered his forces together from every part 
of his dominions — from the Lowlands, the, riiglilands, and the Islm — from 
the great promontory of Galloway, the Cheviot Hills, and from that mirsing- 
place of hardy, lawless men, tlm Hord(‘r-]and Udween the two kiiigdorms — 
and cro.s.sing f,he ’'IVeed (March, 1 138), ailvanced Isildly into Northundjcrland. 
riding with’ Priuoe Henry, his son and h<‘ir, at the head of as numermw, as 
mixed, and, iu the main, as wild a host as over trod this ground. These 
“fkiottish aiita,”a« Matthew of Parisr calls t.heni, overran t.he whole of the 
country between the 'IVmkI and the T(k*.s, “ As for the king of Hcols himself,” 
says the anonymous autlior of (Smhi “ he was a prinen of a mild and 

merciful disposition; Inifc the Scots were a barbarous and impure nation, arui 
their king, letwling honlos of them fmm the remotest parts of tfiat land, was 
unable to rostraiu their wickedness.” The Normans conciliated the English 
people of the north by a strong appeal to l lie local superstitions — they invoKwl 
the names of the saints of Saxon raco whom tliey liad licou wont to treat with 
little respect; and the popular banners of St. Guthixirt of Durham (or, accord- 
ing to some, of St. Peter of York), St, John of Boverley, and St. 'Wilfrid of 
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Ripoa, which had long lain dust-covered in the churches, were produced in 
the army, as the pledges and means of victory. 

So rapid was the advance of King David that Stephen had not time to 
reach the scene of hostilities; and the defence of the north was, m a great 
measure, loft to Thurstan or Toustain, archbishop of York, an infirm, decrepit 
old m.an, but whose warlike energies, address, and cunning were not affected 
by age and disease. It was mainly he who organised the army of defence, 
which was got together in a hurry, and though sickness prevented him from 
putting on his own coat of mail, he sent Ralph, the bishop of Durham, to 
represent him on the field of battle. As the Scots were already upon the 
Tees, the Anglo-Norman army drew up between that river and the Humber, 
choosing their own battle-field at Northallerton, about equidistant from York 
and Durham. Here they erected a remarkable standard, from which the 
battle has taken its name. A car upon four wheels was drawn to the centre 
of the position; the mast of a vessel was strongly fastened in the car; at the 
top of the mast a large crucifix was displayed, having in its centre a silver 
box containing the consecrated wafer; and, lower down, the mast was deco- 
rated with the banners of the three English saints. Around this sacred 
standard many of the English yooinanry and peasants from Yorkshire, Not- 
tingham, and Lincolnshire, gathered of their own accord. These men were 
all armed with large bows and arrows two cubits long; they had the fame of 
being excellent archers, and the Normans gladly assigned them posts in the 
foremost and most exposed ranlcs of the amy. 

The Scots crossed the Tees in several divisions. Prince Henry commanded 
the first corps, which consisted of men from the Lowlands aimed with cui- 
rasses and long pikes; of archers from Teviotdale and Liddesdale; of troopers 
from the moimtains of Cumberland and Westmoreland, mou?.ted on small 
but strong and active horses; and of the fierce men of Galloway, who wore 
no defensive armour, and carried loi^ thin pikes as tlicir chief weapon of 
war. A body-guard of knights and men-at-arms under the command of 
Eustace Pitz-John, a nobleman of Norman descent, rode round the prince. 
'Hie Highland clans and men of the Isles came next, caivying a small roimd 
shield made of light wood covered with leather as their only defensive 
annour, and the daymore or broad-sword as their only weapon : some of the 
island tribes, however, wielded the old Danish battle-axe instead of the clay- 
more. After these marched the king with a strong body of knights, who 
were all either of English or Norman extraction ; and a mixed cor|js of men 
from various other parts of the land brought up the rear. 

The rapid advance of the Scottish forces was covered by_ a dense fog; 
and they would have taken the Anglo-Norman anny by surprise, had it not 
been for Robert de Bruce and Bernard do Baliol, two barons of Norman 
descent, who held lands both in Scotland and England, and who were anxious 
for the conclusion of an immediate peace. Having in vain argued with David, 
and hearing themselves called traitors by William, the king’s nephew, they 
renounced the Scottish allegiance, bade defiance to the king, and putting 
spurs to their horses, galloped off to the camp at Northallerton, which they 
reached in good time to tell that the Scots were commg. At the sight and 
sound of the headlong and tumultuous approach of the Scots the bishop of 
Durham read the prayer of absolution from the standard-car, the Normans 
and the English kneeling on the ground the while, and rising to their foot 
and shouting “Amen” when it was finished. 

The Scots came on with tho simple war-cry of “Alban! Alban!” The 
desperate charge of the men of Galloway drove in the English infantry, and 
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broke lor a moment the Norman centre. “They bui'st the enemy’s ranks,” 
says old Broinptoii/ “as if they ha<l been but spiders’ uelw.” Almost im- 
mediately after, both flanks of the jlniglo-Normans were assailed by the moun- 
taineers and the men of Teviotilale and Liddcsdalo; but Ihoso charges vsoie 
not supportecl in tune, aiul tiie Norman horse formed an impenetrable iniiss 
round the standard-car, and repulsed the Scots. During this fruitless effoil 
of the enemy the English bowmen rallied, and took up gootl positions on 
the two wings of the Anglo-Norman army; and when the Scots n'licwed their 
attack on the centie, they haras.«ed them with a double flank flight of arrows, 
while the Norman kniglds and meu-jit-arms received Ihem in front on the 
points of their conchod lances. The long thin jiikes of lh(' men of Galloway 
were shivered against the armour of fho Normans, or broken iiy their heavy 
swords and batUe-a.\es. Tli(‘ Highland elans, ,sf ill j-houlmg “Alban' Alban!” 
wielded their chiymoros, and fighting hand to hand, tried to cut their way 
through the mass of iron-eased ehivaliy. Fur full two hours did the Scots 
maintain tlio fight in front of the Norman host, and at. one moinent the gal- 
lant Prince Henry had nearly peiietraled to the elevated standard, but at 
last, W'lth broken .spears and swords, they eeased to attaek —paused, retreateil, 
and then fled in confusion. The king, liow'<‘ver, retained near his peixui, 
and in good order, Ins guards and some other tioojis, whieii eovf-red the re- 
treat, and gave seviTa! bloody check.-- to the Anglo-.Nornians who puisiied. 
Three days after, ho rallied within the walls of Garlisle, and employed 
himself in collecting his scat.tered fnaips and organising a new ajiny. Ho 
is said to have lost twelve thousand mi*n at .Northallerton. The Normans 
wore not in a situation to jiursue their advantages to any extent.; and the 
Scots soon rca.ssiimed the offensive. The famous battle of the Hlaiidard* 
was fought on the 22d of August, 1 The Beotiish war was concludes! 
in the follow’iiig year by a treaty of |K-ace, broiiglit aliout by Aila-ric, bisho}j 
of Ostia, the pope’s legale iiiMiiglaiid, and Stephen's wife, .Maud, w'ho hml 
an interview with her uncle, King David, at Durham. Tliough the .Scots were 
left in possession of ( 'umberlaiid ami Westmoreland, and Prince Henry in- 
vested vvith the earldom of Norihumberlaad, fh(‘ issue of tin* war dispirited 
the malcontents all over England, and might, have given some stability to 
Kleph<‘ii’s l.hron(‘, had he not, in an (-vil moment, rousrsi the powerful lias- 
tility of the chureli. 


HOUKIt OK SAMsiiuny 

Itoger, bisbo]) of Ballslmry, tliougli no longer treasurer and juslicinr, still 
possessed great influence in the nation, .'unong laity as well as cler^^-an 
mfiueuw' not wholly arising out of liis gi-eal. wealth and political .abilities, l)ut 
in part owing U) the usti ho miwle of his money, to liis tiisfe luid iriunificeiuie, 
and the sujKirit)!’ l(>arning of his family and adijerents. “It was wonderful 
to l)ehold,” says Malmesbury,'' “what abundant authority attended, and 
flowed, 418 it were, to his hand. He wjw sensible of his |«>w<'r, jinrl aofnowhat 
more harshly tlmu brnsemed sucli a chanie.ter, abust.sl the fsivour of heaven. 
Was there anytliing adjju'ont t.f) his pof^efSHiona wliich lu4 desiwitl, ho woultl 
obtain it either l»y treaty or purchase; ami if that failed, hy forco.” Ho 

r‘''The Iwttlfl of thft Htandiml,” sayu FH-oman," “is one of tl»ft ttiiwt striking events 
in Cho hisioty of the age. It is one ul two or tlm>n gntat ootious in the open 6old in a tiiuo 
when wo lieiur innoh more of Hiei!fltt and Hkiruiiehee tktui of pitched ImttloH. And it is an 
action in which, am at Tinchebruy, though Uw chiefs are Norman, the tactics are Fuglisli. 
When the time for figiitiiiK conue wo honiomon got dowu from their stoods and %bt on foot.”] 
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was in all t.hinga a most magnificent person, and one who extmded his pa- 
tronage to men of learning as well as to architects and other artists. He_ ob- 
tained the sees of Lincoln and Ely for his two nephews, .Mexander and Nigel. 
Alexander, the bishop of Lmcolnj who, though called his nephew, is signifi- 
cantly said to have been something nearer and dearer, had the same taste 
for raisii^ splendid buildings; but Nigel, on the contrary, is said to have 
wasted his wealth on hawks and hounds. Bishop Roger, next to Stephen’s 
own brother, the bishop of Wmchester, had contributed more than any 
churchman to his elevation, and Stephen’s consequent liberality for a long 
time knew no stint. It appeared, however, that his gifts were not the free 
offerings of gratitude, and that he treated the bishop as one does a sponge 
which IS permitted to fill before it is squeezed. Roger was one of the castle- 

builders of that turbulent 
period: all his stately man- 
sions were, in fact, strongly- 
fortified places, well garri- 
soned, and provided witli 
warlike stores. 

The pomp and power of 
this family had long excited 
the envy of Stephen’s far 
vourites, who had no great 
difficulty in persuading 
their master that Bishop 
Roger was on the point of 
betraying him, and es- 
pousing the interests of 
Matilda. Stephen’s want 
of money now drove him 
into irregular courses, and 
he probably considered 
that the bishop’s time was 
ripe. The king was hold- 
ing his court at Oxford: 

Ypbbs Castle, Rye the town was crowded with 

(Sreoted as a watob-toiror in the twelfth oontury) prelates and barons, with 

their numerous ana dis- 
orderly attendants; a quarrel, either accidental or preconcerted, arose between 
the bishop’s retainers and those of the coimt of Brittany, concerning quar- 
ters, and swords being drawn on both sides, many men were wounded and 
one knight was lulled. Stephen took advantage of the circumstance and 
ordeied the arrest of the bishop and his nephews. Roger was seized in 
the king’s own hall, and Alexander, the bishop of Lincoln, at his lodging in 
the town; but Nigel, the bishop of Ely, who had taken up his quarters m a 
house outside the town, escaped, and threw himself into Devizes, the strongest 
of all his uncle’s castles. The two captives were confined in separate dun- 

f cous. The first charge laid against them was a flagrant violation of the 
ing’s peace within the precincts of his court; and for this they were assured 
that Stephen would accept of no atonement less than the unconditional sur- 
render to him of all their castles. They at first refused, but at length sur- 
rendered the castles at Malmesbury, Sherborne, and Salisbury. 

But the castle of Devizes, the most important of them all, remained; 
and the warlike bishop of Ely was prepared to bid defiance to the king. To 
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overcome this opposition, Stephen ordered Huger and the bishop of Lincoln 
to be kept without food till the castle shouhl be given up. In case of a loss 
direct appeal, the deleuders of Devizes might have been obstinate or incred- 
ulous of the fact that Stephen was staiving two bishops, but Roger himself, 
already pale and emaciated, was made to state his own hard fate, in front of 
his own castle, to his own nephew, whom he implored to surrender. Stephen, 
though far less cruel by nature than inost of his contemporaries, was yet 
thought to be a man to keep his word in .such a case as the present; this was 
felt by the bishop of Ely, who, ov(;rcomuig his own haughty spirit, out of 
affection to his uncle, surrendered to .save the lives of tlie captives after they 
had been tliree whole days in a fearful fa«t. 

At these violent proce(!duig.s the whole body of the dignified clergy, in- 
cluding even his own brother Henry, the bishop of W iiichf'ster, who was now 
armed with the high powei's of jiapul legate for all England, turned against 
ytophen, accusing hun of sacrilegi^ in laying violent hands on [irelatos. The 
legate Henry summoned his brother, the king, to appear before a synod of 
bishops aasciinblod at Winchester. Stei>hen would not attend in [Ksnson, but 
sent Alberic do Verc os his counsr‘1 to plead for him. As their temper was 
stern and uncompromismg, Do Vtfre appealt'd to the pope in tlie name of the 
king and dissolved the council, tlie knights -with him dnawiiig their swords 
to enforce his orders if necessary. 'I'he eifeets of thi.s continued rupture woni 
soon made visible, lint liishop Roger did not live to .see the humiliation of 
Stephen; ho was hoar(.-brokeii; und when, in (ho following month of Decem- 
b(*r, as tho horrors of a civil war wen* «omni<>ncing, he <lied at an advanced 
age, his fate was ascribed, not to the fever and agu»*, from which, in Malme.s- 
bury’s words, he escaiied liy the kindneix of di'ath, nut to grief and indigna- 
tion for tho injuries ho had sutTi'red Tho plate and money which had been 
saved from tho king’s rapacity 1»* <levoh‘d to the c(>mi»l<>lion of his chureh 
at Ballsbury, and ho laid th<‘m upon tin* high alter, iu the hojK! that Htephen 
might, bo restraituid, by f<‘ar of saorilego, from seizing them. Hut tlieso were 
not times for delicate scru|il<‘s, and they were earried off even befftre t.he 
old man’s death. Tlieir value wjis (‘.stimabsl at tbrty thou.sand murks. Bishop 
Roger was the Cardinal Wolsey of the t.w<*lfth century, and his fate, not kvss 
tragic tluin the cardinal’s, imwle a dis'p impreasion on tho minds of his con- 
t('inporario.s. 


TUK n.\N:niN<i of matiuu (iiao a.d.) 

The synod of bi.shoj)s held at Winchester was dissolvisl on the first day 
of Bi'plemlxir (ll.'iU), and towanls the* end of the same immth Matilda landiKl 
in England with lier lialf-brotlu'r, liolxirt, earl of (lloueesUT, and MO knights. 
Btej)hon,l)ya rapid movement, pro.seutly .sHrjirised liorin Arundel castle, wlioni 
Adelaide, the ([uisju-widow of Henry l.guve her shelhsr. Hl#*{)hen hud both 
in his [lower, but refining on the ehivalnius notions hi whieh he was inclined 
by nature more porhaiw than stilted good [lolicy, ho left <iueen Aticlaido 
undisturbed in her castle, and gave Matilda permission to go free and join 
her half-broUicr, Roliert, wlu) had repairerl to the west country, whore at 
the very moment he was collecting his friends to make war tinon Steijhcn. 
TJie king's brother, tho bishop of Winohestor, cHoorted Mutihla to Bristol 
and delivered her mifoly to ICarl Robert. Most of tlie chiefs in tlie nortli ant 
the west renounced their allegiance to Htoplum, and took fresli oaths to the 
empress. There was a moment of wavering, during which many of tho barons 
iu other parts of the kingdom weighed too chnuccs of succoss, or tried Imih 
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parties, to ascertain which would grant the more ample recompense to their 
venal swords. 

While this state of indecision lasted, men knew not who were to be their 
friends, or who their foes, in the coming struggle; “the neighbour,” wi-ote 
Gervase of Canterbury, « “could put no faith in his nearest neighbour, nor 
the friend in his friend, nor the brother in his own brother;” but at last the 
more active chiefs chose their sides, the game was made up, and the horrora 
of civil war, which were to decide it, were let loose upon the land. Still, 
however, many of the barons kept aloof, and, strongly garrisoning their own 
castles, took the favourable opportunity of despoilmg, torturing, and mur- 
dering their weak neighbours. The whole war was conducted in a frightful 
manner; but the greatest of the atrocities seem to have been committed by 
these separationists, who cared neither for Stephen nor Matilda, and who 
rarely, or never, took the field for either party. They waged war against 
one another, and besieged castles, and sacked farms, and seized the unpro- 
tected trav^er, on their own account, and for their own private spite or 
advantage. 

At first the fortune of the greater war inclined in favour of Stephen; for 
though he failed to take Bristol, the headquarters of Matilda and Ean Robert, 
he gained many advantages over their adherents in the west, and he defeated 
a formidable insurrection in the east, headed by Nigel, the bishop of Ely. 
Nigel fied to Gloucester, whither Matilda had transferred her standard; and 
while Stephen was stUl on the eastern coast, the flames of war were rekindled 
in all the west. 


THB BA1TCB OF LINCOIiN (1141 A.D.) 

The cause of Stephen was never injured by any want of personal courage 
and rapidity of movement. From the east he returned to the west, and 
from the west marched again to the country of fens. The castle of Lincoln 
was in the hands of his enemies ; but the townspeople were for Stephen, and 
assisted him in laying siege to the fortress. On mo 2d of February, 1 141, 
as Stephen was prosecuting this siege, the earl of Gloucester, who had got 
together an army ten thousand sti’ong, swam across the Trent, and appeared 
in front of Lincoln. Stephen, however, was prepared to receive him : he had 
drawn out his forces in the best position, and, dismounting from lus war- 
horse, he put himself at the head of his infantry. But his army was unequal 
in number, and contained many traitors: the whole of his cavalry deserted 
to the enemy, or fied at the first onset; ana after he had fought most gallantly, 
and broken both his sword and battle-axe, Stephen was taken prisoner by 
the earl of Gloucester. MatUda was incapable of imitating his generosity; 
but her partisans lauded her mercy because she only loaded him with chains, 
and threw him into a dungeon in Bristol castle. The empress does not 
appear to have encountered much difficulty in persuading the oishop of Win- 
chester wholly to abandon his unfortunate brother, and acknowledge her 
title. The price paid to the bishop was the promise that he Should have 
the chief emotion of her affairs, and the disposal of all vacant bishoprics 
and abbacies. The bargain was concluded on the 2d of March at Winchester. 
The next day the brother of Stephen conducted the empress to the cathedral 
of Winchester, within which he blessed all who should be obedient to her, 
and dcaounced all who refused to submit to her authority. As legate of the 
pope, this man’s decision had the force of law with most of the dorgy ; and 
several bishops, and even Theobald, the new archbishop of Canterbuiy, fd- 
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lowed his example. At ^^'iIlche8te^, Matilda took possession of the royal 
cusUe, the crown, w'itli other regalia, and on the 71h of April convened an 
assembly of churchmeu to ratify her accession. The legate prevailed with 
them all. AVilliam of Malmesbui 7 ,e who wus present, and heard the opening 
siieech, professes to give the very words of tlie legate. The brother of Ste- 
phen began by contrasting the turbulent times they had just witnessed with 
the tranquillity and haiijnness enjoyed umler the wise reign ol Henry I ; lie 
said that he blushed to bear testimony agabist his own brother, but that 
Stephen had violatetl all his engagements, [jarticulavly those made to the 
church; that heneis God lual pronounced judgiueut against him, and placed 
them again under the necessity of appointing someone to fill the throne. 
'•'And now,” said the legate in conclusion, “In order that the kingdom may 
not be without a ruler, we, the clingy of Kiigland, to whom it cliiedy Wongs 
to eioct kings and ordain them, do elect Matilda, tin* duughtiir of the jiacUie, 
rich, glorious, good, and incoinparable King Ili'iny, to be sovereign lady of 
hlnglaud and Normandy.” Tlie assembly hailed the coiuiusion of The spei'cli 
with loud and reix-aieil acciainutums. 'I'lie di'lil ((‘rations of the synod, and 
the proclamation of iVlalilda, were hurried over befon* the dopulalion from 
the eity of London could r adi \Miie}ie.'p‘r. When the di'cLsion of the council 
was aniioiuici'd to theni, <he,M‘ deputii's said tlu'y did not come to debate, 
but to petition for (ho liberty of (heir king; that (hey had no powers to agree 
to the election of this new sovereign; and lha( the whole community of Lon- 
ilon, with all tlie barons lately admii.ted inf.o it, earnestly ilesired the imme- 
diatii liberation of Stejdieu. Hut Ste|tlien’.s brother was not much tnov<‘d; 
he n'peatod to the Londoners the arguments hi' had used the day Ixiforo; the 
deputies departed with a promise, in which tlieri* was probably little sincerity, 
to recommend his view to their fellow (‘ilizeas; and the legate broke up the 
council w'ith a sentetici* of e.v'eoininunication on soviTnl jK-mnis who still ad- 
hered to his brother, not forgetting a certain William .Martel, who had recently 
made free on the roads with a [lart of his fthe legate’s) baggage. 


matujUa jn noNuoN; tuk kikok os wixoukstkii 

If popular opinion can l«‘ counted for anytliuig in those days— and if the 
city 01 London, together will) !.(iii<!oln tuul otlicr large towns, may be taken 
as indexes of the jiopular will — w<! might he led to conclude that Stephen 
was still the sovi'reign of the ]X‘Oi»lo’s choici*, or, at least, that they jireferrod 
him to his co/npotitor. The feiJingnof the citizens of London were indeeil so 
decided, that it was not uulU some time hail passed, ami the earl of Glouces- 
ter hatl soothed them with promises and flattering prosjieets, that Mtdilda 
ventured among them, Hlie entered the city a few days Ix-fore midsummer, 
and iiuule preparations for her immetUaUi coronation at Westminster. Hut 
Matilda h.'rself, who preb'ndt'd to an indefeasifile, sacred, hereditary right, 
would {wsrform none of the promise's mmlc by her half-brother; on the con- 
trary, she imposed a heavy tallage or tax on the Ijondonors, ns a jamisliniont 
for thou attachment to the usurixir: and arrogtuitly rejected a petition they 
presented to her, praying that the taws of hklwnm the Oonfessor might he 
restored, and the ehanges and usages intriahioed by the Normans abolished. 
Indeed, whatever slight restraint she had fonneriy put on her hauglity, vin- 
dictive temper, was now entiroly removed; and in a Burpi*«tin|dy sliort space 
of time she contrived not only to irritate hor old opponents to the very ut- 
most, but also to convert many of her best friends into bitter enemies. When 
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the legate desired that Prince Eustace, his nephew, and Stephen’s eldest son, 
should be put in possession of the earldom of Boulogne and the other patri- 
monial rights of his father, she gave him a direct ^d insultmg refusal. When 
Stephen’s wife, who was her own cousin, and a kind-hearted, amiable woman, 
appeared before her, seconded by many of the nobility, to petition for the 
enlargement of her husband, she showed the malignancy and littleness of her 
soul by personal and most unwomanly upbraidings. 

The acts of this tragedy, in which there was no small mixture of farce, 
passed rapidly; and before the coronation clothes could be got ready, and 
the bishops assembled, Matilda was driven from London without havmg 
time to take with her so much as a change of raiment. One fine summer’s 
day, “nigh on to the feast of St. John the Baptist,” and about noontide, 
the dinner hour of the court in those times, a body of horse bearing the banner 
of Queen Maud (the wife of Stephen) appeared on the southern side of the 
river opposite the city; on a sucfden all the church-bells of London sounded 
the alarm, and the people ran to arms. From every house there went forth 
one man at least with whatever weapon he could lay his hand upon. They 
gathered in the streets, says a contemporary, like bees rushing from their 
hives. Matilda saved herself from being made prisoner by rushing from 
table, mounting a horse and galloping off. She had scarcely cleared the 
western suburb when some of the populace burst into her apartment, and 
pillaged or destroyed whatever they found in it. Such was her leave-taking 
of London, which she never saw again. Some few of her friends accompanied 
her to Oxford. 

Matilda had not been long at Oxford when she conceived suspicions touch- 
ing the fidelity of the bishop of Winchester, whom she had offended beyond 
redress, and who had taken his measures accordingly, absenting himself from 
court, and manning the castles which he had built within his diocese. He 
had also an interview with his sister-m-law, Maud, at the town of Guildford, 
where he probably arranged the plans in favour of his brother Stephen, which 
were soon carried into execution. Matilda sent him a rude order to appear 
before her forthwith. The cunning churchman told her messenger that he 
was “getting himself ready for her”; which was true enough. She then 
attempted to seize him at Wmehester; but, having well fortified his episcopal 
residence and set up his brother’s standard on its roof, he rode out by one 
gate of the town as she entered at the other, and then proceeded to place 
himself at the head of his armed vassals and friends. Matilda laid siege to 
the episcopal palace, which was in every essential a castle. The le^te’s gar- 
rison made a sortie, and set fire to ail the neighbouring houses of the town 
that might have weakened their position, and then, being confident of suc- 
cour, waited the event. 

The bishop did not make them wait long. Being reinforced by Queen 
Maud and the Londoners, he turned rapidly back upon Winchester, and 
actually besieged the besiegers there. By the 1st of August he had invested 
the royal castle of Winchester, where, besides the empress-queen, there were 
shut up the king of Scotland, the earls of Gloucester. Hereford, and Chester, 
and many other of the noblest of her partisans. When the siege had lasted 
six weeks, all the provisions in the castle wore exhausted, and a desperate 
attempt at flight was resolved upon. By tacit consent the belligerents of 
those times were accustomed to suspend their operations on the great festi- 
vals of the church. The 14th of September was a Simday, and me festival 
of the Holy Rood. At a very early hour of the morning of that day MafcUda 
mounted a swift horse, and, accompanied by a strong and well-mounted 
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escort, crept as secretly and quietly as was possible out of the castle: her 
half-brother, the earl of Gloucester, followed at a short distance with a num- 
ber of knights, who had engagi'fl to keep between her and her pursuers. These 
movements were so well tuned and o.mcuted, that they broke through the 
bcleaguerers, and got upon the Devizes road, before the legate’s adherents 
could mount and follow them. Once in the saddle, however, they made hot 
pursuit, and at Stourbridge, the earl of Gloucester and his gallant knights 
were overtaken. To give Matilda time to escape, they offered an obstinate 
resistance. They were nearly all made prisoners; but their self-devotion had 
the desired effect, for the ciueeu reached the castle of Devizes in safety. Not 
finding herself in security even i here, Matilda immediately resumed her jour- 
ney, and, the tetter to avoid dangi‘r, feigned hijr-self to be dead, and being 
placed on a bier, caused herself to be draivn hi a hearse from Devizes to 
(Tloucestei*. The king of the Soots, Ahililda’s uncle, got safely back to his 
own kingdom; but lu'r half-brother, the carl of Glouci'Kler, who was by far 
the most important prisoner that could lie taken, was conveyt'd to Bteplien’s 
queen, who secure<l him in Roehe.ster castle. 

Both parties were now, as it w'er(‘, without a head, for Matilda was nothing 
in the field in the absence of her lialf-hrotlu'r. A n<‘gotiatiou was tlicrefore 
sot on foot, and on the Jst of November it was finally agnssl that the earl 
of Gloucester should bo exchanged for King Stephen. Tho interval had b(‘en 
filled up by unspeakable inisi'ry to the people; but, as far us the principals 
wore concerned, the two parlies now stood as they did previously to the 
battle of Lincoln. The legulii smnmoneil a gnsit isiclesiasticnl council, which 
met at Wc‘stuiiu.ster on the 7tli of DeccmlK-r, and 1«‘ there produced a letter 
from the pope, ordering him l.o do all in his jiower to olfeet tlie lilxiration ot 
his brother. Tliis leth'r was held as a suflicient just ificji lion of all the uksih- 
ures he had recently adojded. Hltiphen acldo'ssed the. assembly, briefly and 
moderately complaining of th<( WTonpps und hanldiips he had sin taiuisl, and 
adding, that if it w'oulil pleiuse Ihi* nohhts of llw* realm to ahl him witii n«*u 
and money, Ins trusted so t.o work as to r(*li(‘V<! th(*m from tlu* h'ar of a shame- 
ful submission to the yoke of a woman. At last tlm legahi huns<!lf row* to 
speak. He plca<led that it was through force, und iu)t out of eoiiviction or 
good-will, that ho hud su}>por(<«l the caus<‘ of Mulildu. Ut! wjis thus, he 
inaiulained, frond fmm his outJis to tins “counhsHS of Anj(ju,” for ho no longer 
deigiMwl te style her by a liigher title. l'h(! Judgment of hoav<‘n, he said, 
was visible in Umj punlslinuint <if her perfidy, and God himself now restorcfl 
the rightful King Stepluiu te his lhr<jtie. TJut council w<‘nt with the l<‘gate 
and no objeetion was sbirhid sav<s by a solitary voie<‘, which boldly iwsertec 
that tho legato hims<*lf had cansiKl all tlut (ai.lumitu's which had happened — 
that ho had invite<l Matikla into Nuglaud—lhat he had plmmed the exjjc- 
<lition in whicli Stephen was ttdtr’n— and that it was by his adviwi that the 
empress had loaded bis brother witli eluiins. The imj«!rturlnil)l<i legale hoard 
these 0 {>en aoc-usations without any appansnt emotion, and with tho greatost 
eompasuro proceoKied to excommunicate all those who remained attached to 
the party he had just (juitUxl. 

No compromise botwenn the contending parties was its yot thought of. 
No decisive action was fought, but a succession of skimusnos rnnl forays, 
petty (fidges, and tho Imrning of defenceless towns mid villngos kept people 
on tho rack in nearly every part of tho land at onco. Botli parties had engaged 
foreign mercenaries; and, m the absence of »‘gular pay and provhnon and 
of ail discipline, bands <»f Brabanyons and Fiemini^ prowled througli tho 
laud, satisfying all their apiietites in tho most brutal mannor. 
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During Stephen’s captivity, Matilda’s husband, Geoffrey of Anjou, reduced 
nearly the whole of Normandy, and prevailed upon the majority of the resi- 
dent nobles to acknowledge Prince Henry (his son by Matilda) as their legit- 
imate duke. The king’s party thus lost all hope of aid and assistance from 
beyond sea; but, as they were masters of the coasts of the island, they were 
able to prevent the arrival of any considerable reinforcement to their adver- 
saries. Matilda pressed her husband to come to her assistance with all the 
forces he could raise; but Geoffrey declmed the invitation on the ground that 
he had not yet made himself sure of Normandy ; but he offered to send over 
Prince Hemy. Even on tliis point he showed no great readiness, and sev- 
eral months were lost ere he would intrust his son to the care of the earl of 
Gloucester, whom Matilda had sent into Normandy. 


THE SIEGE OP OXFOED (1141 A.D.) 

Meanwhile Stephen marched to Oxford, where the empress had fixed her 
court, and invested that city, with a firm resolution of never moving thence 
imtil he had got his troublesome rival into his liands. Matilda retired into 
the castle, and the victor’s troops set fire to the town. Stephen invested the 
citadel, and persevered in the operations of the siege or blockade in a winter 
of extrao^inary severity; and so intent was he on his purpose that he would 
not permit his attention to be distracted even when mformed that the earl 
of Gloucester and Prince Henry had landed in England. The castle was 
strong, but when the siege had lasted some three months, Matilda again 
forma herself in danger of starvation, to escape which she had recourse to 
another of her furtive flights. On the 20th of December, a little after mid- 
night, she dressed herself in white, and, accompanied by three knights in the 
same attire, stole out of the castle by a postern gate. The grormd being 
covered with deep snow, the party passed unobserved, and the Thames, being 
frozen over, afforded them a safe and direct passage. Matilda pursued her 
course on foot as fai‘ as the town of Abingdon, where, finding horses, the party 
moimted, and she rode on to Wallingford, where she was joined by the earl 
of Gloucester and her young son, who were now at the head of a considerable 
force. The day after Matilda’s flight Oxford castle surrendered to the king; 
but the king himself was defeated oy tlie eaii of Glouce.stcr at Wilton, in the 
following month of July, and, with his brother the legate, narrowly escaped 
being made prisoner. 

After the affair of Wilton no military operation deserving of notice oo- 
emrred for three jrears, dui^g which Stephen’s party prevailed in all the east; 
Matilda’s mamtmned their ground in the west; and. tlie young prince was 
shut up for ^ety in the strong castle of Bristol, where, at his leisure moments, 
to unde, the earl of Glou<^ter, who enjoyed, like his father, Henry Beau- 
derc, the reputation of l^ing a learned person, attended to his education. 
Tim presence of the boy in England was of no use whatever to his mother’s 
or to own cause, and in 1 147 he returned to to father Geoffrey in Normandy. 
Gloucester died of a fever in the month of October; and thus, deprivetl of son 
and brother, ^d_ depressed also by the loss of other staunch partisans, the 
inascuhne resolution of Matilda gave way, and, after a struggle of eight years, 
she quitted England and retired to Normandy. 

Ajfter her departure, Stephen endeavoured to get possession of oil the 
Iwonial castles, and to reduce the nobles to a proper degree of subordinar’ 
tion; but the measures he adopted were as unpomtaule to his own adherents 
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as to the frionrls of Matilda. At the same time ho involved himself in a fresh 
quarrel with the church, and that, too, at a moment when his brotlier, the 
legate, and bishop of Winches! er, had lost his groat authority through the 
death of the pojje, who patronisi'd him, and the election of another pope, 
who took aivuy his legaLiiie oflicc, and espoused the ijuarrel of his now de- 
clared enemy, Theobald, archbishop of Canterbury. 

For attending the council of llheims, against the expreas orders of the 
king, the archbishop was exiled. Caring little for this sentence, Thcobahl 
fll48) put himself under the protection of Bigod, earl of Norfolk, who was 
of the Angevin faction, and tiien published a senlence of interdict against 
Stephen’s party and all thai jiarf of the kingdom that acknowli'dged the 
rule of the '‘usurper.” luslantly, in one hall of the kingdom ;ill tlie churches 
were closed, and tlie priests ami monks oiiIkt withdri'Wj or refused to jierform 
any of the oflices of religion. This was a state ol things which men could 
not bear, and Htepheii was eompellrd to (vek a re eon cilia lion with the arch- 
bishop. Aliout two years all(*r this reconciliation a general council of the 
liigh clergy was held at London; aial Kt<‘ph<‘n, who, in the int(*rval, hiul en- 
deavoureif to W'in tlie hearts of tlie bishop-' iiml abbots with donations to the 
church, and promises of nmcli greater things whi-n llio kingdom should be 
settled, requited them to recognise and anoint hi.s eldi'st son, ICustace, as his 
Hucocasor. Tliis the archbisIioi» ()f (tauterlmry resolutely refused to do. He 
had consulted, he said, his sjiiritual master, and the pnjie hail told him that 
Stephen w’as a usurper, an<l therefore eotihl not, like a legitimate sovereign, 
transmit his crown to his posterity. It was quite natural, and perliajis ex- 
cusable, that Htejihen, on thus hearing his rights called in (jue.si.ion liy a man 
wlio had sworn allegiance to him, sliould be overcome by a momentary rago 
and order his giiarils to arrest tiie iasliops ami si'ize their t<!mjH)rulitie». 


1 1 r .via r i i c: v kt 

As long as the conto.«t lay lM‘twv<‘n Stejila'ii on the one side nnd a woman 
and a boy on the otlier, it w'as likely to lx*, on the whole, favmirahln to the 
former. But time had worked its eiianges; Prince Henry was no longcra Imy, 
hut. a luindsome, gallant young man, capable of pi'rfonning all tli(‘ iluties of a 
knight and soldier, and gifted with preeoeimis aiiilities and political acunnm. 
Ho liad also iKieome, by inheritance an<l marriage, one of the most jioworful 
princes on the (Joutinent. Henry Jdanl4ig(!nel left Bristol eiisUo he 

was about fourteen yearn of age. In 1 bJO, having athiined the military ago 
of sixl(«'n, he reerossed the w>as and landed in Hi’otland, in order to reeoive 
the honour of kuightliood at the hands of his mother’s uncle. King David. The 
wvemony was pnridnned with great jmmp in “ merry (.Carlisle’' ; erowils of nobles 
from most parts of lOTiglaiid, as well as from Heotiund and Normandy, were 
pri'sent, and had the opportunity of remarking Henry’s many eminent qual- 
ities; ami as t.hat prince had only biw retumeu to theHonlimsit soino twelve 
months when Sti'plieii assembled the council for tiie anointing of lua son, the 
imiiressions made by the fortunate Plantagenet were still fresh, and his char- 
actiT was naturally contrasted with that of JViace Kustace, who was about his 
own ago, but who does not appear to have had one of his high endowments. 

Shortly after his return from (Jarlisle, Henry was put in full possesabn of 
the govornmont of Normandy; by the deo4)ase of his father Geoffrey (IISO). 
he succeeded to the countehip of Anjou; and in 1152, togtsthcr with Iho hand 
of Eleanor, Hto divorced queen of Isolds VII of France, he acquired her rights 
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over the countslup of Poitou, and the vast duchy of Guionne or Aquitaine, 
which had descended to her from her father. The Plantagenot party in Eng- 
land recovered their spirits at the prospect of this sudden aggrandisement, 
and thinking no more of the mother, they determined to call in the son to 
reign in his own right. But the king of France formed an alliance with King 
Stephen, Theobald, count of Blois, and Geoffrey of Anjou, Henry’s younger 
brother, and marched to the confines of Normandy. This attempt occasioned 
some delay ; but as soon as Henry obtained a truce on the Continent, he sailed 
for England with a small fleet. The army he brought over with him did not 
exceed 140 knights and 3,000 foot, but it was well appointed and disciplined ; 
and as soon as he landed in England most of the old friends of his family 

flocked to join his standard. It was unex- 
pectedly found, however, that Stephen was 
still strong in the affections and devotion of a 
large party. The armies of the competitors 
came m sight of each other at Wallingford. 

They lay facing each other during two whole 
days, and were hourly expecting a sangumary 
engagement; but the pause had given time for 
salutary reflection, anti the earl of Anmdel had 
the boldness to say that it was an luireasonablo 
thing to prolong the calamities of a whole na- 
tion on account of the ambition of two princes. 
Many lords of both parties laboured to iJorsuadn 
both princes to come to an amicable arrange- 
ment. The two chiefs consented; and in a 
short conversation which they carried on with 
one another across a narrow pai’t of the Thames, 
Stephen and Henry agreed to a truce, during 
which each expressed his readiness to negotiate 
a lasting peace. On this. Prince Eustace, who 
was probably well aware that the first article of 
the treaty would seal lus exclusion from the 
throne, burst away from his father in a par- 
oxysm of rage, and went into the east to get u]> 
a war on his own accoimt. The rash young 
man took forcible possession of the abbey of Bury Saint Edmunds, and hiid 
waste or plundered the country round about, not excepting even the lanchs 
of the abbot. His licentious career was very brief, for, us he was sitting 
down to a riotous banquet, he was suddenly seized with a frenzy, of which 
he soon died.^ 

The principal obstacle to concession from Stephen was tlius removed, for 
though he had another legitimate son, Prince William, he was but a boy, and 
was docile and unambitious. The principal negotiators, who with gieat aoility 
and address reconciled the conflictii^ interests of the two factions, wore 
Theobald, the archbishop of Canterbury, and Henry, bishop of Winenester. 
Stephen’s brother, who played so many parts in this long and chequered 
drama. On the 7th of November, 1153, a great council of the kingdom was 
held at Winchester, where a peace was finally adjusted on the following con- 
ditions : Stephen, who was to retain undisturbed possession of the crown during 
his life, adopted Henry as his son, appointed him his successor, and gave 

* Writers of a later period introduced some confusion in this matter by accounting for 
his death in diiTercnt ways. Borne of them said Eustace was drowned. 
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Iho kingdom, after Ms oivn death, to Hcniy and his heirs forever. In return 
Henry did present homage, and swore fealty to Stephen. ILmry recoivecl 
the homage of the king’s sundvhig son William, and, in return, gave that 
young prince all the estates and honours, whether in England or on the Con- 
tinent, which his father Stephen had (‘iijoycd before he asceudod the throne. 
There then followed a mighty intercliaugc and duplication of oaths among 
the earls, barons, bishops, and abbots of both factions, all swearing present 
allegiance to Stephen, and future fealty to Henry. 

After signing the treaty, Steplien and Henry visited together the cities of 
Winchester, London, and Oxford, m which places solemn proec'ssioiis were 
made, and both princes were roceivcMl with acclamations by the iieojde. At 
the end of Lent they parh'd with expressions ol mutual frieiulship. Hcmry 
returned to the Continent, and on the following 2.’5th of ( )otober ( 1 151), Htej)h<‘u 
<lied at Dover, in the fiftieth year of liis age. He was buried by tlu; side of 
his wife, Maud, who dh'd three years Ix'fore him, .at die mona.steiy of Favor- 
sham, in the plca.saut county of Kent, which .she hud lovc-d ,so niuch.*^ 


A CONTKMrOUAllY YIKW OP sncl'UIOV’.S KKIOX 

The disorders of Stephen’.^ reign form llu* suhj<‘el of die last, gri'at outburst 
of tlio Anglo-Hdxon Chronicle,. Jn all that has been written since, nothing is 
at once so vivid and .so imprctHsive as this mcord of an ey<*-witnc,ss of tlic results 
of a king’s weakness and vaeillatiou :« 

When the traiUirs percemsl that the king wa.s a mild man, and a soft, and 
a good, and that he did not enforce justice, Huy (lid :dl wondtT. They had 
done homage to him, and sworn oaths, but iu> faith kept tliey; all bi'earm? 
forsworn, and broke their alk'gianee, for «w«»ry rich muu built Ins castles, and 
defended them against Inm; and they filled the land full of castles. Tluy 
greatly opprcsaccl the wretched peoph^ by making them work at. thes(* casik's, 
and when the castles were linished th(y filled them wit h devils and evil men. 

Then they took thoso whom they siwi«*<!h‘d to lniv(^ any goods, by iii^hfc 
and by day, seizing Ixith men and wotneu, and they {uit tiMun hi prison for 
their gold and silver, and tortured tlumi with pains unsjsiukuble, for never 
were any martyrs tormented a.s thesis wens. ’I'hey liung soiufi up by Uu'ir 
feet, and smoked tliein with foul sniok(s ; sonui l>y th<‘ir thinnlhs, or liy tise head, 
and they hung burning things on their kKd. Tluy put a kjiott.(*d string jibout 
their heads, and writhed it till it went into the bra.in. They jmt them into 
dungeons wherein were addom and snaktss and tojuls, and thus wore them out. 
Some they put into a crucot-housc, that is, into a chest that was siiort and 
narrow, ami not dce{), and tlusjj put sharp stones in it, and emslujd tlie man 
therein so that they; broke all his liiulw. Tliens w<‘nj baleful and grim thinf^i 
called Sachentoges in mmiy of the castles, and which two or f.hree rnca had 
enough to do to carry. Tlic Sachejitege was made thus: it was fastened to a 
beam, having a slmrp iron to go round a man’s tlimit ami neck, so that he 
might no ways sit, nor lb, nor sksep, but tltat he must Ix-ar all the iron. Many 
thousands they exhaushid with hungtir. I cannot and T may not tell of all 
the wounds, and all the U)rtures that they infUcHsl upon the wretched men 
of this land; and this stale of things lasted tlio ninoteen yearn that Btephen 
was king, and over grow worse and worse. Tlwy were eontinually levying an 
exaction from the towns, which they called Tonsery,* and when the miserable 

' A payiticnt to tlio suixirior lord for protootion. 
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inhabitants had no more to give, then plundered they, and burned all the 
tovms, so that well mightest thou walk a whole day’s journey nor ever shouldest 
thou tod a man seated in a town, or its lands tilled. 

Then was com dear, and flesh, and cheese, and butter, for there was none 
in the land— wretched men starved with himger — some lived on alms who 
had been erewhile rich : some fled die country — ^never was there more misery, 
and never acted heathens worse than these. At length they sp^ed neither 
church nor churchyard, but they took all that was valuable merein, and then 
Wned the church and all together. Neither did they spare the lands of 
bishops, nor of abbots, nor of priests; but they robbed the monks and the 
clergy, and every man plundered his neighbour inasmuch as he might. If 
two or three men came riding to a town, all the township fled before them, 
and thought that they were robbers. The bishops and cler^ were ever cursing 
them, but this to them was nothing, for they were all accursed, and forsworn, 
and reprobate. The earth bare no com ; you might as well have tilled the 
sea, for the land was all ruined by such deeds, and it was said openly that 
Christ and his saints slept. These things, and more than we can say, did we 
suffer during nineteen years because of our sins.» 


FUSION OP NORMANS AND ENGLISH 

It was during the reigns of the two sons and .the grandson of the Conqueror 
that the chief steps were taken towards the fusion of English and Normans 
into one people, or rather towards the change of Normans into Englishmen. 
At the accession of Rufus the distmetion was in full force; at the accession of 
Henry I it is clearly visible. In the course of Henry’s reign it so far died out 
that, though it was doubtless not forgotten, it was no longer marked by 
outward distmetion. The name of En^ishmeu now takes in all natives of 
En^and, of whatever descent. A tale of a general conspiracy^ to kill all the 
Normans soon after the accession of Stephen proves, when it is examined, 
to mean, just as in the case of the massacre of St. Brice, not a design to slay 
every man of Norman descent in England, but merely a design to slay a par- 
ticular body of Norman mercenary soldiers. Everything during these reigns 
tended to draw the two races more nearly together; nothing tended to keep 
them apart. The brutal tyranny of Rufus wronged both races alike; yet 
men of native English descent could rise even under him. The cold despotism 
of Henry at once benefited and offended both races alike. At one time of his 
reign we meet with a complaint that he would admit no Englishmen to high 
office. When the complaint is tested, it is found that the exclusion extended 
to natives of England of both races, that the preference was a preference for 
absolute foreigners as such. Tlie horrors of the anarchy in Stephen’s day 
fell on both races alike; Ihe foreign mercenaries who laid waste the land were 
hateful to both alike. We may safely say that, at the time of the accession of 
Henry of Anjou, the man of Norman descent born in England had, altogether 
in feeling and largely in speech, become an En^ishman.^ 
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Henry may w<*U haw mitc’inplali'd with nit anjwmtv 
of donpatr tlio Uyk which lav bcfon* hiiii If was nothin;?: hvs*'^ Minn 
ilio loMiscitation of tlm hotly from u slate of utter <l<ray. 

Th« le;;al, coiusiitnlionnl uml mlntimwtrativc jn.*M‘hin<‘rv of Uit* state 
WOH ul adt^wllock; tlie nutional Pt*oour<‘c*>, fnalt*nal an»l aiorttl, were 
oxhaiisUHl, To Imn;^ uiulm subjirtiou, oiut for all, the rtMtiaaiit of 
the disUirhinp; forces which had catiM'd tht* eutfc^roplic, and r<*ii(Icr 
them powt rkssH for future harm; to disinter frtim thtf umss of ruin 
the fni^rmeuts of tin* old foumlations of stx'ial and iwdilical oi«ani- 
siition, and build up on tlusii a scsuire anti lasiin;r fahne of adinhi- 
isiration and law; h) liriuf? <irtler out of chaos, hfc out of tlts'ay - 
this was ilio work which a youth who hat I nt»t yet t'onipieted his 
t'vveniy*-sccon<i ytsir now fouiul hiuisi»If calhsl t<^ umhuUikc^ unci to 
uinlertiiko almost singU'-hauthsL* Nokoa-ii;,*^ 


IlfJNIlv’iS AC’f.’KHSlON: CJUIOKV KtRANOH 

When Ifonrjr Pl.antuKwjftl, rc'coivcd tiu) news of HU’plioii'H cloatli ho way 
rnga^'d in tJio sw'go of a wwtht on the front ier of Noriaamly. Kxdj’iiig on 
the situation of alfaim in hlngltind, and tlu; (lisiioHitton of ineu’s inindH in his 
favour, ho proaocuU'il tlw! KM‘g<' to a wucet’Hsjfiil clow*, and niduced somo tur- 
bulent c«>ntin(5ntal vtissjUs to olxMlic'nco, iMifore he went to the coast to omhark 
for his ntiw kingdom, lb* Wiis (kitaiued soint? time ut/ Ikirileur by stonns and 
contrary win(l>?; and it wjw not I.Ul six weeks after the <l(*iith of Htoph<5n that 
he Ian<lc<l in JOnglaud, where Iwi wjw waived with enthuBMUHtic joy. Sic 
brought witli him a splontlid retinue, imd lOleanor, Ins wife, whoso inheritance 
had made him so powerful on the Oonthient. This mamiigr? proved that, 
if the young Henry had the galhuitry of hw Jige and all the knightly accom- 

B monls then in vogue, he was not leas distiiigtiished by a cool, calculating 
, and the faculty of sacrificing romantic or delicate feelings for political 
II. w.—voXh xvm. H 257 
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advantages. The lady he espoused was many years older than hiniseK, and 
the repudiated wife of another. 

Eleanor was daughter and heiress of William IX,’ earl of Poitou and duke 
of Aquitaine — the sovereim of all the western coast of France, from the mouth 
of the Loire to the foot of Sie P 3 n['Gnees. She was married in 1 137 to Louis YII, 
king of France, who was not less enchanted with her beauty than with the 
fine provinces she brought him. When tlie union had lasted some years, and 
the queen had given birth to two daughters, the princesses Mane and Alix, 
Louis resolved to make a pilgrimage to the Holy Land, and to take along with 
him his wife, whose uncle, Raymond, was duke of Antioch. The general 
morality of the royal and noble crusaders and pilgrims is represented in no 
very favourable light by contemporary writers ; and it is easily understood 
how camps and marches, and a close and constant association with soldiers, 
should not be favourable to female virtue. Suspicion soon fell upon Eleanor, 
who, according to her least unfavourable judges, was guilty of great coquctiy 
and freedom of manners; and her conduct in the gay and dissolute court of 
imtioch at last awakened the indignation of her devout husband. 

She was very generally accused of an intrigue with a young and handsome 
Turk, named Saladin.® In 1152, about a year after their return from the Holy 
Land, Louis summoned a council of prelates for the purpose of divorcuig him 
from a woman who had publicly dishonoured him. The bishop of Langres, 
pleading for the king, gravely annoimccd that his royal master “no longer 
placed faith in his wuOj and could never be sure of the legitimacy of her pro- 
^ny.” But the archbishop of Bordeaux, desirous that the separation should 
be effected in a less scandalous manner, proposed to treat the whole question 
on very different grounds — ^namely, on the consanguinity of the parties, which 
might have been objected by the canonical law as an insuperable barrier to 
the marriage when it was contracted fifteen years before, but which now 
seemed to be remembered by the clergy somewlmt tardily. This coui‘so, how- 
cver^ relieved them from a delicate dilemma. Eleanor voluntarily and 
readily agreed to the dissolution of the marriage, and the council dissolved it 
accordingly — on the pretext that the consciences of the parties reproached 
them for living as man and wife when they were cousins within the prohibited 
degree.3 

But the good, simple Louis wonderfully deceived himself when he thought 
that no prince of the time would be so wanting in delicacy, and regardless of 
his own honour, as to marry a divorced wife of so defamed a reputation. 
According to a contemporary authority, Eleanor's only difficulty was in making 
a choice and escaping tho too forcible addresses of some of her suitors. Henry 
soon presented himself, and, “with more policy tlian delicacy," wooed, and 
won, and married her, too, within six weeks of her divorce. King Louis had 

* This Ihikc William was a troubadour of high renown, and tho most ancient of that 
idasB of poets whose works have been preserved. 

’ Home old writers confound this Halodin with the Groat Saladin, tho heroic opponent 
•of Klcarioris son, Bicluud; but this is a ^cat mistake, involving an anachronism. 

P The divorce of Eleanor h«s given rise to all manner of conjectures on the part of his- 
torians because of the great divergence in the accounts of contemporary writers Tlio French 
chroniclers are uaturatiy bitter agidnst the queen. Tlie English and Angevin writers an* 
more favourable. Gorvasc of Canterbury,* wno treats the matter very fuUy, declares that 
Henry and Eleanor married for love, and that Eleanor had herself procuroo the divorce in 
erder to inarry Henry — a statement which, of course, is untrue. "As to the question of 
consanguinity,” says Kate Norgate,* "that of Tjouis and Eleanor is not very clear ; it was 
at any rate more remote than that of Henry and Eleanor, who certainly were within tho 
forbtddm degree.” To which Ramsay e adds that scarcely a marriage in the ruling classes 
of the time could have stood the test of the prohibited ‘Honth degree.”] 
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been more delicate than politic; and, however honourable to him individually, 
his delicacy was a great misl'oi tuue to Fraucr*, ior it clissevered slates which 
had been united by the mainage— retarded that fusion and iutegiution wliicJi 
alone could render the French kingdom I’cspectable, and threw the finest 
tciTitorics of Fiance into the hands of his most dangerous cncniies. When 
it was too late, Louis saw the great error in jjolicy he had coinmittcd, aiul 
made what efforts he could to prevent the marriage. lie prohibited Henry, 
as his vassal for Normandy and Anjou, I o conlraet any such union ; but Henry, 
hy far the more powerful of the two, cared little for the prohibition, and [jouis, 
m the end, was obligeil to contc'iit himself with rect'iving the einjity oaths 
of allegiance which the fortunate Plantagonet tendered for (iuionne and 
Poitou. 

The .sacrifice lyas indeed immen.se. 'I’lir' I'renrh kingdom almost ceased to 
figure as a maritiini' state on the Ailantie; and when JOli'iinor’s possessions 
were added to those Henry already itossi'ssed on the (VmtiiK'nt, that prince 
occupied the whole coast line from DiepjK' to Hayouiu*, with the oxcoptioii 
only of the great promontory of Brittany. 


iiKNin K eonox.mo.v \ni) hi;ko[(m.s 

At their first arrival in England (‘verything won* a bright aspect, Th(> 
queen rode by the king’.s .side into the royal eily of WinelK'ster, whore they 
both received the homage of the nobility; and when, on the 19th of D<‘oembef, 
Henry took his coronation oaths, and was crowned at Wi'sCminster by TIk'o- 
bald, archbishop of (Janterbury, Eleanor was crowiusl with him, amidst, the 
acclamations of the iKsiple. .Nfit a, shadow of opposition was olTered; Ihi' 
English, still enamoured of their old dynasty pr (ruditions, dwelt with eoin- 
placoncy on the Haxou blood, which, from liis moth<*rV .‘.ale, flowed in the 
veins of the youthful, hamIsoiiK', and brave Henry; and all cljiss(*.s .micnied to 
overlook the )«i.st history of the ({u<‘eu in her grandeur and magnilieence ami 
present attiichment to tlieir king. The court {)ag<'aiitries wen* splendid, ami 
accomi)aui(!d hy the spontanertus n'j(m*iug.s of llie eit.isens. 

Henry proct'cdcid Ia) bu.sin<‘ss almost- as so<tn a.« tla* crmvn was on his lufad. 
lie as.sembled a great counc-il, !i|)[»c»inted the crown oflieem, issued a decna*, 
promising his subjects all the rights and liberties limy had <‘iijoy<‘<l und<*r his 
gmudfather, Henry 1; ami he made Ins barons and bishops swear fealty to 
his infant cluhlren, his wife I'lleanor having already imide him the liap|)y faiher 
of two sons. TI(! then turned his .‘i,lt<'u(ion tr> tlie eorr<*etlng of thost* almses 
which had n'nderfsl the reign of Hh'phen a long agon.v lo hitns<‘lf and a cimso 
to the nation. His nsfortJKs went not complettsl for .s(‘verfi! yr»ars, but it will 
render t-lwt narrative eksmu- t,o comleiistt our jiecotnit. of these tnmsae-tions in 
one geiwiral st-sdement- 

lletiry appoitif-ed the earl of fsiiccwtor grand justiciar of the kingdom, and, 
feeling that tlu! office Inwl Idthorto l»(s*n insuffi<»ently stJpporlcfd by the crown, 
he athu'iutd to it more ample* jjowem, and i»rovi<lcd the* jjieans of e'uforcing 
its decisions. As hapfxtned in all sejisons of trouble and <list ress in thow! ag(»s, 
the coin luwl Issm alloyed and ljirtii>ered with umler Btcfplu'n; and now Henry 
iHsued an etitirely now c<>imig<% of slandar<l weight and purity. The foreign 
inm*-onjme.s and comimnifss of jidventuro that name over to ICngland during 
the long civil war between Sh'phe.n and Matilda had <lonc inoaleulahlo inischiftf. 
Many of those advcnlunw iiad got possession of the castles and estates of the 
Anglo-Norman nobl(« who lulherod to Matilda, mwl had been ertiated earls 
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and barons by Stephen; Henry determined to drive every one of them from 
the land, and their expulsion seems to have afforded almost as much joy 
to the Saxon population as to the Normans, who raised a shout of triumph 
on the occasion. “We saw'/’ says Ralph de Diceto, “these BrabanQons and 
Flemings cross the sea, to return Irom the camp to the plough-tail, and become 
again seifs, after having been lords.” 

IT}) to this point the operations w'cre easy, and the king was carried foi-ward 
on the high tide of popular opinion; but in what stdl remained to do were 
great and obvious difficulties, for in the impartial execution of his measures 
he had to despoil those who fought his mother’s battles and supported his owm 
cause when he was a helpless infant. _ The generous romantic virtues natural 
to youth might have been fatal to him; but Henry’s heart in some rcsi)Octs 

seems never to have been young,aud 
his head was cool and calculating. 
In a treaty made at Winchester, 
shortly alter his pacification with 
Stephen, it was sti})ulated that the 
king (Stephen) should resume aU 
such royal castles and lands as had 
been alienated to the lay nobl(i.s or 
usurjied by them. Among tlie rc- 
sumable gifts were many made by 
Matilda. Stephen, jioor as he was, 
had ncglecterl this imimption, or 
made no progress in it ( luruig the few 
months that lie survived the treaty. 
But Heury was determined not to 
bo a pauper king, or to tolerate that 
widely stretched aristocratic jxiwer 
w'hich bade fair to reduce royalty to 
an emjity shadow. In the absence 
of other fixed rovonnos, the sover- 
eigns of that time depended almost 
entirely on the inoduce of the crown 
lands; and Stc]ihcn had allowed so 
much of these to slip from him tliat 
there remuiiied not siilFiciont for a 
decent inaintommeo of royal dignity. Bcskles tlio muncrous castles which 
liad been built by the turbulent nobles, royal fortresses and even royal cities 
had been grantea away ; and these couhl hardly bo permitted to remain in 
the hands of the feudal lords without endaa^orhig the peace of tlio kingdom. 
Law was brought in to the aid of policy, and it was now established as a legal 
axiom that the ancient demesne of the crowm was of so sacred and inalienable 
a nature that no length of time, tenure, or enjoyment could give a right of 
prescription to any odicr possessors, against the claim of succeeding princes, 
who might dl- was laid down) at any time resume possession of what hacl 
formerly been alienated. 

Foreseeing, however, that this step would create much discontent. Homy 
was cautious not to act without a high sanction; and he therefore summoned a 
great council of the nobles, who, after hearing the urgency of his necessities, 
conemved pretty generally in the justice of his immediately resuming all 
tliat had 1>eon hold by his gi-andfathcr Henry I, with the exception of tire 
alienations or grants to Stephen’s son and the church. As soon as ho was armed 
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with this sanction the young king put himself at the head of a formidable army, 
knowing right well that there Mere many who wcjiild not coriskler thenwelvos 
l>omid by the voices of the assembly of uobltw, and who would only c(-<.le their 
castles and lands liy force. In some mstuncc's tin' castles, on being closely 
beleaguered, sun-enderod without, bloods lied, m othei-s, they w<'re taken by 
storm or reduced by famine. In nouily all casi's tliey were li'velled to the 
ground, and about eleven hiuidred ol these “dens of thieves’’ were blotted 
out from the fair land they defaex'd. After many toils, and not a few cheeks, 
Henry completed his purpose; he drove the earl of Xott iiighain and some other 
dangerous nobh'S out of tlu* kingdom; he levelled with the ground the six 
strong castles of Stoplieii’s brother, the famous bishop of Winchester, who, 
placing no confidcmee in tlie new king vln.m he had lielped to make, fled with 
his treiusnres to Oluny; he retliKiod t!i(‘ emi of Aiiniale, wlio liad long reigned 
like an independent soveieign in Yorkshire, to the projxT state ol vassalage 
and allegiance; and hi' finally obliged Malci/lm, king of Hcots, to resign the 
three northem counties of Northumlxiilaiid, ('umlu'riaiid, and Westiiioi eland 
[and do homage] for the pos.scssioii of tlie ('arldom of ifuntiiigdoii, which the 
Scottish princes claimed as descendants of i'lurl M'altiieof Henry was not le.«s 
eager to recover everything than wisely anxious to avoid tlie appeaninec* of 
acting from motives of party revenge; an<l by his e(jual and imiiarlial jiro- 
ceediiig lie. left tlu' adliereiits of Stephen no more rea.soii to complain than 
liis mother’s or his own parlisaii.s.« 


K.Mmr YKAi.’.H OK UKXin’s in.io.v 

Before Henry liad complefed his work of destroying the '‘aduHerhie” 
castles he was calk'd to the ('onfineni ( 1 where his younger lirotlu'r 
({oolTrey luwl raised the standard of revoll in Anjou an<l_Maine, asserting thaf 
by his fatlier’s will these jKisscixsions uen* fo fall to irnu if Henry Ix'came king' 
oi’ Kiiglaiid. Louis \’H, who had ojK-uly .'■liown encouragenieni to Geoffre^g 
was detached from his su|iport by Henry’s unconditionally and voluntarily 
renewing his oath of alJcgiauci' f.o tlu* Krencli king for all the numerous poi^ 
sessions ho lield of hum Henry at tlu' head of an army invailed the disputed 
territory, and G('olTre.y was forced to suhmil, and to be safisliwl with the 
lilieral pension which liis brother jillowe<l him. Befon* his rc'tum to England 
Henry made a triumphal progress through Aiiuitaiiie and the <»llier dominions 
which lOleanor had brought him, and at u great council held at Bordeaux 
received the iiomago of liw principal vassals, 

1101117 had I'etunied to Kngland (1 1157) to eondnet a campaign against the 
Welsh. Witli a powerful army he <‘nU*red Kliiitsliire, and [lenet rated far 
into the mountaias of Norlli Wales without opposition. At Inst, howeviT, as 
his army was enti'riiig a narrow (k'filo in (Vik'shill (t'ynsyllt) Kon'st he was 
unexpectedly attackcHl by the Welsli ntidt'r their ehief, <)w<'n Gwyneikl. 
Taken at a disiulvantage, the English loss was eimrmous, (he king saved him- 
self with diflicully, and many of liis ehk'f barons fell ; but the army at. length 
fought its way out of Uie pass, 'niweeforth the eampaigu was conducicul 
with greater caution, and afli'r inarelnng for sonu' ilislanec along the const, and 
construeting ensiles at several strat<'gie. points, a iKwe vi'as concludctl by 
which the welsh chieftains swore fealty to the J'lnglish king and gave up to 
him several dislricts they Iind won in Htephen’s time. 

Henry ha<l scai'cely retunuHl to England when Geoffrey accepted from 
the city of Najites in lower Brittany a voluntaiy tcauler of the governmont 
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of their municipality. But Geoffrey died within the year, and the city renewed 
its former allegiance to Conan, count of Brittany. Henry, who had long looked 
upon Brittany with a covetous eye, as the only break in the chain of hLs con- 
tmental possessions, put forth the astounding claim that Nantes fell to him 
by inheritance, on Geoffrey’s death. Ci'ossm^ at once to Brittany, where he 
was ineffectually opposed by Conan, Henry forced Nantes into submission, 
and then quietly occupied all the region between the Vilaine and the Loire. 
With Conan, whom he left in control of Brittany, he concluded an an-angc- 
ment by which his young son Geoffrey was afiBancod to Conan’s daughter, 
Constance, with the understanding that she should accede to her father’s 
Breton possessions at his death. In order to pacify Louis, who was naturally 
alarmed at Henry’s actions, the king, with his fa,ithful friend and minister 
Thomas k Becket, proceeded at once to Paris with a magnificent retinue. 
Then, while the nobles and people were dazzled and interested by lavish 
display and well-placed generosity, there was concluded a treaty providing for 
the marriage of Henry’s eldest son. Prince Homy, to Louis’ daughter Margaret. 

Early in 1159 Henry took a step which he must have realised was almost 
certain to disrupt the fihmdly relations he had just been at so much pains to 
establish with Louis. This was a determination to recover Toulouse from 
Raymond V, its comit. With Queen Eleanor, Ileniy had come into pos- 
session of a disputed claim to these dominions which the counts of Poitou 
had long aaserted. As the holder of tluit title he now ])reparod to press 
the claim. The expedition against Toulouse is of iinportance in English 
history, however, not so much because of its military o^rations as because 
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the preparations for it were marked by the institution of one of the financial 
measures for which Henry is best remembered. This was the institution 
of the tax known as scutage, as a conunutation for personal military service. 
Heniy realised that in calling upon the English and Normans to help him 
in his wars in far-away Aquitaine no was stretching the theory of feudal service 
to the uttermost, and he preferred not to make the attempt. He therefore 
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hit upon the idea of asking England and Normandy to furnish funds with 
which he could employ an army of mcrcenuries, who not only would bi- likely 
to 1^ all trained fighting men, but who would also be unhindcKid by the forty- 
day limitation of feudal service. Therefore 
a commutation was ariangod amoimting to 
two marks on a knight’s fee in Englaiid and 
sixty shillings in Normandy. 

By this and other means Henry raised 
the sum of X‘180,000 in all his dominions, and 
gathered together at Poitiere a finely e(inippc<l 
army of ni(!r(*enarics. With them canw' a 
mighty array of barons and knights liom all 
Henry's possessions, and I)esi(l(> him rode Mal- 
colm, king of Scotland, Ilaymond, king of Ara- 
gon, and the clerical lord ehanct'llor, Beekel, 
iiceoiitred as iuiy lay baron, and ii<;coiui)aiile<i 
by st'ven Imndicd knights and men-at-arms 
raised at liis own exiieiise The expedition 
underlak(>n in such force, although marked 
by several brilliant exploits, was on the wholi' 
unsuccessful, (labors was taken, but Ix'fore 
Toulouse was reached Louis had takem the 
field in behalf of Count Iiayinoiul, and 
thrown himsi'lf inh) (he city; and Henry, in- 
fluenced, it is said, by a realkilion of his 
feudal obligations and (Ik* bad example lie 
might sot (.0 his own vassals by rulhh'ssly 
breaking Ukihi, withdrew his fore(*.s without 
laying sic'ge to the city. In (he following 
y(‘ar a pc'aci* nc'gotialed by Heckel, was ex»n- 
cluded with Louis. Prince Henry dM homage 
to laniis for his father's duehy of Norinan<ly, 
and Aiiuitiuiian garrisons were l(‘ft in (*aho'i*s sr. Asdkkw’h (UTiiKimAi, 
and the othiu- towns occupied during the (K(,u,«hKii.y jn.iM.|.ArH.,i<i uoo) 
southern campaign. Before the yi'iir was 

out Prince Ileniy, iigi'd siwen, and Princess Margaret, ag<*d tliive, w(‘re 
married by sjx'cial dispensation of (he pofs*." 

A .sliort ix'riod of tniiKiuillit^, both in England and Henry’s continental 
dominions, followed tliis niconciliatfion ; and when it< was disturfiod, the storm 
proceeded from a most unexpect<‘.<l tpuirter — from Thomas it Beekct, the 
king’s bosom frieml. 


•niM Off HMCKOT' 

Becket was bom in London, in or about the year 1 1 17.’ Uis father was 
a eitisKin and trader. The l>oy, however, was gifted with an extraordinary 
intelligtiaen, a liundsonie ixirsou, and most engaging mannew; and his father 

f* TIw) «)Icl(*r ItifttoriaiM were fond of laying Hlircm <m this Maxou paroutnito of Thornna, as 
cniltluisisiijti; lljo unusimi nliility that «i«> of tlm cOMqiianHl rat*o must have poiMuiKiod to 
risotto fludi heights of power, Modern ruKcarch, however, luwH]SHlcd tills pretty coiiclurion 
by informing us tiiat Gitlxirt Docket, tlm fntiier of Ttionnw, was a native of lUntcu who hail 
scttlod in JuHKion, and that his modier liohotda wtw likowiso n Norman, having been bom in 
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gave him all the advantages of education that were within his reach. He 
studied successively at Merton abbey, London, Oxford, and Paris, in which 
last city he applied to civil law, and acquired as perfect a mastery and as 
pure a pronunciation of tlie French language as any of the best educated of 
the Norman nobles and officers. While yet a young man, he was employed 
as an under-clerk in the office of the sheriff of London, where he attracted 
the attention of Theobald, archbishop of Canterbury, who sent him to com- 
plete his study of the civil law at the then famous school of Bologna. After 
profiting by the lessons of the learned Gratian, Becket recrossed the Alps, 
and stayed some time at Auxerre, in Buigundy, to attend the lectures of 
another celebrated law professor. 

On his return to London he took deacon’s orders,^ and his powerful pa- 
tron the archbishop gave him some valuable church preferment, which neces- 
sitated neither a residence nor the performance of any church duties; and he 
soon afterwards sent him, as the best qualified person he knew, to conduct 
some important negotiations at the court of Rome. The young diplomatist 
— ^he was then only thirty-two years old — ^acquitted himself with great ability 
and complete success, obtaining from the pope a prohibition that defeated 
the desi^ of crowning Prince Eustace, the son of Stephen — an important 
service, which secured the favour of the empress Matilda and the house of 
Plantagenet. On Henry’s accession. Archbishop Theobald had all the au- 
thority of prune minister, and, being old and infirm, he delegated the most of 
it to the active Becket, who was made chancellor of the kingdom two years 
after, being the first man of English birth since the Conquest that hiwl reachecl 
any eminent office. Henry at the same time appointed him preceptor of 
tire heir to tho crown, and gave him the wardenship of the Tower of London, 
the castle of Berkhampstead, and the honour of Eye, with 340 knights’ fees. 
His revenue was immense; and no man over spent more freely or magnifi- 
cently. His house was a palace, both in dimensions and appointments. It 
was stocked with vessels of gold and silver, and constantly frequented by 
numberless guests of all ranks, from barons and carls to knights and pages 
and simple retainers. His tables were spread with the choicest viands; tlie 
best of wines were poured out with an unsparing hand; the richest dresses 
allotted to his pages and serving-men. 

The chancellor’s out-door appearance was still more splendid, and on 
great public occasions was carried to an extremity of pomp and magnificence. 
When ho went on his embassy to Paris, in 1158, he was attended by two 
hundred knights, besides many barons and nobles, and a host of domestics, 
all rieldy armed and attired, the chancellor himself having four-and-twenty 
changes of apparel. As he travelled through France, his train of wagons and 
sumpter-horses, his hounds and hawks, his huntsmen and falconers, seemed 
to announce the presence of a more than king. Whenever he entered a town, 
the ambassadorial procession was led by 250 boys, singing national son^; 
then followed his hounds, led in couples; and these were succeeded by ei^t 
wagons, each with five large horses and five drivers in new frocks. Eve^ 
wagon was covered with skins, and guarded by two men and a fierce mastiffi 
Two of the wagons were loaded with ale, to be distributed to tho people; 
one carried the vessels and furniture of his chapel ; another of his bed-chamber ; 
a fifth was loaded with his kitchen apparatus; a sixth carried his abundant 
plate and wardrobe ; and the other two were devoted to the use of his house- 
tiold servants. After tho wagons came twelve sumpter-horses, a monkey riding 

‘ £lo never took the major orders till he became archbisliop. 
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on each, with a groom behinrl on his knees. Then came tlie cstjuires, cai- 
lyiiig the shields, and leading the Mtir-horses of their respective knights ; then 
otlicr esiiuiros, falconers, officers of the household, knights, and priests; and 
last of all appeared the groat chancellor himself, with his faniDiar friends. 
As Becket pa.sscd in this guise, the French were heard to exclaim, ‘‘What 
manner of man must the king of England be, when Ins chancellor travels in 
such state!” 

Henry encouraged all this pomp and luagniffcenco, and seems to have 
taken a lively enjoyment in the spectacle, though he sometimes twitted the 
cJiiuicellor on the finery of his attire. Ail such offices of government as were 
not i>erforiiied by the rearly and indefatigable king himself A\erc left (o Becket, 
wlio had no competitor in authority. Secu't enemies he had in abundanei', 
but never even a momeiitiiry lival in the royal favour. The iiiinist(*r and 
king lived together like brothom; and aceording to a eoiitemporaiy [Peter (jf 
lilois] who knew more of Henry than any other that has written concerning 
him, it was notorious to all men that they were cor inium cl nnimnm xivam 
(of one heart and one mind in all (hiiig,-). With his chancellor Henry gave 
frcKi scope to a facetious, frolicsome humour, whieli was natural to him, though 
no jirincc could assumr* more dignity and .slenme.-s wlien neeessary. The 
cluuicellor was an admirabli' Iiorseinnn, and e.xpert in hunting and hawking 
and all the sports ol the lield. TIk'm aeeomjilishmenls, and a never-failing 
wit and vivacity, made jiiiii the constant, conipfinioii of the king’s leisure 
houm, and the sharer (it Is hinle<l) in less iniuM-ent. plensuri's; for Henry was 
a vciy iuconstaul husband, and had much of the Norman lieentiousness. 

At the same time, Becket was . an able miuistf'r, and his administration 
was not only ud%'antag<K)Us Ui Hie interests of his master, but, on the whole, 
extremely heneffcial to the nation. .Most of lh(‘ useful meiunires which <lls- 
tinguislu'd the early part of the king’s reign have Imssi attribiiteil to Ills advice, 
Ills discriminating" genius, and good intenlions. Such were the restoration 
of internal traiKiuillityj the curbing <»f the baronial jiower, th(‘ better uppoiuti- 
nuait of ju(lg('s, the rclonu in the e.nrreney, and the eiieonragement given tt» 
tr.id(‘. He iiertainiy could net be a<‘eu.se<l of entitrtaining a low notion of the 
royal j>rerogative, or of any lukewarmness in c.\ucting th<‘ rights of the king. 
He humbled tiic lay aristoeracy svlaaievia* he emiid, and more than once 
atlacked the extravagant privileges, innnunil.ies, and exemptions claimed by 
tlie aristocracy of the church. He insisted that the bishojisand abbots should 
pay t.he scutage for the %var of ''l’oulou.s<! like the lay vassals of the erowa, 
and this drew upon him l.h<! violffiit inveelives of many of thr* hierarchy, (lil- 
IsTt I'Viliotj t.he bishoj) of Jli’ri'ford, among otlu'W, aecusinf? him of plunging 
the Hwonl iatf) tlie bosom of mother ehiirch, ami Hireatening him with ox- 
uoinmnui(»iiion. 

All this tended to convince Henry that, l^i'ckel. was the pro{H.‘r pemon U> 
iioimnato to tlie primiuy, tis one who had already giv<‘n proofs of a spirit 
greatly avei-so to ecclesia«t.i(!al encrfiaclimeuts, and that promkid to Imi of 
the greatest service to him in a project wlu<*}i, in common with other Euro- 
pean sovereigns, he had mueh at heart-— namely, to clu-ek the growing jKiwer 
of Rome, and curtail the privilt'ges of the [iriesthood. Although his conduct 
hiwl not btien very priest-like, ho was porailar; the king’s favour and inten- 
tions were well known, luid aeoordingly, m 13(11, when his old patron, Theo- 
bald, archbishop of Canterbury, died, the public voice designated Becket as 
the man who must inevitably succeed him; and after a vacancy of about 
thirteen months, during whlon Henry drew Uie nsvenues, he was appointed 
primate of all England. 
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BECKBT BECOMES ARCHBISHOP OP CANTERBURY 

IVoni that moment Becket was an altered man: the soldier, statesman, 
hunter, courtier, man of the world, and man of pleasure bepamc a rigid and 
aseetie monk, renouncing even the innocent enjoyments of life, together with 
the service of his more friend than master, and resolving to perish by a slow 
martyrdom rather than suffer the kmg to invade the smallest privilege of the 
church. Although he toon retained, and afterwards showed a somewhat 
inconsistent anxiety to keep certain other worldly honours and places of 
trust, he resigned the chancellorship in spite of the wishes of the king; he 
discarded all his former companions and magnificent retinue; he throw off 
his splendid attire; he discharged his choice cooks and his cup-bearers, to 
surround himself with monks and beggars (whose feet he daily washed), to 
clothe himself in sackcloth, to eat the coarsest food, and drink water rendered 
bitter by the mixture of unsavoury herbs. The rest of his penitence, his 
prayers, his works of charity in hospitals and pest-houses soon caused his 
name to bo revered as that of a saint, and his person to be followed by the 
prayers and acclamations of the people. With the views the king was 
known to entertain in chui’ch matters, the collision was inevitable ; yet it 
certainly was the archbishop who bc'gan the contest. 

In 1103, about a year after his elevation, Becket raised a loud complaint 
on the usurpations by toe king and laity of the rights and propcrtjr of the 
church. He claimed houses and lands which, if they ever hau been included 
in the endowments of the see of Canterbuiy, had been for generations in the 
possession of lay families. It is curious to see castles and places of w'ar figur- 
ing in his list. From the king himself he demanded the important castle of 
Rochester. From the earl of Clare — ^whose family had possessed them in fief 
ever since the Conquest— he demanded the strong castle and the barony of 
Tunbridge ; and from other barons possessions of a like nature. But to com- 
plete the indignation of Henry, who had laid it down as an indispensable 
and unchangeable rule of government that no vassal who held in cajnte of 
the crown should be cxcoimnunicatcd without his previous knowledge and 
consent, he hurled the thunders of the church at the head of WUliani do Eyns- 
iord, a military tenant of the crown, for forcibly ejecting a priest collated to 
the rectory of that manor by the archbishop; and for pretending, as lord of 
the manor, to a right over that living. When Homy ordered him to revoke 
the sentence, Becket told him that it was not for the king to inform him 
whom ho should absolve and whom excommunicate — ^a right and faculty ap- 
pertaining solely to the church. The king then resorted from remonstrances 
to threats of vengeance; and Becket, bending for a while before the storm, 
absolved the kmght, but reluctantly and with a bad grace. 

In the course of the followiiig year the king matured his project for sub- 
jecting the clergy to the authority of toe civil courts for murder, felony, and 
other civil crimes; and to this reform, in a council held at Westminster j^ho 
formally demanded the assent of the archbishop and the other prelates. The 
leniency of the ecclesiastical courts to offenders in holy orders seemed almost 
to give an immunity to crime; and a recent case, in which a dorgyman liad 
been but slightly punished for the most atrocious of offences, called aloud 
for a change of court and practice, and lent unanswerable arguments to the 
ministers and advocates of the king. The bishops, however, with one voice, 
rejected the proposed innovations; upon which Henry asked them if they 
would merely promise to observe the ancient customs of the realm. Becket 
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uiid Ills brethren, with the exception only of Hilaryj bishop of Chichester, 
answered that they would observe (.heiii, “saving their order ” On tins the 
king immediately <l(‘privcd the archbishop of the manor of Eye and tlu* 
ciistic of Berkhampstcad. 


THE COXSTITUITOKS OF CI-ARENDOM 

Finding, however, that the bishops fell from his side, and being on one 
hand menaced by the. king and lay nobles, and on the other, it is said, ailviscd 
to submit by the pope hiinself, Beeliet slunlly afterwards, at a gicat council 
held at Clarendon, ‘ in Will.shini f.fanuary 2/3111, 1161), eonsentf'd to sign a 
series t)f enactinents embodying the several ])oiuts in-wisted uiion l)y the king, 
and hence called the Constitutions of (hirendon, but he* refused to put Ins 
seal h> them, and immeiliiilely after withdrew from the oourt., and even from 
th(‘ servieo ot the altar, to .subject, himself to the harsliesf ])cnanco for liaviiig 
acted con(.rary to his inward con%’ictiori. Subsecjuently the jKipi! njected the 
Constiliilions of Clan-ndon, with the exeeption only of six artieles of minor 
iiniiortanee ; and lh(- arehbishoi) was thr‘n encouraged to persist, by the only 
superior li(‘ acknowledged in this world.'’ 

Tile Constitutions of Clarendon et>n,sfitiite one of (he most important 
documents in the history of the i-elalions Ix'tvveen cliure.li and slate in Eng- 
land. _ They piirpoit to be, ami it is now pretty gem'nilly aeeepted, despite 
the diaseiit of binga,rdd and some other Catholic writers, that tliey are a re- 
port of the asages and customs of the ()ouf|neror and his sons, particularly 
of Henry I, in regard to the disputed points. Tlie most iniportaiit points 
laiil down in the Constitutions wmeJlu'W!: disputes eoneernhig advowsons 
ami presentations to be tried in tlie king’s court ; criminous clerks to bo tried 
in the king’s court; no ch'rgyiuan to leave the realm without the king’s con- 
sent; apiKials allowi'd from the ecelesiastical courts to th** king; no tenaut- 
iii-chief or royal minister to be <*xeommunicale(l witliout the king’s consent; 
the clergy to hohl tlu'ir lands as tenants-in-chief, and to perform all duties ami 
atteml tlui king’s eourt with other t(‘nants-hi-c.l)ief ; I'lcctions of archbishops, 
bishops, aiul a.l>bots to lake plm-c l»y the king’s order in the king’s chu})c!, 
the man elected t.o do Immagif for his lamls before fonsi'cratiou; sous of vil- 
leins not to 1)0 allowrtl to take clerical ord(*r» without the consent of their 
lord expressly acconled. 

Hpeaking' of the Constitutions, Bishop Htuhlisj’ charaeterlsf'S tJicm as 
part of a gr<>at scheme of administrative reform, bringing the delKvtahle 
ground l)etw<'(‘u tlie spiritual ami temporal j lowers within the rciudi of 
common justice. 11(5 asserts that- lh(5y arc in no sense the engine of tyranny 
or fKXiular spite, no nu^rc* weapon of controversy ; but cahtulated to nlKjiish 
the lawlessness due to professional jealousy. But tliis is the cori-cct view 
as emphasised, ho declares, by the fact, that the Constitutions of Clarendon 
served as a guide to l.he customary practice of a latrcr ixirkwl in all similar 
inattiors. And in regard to a (i^testton such as this, the opinion of Stubbs 
must I'ank before that of almost every other commentator.® 

> "TIjo aanenilily at Clumuton smm (<> ham hwa the mwit confiidcraWc of (hose which 
mot imdcr U»c name of the Groat or the Cumuion Coiineil of the ItiuUiii aiuee ( he Norman 
ins'iwion. They wore not yet callrd l>y the namo of a parUonient. But wJiatovcr difTiculty 
may cxiat concerning tiui quoUficationii of tii<»r eoimBtueut niomlicra, tiinm is m reoeon to 
doubt tliat the fulnow of lef^Iativc luitiiority waa exorritml i>y titc king only when ho was 
pnweut iu aueU lUNeadiliea, and aulcd witli Uicir 4klvioe tmd outwent.” -“MACKiMTuau.io 
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TIIE FALL OF BECKET 

The Iring now assembled a groat council in the town of Northampton, 
and summoned the archbishop to appear before it. He was charged, in the 
first place, with a breach of allegiance and acts of contempt against the king. 
He offered a plea in excuse, but Henry swore, “ by God's eyes,” that he would 
have justice in its full extent, and the court condemned Becket to forfeit all 
his goods and chattels ; but uiis forfeitui'e was immediately commuted for a 
fine of £500. On the third day, he was required to render an account of all 
his receipts from vacant abbeys and bishoprics during his chancellorship, 
the balance due thereon to the crown being set doism at the enormous sum 
of 44,000 marks. 

Becket now perceived that the kuig was bent on his utter ruin. For a 
moment he was overpowered; but, recovering his firmness and self-possession, 
which never forsook him for long intervals, he said he was not bound to plead 
on that count, seeing that, at his consecration as archbishop, he had been 
publicly released by the king from all such claims. Ho demanded a confer- 
ence with the bishops; but these dignitaries had already declared for the 
court, and the majority of them now advised him to resign the primacy, as 
the only step which could restore peace to the church and the nation. His 
indomitable mind, however, yielded none of its firmness and, we must add, 
its pride. He considered the bishojis cowan Is and time-servers; and rcsolvc(l 
to retain tliat post from which, havmg once been placed in it, it was held, by 
all law and custom, he could never be deposed by the temporal power. On 
the morning of the decisive day (October 18th, 1164), he celebrated the mass 
of St. Stephen, the first martyr, the office of which begins with these words : 
" Sederunl pnucipes et adt'crsum me loquebaniur” (Princes also did .sit and speak 
against me) ; Ps. cxix., 23. 

After the mass, he set out for tlio wnirt, arrayal in his jiontilical robes. 
Ho went on horseback, bearing the archiopiscopal cro.ss m his right hand 
and holding the reins in his left. When he dismounted at the palace, ono 
of his suffragans would have borne the cross before him in the usual manner, 
but ho would not let it go out of his hands. “But,” said the archbishop of 
York, an old rival and enemy of Becket, “it is defying the king, our lord, 
to come in this fashion to his court; but the king has a sword, the point of 
which is sharper than that of thy pastoral staff.” As the primate entered, 
the khig ro.se from his seat, and withchew to an innei' apartment, whither 
the barons and bishops soon followed him, leaving Becket alone in the vast 
hall, or attended only by a few of his clerks or the inferior clergy, the whole 
body of which, milikc the dignitaries of the church, inclined to his person and 
cause. Becket seated himself on a Ixiuch, and still holding his cross erect 
calmly awaited the event. Ho was not made to wait long: the bishop of 
Exeter, terrified at the excessive exa^xu’ation of the sovereign, came forth 
from the inner apartment, and tlirowing himself on his knees implored the 
primate to have pity on himself and his brethren the bishops, for the king 
had vowed to slay tlio first of them that should attempt to excuse his conduct. 
“Thou fearest?” rcepliod Becket; “flee then — thou canst not understand the 
things that are of God!” Soon afterwards, the rest of the bishops appeared 
in a body, and Hilary of Chichester, speaking in the name of all, said : “Thou 
wast our primate, but now wo disavow thee, because, after having promised 
fjiith to the king, our common lord, and sworn to maintain his royal customs, 
thou hast endeavoured to destroy tliem, and liast broken thine oalli. We 
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proclaim tuco, then, a trailer, and tell thee we will no longer obey a perjured 
archbishop, but }>lace ourselveis and oiu* cause under the protection of our 
lord the pope, and sumuion thcc to answer us beloi’e him.” “1 hear,” said 
lieckot; and he deigned no furtlier rpjrl}'. 

According to Roger of IIovoden,e the archbishop was accused in the coun- 
cil chamber of the impossible crime of magic; and the barons ])ronounced a 
Fcntenco of imprisomnent against him. The door of that chamber soon 
opened, and Robert, carl of Leicester, followed by the barons, stepped forth 
into the hall to rearl the sentence. The ai’chbistiop rose, and, inlerruptmg 
him, said, “Son aufl earl, hear mo limt Thou knowest with how much faith 
I serveil the king — witli how much reluctance, ami only to please him, T ao- 
cc])tod my pmscnit cliaigu, and in what manncT I was di'iilarcd free fioin all 
secular claims whatsoever. Touching the things which liappi'iied beloro my 
consecration 1 ought not to answer, nor will 1 answer, "i'ou, moreover, are 
all my children in (lod; and neither law nor reason ]j< nulls you to sit in jiulg- 
ment upon your father. 1 forbid you therefore tf) judgi' me ; 1 decline your 
tribunal, and lefer iny (juarrel to tlie decision of the jHipi'. To him 1 apfK'ul: 
and now, under tlie holy i>roi<*cUoii (jf th(' Catholic church and the apostolic 
see, i di'part in jK'Uce.” 

AfU'r this counli-r-appi'a! to the, jiowm* which his ndvc'rsarit's had bi’ca 
th<‘ fimt to invoke, Hi'cket slowly strode through the crowd towards the door 
of the hall. When iii'ar the tliri'shold, thr* spirit, of the soldii'r, which was 
not yet oxlinguished l>y llw* aspirations of the saint, bluzi'd forth in a wither- 
ing look and a few hasty Imt impassioiKHl words. tSoine of Ibe courtiers and 
attendants of the king tlirc'W at him straw or rushes, which they gathered 
from the floor,. culleil him traitor ami falsi' jaTjurer. Turning round 
and drawing hini.s{'lf up to his full height, he cried, “If my holy calling did 
not forbid it, T would make iny .‘uiswi'r witli luy swoni to those cowards who 
call me traitor!” He then mounteil his home amidst the aeclaniations of 
the lower clerj^ and common iHiopk', and rode in a sort of triumph to his 
lodgings, the populace shouting, “lili'ssi'd Ix' Clod, wlio hath ileliverod his 
servant, from the hands of his enemies!” 'I'lie strength of Hecket’s party 
was in the popular liody. lu the ceui’se of tlx^ evening he sent to the king 
to ask leuv(‘ to n'tire laiyond sea, tuid ho was told that lui should receh'e an 
answer {iti the following morning. Jieck<*t,, however, stoki out of the town of 
Northampton at (he d<'iul of niglit, disguised as a siinpki monk, and calling 
himself liroUier ih'aj'innn; and Ixjiug folhiwed only by two clerks and a do- 
mestic servant., he litusU'iied k)wsirds the coast, hiding by ilay and jiursiiing 
his journey by night. TIks seawjn was fur advanced, and thf! stormy winds 
of Noviiiuber svvejd tlie waUim of Channel when he reai'liiid the const; 
but Ihicket enibarkwl in a small boat, and after many jxjrils and fatigues 
laudi'd iit Clravelinf's, in Fltuulers, 

B’roin the seaport of ClraveliiKis he and Ills compiinious walked on foot 
to the momisUay of St. Jiertin, at St. Onuir, wlusre he waited a short tinm 
the success of his npi)Ueations to the king of France and tlu* Imjjxs, Ale.xjmd('r 
Ilf, wJio hiul fix<}d liis nwUk'Uce for a time in the city of Sens. Their an- 
swem were most favourable; for, fortunakdy for I Jecket, tlu' Jealoxisy ancldw- 
uuion Ixitween the kings of Pmneo and lOngland disposed liouls to protect 
the obnoxious exile, in order to vex and weaken Tfcnry; and the pope, tuni- 
iug a deaf ear to a magnificent embassy despatched w him by the English 
sovereign, dotemunod to support the catuse of the primato m that of tratb, 
of Justice, and tho chui'ch. Tlio si>lenUid abbey of J’ontigny, in Bui’gundy, 
was assigneU to him as an honourable and secure asylum; and the pope rc- 
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invested him -with his archicpiscopal dignity, which he had surrendered into 
his han^. 

As soon as Henry was informed of these particulars, he issued writs to 
the sheriffs of England, commanding them to seize ah rents and possessions 
of the primate within their jurisdictions, and to detain all bearers of aijpoals 
to the pope till the king’s pleasure should bo made known to them. Ho also 
commanded the justices of the kingdom to detain, in like manner, all bcarci-s 
of papera, whether from the pope or Becket, that purported to pronounce 
excommunication or interdict on the realm. The primate’s name was struck 
out of the liturgy, and the revenues of eveiy clergsTnan who had either fol- 
lowed him into France or had sent him aid and money were seized by the 
crown. If Henry’s vengeance had stopped here it might have been excused, 
if not justified; but, irritated to madness by the tone of defiance his enemy 
assumed in a foreign country, he proceeded to further vmdictive and most dis- 
graceful measures, issuing one common sentence of banishment against all who 
were connected with Becket, either by the ties of relationship or of friend- 
ship. The list of proscription contained four hundred names, for the wives 
and children of Beckot’s friends were included. Pontigny was beset by these 
exiles, but Becket finally succeeded in relieving their immediate wants by 
interesting the king of Prance, the queen of Sicily, and the pope, in their 
favour. 


THE WELSH AND BRBOXJN REVOLTS 

In 1165, the year after Becket’s fl^ht, Henry sustained no small dhgrace 
from the result of a campaign, in which he personally commanded, against 
the Welsh. That hardy people hacl risen once more in anns in 1163, but 
had been defeated by an ii^lo-Norman anuy, which subsequently plundered 
and wasted with fire the county of Carmarthen. Somewhat more than a year 
later a nephew of Rees-ap-Gryffiths, king of South Wales, was found dead 
in his bod; and the unclcj asserting he had been assassinated by the secret 
enussaries of a neighbouring Norman baron, collected the mountaineers of 
the soxith, and began a fierce and successful warfare, in which he was presently 
joined by his old allies, Gwynedd of North Wales and Owen Cyvelioch, the 
leader of the clans of Powysland. One Norman castle after another fell, 
and. when hostilities had continued for some time, the Wolsli pushed their 
incursions forward into the level country. 

The king, turning at length his attention from the diurch cjuarrol, which 
had absorbed it, drew together an aimy and hastened to the Welsh marches. 
At his approach the mountaineers withdrew “ to their starting-holes” — tlioir 
woods and strait passages. Henry, without regard to difficulties iuid dangers, 
followed them, and a general action was fou^t on the banks of the Geroc. 
Tho Welsh were defeated, rmd fled to theii* uplands. Heniy, still following 
them, penetrated as far as the lofty Berwin, at the foot of which he encarapcfh 
A sudcicn storm of rain set in, and continued until all tho streams were fearfully 
swollen, and the valley was delvmed. Meanwhile the natives gathered on tho 
ridges of the mountain of Bcrwin; but it appears to have been more from 
tho war of tho elements than of man that the king’s array retreated in great 
disorder and with some loss. Henry had hitherto showed himself remarkably 
free from tho crudty of his age, but his mind was now ombittored, and m a hasty 
moment ho resolved to take a barbarous vengeance on the persons of tlic noble 
hostages whom the Welsh princes had placed in his hands, seven years before. 
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as pledges of their tranquillitj’ and allogiancc*. Tlio eyos of the males were 
picked out of their heads, and the nosc's and ears of the feiiudos were out off. 

This reverse in England was soon foiloned by successes on the Continent. 
A formidable insmTection broke out in Hiitliuiy against Henry’s siibsement 
ally Conan, who applied to him for .•|!Uceonr, according to the terms of the 
treaty of alliance. The troops of tin king enh'red by the frontier of Nortuandy, 
under pretext of defending the legitiniate duke of l,Iie Bretons against his 
levolted subjects. Henry soon made himself inastfT of Dol, and sevt-ral other 
towns, which he kept and garrisoned n ith his own soldiei's. (’onan had shown 
liimsclf utterly incapable- of managing the fii'rce Breton nobk's, by whoso 
excesses and cmelties the poor peofik* were ground to the dust. Heniy’s 
power and abilities wore well known to t he sunermg lindons, and a considi'rable 
party, including the priest.s of the country, lallhsl round him, and liailt'd him 
as a deliverer. Conan resigned the rcmiiaut of his auljionty into the hands 
of his protector, who governed liie stati* in the name of his son (leoffrey and 
Conan’s heiress (lonstance, the esjioiisnls of these two children being pre- 
maturely solemnised. 


TUB QUAHUKT. with liW'KBT tlKNKWKT) 

In the month of May the banished jir(*hbi.shop wisit from Pontigny to 
V6zelay, near Aiixi'rre, and encouiaged by the jinpi* he repaired to the eiiurch 
on the great ff'stival of the Ascension, and mounting th(> pulpit there, "witli 
book, bell, and candle,” soleriinly cursed and pronounced the scntenci* of ex- 
cel nmunieat on against the didenders of tlu* (’onstitutions of Clarendon, tlw* 
detainers of tfio sequestrated projXirty of the chureli of Canterbury,' and those 
who imprisoned or ))ers(‘e.uteil ('ilher laymen or clergy on his account. This 
(lone, he more particnhirly (‘xcoiiimuiricated by name Hicliard de Ijiicy, 
Jocoliu Baliol, and hnir other of Ihuiry's courtiers and prime favouriles. 

The king wn.s at Cliinon, in Anjou, when he was .startled by this new sign 
of lif(igiv(m by his luivei’sary. Though in geiKTuI agreat master of his feelings, 
Hinny was subject to e.xeesses of ungovernubl<‘ fury, and on tlii.s occasion Tie 
seems fairly to hav(' taken leavi* of his s(*n.ses. He crlinl out that, they wanted 
to kill him, body and soul — tiiat lie was wretclu'd in lieiiig surrounded by 
cowards and traitors, not one of whom Hioiiglit of didivi'riiig him fnnn tlu' 
insupportablo vexations caus<'d him by a single man. He took off his cap 
mid ilasluid it to tiie gniund, undid his girdh*, threw his elothes about the 
room, tore off the silk coverlet from his bed and rolled upon it, and gnawed 
the straw and rushes — for it apfieam that this mighty and splendid monarch 
had no lictter bed. His msentment did not pass away with this paro-xysin; 
and after writing b) the pope and the king of Fraiic<‘,’he (hreatenisl tfiiit, if 
Bi'c.ket should return aiKt continuo to lx* shelUwcd at the abbey of I’ontigny, 
which belonged to tfio Cistercians, he would seize all tlie estabw apiKudaining 
to that ordi‘f within his nuumrous dorninions. 

The throat was an alarming one to the monks, and we find Becket re- 
moving out of Burgundy to the town of Bens, where a new asylum was ap- 
pointed him by Ixiuis. A paltry war was Ixigun and ended by a truce, lul 
within a few months; it was followed the next year by another war, etjually 

P “It must III ways be rcmoiiibcrfst." nays irmtiimu,* "that tlm wsiond ounrrcl, tlie 
((uarrol iii which 'fliouitw (H<k1,wiw wliolly (HiiUnct from the (iwt, und hwl <0 «1« not with 
the exemption of dorks fromsneulor juriHUictInn Unit wiUi tlw rights of the ehurehes of Can- 
tfflrbiiry and yorit.'’l 
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short and still more inglorious for the French king. Nothing but an empty 
pride could have been gratified by a series of feudal oaths ; but the designations 
given to his sons on this occasion by the English king contributed to fatal 
consequences which happened four years later. Piince Henry of England, 
his eldest son, did homage to his father-in-law, the king of France, for Anjou 
and Maine, as he had formerly done for Normandy ; Prince Richard, his second 
son, did homage for Aquitaine; and Geoffrey, his third son, for Brittany: and 
it was afterwards assumed that these ceremonies constituted the boys sov- 
ereigns and absolute masters of the several dominions named. At the same 
time the two kings agreed upon a marriage between Prince Richard of England 
and A'ice, another daughter of the king of France. Sixteen months before 
these events Henry lost his mother, the empress Matilda, who died at Rouen 
and was buried in the celebrated abbey of Bee, which she had enriched with the 
donations of her piety and penitence. 


THE RETURN OK BECKET 

About this time Henry was prevailed upon to aasent to the return of Bccket. 
The kings of France and England met at Montmirail, and Becket was admitted 
to a conference. Henry insisted on (jualiiyiiig his agreement to the proposed 
terms of accommodation by the arldition of the words, “saving the honour 
of his kingdom,” a salvo which Becket met by another on his part, saying 
that he was willing to be reconciled to the king, and obey him in all things, 
“saving the honour of God and the church.” Upon this, Henry, turning to 
the king of France, said, “ Do you know what would happen if 1 were to admit 
this reservation ? That man would interiirot everything displeasing to hinisel f 
as being contrary to the honour of God, and would so invade all my rights : 
but to show that I do not witlistanil God’s honour, I will here offer him a 
concession— what the greatest and holiest of his predecessors did mito the 
least of mine, that let him do unto mo, and I am contented therewith.” All 
present exclaimed that this was enough. But Bucket still insisted on his 
salvo; upon which the king of France said he seemed to wish to be “greater 
than the saints, and better than St, Peter” ; and the nobles present muniiuiud 
at his unbending pride, and said he no longer merited an asylum in France. 
The two kings mounted their horses and rode away without saluting Bccket, 
who retired much east down. No one any longer offered him lood aiul 
lodging in the name of Louis, suid on his journey back to Sens he was reduced 
to live on the charity of the common people. 

In another conference the obnoxious dauscs on either side were omitted. 
The business now seemed in fair train; but when Becket asked from the king 
the kiss of peace, Henry’s initated feelings prevented him from granting it, 
and he excused himself by saying it was only a solemn oath taken fonnerly 
in a moment of passion never to kiss Bccket that hinder'd him from giving 
this sign of perfect reconciliation. 'The primate was resolute to waive no 
privilege and no ceremony, and this conference was also broken off in anger. 
Another quarrel between the two kings, which threatened at first to retard 
the reconciliation between Henry and his primate, was in fact the cause of 
hastening that event; for hostilities dwindled into a truce, the truce led 
to another conference between the sovereigns, and the coufereiico to another 
peace, at which Henry, who was apprehensive that the pope would finally 
consent to Bucket’s ardent wishes, and pennit him to exconununicate his king 
by name and pronounce an interdict against the whole kingdom, slowly and 
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rchictantly plodgcrl his word to be reconciled forthwith to the dangerous exile. 
On the 22d of July, 1170, a solemn congress was held in a spacious and pleasant 
meadow, between Frfiteval and La Ferl4-Beniard, on the borders of Touraine. 
The king was there Iiefore the archbishop : and as soon as Becket appeared, 
riding leisurely towards the tent, ho spurred his horse to meet him, and saluted 
him, cap in hand. They then rode apart into the field, and discoursed to- 
gether for some time in the same familiar manner as in by-gone times. Then, 
rctuniiug to his attendants, Henry said that he found the archbishop in Uie 
best possible disposition, and that it would be sinful in him to nourish rancour 
any longer. 

The primaU' came up, and the foims of reconciliation were compkited; 
always, however, (‘xcoptiug the kiss of peace, which, according to some, Hcniy 
promised he would give in England, wtiore they w'ould soon meet. The king, 
however, conrlescended to hold Becket’s stirrup when he mounted. By their 
agreement, Bucket was to low, honour, anti servti the king in as far us an 
archbL«hoi) could “render in (he Lord service to his sovereign”; anti Henry 
was to restore iinmt'diatt'ly all tlie lands, and livings, and privileges of the 
church of Canterbury, and to furnish Beekct with funds to discharge liis d(>bts, 
and make the journey into lingliuid. These terms were certainly not all kept : 
the lands wore, not released for four inonth.s; and, afU‘r many vexatious delays, 
Becket was obliged to bonow money for bis journey. While tariying on the 
French coast, he was several times warned that danger awaited him on the 
opposih} shore. This ivas not improbable, as many riisolulc men had been 
suddenl}' driven from the ohurch lauds on which they had fattened for years, 
and as he was known t/i carry about his pemm lettors^ of cixcommunication 
from the pope against the archbishop of York and the bishops of London and 
Balwbury, whom he held to be his ehit'f enmnies, and who were men likely to 
lulojit strong nu'usures t.o prevent his proimilguting the terrible sentence. He 
was even assured that Haiiulf do Broc, who liad Imusted that ho would not 
let the archbishop live to eat a single loaf of brtiad in England, was lying with 
a body of sohlii'i’s betwooii Ciuiterluiry and Dover, in order to intercept him. 

But nothing could move Becket, who said seven years of aliscnce were 
long enough both for the shepherd and his flock, and that he would not stop 
though he wore sure to lie cut to pieces as soon as he landed on tho opposite 
coast. Tho only use he made of tho warnings ho received was to confide tho 
h'tters of oxcommunieation to a skilftd and devoted messenger, who, prcci-sling 
him some short timn, stoic into England without Ixiing susjioeted, and aetuidly 
delivered them publicly to tho three bishops, who wore as much startled as if 
a thunderbolt luul fallen at their fait. This last measure seems to have had 
as much to do with Rocket’s death as any imgcr of tlie king’s. As he was 
on the point of embarking, a vessel arrived from England. The sailors 
were askod what wore tho feelings of tho good English people towards their 
archbishop. They replied, that the people would hail his return with trans- 
ports of joy. This wius a good ornon, luid ho no doubt ndiod much on the 
popular favour. 

He sailed from Franco in the wane glmimy month of the year in which he 
had bemm his exile, and, avoiding Dover, lauded at Sainlwich on the Jst of 
Decismljcr. At tho news of his arrival, tn« mariners, tho peasants, and the 
hinglish buij^ors flocked to me<it him; but none of tho rich and powerful 
welcomed hmi, and the first persons of rank he saw proscnteil themselves in 
a menacing attitude. Those latter wore a sheriff of Kent, ilegimdd do War* 
enne, Eonulf de Broc (who bad ridden across tho country from Dover), and 
some relatives and allies of the three excommunicated bishops, who carried 
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swords under their tunics, and drew them when they approached the prmiute. 
John of Oxford conjiu-ed them to be quiet, lest they should make their king 
pass for a traitor; but it is probable tliat the determined countenance of the 
T?.ngTiHh multitude made more impression on them than his peaceful words. 
They retired to their castles, and spread a report among their feudal compeers 
that Bccket was liberating the serfs of the country, who were marching in his 
train, drunk with joy and hopes of vengeance. At Canterbury the primate 
was received with acclamations ; but still it was only the poor and lowly that 
welcomed him. A few days after he set out for Woodstock, to visit the king’s 
eldest son, Prince Henry, who had fonnorly been his pupil. Docket counted 
much on his influence over the young prince, but the party opposed to him 
succeeded in preventing his having an opportunity to exert that influence. A 
royal messenger met him on his journey, and ordered him, in the name of the 
prince, not to enter any of the royal towns or castles, but to return and re- 
main within his own diocese. Tlie primate obeyed, and returning spent some 
days atHarrow-on-the-Hill, which belonged to the church of Canterbury. Dur- 
ing his stay at Harrow, two of his own clergy, Nigellus de Sackville, who wsis 
called “ the usurping rector of Harrow,” and Robert do Broc, the vicar, a nflu- 
tion of his determined foe Ranulf tie Broc, treated him witli great disrespect, 
and when he was departing maimed the horse which carried his provisions. 

Becket retunied to Canterbury, escorted by a host of poor iieople, anned 
with rustic targets and rusty lances. On Cliristnia.s Day he ascended the 
pulpit in the great cathedral church, and delivered an eloquent sermon on the 
words, “ Vemo ad vos man inter voh” ([ come to die among you). He told Ills 
congregation that one of their archbishops liad been a martyr, and that tliey 
would probably soon see another; “but,” he added, “before 1 depart hence I 
will avenge some of the wrongs my church has suffered during tlio last seven 
years” : and he forthwith excommunicated Ranulf tuid Rolxtrt do Broc, and 
Nigellus the rector of Harrow. This was Bocket’s last public act. As soon 
as nis messenger from the French coast had delivered his letters, the three 
bishops exconununicatod by them hiustonod over to the Coiitineut, to dcniiiiKl 
redress from the king. “ W^e implore it,” said the bishops, “ both for the sake 
of royalty and the wergy — for your own mposo as well as ours. There is a 
man who sets England on fire ; he marches with troops of horse and armed 
foot, prowling round the forti’esses, and trying to get himself received within 
them.” 

Tlie exoneration was not needed; ilonry was seized with one of his most 
violent fits of fury. “ How! ” cried ho, “ a fellow that hath eaten my bread — 
a be^ar that first came to my court on a lame horse — dares insult his king 
and the royal family, and tread upon the whole kingdom; and not one of the 
cowards I nourish at my table— not one will deliver mo from this turbulont 
priest! ” There were four knights pwisent, who had probably injuries of their 
own to avenge, and who took this outburst of tem]^ as a sufficient d<5ath- 
warrant; and, without communicating their sudden determination to the king 
(or, at least, there is no evidence tliat they did) , hurried over to England. Their 
names were Reginald Fitzurse, William Tracy, Hugh de Morville, and Ricliard 
le Breton; and they are described by a contemporary as being barons and 
servants of the king’s bed-chamber. Their intention was not suspected, nor 
was their absence notic.ed ; and while they were riding with loose rein towards 
the coast, the king was closeted with his council of barons, who, after somo 
discussion, which seems to have occupied more than one day, appointed thwHs 
commissioners to go and seize, accordmg to the forms of law, the person of 
Thomas 4 Becket, on the charge of high treason. 
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But the conspirators, who had bound thenist'lvos together by an oath, 
left the coinniisHiouers nothing to do. Three days after Christmas Day tlu'y 
arrived secretly at Saltwood, in the neighbourhood of Canterbury, where the 
De Broc family had a hoase; and hciv, imder the cover of night, they arranged 
their plans On the 29lh of December, having collected a number of adherents 
to quell the resistanet; of Becket’s attendants and the citizens, in case any 
should be olTcs-ed, tlu'y proceeded to the monastery of St. Augustine's, at 
(liuitcrbury, the abbot' ol whicih, like ncsirly all the superior churchmen, was 
of Ihe king’s party. From St. Augustine’s they went to the archbishop’s 
jialace, anil enh'nng his apartnumt abruptly, about, two hours afU'r noon, 
seal.ed themselvt's on the floor without .saluiing him or offering any sign oi 
ivspect. There was a di^ad pause — the, knights not knowing how to liegin, 
and neither of them liking to speak first. At length Becket asked what they 
waiih'd; but still they sat gazing at him with haggard eyes. There were 
twelve, men of the party, bcsicles the four knights.^ Hi'ginald Fitzurse, feigtimg 
a commiasion from the king, at last spok(‘. “We conie,” said he, “that, you 
may absolve the bishoiis whom yon have e.’ccoiiinmnicati'd, n'-establisli the 
jjisliops whom you have susjjeiided, and answer for your oITeuccs against the 
king ” 

Socket rejiliod with hohhiess and with great warmth, not spaiing taunts 
and inv('(!tiv('s. lie said that hi' luwl jniblislied the pajxil letters of excom- 
munication wil.h the king’s (*,onscnt; that he could not absolve tiie archbishop 
of York, whose heinous case was reservf'd for tlw' pope alone; but that lie 
would remove (ho censures from the two other bishops, if they would si\enr 
to submit to the decisions of Itoiiie. “lint, of whom then,” demanded Reg- 
inald, “do you hold your arehbishoiiric — of (he king, or of the poiie?” “I 
owe the spiritual rights to (lod and the irojK', and the ti'iiqioral rights to the 
king.” “ How! is it not the king that hath given you all ?” Becket’s d<‘cid(*d 
negative was received with mumiui>!, and (he knights furiously twisted tlioir 
long gloves. Three out of the four cavaliers had followed liccket in the <lays 
of his prosfKsrity and vainglory, and vowisl themselvis liLs lioge men. lie 
romladed them of this, and obw'rvixl it was not for such as they to threaten 
him in his own liousc; adding, also, tliat if he_ were threatened by all 
the swords in lOnglaud, he would not yield. “ We will do more than threaten, ” 
replietl the knights, and then departed. 

When they wci*c gone, his attendants loudly oxprcssc'd their alarm, and 
blamofl him for the roxigh smd provoking tone by which he had inllamed 
iiishjad of i)acifying his (aiemicss; but the prolate sih'iutecl the latU'r [»arl. of their 
<liscours(j by trilling tliem he hud no need of their advice, and knew what he 
otight to do. The barons, with thr'ir aeconiplias, who seemed to have wished, 
if tluiy could, to avoid bloodshed, finrling that tlmsats were ineffectual, put 
on thoir coats {)f mail, and t aking each a sword in his luuid returned to the 
palaco; but finding that tlic gate bad Isicu shut, and bamsl by Hie terrified 
servants, Fitzurse tried to limik it oixai, and the sounds of his ponderous 
axe mug throrigh the building. Tlie gjito might hav<! offered some consid- 
erable resistance, Init Robert de Broo showed them the way in at a window. 
The jxioplc! about Jiooket hml iu vain urged liim to hike nsfuge in the church; 
but at this moment the voices of the monks, singing vespers the choir, 
striking his car, ho said he would go, as his duty o^cd him thither; and. 
making his eross-boarcr precede him witli the crucifix elevated, he traversed 
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the cloister with slow and measured steps, and entered the church. His 
servants would have closed and fastened the dooi's, liut he forbade them, 
saying that the house of God was not to bn baiTicadcd like a castle. He liad 
passed through the north transept, and was ascending tlio stops which led 
to the choir, when Reginald Pitzurse appeared at the other end of the church, 
waving his sword, and shouting, “Follow me, loyal servants of the king!” 
ITie other conspirators followed him closely, armed like himself from head to 
foot, and brandishing their swords. 

The shades of evening had fallen, and in tlic obscurity of the vast church, 
which was broken here and there only by a lamp glimmering before a slirine, 
Becket might easily have hid himself in the dark and intricate crypts undor- 
grouml, or beneath the roof of the old church. Each of these courses was 
suggestecl by his attendants, but he rejected them both, and turned boldly 
to meet the intruders, followed or preceded by his cross-l^arer, the faithful 
Edward Grymo, the only one who did not flco. A voice shouted, “ Whore Is 
the traitor?” Bccket answered not; but when Reginald Fitzurse said, 
“Where is the archbishop?” he replied, “Iforo am I, an archbishop, but no 
traitor, ready to suffer in my Saviour’s name.’’ Tracy pulled him by the 
sleeve, saying, “Como hither, thou art a jmsoiu'r.” He pulled liack his arm 
in HO violent a manner that he made Traesy stagg(ir f(»rward. They advisi'd 
liim to floe or to go with them; and, on a candid considoiation, it scs’ins to us 
that the conspirators, after all, arc entitled to a. doubt as to whether (.lu'y really 
intended a murder, or were not mi.li(W hurried into it by his olistinacy and 
provoking language. Addressing Fitzurse, he said, “I have done thee many 
pleasures; why comest thou with armed men into my church?” They tolil 
him that he must instantly absolve tlio liishops. “Never, until tliey liave 
offered satisfaction,” was his answiu*; and ho apjilieil a foul vituiKjrative lomi 
to Fitzurse. 

“Then die! ” exclaimed Fitzurse, striking at his head. Tlio faithful Gvym<* 
interposed his arm to save his master; the aim was broken or nearly cut off, 
and the stroke descended on the primate’s head and slightly ivouhdod him. 
Then another voice cried, “P’loc, or thou diest!” but still Becket moved not ; 
but with the blood running down his face, he clasiied his hands, and liowing 
his head, exclaimed, "To God, to St. Mary, to the holy patrons of this church 
and to St. Donisj 1 commoiul my soul and the Ghureli’s cause.” A sf-cond 
stroke brought him to the grounil, close to the foot of St. Bennet’s altar; a 
third, ^ven with such force timt the swor<l was broken iigaiust the stone 
pavement, cleft his skull, and his brains were scattered all about. One of 
the conspirators put his foot on his nock, and cried, “Thus perishes a traitor I” 
The conspirators then withdrew, without encountering any hinflrnnci* or 
molestation; but when the fearful news siircail through Oivnterbury and the 
neighbouring country, the excitement was prodigious, and the inevitalih* 
inference was drawn that Becket was a martyr and miracles would lie wrought 
at his tomb. 

Ffis old foe, the archbishop of York, ascended the pulpit to announce his 
death as an infliction of divine vongeanco, saying that he had perished in 
Ills guilt and pride like Pharaoh. Oilier ecclesiastics preached tliat the body 
of the traitor ought net to be allowed to rest in consecrated ground, but ought 
to bo thrown into a ditch or hung on a gibbet. An attempt was even made 
to seize the body, but the monks, who received timely warning, concealed it, 
and hastily buried it in the subterranean vaults of the cathedral. But it was 
soon found that the public voice, echoed, for its own purrs), scs, by the court of 
France, was too loud to be drowned in this maimer. Louis, whom Henry 
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had so often humbled, wrote to the iiope, miplonng him to draw the sword of 
St. Peter against that homble persecutor of God, who surpassed Nero hi 
cruelty, Julian in apostasy, and Judas m trcacheiy. He chose to believe, 
and the French bishops believed ivith him, that Henry had ordered the 
murder. 

On receiving the intelligence of Becket’s as.sassinatiou, Hciny expressed 
the greatest grief and horror, slmt himself up m his room, ancl refused to 
receive either food or consolation for tlu-ee days; and if he took carc to have 
a touchhig detail of his distressed feelings transmitted to tlie pope, in which 
he declared his umocence in the strongest terms, and entreated that censure 
might be suspended till the facts of the ease were examined, such a measure 
IS not to bo taken, m itself, as hidieatmg the uisiucority of his grief and horror. 
Ho must have felt that his ovn hasty exclamations had led to the deed, and 
tluit all the penalties of a deliberate crime would bc! e.xacted at his hand. 

When Henry’s envftys first a]jpeare<l at Uome — ior tlie pujie Alexander 
was no longer a depen<leut exile. — tliey w('re ccJdly received, and everything 
seemed to threaten that an interdict would bn laid upon the kingdom, luid 
tlie king excommunicated by name. In llu* end, however, Alexander rested 
satisfied with an excominunication, in general terms, of the munlercTs and the 
ab(!ttors of the crime. It is said f hat I [eiiry’s gold wa.s not idle on this i iccasinn ; 
but the employment of it is lathcr a proof of the notorious rapacity of the 
cardinals than of his having a bad cause to jilead. In tlie mouth of May, 
1 172, ill a comie.il held at Avranchas, at which two legates of the ix)pe attend(al, 
Unary swore that he had neither <>rder<‘d nor desired the nmrdi'r of the arch- 
bishop. This t)ath Wiis not. (himandctl from him, but taken of his own free 
will. As, how(‘ver, he coulil not deny that the assassins might have been 
moved to the deed by his wrathful words, ho cons<‘n1cd to maintain two 
hundred knights during a year for tli(*_ defence of the Holy Land; and himself 
to serve, if the pope should refjuirc it, for three years against the infidels. 
At the same tinu', Iks engaged to r(‘sto^•{^ all the lands and iKtssessions belonging 
to l.h(( friends of the late archbishop; to itermit ajipeals to Ix! nuule to the 
poiK! in gijod faith, and without fraud, n'serving to himself, however, the 
right of obliging such appellanks ns he sus|K‘Cted of evil intentions to give 
security tliat they woulci attemjit nothing abroad to the delriiiumt of liiin or 
Ills kingdom. The. legates then fully aUiolviul the king; and thus torniinalitd 
this (juarrel, k's.s to rfenrjr’s disadvantage than might have been exp(!ctcd. 
In the short interval of this negotiation he had adtied a kingdom to his do- 
miiiious. The year that followed the death of IJecket Wiis made memorable 
by the conquest of Ireland. « 


THE STATE Ul- lUKliA.MP 

The state of Ireland at this period has Ixieu delineateil by Giraldus Cam- 
broiisis,fc who twice visited the island — once in the company of his brother, a 
milihiry uilventuror, tuid afterwards as the chaplain or sccjetaiy of John, 
theyoimgestof JJcnry’s8ons(lIf»2-ll8.')). In three booksonthe topography 
and two on the subjugation of Ireland, he has left us the detail of all tliat he 
heard, read, and saw. That the credulity of the Welshman was often dcicoi vi-d 
b/ fables is cvidiait; nor is it improbable that his partiality might occa- 
sionally betray him into unfriendly and exaggcrateii stittements; yet the 
accuracy of hia narrative in the more important points is confirmed l>y the 
whole tenor of Irish and English history. 
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The ancient division of the island into five proviuccs or kingdoms was 
still (1185) retained but the nominal sovoivignty over the whole, which for 
several generations had been possessed by the 0 ’N(*i1h, had of late been a h- 
sunied by different chieftaiiLS, and was now claimed by the O’Counoi’s, kings 
of ^nnaught. The seaports, iiihabiteil chiefly liy the descendauts ol tlu* 
Ostinen [Northmen] were places of some trade. Dublin is styled the rival 
of London; and the wines of Languedoc were imported in exchange for hides. 
But the majority of the natives sliunncd the towns, and lived in huts in the' 
countiy. They preferred pasturage U) agriculture. Restraint and labour 
were clcemod by them the worst of evils; liberty and indolence the most 
desirable of blessings. Tire chikhen owed little to the care of their par<‘uts, 
but acquired, as they grew up, elegant forms, which, aided by their lofty 
stature and florid complexion, excited the admiration of the invaders Their 
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clothing was scanty, fashioned after the manner which to the eye of Giraldus 
appeared barbarous, and spun from the wool of their sheep, sometimes (ly(‘d, 
but generally in its natural state. In battle they measured the valour of the 
combatants by their contempt of artificial assistance; and, when they behold 
the English knights covered with iron, Iiesi fated not to pronounce th<*m 
devoid of real courage. Tlieir owni anus wens a short lance, or two javelins, 
a sword called a 8k<*ne, about fifteen inches long, and a hatchet of steel called 
a “ sjsarlho.” Tlio spaidhe was wielded with one hand, but with such aridross 
and impetuosity iw genemlly to penetrate Uirough the bost-lemiiered armour. 
To bear it was the distinefion of freemen. I’lioy c^oiistrucled their houses of 
timber and wicker-work. Their churches worn geuonilly Imilt of the same 
materials; and when Archbishop Malachy began to onset a church of stone 
the very attempt excited an insurrection of the people, who reproached him 
wdth abandoning the customs of his country and introducing those of (laul. 
In temper the natives are described as irascible ami inconstant, warmly air 
tachod to their friends, faithless and vindictive towards their eiusmies. Music 
was the acquirement in which they principally sou^xt to excel; and the Welsh- 
man, Giraldus, with all his partiality for his own country, has the honesty 
to assigii to the Irish the suiieriority on the haqx. 

‘ Tlieso provinces were Loinster, Desmond or South Munster, 'ruainond or North Mun- 
ster, Connaught, and Ulster. Moatli wtw considered as anncacod to the dignity of inonarel* 
of Ireland 
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That the clei^ of Ireland in tiro aixtli century differed in some poinld of 
discipline from tnc clergy of the neighbouring chui'ches is plain from the dis- 
putes respectmg the time of Easter and the form of the tonsure: that they 
agreed m all jioints of doctrine is equally evident from the histoiy of tliese ver}'' 
ihspulcs, from tins cordial reception of the Irish ecclesiastics in Gaul and 
Italy, and from tlio easy amalgamation of their rules with those of the con- 
tinental monks. During the invasions of the Northmen they were the prin- 
cipal sufferers, at the return of tranquillity their churches and possessions 
fell, in many instances at least, into the hands of laymen, and were retained, 
according to the custom of taiiistry, in the possession of the same family for 
several generations. 

Thii proximity of Irelanrl to lilngland, and the inferiority of the natives 
in the art of war, had suggested the idea of coiKiuest to both William the 
OonqucTor and thi; first Henry. Tin* task ^vhich they had abandoned w^as 
scriouslj' taken up by the .son of Matilda. To justify the invasion of a free 
and unoffending peojih*, his ambition had discovered that the civilisation of 
their manners and the reform of their clergy were in'iiolits which the Irisli ought 
cheerfully to jnirchaso with the loss of iheir iudiqK-ndence. Within a few 
months after his coronation, John of HalLshury, a li'iirned monk, and after- 
wards bishoi) of Cliartrcs, was despatched to solicit the approbation of Pope 
Adrian. 

The envoy was chaigcd to as.suro Ids holiness that Henry's principal olv- 
ject was to provide in.stmction for an ignorant jwoplc, to extirpate vice from 
the Lord’s vineyard, and to extend to Irelanrl the annual payment of PotePs 
jKincc; but tliat as every Chn.stian island was (he property of the holy see, 
he did not presume to make the attempt without the lulvicc and consent of 
the successor of Kt. Peter. The pontiff, Adrian TV,* who must have smiled 
at the hypocrisy of this address, iiraisisl in his reply the, ])iety of his (lutlful 
son; accepted and asserted the right of soverc'ignty which had bcMUi so lilier- 
ally admitted; cxi>resHed the sa(.i .si action with which ho assented to the Icing’s 
request; and exhorted liiiu to Ixiar always in mind the comlitions on which 
tliat assent had lieon grounded. At the following Michaelmas a great council 
was held to dolilxirate on the ontcqiiise : hut a strong opixisition was made 
by the empress mother and the barons; other project.8 offered themselves to 
Henry’s ambition, and tiio papal letter was consigned to oblivion in tlio 
archives of tlio castle of Winchester. 


DBlfMOT AND PKMBROKK 

Fourteen years after this sin^lar negotiation a few Welsh adventurers 
landed in Ireland at the solicitation of one of the native princes. Dennot, 
king of Leinster, hacl several years Ixifore carried away by force Dervoi^l 
(Dorbfoiguill), tlie wife of O’Hoiirkcs, prince of iJrefni or Ixiitrim, Tlie lady 
appears to have been a willing captive; but the Imsband, to avenge his dis- 
graw, claiiruxl the assistance of Turlough (’rordelbach) O’donnor, monarch 
of Ireland, and the luhilterer was eomisilled to restore the higitivo. Prom 
this jieriotl Dennot and O’liourko mlhnred to opposhe iutoroats in all Uie 

t* Ajlriiui TV w«» tills only l<IngriHhuutn who over wore tlie papal crown. Hi» nnnie 
was originally Nicholiu* HreakKpear. 11c was horn iu [Icrtfonlshiro some diuc before 1100, 
but was oducatwl for the prUisttiooil on the fJonlineut, and fiiinUy bwanio ahbot of St. Rufus 
|n.^vcnw. TnlMO ho was iTcatcd cardinat-biahop of Albano by Pope Eugnnius III, and 
in Decotnbor, 1154, was elected to the papacy, rctoiiuug Uie tliroue unlll bis death in 1159,] 
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disputes which agitated the island. During the life of llaurico (Muircertach) 
O’Loughliu, who succeeded O’Connor in the sovereign autborily, Dennot 
braved the power of Ins adversary, but on the death of that piiuco, the house 
of O’Connor resumed the ascendancy: O’Rourke destroyed l^’orns, the caj)ital 
of Leinster (1166) ; and Dennot was driven out of the island. 

The exile, abandoned by his countrymen, solicited the assistance of stran- 
gers. Passing through England to Aquitaine, he did homage for his dominions 
to Henry, and obtained ponmssion to enlist adventurers m his seivice. Ilis 
offers were accepted by Itichaixl de Clare, surnained Strongbow, eai‘1 of Pem- 
broke, a nobleman of rained fortunes and hi disgrace with his sovereign, 
and by two brotliors, Robert Fitzstephen and Maurice Fitzgerald, Welsh 
gentlemen, distressed in their circuinstanccis and ready to engage hi any 
desperate entcrjirise.^ Relying on their promises, Dennot returned to Ire- 
land, and found, during the wmter moutlis, a secure asylum hi the monastery 
of Ferns. In the begmnhig of the summer of 1109 Fitzstcphcii landed in 
liannow Bay, accompanied by one hundred and forty knights mid three hun- 
dred archers. Dermot joined them with a body of natives, and by the reduc- 
tion of Wexford struck dismay hito the hc-arts of his eiiemic.s. lie then lal 
liis forces against Donald, the prince of Ossory, a ferocious chieftain, whose 
jealousy a few years before had ileprived the eldest of Dcmiot’s sous of siglil., 
and afterwai’ds of life. The men of Ossory, five thousand in iiumiier, amid 
their forests and marshes, defended themselves with success; but by a pre- 
tended flight they wera drawn into the plain, where a charge of the Eiigli.sh 
cavalry bore them to (he ground, and tiie fallen were iiniiK'diately tlcspatehe.d 
by the natives under tlu' banner of Dennot. A trophy of two hundred 
heads was orcetod at the feet of that savage, who testified his joy by clapping 
his hands, leaping in the air, and pouring out thanksgivings to the Almighty. 
As he turned over the heap, he discovered the head of a fontier enemy. Ilis 
hatred was rekindled at the sight, and seizing it by the cars, in a paroxysm 
of fury he lore off the nose with his teeth. 

The ambition of Dennot now aspiicd to the sovereignty of the isliuid. 
With this view he solicited reinforcements from England, and reiniiuled the 
earl of Pembroke of his engagements. “We have soon,” ,say.s Dennot, in a 
singular letter praservod by (}iraklus,fc “the storks and the swallows. The 
birds of the spring have paid us their animal visit, and at the warning of tlic 
blast have departed to other climes. But our best friend has iiithcrto dis- 
appointed our hopes. Neither the breezes of the suinraor nor the storms of 
the winter have conducted liim to these shores.” Jlis expectations were 
soon realised by the airival of Fitzgi'rald and Raymond, with twenty kniglits 
and one liundrod and seventy arcliers (1170). The slrangors landed four 
miles to the south of Waterford, and were immediately opposed by O’Phelan 
at the head of three thousand men. They retired Wore the multitude to 
the rock of Dundolf, whore, aided by the advantage of the ground, they 
repelled every attack. Fame exaggerated the loss of the natives to five 
hundred men; but the glory of the victory was sullied by the cruelty of tlio 
invaders, who wantonly precipitated seventy of their captives from the pro- 
montory into the sea. 

When Strongbow (Pembroke) despatched the last roinforcemeut, ho had 
obtained an ambiguous permission from Heniy : ho now followed with twelve 
hundred archers and knights, though he had recently received an absolute 

‘ TI><sse brotliors were, by dlfferont husbands, the sons of Nosta, a Welsh princoes, wlio 
vulo she was the mistress of Henry I hod borne to tiiiat monarch Hubert, tiio eelobmted 
earl of Gloucester. 
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prohibition. At the third assault Waterford was taken. Denuot eagerly 
marched against Dublin. It was carried by storm, and the victor testified 
by numerous donations his gratitude f</r llio services oJ liis auxiliaries But 
while he was meditating new eonquests, he w'as arrested by dcatJi; and Strong- 
bow, who had previously married lii.j daugliter Eva, and had been appointed 
his successor, irnmediately aasumed the royal authority. The most powi'rful 
efforts were now made to e.xpel the strangers from Dublhi. The former 
inhabitants, who liad oscaiied undi'r Asculf the Ostman, attempted, with 
the aid of sixty Norwegian vessels, to regain the city. They wore scarcely 
repulsed when llodoriefc, king of Connaught, sat tlown before it. In the 
ninth week of tlio siege he was surjmsod by a sally from the garrison, and 
his followci's w'cn: completely dispersed. Lastly, OTlourke with the natives of 
Mealli undertook to avenge Ihu cause oi Ills country. He lost his son and 
the Ijravest of his associates. 


IIKXIIY n IN tUKL.\MJ (1171 .\.I>.) 

W'iien the Welsh ailvouturcrs first sailed to the aid of Derniot, Ihiiiry 
had viewed the enterprise with contempt; their subsequent sucei'ss awakened 
liis ji'ulousy. As soon as ho heard of the capture of Waterford, he forbade 
by iiroclaniation any of his subjects to cross over to Ireland, and coiuniaiidod 
all who liad already joined in the invasion to return under the penalty of 
forfeiture. Htrongliow was alarniod, suid despatched Ilaymond to lay his 
conquests at tlie feet of his sovereign. The mi^ssonger was unable to procure 
an answer. Iloury of Mountmauriixj followitd, and was (‘(jually unsuccessful. 
The earl, convinned of his danger, now udopteil the advice of his iriiuids, 
and repairing to England wait(‘<l on Henry at Ncwnhaiu, in (lloucestershin*. 
A( first lie was ignoniiiiiously refused an uudienci!; ami to recover the royal 
favour reiiewi'd his homage and fealty, surrendered to Ifeury the <uty of 
Dublin, the surromallng cantrcsls, ami the castles and liarbours in his pos- 
soasion, and con.sciite<l to hold the nunaiuder of his lands in Ireliuid as tenant - 
hwihief of the English enmn. 

With this the king was satisfied; the aettuisitions of the adventurers had 
been transferred to himself ; and he penuitted Htroiigbrnv to accompany him 
to Milford Haven, where he embarked witli five hundred knights, their es- 
qiiircis, and a numerous body of archers, on board a fleet of four hundred 
tnuisports. Ho lauded at Waterford, rectiivcd during a hasty progress f.he 
homage of the neighbouring princcis, and cliKwtorl liis mareh towards Dublin, 
wliere a temporary palace of timlx'r luwl bc<in erceted for his reception (No- 
vember, 1171). Jt was his wish ratlior to allure than to compid submission; 
and the chieftains, whom hoiic, or fe.ur, or example daily led to liis eourt, wem 
induceil to swear oliediouce to his authority, were invited to his table, and 
were taught to admire the magnillcenco aud affability of their now sovereign. 
But while so many otlv'rs crowded to Dublin, O'Donuor refused to meet a 
superior; and the severity of the waison, with the inundation of the 
eouutry, placed him beyond the reacli of resentment. He condescoiided, 
however, to see tlic royal messengers on the banks of the Shannon, tuid to 
mkko in tlicir jirosenee a uouiinal submission, Tlic prinous of Ulst<ir alone 
obstinately proservo<l their iadependcnco; they would neitlicr visit the king 
nor own his authority. 

Whoa in the preening year Dermot let loose his foreign auxiliaries against 
his countrymen, the Irish bishops, surprised at tiioir unexampled success, 
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had assembled at Armagh, and looking on Iho strangers as the miuislora of 
the divine wrath had enacted that every slave who had been imported from 
England should be iiuniedia.tcly restored to his freedom. Alter the arnval 
of Henry they held another synod at Oashcl, under the jirosidoncy of the 
papal legate, the bishop of Lisinore ; signed a formal recognition of the king’s 
sovereignty; and framed several canons for the reform of their church. By 
these, polygamy and incestuous marriages were prohibited; the clergy were 
declared exempt from the (‘xactions of their chieftains; the payment of tithes 
was enjoined; the form was prescribed by which the dying ought to dispose 
of their property; and provision was made for the decent sepulture of the 
dead. 

It had been the wisli of Homy to spend the following summer in Ireland, 
to penetrate to the western and northern coasts, and by the erection of cas- 
tles in favourable situations to insure the submission of the country. But 
he was recalled to England in the spring by affairs of greater urgency, and 
left the island without having added an inch of Ic'n-itory to the acquisitions 
of the original adventurers. His nominal sovereignty ivus, indeed, extended 
over four out of five provinces, but his mal authority was couliuod to tlw! 
cantrods in the vicinity of his garrisons. There Hit! fcHidul customs and ser- 
vices were introduced and enforced, in the rest of the island tlu! national 
laws prevailed; and the Irish princes felt no other change in their situation 
than that they had promised to a distant priiici* tlic olx'dicnce which tlniy 
had previously paid to the king of Connauglit. 

At Henry’s departure the supremo conmmnd had lx>f'n given by him to 
Hugh do Lacy, with the county of Meath for his fee. But during the war 
which afterwards ensued between Iho king and his sons, Do Lacy was .sum- 
moned to the assistance of the father, and the govermnont of the English 
comjuests reverted the earl of Pembroke, who possessiid neither the a.u- 
tliority to check the rapacity of his followers nor the power t.o overawe the 
hostility of the natives. The castles Avhich had biion fortified in Meath wis-e 
burnt to the gi’ouud; Dublin was rcp<!ate<lly insulted; four English knights, 
and four hundred Ostnieii, their folluwoi's, fell in a buttle in Ossory (1174); 
and the governor himself was coinpellod to sock refuge within the castle of 
Watcirford. A seasonable supply of forces raised the siege, and ixistorod the 
preponderance of the English adveiiturcsrs. 

It was during this period, when his authority in Ireland was iKUirly anni- 
hilated, that Henry betliouglit him of tlio letter which lie lia<! formerly pro- 
cured from Pope Adrian. It had bexm forgothiri during almost twimty yisirs; 
now it was ili-awn from obscurity, was inlrustod to William Mtzadelm and 
Nicholas, prior of Wallingford, and was road by tliom with much solemnity 
to a Rjmocl of L’isli bisliops. IIow far it sorvi'd to eonvinexs those! prelaUw 
that toe king was the rightful sovereign of the island, we are left to C/onjec- 
ture; but the next year O’Connor sent the archbishop of ’ruam to Windsor, 
and a treaty of “final concord” was concluiled by tuc ministei's of the two 
princes. 

In tliis instrument Homy grants to his liege man, lloderick O’Connor, 
king of Connaught, tluvt ho should Iks king under the English crown as long 
as ho faithfully performed the services to which he was bouiul; that, on the 
annual pajnnent of tribute, he should possess his own lands in peace, as ho 
did before the invasion; that ho should have under him all tlie other ehiof- 
tains of Ireland, who should hold their lands in peace, as long as they wore 
faithful to the king of England and paid him tribute; that Roderick shouhl 
collect that tribute and transmit it to Henry; should punish the defaulters; 
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ui«l, if it were necessary, call in for tliut pmposo tins aid of the king's con- 
st able ; that the tribute should be (iveiy tenth merchantable hide on the lands 
of the natives; that the authority of Ilodorick should extend over the whole 
island with the exception of the (.lomesue lands belonging to Henry and those 
Ix'longing to his barons — that is, Dublin, Meath, M't'xford, and Waterford, 
as far as Duncanuon. Roderick afterwards surrendered one of his sons to 
Henry as a hostage for his fidelity. 

lint treaties could not bind the pa-ssions of either the natives or l.lie for- 
eigners. The former, urged by national resontinent, seized every opportunity 
ol wreaking their vengeance on their despoilers ; tlie, latter, for the most part 
mi'll of lawless habits ami desperate lortunes, could sujiport themselves only 
by plunder, and tlii'i-efore sought every pretf'xt to create or to jirolong hos- 
tilities. Htrongbow dii'd in 1177, leaving two children by Eva, a son, who 
followed his father to the grave, and a daughter, named Isabella, heiress to 
the kingdom of beinster. ^^''ith the guardiaii.ship of this lady, Hi'iiry con- 
ferred tiie governiiieiit on Fitzadelm, a niiiiLsIer fond of money and addicted 
to pli'asure, avIio shuiinod the dangem of war and ennehed himself at tlu' 
('xi«3n.se of his inlerions. Do Courcy, a rough soldier, and second in comniaiid, 
look advantage of the discontent of the army, and with throe hundred niul 
fifty men, in defiaiiee of the governor’s iirohibition, made an incursion into 
the provinex,* of IIlstCM- (1 178). They hoped to surprise Mac Dinile\y, the 
king, 111 Ills residence at Downpatrick: to their astonishment, with the Irish 
chief the}' found tho Cardinal Vivian, a legale from Rome, on his road 
iowards Dublin. 

This ecclesiasl ie, unable to dissuade (he invaileis, gave his benediction to 
Mac Dunlcvy, and exhorted him to fight bravely in Ihi' cl(‘feneo of his country. 
Hill, fhoiigh the men of Ulster were famed for tlu'ir c.ourage, they wero no 
match for the supi'rior diselplino and armour of their opponents; in the tlinsi 
batllciS vicliory tlec.Iaii'd for Dc Courcy, and the conqueror was alile to lotain 
(Ik* possiission of Dowiijxitrick, ilespiieof the constant and occasionally suc- 
cussful hostilities of the native's. 


PltlNTOM .lOIIN MAOli! UlTPi OJ.' rjiMUANlJ (lltW A.D.) 

Ileiiry liiwl obtained from the ponlilT a bull eniiKiwering him to enfooff 
any one of his sons with tlio lordship of Ireland, la a great council iussoiubl<!<l 
at Oxford he conferred that dignity on John, a boy in his twulflh y(>ar; aiul, 
cancelling tho grants which he hiwl formerly muile, ivtaiiied for himself in 
demesne all (.he seajxirts with tlie mljoiiiing cantri'ds, and distributed tho 
K'st of tlie English iK)s,s<'Ssioris among the diii’f adventurers, to lie holdi'ii by 
till* tenure of niUitary sorvieo of him and of his son John. At the same time 
Hugh do Ijiicy was appointeil lord d<‘i»u(.y, an ollicer whose tak'nls and ad- 
ministration have been dcsorveilly praised He relmilt the castles in Month, 
invited the fugitives to resettle in their former lioiiu's, and liy his (sjuity anil 
prudi'iiee reconciled them to tfie liominion of strangers. Hut his iiK'rit, 
joined to his uiitiTiagii with a daughter of Roderick O’Connor, alarmed the 
jealous tomiier of Heniw, and he i-oceived an order to resign his authority to 
I’hilip do Worcester, who in a few montlis was BUiKn-Hcded by the arrival of 
Prince John, attended by a numerous fonie (March, I18r»). 

Unfortunately tho counsellors and favourites t*f the iirinco wore Nonnans, 
who viewed with equal con(«einpt tlie ohieftains of the Irish and tlie adventurers 
from Wales. Tlie former they irritated by insults, ridiculing thoir garb, and 
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plucking their boards; the latter they offended by removing them from 
the gamson towns to servo in thtj mai'ches. Their thirst lor wealth made no 
distinction between friend or fot;. Even the lands of the septs, which had 
hitherto proved faithful, were now' divided; and the exiles, from the desii’o of 
revenge, their local knowledge, mid tlieir graduid injiirovemeiit in the art of 
war, soon bcicame formidable adversmies. The .struiigcis lost several of (heir 
most fortunate leadere, with the greater part of their retainers; tlie English 
ascendancy rapidly declined; the council was divided by opposite opiuions 
and angiy recriminations ; and Jolin, after an inglorious rule of iihie months, 
was recalled by his father. Do Courcy, wlio succeeded him (1180), by 
repeated and laborious expeditions preserved, if ho did not extend, the English 
comiuasts, which comprised the maritime districts of Down, Dublin, Wexford, 
Waterford, and Cork, coimectcd with each other by a long chain of forts. 

Tliis was the period when the native's, had they united in tlie cause of their 
country, raiglit hi all probability have expelled the invaders. But (hey 
wasted their strength in domestic feuds. Eveu the family of tlicir national 
sovereign was divided by a most sanguinary contast. Murrough, the son of 
lloderiek, with the aid of an English partisan, had invaded the territory of 
his father. Ho was taken, iniprisonod, and deprived of sight. Ilis pjirlisans 
rescued him, and Roderick retired to a convent. By tlu; English of Mim.st<5r 
th<j old king was rcstorod to his throne; his son Connor Mainmoy compelli'd 
him once more to return to his asylum. Mainmoy was muiHlered by one ot 
his brothcirs — that brother fell by the revenge of a nephew; and Connaught 
presented a dreadful scene of anarchy and carnage, till another brotlwsr, Catlial 
the bloody-liaiidoil, subdued evoiy competitor, mid obtained the prcK'niineneo 
which had been enjoyed by his father. 

That the reader might form an accurate notion of the manner in which the 
authority of the Engli^ princes was originally established in Ireland, we have 
conducted the narrative of those events to tlie death of Henry. It is now 
time to revert to the personal history of that monarch. 


•11113 ItBVOnT OF TilK KINO’S SONS (ll72 A.lJ.) 

During his expedition to Ireland Henry appom-s to have devoted himself 
entirely to the concerns of that new accession to his autliority. lie sjient 
the Christmas of 1 171 in Dublin. At the end of March, 1172, vessels arrived 
from England and A<iuitaine, and ho immcdiateljy resolved to leave the island. 
It is remarkable tliat for five months there hacf been no maritime oommuni- 
catbn from England or the Continent. It is held that tliis suspension of 
intercourse was not accidental, and tliat the king prevented miy vessel coining 
to disturb him with the anuouiicemont that the spiritual arm was upliftcfl 
against him on account of the murder of Becket. 

When at length an encouraging issue of five months’ debate was annoimcctl 
to him, his characteristic vi^ur was disjilayod by his inunediato presence 
in Normandy. “The kiii§ of England neither rides nor sails; he flies with 
the rapidity of a bird,” said the king of France. Henry las we have already 
related] met the legates; solemnly swore in Bie cathedral of Avranclies that 
he wa.s innocent in word or deed of the murder of the archbishop; and was 
as solemnly absolved of all censure, i^n agreeing to certain concessions in 
favour of the church, which had the effect of suspending the operations of the 
Constitutions of Clarendon. Henry was now in his fortieth year, perharjs 
with that touch of gray in his hair which Peter of Blois has dc'seribed, but in 
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tho most perfect vigour of his powerful unclorstunfling nn<l ejiorgctio will. He 
liud four sons living — ^Henrj’’, in his eighteenth your; Itichard, m his fifteenth; 
Ciooftrcy, in his fourtcontli, and John, in his sixth. These wci’e the childion 
of Queen Eleanor. In 1172 some influence had been at. vnik to produce a 
powerful conicdoracy agamst the great king of England; and in this con- 
liideracy Queen Eleanor and lior sous, lleniy, Richard, and Geoffrey, were 
involved. The young Homy had been a second time crowned at Westminster, 
with Ins wifii, the daughter of the king of France; and he was tenned king 
Irom this circumstance. It was not unusual, according to a custom of the 
Fnaich monarchy, to crown the heir-apparent. But Prince Henry, at the 
instigation, it is believed, of his falher-in-law, .srd up a pretension to divide 
the I'oyal power with his father, and deniaiuk'd that the king should resign to 
liim cither J'higland or Novmaiifly. In tho .same sjiint Itudiaid, tho boy of 
tiltoen, claimed Aijuitaino beeaiiso h(> had performed homage to Louis lor that 
duchy; and tho other boy of fourteen, GeofTrey, ciainu'd tho imnu'diate 
pri,s.ses.siou of Brittan_v. 

The ndiellious son.s fled fiom the court <if tli<*ir lather to tlie French king, 
{iiid their mother soon followed. Thi* bi.shops of Normandy exhorted her, 
under pain of eccle,siasLical con, sure, to return with lu'r sons King Ilemy 
took a more effc'ctual modi'— he secured liei person, and kept her in clo.s<‘ 
durance for many years. This was something more Hum a domestic quarrel, 
liouis of France dreaded the gri'at extent of lli'iiiy’.s possi'SHions anil stood in 
awe of his talents. The people of Xonnandy, and Aquitaine, and Brittany — 
and especially those of Acjuit nine, of whom I'lleunor was the duchess — wVri' 
desirous of iiidependi'iice. By the peojile, we of course, only iiioaii those 
who had wealth and jiower, 'To the vilii'ins and the slaves it was of little 
coiisi'queiice who govenieil tlieiii. I’o the young relK'llious princes it appeai'cd, 
as it has appeared to liishirians, that the struggle for inheritance was a men' 
personal iiuestion. Hichanl used to saj' that it w-as the iiirthright of their 
race to Iki at variunee. But there was something more than this cursi' fated 
to rest upon the line of Blaiitagenet, as the old chroniclerH believed. 1’he 
power which the socond Homy had luaiuinid was loo enormous to lie long 
upheld, it would liavo falk'ii to piivn-w at once in the hands of a waiak king. 
It was broken up, in lass than a quarti'r of a eenlury after hi.s death, when 
a king came who was neither a warrior nor a staHMuan. I’o avert tho sev<'r- 
aiice of his v'ast doininioas, Ih'nry hndiK'od of nil his gri'ut qualities. Louis of 
l'’raiice bound himself, with the iisiuil oaths, to aid (ho young lleniy in his 
a1.teini>t to po.s.s(>ss Iflngland; and Uie young lleniy vowo<l never to make 
peace with his father unless I'Vance should giv<* consent, nienj w'ore two 
other princes who became parties to tins league —William, king of Sc4>thuid, 
and Bliilip, count of Flanders. In England then* wt’ii! discontented barons, 
whose oppressions were checked iiy a sovereign who had strenuously aaserl.ed 
the very disagreeable iirineiplo of legal justice. 

Henry collcctod an amiy of tweait}'' thousand advcnt.urei's, soldiers of 
fortune, who were ready to supjwrt any cause that ail on led jmy and plunder, 
'riie ulliiKl enemies of (he king ente.ml Normandy, but tluy wero leimlsod. 

The Scots made incursions uiwni the north of England, but they wore driven 
back by Hlchard do Iduty, the justiciar, and Jhuiijihrey do Bohun, tlio lord 
constable, who ravaged IjOthiau anil Inmied IJerwiek. Meanwhile, tho carl 
of Uiicestor, who Inul taken port against Uio king, ha<l brought over a large 
Iwdy of Flomings; and the force was joined i>y the carl of Norfolk, at Pram- 
lingham eostlo. Near Bury Bt. Edmunds they wore met by tho anny which 
hwl returned triumphantly from Scothmd. The banner of St. Edmund wjw 
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caiTied in front of the royal amy; and, at a marshy place callofl Fornhain, 
on the bank of the river, the rebel forces wore entirely dofeaUnl, and th(! earl 
of Leicester and his countess were taken prisoners. The rebellious barons 
being thus defeated, many captives were sent to Henry in Normandy. Jn 
1174 the rebellion became even more fonnidablc. The Scots again entered 
England in great force. The insurrectionary standard was raised in the 
northoin, the midland, and the eastern counties. 

A fleet was ready at Graveluies to bring over the young Henry. But there 
was one who, whilst all around him seemed to be crumbling into ruin, stood 
as unshaken as in the days of his most joyous security. On the 8th of July 
the king took ship and crossed the Channel in a heavy storm. lie was more 
than usually solemn during the long and diflficult passage. His ordinary 
gaiety of heart was overclouded by deep thought Ihc man who had fallen 
dead at the shrine of St. Bonnet at Canterbury was now a canonised saint, 
at whose tomb miracles were wrought wliich noble and churl equally believi'd. 
On the 10th of July Henry rode from Southampton during the night, and 
as he saw the cathedral towers of Canterbury looming in the gray dawn, he 
alighted, and walked in jieiiitc'ntial garb barefoot to the city. He knelt at 
the tomb of Becket in deep luuniliation. The bishop of London preached, 
and maintained that Henry had thus appealed to heaven in avowal of his in- 
noe.ence of the guilt of blood. Then the groat king, before the assembled monks 
and chapter, poured forth his contrition for the passionair' exclamation wliicli 
had been so rashly interpreted; and ho was scourged with a knotted cord. 
He spent tlie night in the dark eryjit, and the next day rode fasting to London. 
There he fell ill. But on the fifth night of his fever a messonger came from 
Ranulf do Glanville. “Is Glanville well?” said the king. “He is well, and 
has now in his custody your enemy, the kin^ of the Scots.” 

On tho morning when Homy was humiliating himself before the tomb of 
BcckeL tho Norman barons in the interest of the Englisli king had ridden 
from Newcastle to Alnwick, and there suriiriswl tho king of kScotland, tilting in 
a meadow with sixty coinjianions. He bravely set lance in rest to meet 
assailants who were in earnest; but at tho first encounter his horses was kilksl, 
and ho became a captive. The Scottish lords throw down their arms, and a 
long train of English knights and their prisoners inarchefl tho same evening 
into Newcastle. Tho insurrection was at an end in England. The army which 
Henry had sent to oppose the relxil lords was now turned against his rebel 
sons and fjouis of Franco. In another month Henry had seAthirocl or terrified 
all his enemies, and at the end of Sc'ptembcr there was peace. 

The king of Scotland was confined for several inontlis in the castle of 
Palaise. A deputation of Scottish nobles and prelates amunblcd in Normandy 
to advise their kiu§; and he was finally liberated, after doing homage to Henry 
as liege lord, it being stipulated that the Scottish clergy and barons shoulcl 
also toke an oath of fealty to the English king, and that certain castles in 
Scotland should lie ganisonod by English. This treaty was ratified at York 
in the succeeding year. Sir Waller Scott* teims this acknowledgment of 
Hie king of England as lord paramount of tho whole kingdom of Scotland — 
liomage never before having been claimed except for Lotliian — “a miserable 
example of that impatience which loo often characterised the Scottish coun- 
sels.” It was some time before Henry would receive the roconciling homage 
of his eldest son ; but in H76 they sailed to England in company, and liviKl 
in apparent cordiality together. 

Ediieval of these pressing anxieties, the king again directed his mind to 
tile bettor administration of his English dominions. In 1176, at a council at 
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Northampton, he divided the kingdom into six districts, each having throe 
itinerant justices. The circuits of modern times do not greatly vary from 
those ancient divisions. It has been unputed to Homy, by Liugard,^ that 
he established these courts of assize chiefly to brhig money into his own 
exchequer. That the revenues of the crown would bo increased by the power 
which these justices possessed of inquiring into wardships, lapsed lands, flnos 
received from defaulters, and other matters eomiected with sovereign riglits, 
cannot be doubted. The pleas of the crown and of the forest afforded royal 
profit. The common pleas between subject and subject were aI.so a source 
of pecuniary advantage to the treasury. But that the king and his chief 
justiciary wore desirous to judge righteously, and to compel others so to judge, 
we have some evidence Peter of Blois,/ wlio always writes to the king with 
honest freedom, in one of hi.s letters says : “ If causes are tided in your highness’s 
presence, or before your chief jastiee, therii is no placi' for bribeiy or favour; 
all goes on eciuitaiily, and your sentences do not excefid, in th(> least degree, 
the bounds of moderation. But if a poor man’s cause goes to tlu' potty judges, 
(he wicked is justified for his gifts, snares are laid for the poor, quibbles on 
syllablesaro practised, and word-catching.” In the same letter he says: “yoiii- 
justices in eyre, who arc sent to check other men’s faults, have a great many 
of their own. They liido men’s crinu's, from favour, or f(>ar, or relationship, 
or for money.” Hciiiry did not allow th(*se practices to reniain unchecked. 
In three years after their apixiintment he iTinoved all the justices in eyre, 
(!XC(*i)t Ranulf do Glanville, who, with five others, held assizes nortli of the 
Trent. Ho was subsequcmtly ajipointed chief justiciar. 

During the peace which Henry enjoyed for eight years after the suppre.ssion 
of the revolts of 117-1, ho devoted himself to the uim'initting discharge of 
his civil duties. That trainiuillity wa.s not disLurlw-il till HR.*].' In that year 
the unquiet Plant.agen(!t. blood %vas again asserting “the birtliright of tladr 
raco tiO bo at variance.” Henry, the oldest son, had lieen the foremost in 
(.‘Very tounianieiit ; and Richard a,nd (JeolTri'y were iiqually emulous of the 
fame of accomjilishcd knights. In 1 1S,H Uk* king commanded Richard to 
do homage to Ins oldcir brother for Aejuitaino. He nsf list'd, and Henry cntt'red 
Ricliard’s terrltoiy with an army. The father inltu-po-sed, and ajipari'ntly 
rt'concilod the sons. But now caasos of quarrel araso ; and then Henry and 
Geoffrey rebelled against the king. Into those tpiarn'ls, a.s olwcurc in their 
details as they are hatof ul in Oioir principle, we have no desire to entor. Being 
about k) give battle to his father, the young Henry foil ill, and tlien he became 
pt'nikiiit. The king, always forgiving, sent him a ring as a token of his love, 
and the unhapjiy miui died prying tJiat token to his Hjm. Oeoffrt'y was 
pardont'tl; but ho then made new d(>mands, tind rc'pairetl to the court of Philip, 
now king of France, to excite now troubles. In 1 ItSfi he was thrown from 
his horse at a tournament, and died in a few days. Richard and John only 
remained, to show “how sharjier than a serpent’s tooth” is filial ingratitude. 


THW IVIST yi-lAIW OK IIRNltY II 

Tiouis of Franco died in 1180^ and Henry of England was tlion released 
from their mutual obligation to visit the Holy Land. In England there were 
two powerful bodies especially sworn as dofonders of the cross — the knights 
Hospitnllcrs and the Knidits Templars. In 1185, during a suspension of 
hostilities with Salndin, the patriarch of Jerusalem, Heraolius, arrived in 
England; and tiio churdh of the now house of the Templars in London was 
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consecrated by him. In those quiet courts, now so changed, but looking out 
upon the same broad river, dwelt the prior, the knights, and the serving 
brethren of the great order of the Templars. In that round church, which 
m late years has been restored to its primitive beauty, the chaplains of the 
community prayed for the fall of the infidel ; and the knights who had fought 
agaiu.st him were buried with monumental honour — as they were in other 
churches — distinguished by that singular attitude of the crossed legs, which 
denoted that the Holy Land had witnessed the performance of their sacred 
vows. 

Heraclius had a special mission in England. It was to urge King Henry, 
as the representative of Fulk of Anjou, whoso descendants had been kings 
of JeriKsalem lor half a century, to rescue the sacred city from the dangers by 
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which she was threatened. Henry referred the question to his great council 
— ^whether he should go to the East, for the defence of Palestine, or remain 
to govern the nations of which heaven had given him the charge. The council 
decided wisely. The king roiiuiined: but ho promised a large sura to assist 
those who wore engaged in the sacred warfare. In 1187 Jerusalem was 
surrendered to Saladin. Then went forth deep lamentation throughout 
Europe. A pope died of grief. A king wore sackcloth. Other sovereigns 
trembled for the safety of their own possessions, under a possible invasion 
of the triumphant Mussulmans. In 1188 Henry proceeded to France, and 
ho «md Philip Augustus resolved to take the cross. Ho returned to England, 
and obtained an enormous tribute, of which nearly onc-half was extorted 
from the Jews. 


Henry was bent upon a now field of enterprise. He was jret vigorous, 
though past the prime of life. But a suspicious frienddxip had arisen between 
Philip and Henry's son, Richard. The real causes of tlie troubles that en- 
sued are not very manifest; but the disputes ended in Richard joining the 
French king in a war against his father. The projected crusade was neces- 
sarily sus|)cudrd. Philip and Richard took his castles, whilst Hemy remained 
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in a condition of unusual aupineness. He was now broken in spirit. He 
met the king of France in a plain near Tours, during a violent thunder-storm. 
His agitation was gieat. In his weakened health he yielded, almost without 
a struggle, to the demands which were made upon him. They were exor- 
bitant, and put that proud heart wholly under subjection to the will of Philip 
and t^t of his rebellious son Richard. Throughout these unnatural con- 
flicts he had rested his hopes upon his beloved John, to whom he had required 
his seneschal to deliver his castles in the event of his death, and who he had 
hoped might possess Noiiuandy. On a sick-bed he signed the treaty. He 
liad asked for the names of those barons who had joined the French king. 
The first name he saw was John. He read no more. The world and all ite 
troubles and hopes faded from his view. He turned his face to the wall, 
and exclaimed, “Let everything go as it will.” He was then carried in a 
litter to his pleasant palace of Ohiuon, and there laid liimself down to die. 
One only watehed over him with real aflection — ^iiLs illegitimate son, Geoffrey. 
His great heart was broken. On the 0th of July, 1 189, Henry II was no more.''/ 
Besides his five legitimate sons, of whom three prec(‘dod him to the grave, 
Henry had three daughters by his wife Eleanor. Matilda, the eldest, was 
married to Henry, duke of Haxonjr, Bavaria, Westphalia, etc. ; and from her 
is descended the present royal family of Great Britain. Eleanor, the second 
daughter, was miuried to Alfonso the Good, king of Castile; and Joan, the 
youngest, was united to William II, king of Sicily, a prince of the Norman 
line of Guiscard. IVo of his natural children have obtained the general 
notice of history on account of the celebrity of their motlior, Rosamond, and 
of their own eminent (lualities. The first, who was born while Htophen was 
3 rot on the throne of England, was William, surnamed Longsword, who mar- 
ried the heiress of the earl of Sjilisbury, and succeeded to the high titles and 
immense estates of that baron ; the .second was tlic still better known Geoffrey,^ 
who was bom about the time when Henry became king, and who was macle 
bishop of Lincoln at a very {*arly ago. He had much of Henry's si)irit and 
ability, and, if aii indifferent prelate, he was a l)old and successful wanior 
in his nonage, when (during the first insurrection promoted by his father’s 
legitimate sons) he gained in the north some signal advantages for the king, 
to whom ho and his brother, William Ijoiimwonl, were ever faithful and affeo- 
tionate. Geoffrey was sulisecpiently macle chancellor, when, like Becket in 
the same capacity, ho constantly accompanied the king. In his dyin^ mo- 
ments Henry oxpro.si?cd a hope or a wish that he might be made archbishop 
of York, a promotion which ho afterwards obtained. 


TOR SWRY OK PAIR ROSAMOND 

The history of their mother, the “Fair Rosamond,” has Ixien enveloped in 
romantic traditions which have scarcely any foundation in truth, but which 
have taken so firm a hold on the popular mind, and have l>oen identificfl with 
so much poctiy, that it is neither an easy nor a pleasant tnsk to dissipate the 
fanciful illiKion, and unpople the “bower” in the sylvan Hhad(» of Wood- 
stock. Rosamond de Glifford was the daughter of a baron of Herefordshire, 

pQooifi^ was certainly uet, m here stated, a son of “Fair Bosatnond" diiford. His 
mother was probably an Etii^isii woman, but otherwise notlunR is known of her. Uis age 
makes it oertaio that Rosamond could not Imve boon his mother. Noigato t says he must 
have been bom before Henry’s occesdon— probably between llSt-lllKi. Uen^, it must 
be remembered, had a leg^thnate son of the same name who died in 1180.] 
u w.— VOL. xvni. n 
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the beautiful site of whose antique castle, in the valley of the Wye, is pointed 
out to the traveller between the town of the Welsh Hay and the city of Here- 
ford, at a point where the most romantic of rivers, after foaming through 
its rocky, narrow bed in Wales, sweeps freely and tranquilly through an 
open Fingfiah valley of suipassing lovelinoas. Hemy became enamoured of her 
in his youth, beforehe washing, and the connection continued for many years: 
but long before his deatli, and even long liefore his quarrel with his wife and 
legitimate sons (vdth which, it appeare, she had nothing to do), Rosamond 
retired, to lead a religious and penitent life, into the “little nunnery" of 
Godestow, in the “ rich meadows of Evenlod near unto Oxford.” 

As Henry still preserved gentle and generous feelings towards the object 
of his youthful passion, he made many donations to the “little nunnery" on 
her account; and when she died (some time, at least, before the first rebellion) 
the nuns, in gratitude to one who had been both directly and indirectly their 
benefactress, buried her in their choir, hung a silken pall over her tomb, and 
kept tapers constantly burning around it. These few lines, w'e believe, com- 
prise all that is really known of tlie Fair Rosamond. Hie legend, so familiar 
to the childhood of all of us, was of later and grjulual growth, not being the 
product of one imagination. The chronicler Brompton,* who wrote in the 
time of Edward III, or more than a century and a half after the event, gave 
the first description we possess of the secret bower of Rosamond, lie says 
that, in order tliat she might not be "easily taken unawares by the tiueen," 
Henry constructed, near “ Wodcstokc," a bower for this “most sightly maid- 
en,” of wonderful contrmuic<i, and not unlike die Daedalcan labyrinth; but 
he speaks only of a device against surj>riso, and intimates, in clear terms, 
that Rosamoml died a natuinl death. The clue of silk, and the poison-bowl 
forced on her fair and gentle rival by the jealous and revengeful Eleanor, were 
jidditions of a still more modern date. 

The adveutui’es of the amiable frail one’s unoffending bones are Ixjttor 
authenticated. A rigid bishop caused them to be ciist out of the church 
and inteiTcd in the common cemeteiy, observing to the nuns that the tomb 
of a harlot was no fit object for a choir of virgias to contemplate*, and that 
religion made no distinction between the mi8tre.ss of a king and the mistress 
of any other man. But gratitude r(!l)filled against this salutary doctrine, 
and the virgin sisterhood of Godestow gathered up the remains, i)orfume(l 
the dry bones, laid them again in their church, under a fair, large fp>ivc- 
stono, and sot up a cross hard by, with an inscription imploring r^uiem or 
rest for Rosamond.® 


THF. OIURA-CTBR OF nffiNHY 11 

If WO seek the character of tlie founder of the Common Law in the pages 
of the justiciar (Glanvillo®), we shall view him ns greater and more powerful 
than any king who had hitherto borne sway in Englarwl— just, discreet, an<l 
merciful ; a lover of peace, but whose humanity did not <legonorato into in- 
dolence or supineness ; mighty, but who never allowed his strength to tempt him 
into tyranny. By tiie force of his right hand he crushed the violence of the 
proud and intractable, while ho extended his sceptre to the indigent and 
lowly. None of the judges of his court could dare to deviate, however slightly, 
from the path of righteousness, nor to utter a sentence contrary to the dic- 
tates of truth. In his supreme tribunal, the power of the adversary oppressed 
not the poor man ; neither could favor or credit driw! the lowly from the 
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sseat of judgment. Such uro the sentences winch preface the eai’liest treatise 
on the Law. 

But in the portrait which we receive from the ecclesiastic Ralph Niger,/' 
who on account of his suprart of Becket was exiled by Hemy, every virtue 
disappears: unchaste, greedy, avaricious, capricious, and cmel, he abolished 
all the old and rightful laws of the countiy, by the new ordinances termed 
“assizes," which he promulgated every year. Severe beyond example, his 
jurisprudence was subversive both of natural justice and of the laudable 
customs of the realm. Attackmg, with an even hand, the honour, the priv- 
ileges, and the property of the aristocracy, and the franchises of the clci^y, 
no individual was so exalted as to bo above the reach of his ai'bitrary poweV : 
no one so insignificant as to be sheltered by obscurity from his searching 
tyranny. This strange discrepancy between the minister and the monk may 
be attributed in pait to the difference of their resiiective stations. Tlie jK'r- 
secutor of Becket could find little favour from the cliurcliman ; and the charge* 
preferred against him that “he kept the guilty priest in fetters, making no 
distinction between the clerk and the churl," may not be considered as u 
proof of the impartiality of the complainant; but the fiscal extortions of 
Henry, together with the abuses resulting from the sale of right imd justice, 
have been faithfully recorded. In opiiosition to the praises of his equity, so 
loudly bestowed by (Jlanville, wo can quote the declaration of tlie suitor, 
who counts the bribes which he paid fo the monarch; and the testimony 
afforded by <he justiciar is rendered suspicious by his known perversion of 
the law to answer his own siuiat<j;r designs." 

Pder of Blow’ Descrijffioti of Henry 11 

You are aware that his complexion and hair were a little red, but the 
approach of old age has altered this somewhat and the hair is turning gray, 
lie is of middle size, such tliat among short men he seems tall, and even among 
fall ones not tlie least in stature. Ilis head Is spherical, as if it were tin* 
seat of great wisdom and the special sanctuary of deep schemes. In size if 
is such as to connspond well with the neck and whole body. His eyes ai*(/ 
round and, while ho is calm, dove-like and quiet; but when no is angry, they 
flash fire and are like lightning. His liuir is not grown scant, but ho keep.s 
it well cut. His face is lion-like, and almost square. His nose projects in 
a degree proportionate to tlie symmetry of his whole body. His feet aiT 
arched; his shins like a horse’s; his broad chest and brawny amis proclaim 
him to be strong, active, and bold. Tu one of bis toes, however, jiart of tin* 
nail grows into the flesh, and increases enormously, to the injury of the whoh* 
f(K)t. His luuids by their coarseness show the nnm’s carelessness; he wholly 
neglects all attention to -them, and never puts a glove on, exempt he is 
hawking. 

He. every day attends mass, councils, and other public business, and 
stands on his feet from morning till ni^ht. Though his shins are terribly 
wounded wtd iliscolourod by ajnstant kicks from horses, he never sits down 
except on horseback or when he is eating. In one day, if need requires, 
he will perform four or five regular days’ journeys, and by these rapid and 
unexpected movements oflen defeats nis enemies’ plans. Ho uses straight 
boots, a plain hat, and a tight dress. IIo is very fond of field spoi'ts, and 
if he is not fighting, amuses himself with hawking and hunting. He woul<l 
have grown enormously fat if he did not lame Hiis tondeneg/ to belly by faslr 
ing and exercise. In mounting a hoiao and riding he preserves all the light- 
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ness of youth, and tires out the strongest men by lus cxcursioiLS almost every 
day. For he does not, like other kings, he idle in his palaces but goes through 
his provinces exa m in in g mto everyone’s conduct, and paiticuluiiy that of 
the persons whom he lias appointed judges of others. No one is shrewder 
in council, readier in speakmg, more .self-possessed in danger, more careful 
in prosperity, more firm in adversity. If he once forms an attachment to a 
man he seldom gives hhn up ; if he has once taken a real aversion to a person, 
he seldom admits him afterwards to any familiarity. He has forever in his 
hands bows, swords, hunting-nets, and arrows, except ho is at council or at 
his books; for as often as he can get breathing time from his cares and anxi- 
eties he occupies himself with private reading, or, surrounded by a knot of 
clergymen, he endeavours to solve some hard question. The constant con- 
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vorsation of learned men and the tUscussion of questions make his court a 
daUy school. 

No one can be more dignified in sfx'aking, more cautious at table, more 
moderate in drinking, more splendid in gifts, more generous in umi.s. He is 
pacific m heart, victoiious in war, but glorious in peace, which he iliwires 
for his people as tho most precious of earthly gifts. It is with a view to this 
that he receives, collects, and dispenses such an immensity of money. He 
is equally skilful and liberal in erecting walls, towers, fortifications, moats, 
and places of enclosure for fish and binls. No one is more gentle to tlio dia- 
trefssed, mom affable to tho poor, more overbearing to the proud. It lias 
always, indeed, been his study, by a certain dwriago of himself like a deity, 
to put down the insolent, to encourage the oppressed, and to repress tho 
swellings of pride by continual and deiwlly persecution. Although, by the 
customs of the kingdom, he has the chief and most influential part in elec- 
tions (of bishojM?), his hands have always boon pure from anything like 
venality. But those and other excellent f^ts of romd and body with which 
nature has enriched him I can but briefly touch. I profess my own incoru- 
petence to describe them, and believe that Cicero or Vir^l would labour in 
vain. 

I often wonder how one who has been used to tho service of scholarship 
^d the camps of learning can endure the annoyances of a court life. Among 
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oourtiei-s there is no order, no plan, no moderation, either in food, in hoi’se 
exercises, or in watchings. A priest or a soldier attached to the court has 
bread put bcfoi'e him which is not kneaded, nor leavened, made of the dregs 
of beer— brcatl like lead, full of bran, and unbaked; wme, spoiled either by 
being sour or mouldy — thick, greasy, rancid, tasting of pitch, and vapid. 
I have sometimes seen wme so full of dre^ put before noblemen that they 
were compelled rather to filter than drink it, with their eyes shut and their 
teeth closed, with loathing an<l retelling. The beer at court is horrid to 
tast e and filthy to look at. On account of the great demand, moat, whether 
sweet or not, is sold alike; tlu! fish is four days old, yet its stinking 
does not lessen its price. The seivants care nothing whatever whether the 
unlucky guests are sick or dead, (irovided there are fuller dishes sent up to 
their master’s tabk's. Indeed, the tables are filled (sometimes) with car- 
rion, mid the guests’ stomachs thus become the tombs for those who die in 
(he course of natui’e. Indeed, many moic deaths would easue from this 
putrid food were it not that the famishing grei'diness of the stomach (which, 
like a whirlpool, will suck in anything), Ijy tlu* lielp of powerful exercise, gets 
rid of everything. But if the courtiens cannot have exercise (which is th<‘ 
case if the court stays for a time in a town), some of them always stay 
behind at the point of death. 

Tliis too must be added to the miseries of court: If the king announcx^ 
his intention of moving three days hence, and pai’ticularly if the royal pleas- 
ure has Ixien announced by the heralds, you may be (juite sum tliat tlie king 
will start by daybreak, and put everybody’s plans to the rout by Ids un- 
expected despatch. Thus it ire<iuently liaiipons tliat persons who liavebeen 
let blood, or have taken physic, follow the king w'ithout reganl to themselves, 
place their existence at the hazard of a die, and, for fear of losuig what they 
neither do nor over will jmwsosh, are not afraid of lo.siiig their own lives. You 
may sec men numiiig about like iiiadnicn, sumpter-horses (iressing on sumpter- 
horses, and carriages jostling against carnages, all, in short, in utter confu- 
sion. So that, from Che thorough disturbance and miseiy, one might get a 
good description of the look of hell. But If Ins majesty has givi'u notice 
beforehand tliat ho will move to such a place very (‘arly the next, day, his 
plan will e.ertainly b<i clianged, and you may therefore be sure tliat he will 
sleep till mid-day. You will see the sumpter-horses waiting with their bur- 
dens on, the carnages all quiet, the pioneers asle(*p, the court purveyors in a 
worry, and all muttering to one another; then they nm to the ])rostitutes 
and the court shopkei'pers to imiuiro of them whether ilio prince will go, for 
this class of court followers very often know the secrets of the palace. 

The king’s court, indeed, is regularly followed by stage-playem, washer- 
women, (lice-jilayers, confectioners, tavern-keepers, buffoons, baibers, pick- 
pockets — in short, the whole race of this kind. T have often known that, 
when tlie king was askxsp and cveiytliing in deep silence, a messa(i;e came 
from tho royal ijuarters (not onmi^lent, jierhaps, but still awaking all), 
and told us the city or U>wn to winch wo wiire to go. After we Wl been 
worn out with exjxictation, it was some comfort at all ovirnls that wc wore 
to Iks fixed where we might hoixj to find plenty fif lodgings and provisions. 
There was then such a hurried and confused rush of hoi*so and foot Smmo- 
<liatoly that you would think all hell hod broken loose. However, when the 
pioneers had ((uito or miarly fmishwl Uioir day's journey, the king would 
change his mind, and go to some oilun’ place, where, perhaps, bo luiri tbe only 
house and a plenty of provisions, none of which were given to anyone else. 
And, if I dare say so, I really think tlrnt his pleasure was increased by our 
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annoyance. We liad to travel throe or four miles through unknown woods, 
and often in the dark, and thought ourselves too happy if at length we could 
find a dirty and miserable hut. Thei-e wjis often a violent ciuarrel among 
the courtiers about the cottages, and they would fight wnth sw'ords about a 
place for which pigs would have bcsen ashamed to (juarrel. 

By exceeding complaisance you may sometimes keep in favour with the 
outer porters for two days, but this will not last to a third, unless you buy it 
with contmued gifts and flattery. They will toll the most unblushing false- 
hoods, and say that the king is ill, or asleep, or at council. And if you are 
an honest and religious man, but have given them nothinfj the day before, 
they will keep you an imroasonable time standing in the rain and jnire : and 
to annoy you the more, and move your bile, they will allow a set of hair-dressers 
and thieves to go in at the fimt w'ord. As to the door-keepers of the presence, 
may the Most High confound them! For they are not afraid to put eveiy- 
good man to the blush, and cover him with confusion. Have you got by 
the terrible porters without ? It is of no avail, unless you have bribed th<‘ 
door-keeper! After the first Cerberus, then' is another worse than Cerberus, 
more terrible than Briarcus, more wicked than Pygmalion, and more cru(*l 
than the Minotaur. If you were in the greatest danger of losing your life, 
or your fortune, to the king you cannot go; nay, it often happens, to rnaki' 
things ten thousand times wor.se, that while you an' kept out these wretches 
let your enemy in. 0 Lord Jessus Christ, if this is the way of living, if this 
is the life of the court, may T nevi'r go back to it again! 1 cannot attempt to 
reckon the grievous loss of time which I have already sustained in years of 
trifling alxiut the court./ 


nioaiHl^TION OK IIBNIIV n 

No time is richer than this in Jcsgal hi.story. The whole reign of Henrj" ff 
was a reign of legislation, and the work was not interiupted even during th(‘ 
time of the great stinigglo Tvith the archbishop. In the year befon* the pro- 
motion of Thomas to the primacy, king ami chancellor had dealt fine direct 
blow at all feudal ideas. In the war of Toulouse the scutage was first dovLscsl ; 
a money payment was accepted instead of personal niilitary service. The 
money was of course sjient in liiring mercenaries; mul it was largely by the 
help of mercenaries that Heniy subdutxl his rebels in lOngland. But later in 
his reign, by the Assize of Anus (1181), he* regulatc'd thee old cenistitutional 
force of the country, anel <!njoin(*el that evo^ frt'c Englishman shouhl be 
ready to serve with the wcaiioas belonging to his rank. 

Otibor incidental uotien's show us that much lejgisliition was dejuo while 
Henry still had Thomas for his ministor. The reign of Hcrirjr is rich in 
charters to boroughs, sovorol of which are early enough in his reign to Ix'ur 
the signature of Chancellor Thomas. Anel a reference in the Constitutions 
of Clareudem shows tliat, thus early in his reign, Henry liad beg\m tlrat grt'ut 
step towards the development of jury trial vraich is one of the special marks 
of Ills reign. By the work of Henry and his chancellor the system of recog- 
nition wa.s oiiganised, by which sworn men gave a verdict, but as yet a vertiict 
givcri from their own knowlesdgce. Tire great It^l writer ejf Henry’s reign, 
the Justiciar GlanvUlo,® speaks of the recognition iis a si)ecial gift of Henry 
to Ins people, and enlaiiges on its superiority to the wtiger of battle. All this 
comes witliin the chancellorship of^omas; and we stiall do the chancellor 
great inju8tic(! if wo think wholly of his later (•colesiastical character and 
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forget his services in the days when he was the chief minister of one of our 
greatest kings. Of the extant ordinances of Henry’s reign, the oldest after 
the charter issued at his coronation are the Constitutions of Clarendon them- 
selves ( 1 1 64J. The Assize of Clarendon— a wholly distinct document ( 1 166) — 
and the Inquest of Sheriffs (1170) came during the time of tlie quarrel with 
Thomas. 

On these, after the death of Thomas, follow m 1176 the Assize of North- 
ampton, in 1181 the Assize of Arms, and in 1184 the Assize of the Forest. 
All these bear witness to Henry’s care, even when he was most occupied with 
other matters, to preserve the peace of the land, and to enable all his subjects 
to have justice done to them in the king’s name. And in all, the mode of 
inquisition by the oath of twelve lawful men grows at each step The Assizes 
of Clarendon and Northampton have a special reference to one of Henry’s 
great measures, that liy which the visitation of the country by itinerant 
judge.s going regular circuits was finally established. It was not an invention 
of his own; the visits ot the king’s judges had lieguu to take a regular shape 
under Henry I. But it was Henry II who organised tlie whole system afresh 
after the anarchy. It was he who finally cstablislied the specially English 
principle that justice should be administered in different parts of the kingdom 
by judge.s not belonging to the particular district, but immediately commis- 
.sioned by the king. When the king’s judges came and received the imiuisi- 
tions of the local jurors, though the complete modem ideal of a judge ami 
jury had not been reached, yet something had been reached which could 
grow into that hleal without any one moment of change .so great as the changes 
wrought by Henry himself. By him the jury was applied to all maimer of 
purixises. 

'riie Assize of Arms was distinctly a return to the old imhtary system. 
It gave a new life to the jifrd, Ihe ancient militia, whiclx had mver gone out. 
of use, but which had betm overshadowe<l by feudal levies on the one hand 
ami by tho use of nuirconaries on the other. Each man was to have the anus 
which befitted tho amount of his pro|K?rty. It was by a jury that the liability 
of (sujh miin t.o be ranked in such or such a chiKs was to Ixt fixe<l. Even in the 
Assize of the Forest, an ordinaneo fnuned to proteset the most exceptional 
and most oppressive of all tho royal rif^hts, the popular element comes in. 
Hworn knightn arc appointed in onch «hirc to protect tlioFio riglits. Liistly, 
when in 1188 the tithe^ was levied for the defence of eastern Christendom 
against Salaclin, the liability of eaclx man to the impost was assessed by a 
local jury. In all these ways tlie appeal to the oath oi lawful men, as opposed 
to any other form of finding out truth, was strengtliened by every ste]) in the 
legislation of Henry. 

M<!anwhUe tlus aAlministrative system wiiich lia<l ix*en growing up ever 
.siiia* the (biifiuest took finn root under Henry. Wo have u contemporary 
picture of it, drawn by one of Henry’s own officials, in the Ihahcjm m Awe- 
mruKf This was tho work of Ilichard, treasun'r of tho c‘.xchc(iucr and bishop 
of London, one of tho family of officials foundeil by Ilog('.r of Salisbury. 
Alonfflido of this, we have our first strictly legal treaiist', as distiiiguished from 
private compilations and (mkIos, in the work of the great justiciar Qliuivillo.^ 

[‘The wal ininortanw of tlm ordinaneo by which tho “Haludin dthe” was iMtitutod 
condlHbt in Its boiac tho oarli®tt aWoiupt to hnijoso a to cm porspnid property, ancl m the 
wnploymrait of loeS iurons to dotorminc the reRponsibdity of tho inthvidwa. In this lattw 
aspect it shows a sttlking chffereneo from the corresponding act of Philip Aumstus, wlucU 
may well bo si^d to point the difference in tho existing political systems of Itogland ami 
Fi^co. The wdinonoe of Henry II sliowod a developmeiit of the represOTtativo theory ; 
that of Philip Augustas rested on the feudal basis.] 
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In short, we iriay say tliat under Henry the legal system of England took 
a shape which it has practically kept ever since. The endless changes of the 
last seven hundred years are rather special amendments of Henry’s work 
than any tiling which can be said to stait altogether afresh from a new point. 
Strictly constitutional advance rather lielongs to the reigns of Henry’s sons 
than to that of Henry himself. Nor is this wonderful. Constitutional ad- 
vance commonly moans the lessening of the royal power, and acts which 
lessen the royal power do not often issue from the free will of kings. In Heniy’s 
time, above all, a time wh(m law and order had to bo restored after the reign 
of anarchy, the momentary need was rather to strengthen the royal power 
tlian to lessen it. Legal refonns are often, as in this cjuse, the free gift of wise 
kings; constitutional refonns liavc commonly to Ixs wrested from weak or 
wicked kings. But the legal reforms of Henry supplied an element which 
largely entered into the constitutional reforms of the next stage. Out of 
Henry’s favourite institution of recognitioirs on oath grew not only trial by 
jury out also the House of Commons. 

By tlie time of Henry II the force of circumstances, esirecially the working 
of the practice of summons, Irad gradually chiurgi'd the ancient assembly 
of the whole nation into a mere gathering of the; gn'at iiMm of the realm. 'TlKi 
work which Inwl now (.o Ixi done, and which, in the space of about a hundrcwl 
yearSj was gradually (lone by a number of instruments, couscious and un- 
conscious, was to call into being a second and more popular assembly alongside 
of the assembly which had lost ite popular chaiacter. To use language which 
bfuongs to a somcwlrut later time than that with which we are now deal- 
ing, the House of Lords already existed: the House of Commons had to be 
calletl into lieing alongside of it. Tlic details of this great process of con- 
stitutional growth must be drawn out by tlie strictly constitutional historian. 
All that can lie done here is to call attention to the main linos of tlie process 
and to its more remarkable landmarks. And it may lie well from the very 
beginning ip give the warning that the two liousos of the English parliament 
did not ai’ise out of any theoKitical preference for two housiis ovesr one or 
three. Tlie number was fixed, like everything else in English hisUny, by 
what we are apt to csdl circumstanc(« or accudents. The whole lOngiisli par- 
liamentary system was eminently one which wjis not imulc, but gttw. Thas, 
for instance, it was only gradually I'stabli.shed that the barons should be 
peraonally sununoueil t o tl«‘ same house as the bisliojis and earls, while Uie 
knights should apjx'ar only by their rcjirewuilatlvos along witli the smaller 
freehokkTs and the burgesses of the towns.* 


sooun UVR UNTIKR TOIB RUUMAN ANT) ANOKVIN KINOH 

Jha conuuest of England by the Nonnans was an event scarcely to be 
deplored. Ihe Saxon occupation of the e.ountry had now lasted six hundred 
yearn; but tho_ rate of national progi'css ha<l been so slow, and at the time of 
the Conquest itself appeared to be so decirively arrested, tliat any impulse, 
however rude and severe, would have been preferable to such a stagnation, 
kor this wmit of improvement, also, such causes were in operation as to make 
any otb(^ kind of remedy hopdoss. 

As might be expected, the first progress of the Normans after their conquest 
of England was slow, and froni the same causes which had retarded that of 
me baxons. Although suixtrior to tlie conquered in rofincinent, they were 
«tuJ rude and illiterate; and as they were the smaller party, the utmost of their 
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efforts tor a long time wore tasked first to win, and afterwards to retain their 
ascendancy. The arts of war, therefore, rather than those of peace, occupied 
their immediate attention, and the march of civilisation, instead of being 
accelerated, was in the first instance ratlier retarded by the change. But 
the shock was soon surmounted, and a foundation laid for future improve- 
ment durmg the coui’se of the present period. William the Conqueror 
liimself was a lover and patron of learning, Henry Beauelerc, his son, was dis- 
tinguished for his scholarship ; and Henry II was not only accomplished in 
the Icaniing of the period, but his sons also were distingui.shed for their literary 
acquirements. 

It is likewise to lie noted that, although one of the curliest oppressions of 
the Conquest was the deposition of the English ecclesiastical dii^itaries, yet 
their loss was little to bo regretted on the score of learning, while their places 
were tilled by foreign prelates of a much superior description. Of these, 
banfranc ami Anselm were subtle mctiiphysicians and theologians; whilis 
(icolTrcy, who established a school at. Dunstable, imd Godfrey, jirior of St. 
iSwithin’s, were excellent Latin poets. Abbeys were also founded and libraries 
establislied for the jiromotiou of literature and the e-xteusion of education; 
while schools in connection with cathedrals and mona-steries were multiplied 
over the kingdom. It was chiefly, however, the clergy who availed themselves 
of th(ise opportunities, for as yet, even of the Norman nobility, there were few 
who co\il(l either read or write. But, indee<l, the eilucation delivered at these 
seminaries wjis se^mioly attractive enough for the stirring spirits of the young 
men of the day, being chiefly of a theological and scliohistic character, mixed 
up, as miglit lx* suj)po.sed, with a full amount of the, mere pedantry and show 
of scholamhip. vSuch we learn from the description of Pitzstephen." 

“On holidays,” h<i thus writfis, “ it is asual for tlnsso schools to hold public 
meetings in the churches, in Avhich the scholars (iugage in demonstrative or 
logiciil disputations; some using onlhyiuenu's, and others perfect syllogisms; 
some aiming Jit nothing but to gain the vicl.(;iy and make an ostentatious 
display of their acuUnicss, while others have the investigation of truth in view. 
Artful sophists on these occasions awiuire great aj;plause, some by a j)ro- 
<ligious inundation and flow of words, others by their H}K‘ciou.s l)ut fallacious 
ar^imsnts. After the disputations, other scholars deliver rhetorical declama- 
tions, in wliich they ol>serve all the rules of art, and neglect no topic of per- 
suasion. Even the yoimgcr bojrs in the different schools contend against 
each other in vcrf«! about the ])rinciplos of grammar and the prcterites and 
supines of verbs.” Thus early iiad that course, of education been in full vigour 
in Enghuid, which continuca for centuries and as long as the Aristotelian 
system prevailed. But the seminary which was finalljr to su^ass and eclijise 
all these institutions is thus described by Peter of Blois,/ a lively writer who 
flourished in the reign of Henry II : 

“ In the year 1 KM), Joffrid, abbot of Groyland, w'ul to his manor of Cotten- 
hani, near (laiobridge. Master Oisltibort [Gilbortl, his fellow-monk, and pro- 
fessor of theology, with three other monks who hml followed him into Engird, 
who, Ixiing veiy well instnictcd in jilnlosophical theorems and other primitive 
sciences, went every day to Cambridge, and, having hirwl a certain public 
Imni, taught the scxaices openly, and in a little time collected a great con- 
course of scholars ; for, in the very seeond year after their arrival, tJie number 
of their scholars from tlio town and country increased so much, that them 
was no house, bam, nor church capable of containing them. For this rea«>n 
they separated into different ports of the town, tmd imitating the plan of the 
Studium of Orleans, brother Otlo, who was eminent as a grammarian and 
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satirical poet, read grammar according to the doctrine of Priscian, and of his 
commentator Remegius, to the boys and younger students that were assignefl 
to him, early in the morning. At one o’clock, brother Terricus, a most acute 
sophist, read the logic of Aristotle according to the introductions and com- 
mentaries of Porphyiy and Averrhoes, to those who wore further advanced. 
At three, brother WUlhuu read lectures on Tully’s rhetoric and Quintilian’s 
Institutions. But Master Gislebert, being ignorant of the English, but veiy 
expert in the Latin and Pionch lan^iages, preuclicd in tlie several churches to 
the people on Sundays and holiday.s. From tliis little fountain which hath 
swelled Wo a great river, we now behold the city of God made glad, and all 
England rendered fruitful by many teachers and doctors issuing from Cam- 
bridge, after the likeness of the holy paradise.” 

It will be noticed hero that, in .such a concourse of learned men from dif- 
ferent countries, Latin was the conventional language, whicii was spoken 
with the ease and fluency of a living tongue. But to preach in it before illit- 
erate mstic audiences, us Master Gillx'rt appears k) have done! The people, 
however, wore probably charmed wit h the sound, atid only the more convinccf I 
by how little they could coinpreliond. Such plienomena are not rare in 
preaching. In tliis way, Girahhis Cainbren.sis rou-sed the jicople of Wales to 
nnns, while preaching a crusade in nt<6 for the recovery of the Holy Bepulchre. 
He harangued them in Latin, of which they did not undiTstand a word; but 
they wop(., and hurried forward in crowds to enrol themselves for the war in 
Palestine. 

The (/rois/h of Towns 

Wc now turn our eyes to the general condition of society both in town 
and counl.ry. Already, not only “tho sweet security of streets” was felt 
doubly needful in the now state of things, but also tlmt spirit of centraJisation 
had vigorously commenced which giv<is birth to national industi’y, wealth, 
and civilisat ion. Tlias, Bristol, I'lxctcr, Winchester, Gloucester, and Chester 
were already poinilous towns, to which may added Dimwich, Lynn, Lincoln, 
and Norwich ; and all of them wem distinguished cither for hoiue or foreign 
trade, especially the latter, which was carriisl on with Imhmd and tlMiContinont. 
In like manner, the towns along the coast of England in general, which after- 
wards rose into opulenei^, worn coming into note through their .shipping and 
commercial enlorfirise. But alremly the court tuid the Thames luwl imparted 
to London that pr<*-(,*mineneo which it si ill so immeasurahly liolds over every 
other English city ; and the Latin style of Fitzst(*phen« scarcely furnishes him 
with words of sumcient bulk and winght to describe its nifignificenee. It 
contained forty thousand inhabitiints! In the city and suburbs were 12G 
parochial churclies and tliirtcen lai^je conventual on(!S, while Jjudgato was the 
extreme west end of the city. The inhabitiints, too, were reckonctl something 
tetter thiui mere ordinary citizens, just as tho citizens of Homo in ancient 
times became tho patricism.s of the ovei^rown republic. 

Its tniffic was carried on with every country, but chiefly with Germany ; 
and the provisions Hiat wore gamerea within its granaries were the chief 
resource of the surrounding districts timing tho occasional visits of faimne. 
A trade so bri.‘<k and so exkmsive, he adds, was also properly i^tomatised, 
80 that not only tho merchants of every commodity, but the workmen of every 
craft had their respective places assigned to them. London also was curiously 
tennded, according to the ideas of tho nineteenth century. The city was 
girdled witli a great iuul high wall, having seven gates which were made double ; 
and on the noidh and south it had towers and turrets at intervals ; but on the 
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.south bkle the wall was w'oni out and washed away by the ebb and flow of tlic* 
Thames. Such was the fate of the riverside fortifications in the time of Fitz- 


stephen, and about the same period the stone bridge of London arose in their 
place, thus connecting both .sides of the Thames, which had formerly been 
wedged asunder. Ludgate, as wo have already mentioned, was the west end 
of London ; the .space between it and Westminster was a tract of fields and 
gardens. Smithfield, as yet a suburban locality, was then, as till lately, a cattle 
market, in which horses, cows, hogs, and other animals were sold. Moor- 
fields was a large lake, fonned by the confluence of several streams that turned 
mills. That great artery of London now called the (lity road, with its countless 
I'amifications of .streets,” consisted at thtit time of piU5tixragc and com-fields ; 
while beyond that inral toiritory now known as Islington and Pcntonvillc, a 
large tract of forest exh'iuled, stored with wild boars and other game, w’herc 
the citiztsns enjoyed the recreation of hunting. Thus much for London, which 
even at that i)eriod was the marvel of foreigners on account of its greatness 
and ithi wetUtli. AV'ell miglit th(‘, German barons who accompanied Itichanl I 
e.Kclaini, when they .saw the magnifiemwto of liis rec(>ption within its walls- 
“O king ! if our emijeror had susjiected tliis. you would not have l)e<>n let off 
so liglitly !” 


TIus Jews and FlcmitKjx 


Wiiilc adverting to th(j mercantih' character of the J<lngh.sli towns, it is 
nece.ssa,ry to allude to those iK'rsous by whom the infant commerce and manu- 
factures of the nation were at this jxjriod chiefly i)romote(l. And first among 
lijf! men of hu.sme,ss we may mention the Jews, who oven at this early period 
iia<l perceived tlie fatalities ■which Kugland po.s.^^twsed for gtiinful traffic, mu! 
who flocked thitlu'r in great immhers. True to thoir national chjiracter, and 
the doom imiw»s<'d \«pou them of having no u])i(lhig home or re.sting-placo, 
they lUiitlu^r cUadt in land nor bulky articles of nujrchaiulist*, neither built, 
created, nor nuumfactured ; on th<‘ contnuy, tliey dealt in money, tiio light 
symbol aiul represenUitive of t.hes<i .stiljstantialiti<‘s; and that they might lx* 
enabled to gird up their loins and lletj at a moment’s wui-niug, without tiie risk 
and labour of carrying gold and silv(?r idong with them, they symbolised the 
s3mibol itseflf, by the use of bills cxcinuige jwid letters of credit, so that they 
could cany th(!ir whole fortune away in tlie slui|Xi of a few' scraps of paper or 
j)archnj<!nt. The towns w<‘rc tlu* natimil abod((s cjf such men, and especially 
the e4ij)ital, where tluy pursuo<l the vocation of inoney-londei*s, anti drove a 
thriving trade, on account of tlw? prodigality of the Norman nobles. 

The law, too, was greatly in their favour, for while evt'ry Christian was 
prohibittul from exacting any uilerost whatever ujkhi a loan, the Jews wtw 
untouche<l by the statute, mid might lay on their jiercentagt's to whatever 
amount they pletised. But although they were thus the brokt'i-s of the court, 
and inoney-lendors of royally itself, their very profits made their situation 
more Tm'Kiiiriou.s than that of a famun* of taxes in the Fwaich revohition, or 
a Turkish i>asha under the old r^ime; for like hviclu's they w’ere. compolled 
to disgorge as ofk'u as their tyrants wore pleiusetl to turn upon them; and 
in this way the lOuglish kings wore able to draw inki the royid treasury the 
numey of the ix'ople, without the odium of e.olIectiug it. The histones of 
llidiard I and John.show how well these sovereigns understwid such a simple 
and direct modi* of finmice. But this wa.s not tlui w'orst which these out- 
easte of the world were c.mnjxflh'd to endure ; and the record of thoii’ sufferings 
during the crusading fnaizy fornus one of the most melancholy as well as 
atrocious episodes in tlu* ancient chronicles of England. 
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It was fortunato tliat aiiotlior class of people* wore already settled hi tlui 
country, from whom its mercantile interests w'cre to di'rive more substantial 
benefits than could ever he obtained from Jewish iisurei-s. Th^e were Flem- 
ish emigrants, who, in consequence of the bursting of their dikes, had been 
deprived of tne territory which they had won from the sea, and were then*- 
fore obliged to seek a more pennanent home. They first came to England 
in the time of the Conqueror, and as they were brave as well as industrious 
men they were located on the frontier of Wales, where they formed a sort 
of steady break-water against the stormy invasions of the Welsh. Tliis 
colony was soon increased by fresh arrivals; and Henry 11, perceiving the 
benefits to be derived from such a people, not only enlarged their territory, 
but endowed them with many political privileges. England had hitherto not 
been a manufacturing country, but the arrival of those Flemings introduced 
the preparation and weaving of wool, so that, in process of lime, not only the 
home market was abundantly supplie<l with woollen cloth, but a large sur- 
plus made for foreign exportation. 

Unlike the Jews, too, these Flemings, while they formed a gallant border 
defence against the Welsh, and diffused industrial arts and habits among 
the Englimi, were not only Christians, but kinsmen of the Anglo-Saxon race, 
and ilistinguished for that probity m their cominendal dfsalings which after- 
wards became tlur characteristic of the English merchants at largci From 
England, tlu'sc Flemings gradually mtixxhieod themsedves into Scotland, 
where David f prohicted th(‘m, and allowed them to bo governed by their 
own laws and xisagos. In this way not only the Scottish manufactures 
originated, but the trade of Scotland with I^landoi's, w'hich continued for cen- 
turies, and was of great utility to both comitrics. 

ArchikTture 

Tlie taste of the Nonnans for magnifieont buildings was well attested 
by the churches, palaces, and wusUes wnich they erected in (wery land whore 
they obtained the pnidommanco , and after tli(*. conquest of so rich a country 
as England, these architectural pnalilections liad seoio for full exercise. Ae- 
corilingly, while the greater part of the princiiial eathedraJs and abbeys of 
the kingdom owe<l their origin to this period, a style of archibicture was intro- 
tluced HuiKsrior to any tliat had yet Ixsen attcmptcil in England. This, in- 
deed, was to bo exjxictcd where Norman pmlates Jiore rule, and wliore tin* 
resources of the nation were at their command for the realisation of their 
utmost wishes. But while moimstories and cathedrals were thus so lamely 
multiplied, castles sprang up in still grmter profusion. The style in wiiich 
these edifices were erected, whether ecclesiastical, castellated, or domestic, 
WM tliat prevalent at the time in Normandy; but it cannot in strictness lie 
said to have been introduced into Euj;laud at the Con<iue8t, for Edward the 
Confessor, who had been brought up in the Norman court, luul surrounded 
himself with Normans, and employed Norman architects on his buildings. 
It is exjirossly stated that ho built the abbey church of Westminster in a 
“new stylo of architectim),” and that many other churches were imitated 
from it. 

TIk; Norman style continued in use for about one hun<Ired and thirty years 
~tliat is, until the time of Richard I, alxiut the en<l of whoso reign it pasKied 
into the early English style. It may be conveniently divideil into three pe- 
riods — the Early, from the Conquest to 1100; the Mwldle, from 1100 to about 
1180; and the IVansition, from about this time lo the end of the century. 
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These dates cannot be absolutely fixe<l, but are an approximation sufficiently 
near for general purposes. The Norman style is thus distinguished from the 
Saxon: in the Saxon the towers were lofty in proportion to their width, and 
were without buttresses or staircases ; their masonry was peculiar, and their 
windows, when of more than one light, were divided by a rude baluster, sup- 
porting a long impost through the thickness of the wall. In the Norman the 
towers were lower in proportion — ^were strengthened with buttresses, and 
liad in general staircases, either in projecting turrets or within the thickness 
of the wall; their masonry had not tne peculiar framework or quoins, and 
their windows were divided by small shafts mstoad of balusters. The mould- 
ings, too, in the Saxon are few and simple, while in the Norman they are so 
numerous and ornamental as to form an important characteristic of the style. 

Of the domestic buihluigs of this period, as contradistinguished from the 
castellated, we have a few existing remains, which, though imperfect, can 
still enable us to trace their original arrangement. The usual ground plan of 
the house soeins to have been a parallelogram, comprising merely a large 
room or hall, which occupied the ontim height of the building, and two rooms 
at the end of the hall, the lower being the cellar, and the up|)er the aolar or 
sleeping-room, which served also for a sitting-room, and was in fact the only 
private room in the house. To these a kitchen and other outhouses were 
attached ; and in large hoases there was a chapel. The king's houses at the 
time 8C(im to have ha<l no other accommodation. The hall served for the com- 
mon living-room of the master and his dependants. At one end the floor 
was raised a little higher than the rest, and on this raised part, which was 
called the daix, was placed crossways tne principal table of the hall, and in 
the body were the tables for the servants and inferior guests. The floor of 
the hall servisd also for tlusir sleeping-place, the solar being I’oscrved for the 
master and hia family. The hall wiis frequently divideil into three parts by 
rows of pillars and arclu's, like the nave and aisles of a church ; Ixitween tho.se 
pillars curtiiins wore Inui^ and by this means the aisles were fKjparatcd from 
the body of tlic luiU, and the .sleeping apartimuils remlered more private. 

Th <5 hall was usually on tluj ground floor, but sometimes it was on the first 
floor; and in this ca.se the lower story was vaulted, and the coimnunication 
with tlio upper story was by an external staircjuse. It is probable that the 
liall was wanned by a fire in tlie middle of the floor, with an opening, or 
Umvre, in the roof over it, to allow the escjxpe of smoko; but wo have many 
firc-i)laces and chimneys of this porknl still mmaining. 

W<! have but few m{it<!fials for judging how the houses were furnished, 
our chief authorities being the illuminated manuscripts of the time. It s(!em.s 
certain that in laigo houses tapestiy was used to cover the walls, but this 
must refer to the solar only. The hall luwl probably only tables, beuch{i.s, 
and seats. The bed must have IxMm in the solar, or private. These, in the 
illuminations, have more the appeamneo of modem c.fjuches than beds ; they 
ani without hangings or testers, but they have pillows tmd l)cd-elothes. Wo 
also find stools, seats, an<l ann-chairs, of various designs, in common tiso, 
both in this century and tlie one prccc<ling it. AH these apjxiar to have been 
well oxc(!Utod, and some of them are onrichod with omamenbU carvings and 
mouldings. Many are evidently cxocuto<l in the turning-lathe. The doors, 
shutters for the windows, chests, etc., exhibit in their hinges, bolts, and locks, 
sjjocimens of ornamental ironwork; and their curtains are hcl<l up rods 
and rings, as in modern houses. The lesser houses, the dwellings of the com- 
mon people, both in town and country, seem to have been bidlt of wood and 
plaster, and thatched with reeds and straw. 
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The Castles 

As might be expected, the strongholds of the Noimans were of a more 
stately and imposing character than the straggluig low-roofed granges m 
which the Saxon tlianes had hitherto dwelt in safety; but still, they wore 
built with a reference more to the means of resistance tlian those of elegance 
or comfort. The first defence of a castle was the moat or ditch, that some- 
times comprised several acres; and behind it was the outer wall, generally 
of weat height and thickness, strengthened with towers at regular distancew, 
and pierced with loop-holes through which missiles could be discharged at 
the assailants. Within these defences were three divisions, consisting of llie 
outer ballium or lower court, the inner ballium or upper court, and the Icctep : 
while the main entrance through the outer wall was protected by the bar- 
bican, with its narrow archway, and strong gates and portcullis. It v^m no 
wonder that with such a network of walls, division of courts, and multiplied 
means for the defenders both of safety and annoyance, the dlslodgmeut of 
an obnoxious magnate should liave Ireen .so hard a task even when the royal 
banner marched against him. While so much wa.s done for .security and 
resistance, nothing was left for domestic comfort hut the keep, which fornusd 
the residence of the baron and his ftuaily. This was the innermost of all 
the buildings, to which the defondem retreated only in the last extremity, and 
was so stron^y constructed that in the ruins of castles it generally survives 
/us a recording monument of departed greatness. A domicile erected on such 
ti principle must, according to our modem ideas, have becai .sufficiently com- 
fortless, whore every window was a shot-hole and every apartment a b/il- 
tery, and where light could not Ihj admittetl without also inviting an enemy. 
Hut such as it was, it was the constant home of lordly knights and high-born 
dames; and, therefore, their taste md ingenuity as well as their rpsourc(!S 
were employed to make the most of it. 


Dress 

It was in dress tliat tlie Norman aristocracy of England chi/ffly siiowcd 
their rank, wealth, and taste; and in this they resembled their /uicostors the 
Dimes, whoso love of g/iy clothing and rich ornaments w/is almost equal to 
their craving for blood^o<l and plimder. A liking of this nature could not 
well exist without capricious mutations, and therefore tlus chang(» in fashion 
from the time of William the Conqueror to that of Henry III were so many 
that it becomes difficult as well as tiresome to follow them. At one time th<t 
liair of tlie men was shorn closely behind, and the upixsr lip shaved; at an- 
other, as we have related, the hair was worn of such effeminate length that 
tlie churdi took the alarm : and while the practice was denounced by edicts, 
fhe long flowing locks of the male part of a congregation were often monacal 
by shears and razor, wlvieh the preachers pluScotl from their sleeves when 
fney jurrived at the practical application of their sermons. Nay, on one 
occasion of this kind^ when long beards were tlie order of tlio day, Uie bishop 
of vSees, after declaiming against th<an l>efore Henry 1 and his courtiers, 
descended at the end of the discourse, and with his scissors cropped off the 
boards both of king and congregation. After sudi clerical rebukes, it is iiu 
wonder if, at the close of this period, we somethnes find the pictures of men 
without Ixwd or inustachio— more especially as monks were the limners, 
Bv«i when the hair was not sofliciently long for the exquisite taste of the 
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wearer, he sometimes enriched it with false locL'?, and thus flaunted a streamer 
that equalled the gayest. 

As for the general articles of dress at this period, they consisted of a hood, 
or a cap, shaped like a Scottish bonnet, a cloak, a tunic, a pair of long tight 
hose, 1(^ bandages, and shoes or sliort boots. All this, however, was but the 
ground-work, which fashion oveilaid or transmuted at pleasure. In tliis way 
Qie cloaks became long or short; the sleeves of tlie tunic were sometimes 
so lengthened that the nand was overlapped and concealed; Avhile the Ixiots 
md shoofs, instead of being adapted to the shape of the foot and the conven- 
ience of walking or riding, were curled up at the points like rains’ horns, and 
sometimes wore fastened to the knee with a gold chain. 

The costliness of the stuff of wdiich these different articles of dress wore 
made, and the richness with w'hich Iheji' weie befurretl and embroidered, 
was a matter of great import; and William Uul'us on one occasion threw 
away a new pair of hose, because they cost only three shillings, di'clariug 
that a king should wear nothing so cheap, lie .seems to have be<*u of a dif- 
lerent opinion from King Stephen, who thought his hose too dear at half-a- 
erown. Towai’ds tlio close of this period tlie bonnet was sometimes dis- 
iiarded, that the hair might be more fully seen and admired : and in this cas(* 
the exquisites of the time of King John wniathed their long locks into ring- 
lets with curling-tongs and bound them with gay ribbon.^. At other times, 
a streamer ■was attached to the hood, of such prcjiosterous length that it. 
nearly reached the middle of the leg And yet tlwise were the men who 
could endure the lieat of a Syrian canqiaign under a lieavy load of annour, 
and fight gallantly from morning to niglil upon a fair lield! 

In all these fopperies, the male sex ajipcur to have so coiupletely unlici' 
paled the ladias that little change can be found to have taken place in female 
costume and ornament. The gown luid ki'rchief were still the principal arti- 
clas of outer clothing, while the. liair, which was worn long, was at one time 
plaited, luid at another inclosed in a .silken ease, or liouud with a ribbon. 
The under ganneut or tunic, wlnwe Uic front w'as given to view', was lacerl 
up, while its sliKwes were so long that they were somelimcs knotted up to 
IM’event them from trailing on tlu* ground — and the same was the case with 
the kerchiefs or veils^ which would otherwise kive ilra^cd behind like a train. 
But these exaggerations were abmidoned during the reign of Homy 11, when 
a better taste discanled the long knotted sleeves and skirts for a more suc- 
cinct and graceful costume. In Hus case, the gown was gathereil closely t<^ 
tlie waist with a girdle, and the veil demurely fastened Ixsieath the chin, 
.so that the whole head was covered. Sometimes the younger ladies wore* 
their hair short and curled, while the cider ones ajuieur witli a hood, fur- 
nislied with a long stnianier behind, like Hiat of the gejitlemen. Tlie feuialt* 
ornaments of gold and articles of jew'clry may be presumed to liave bw'n 
nearly or altogether the same as in the earlier [lerioil, as rings, chains, suid 
brooches are uduiited to every taste, and not liable to the mutations of more 
flexible or transitory articles. 

iMnimt'ic JA}(t 

In turning to the domestic stylo of life which now prevailed in Euglaml, 
wo find that, with all the additional ^Iciidour which was introduced by th<‘ 
Konnans, UtHo improvement was as yet made in the substantial couiforiyS of 
a homo. The floor was still ooi’pctod, or rather littered, with radios, how- 
evet lordly might be the hall; and as tliefsc rushes appear to have been sel- 
dom renewed, they must have been plentiful receptacles both of damp and 
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dust. On this account Fitzstephen*‘ quotes it as an instance of the princely 
magnificence of Thomas ‘i Becket, when chancellor, that he caused the floor 
of his dining-room to be covered every morning with clean straw or hay in 
winter and green branches of trees in summer. The historian, however, 
adds a stai-tling fact which w^e could not otherwise have surmised, and it is 
tihat all this was for the comfort of those guests who were obliged at dinner 
to sit upon the floor, from no room being found for them at table! The gen- 
eral regulations in the daily routine of a household may he learned from the 
following rhyme of the period, which had probably all the authority of a 
well-established proverb; 

Lever a cinque ^ diner a nenf, 
idouper a nnr/ne, coucher a neuf^ 

Fait vivre d*an$ fwnante et neuf 

(To rise ut five, to dmc at nine, 

To sup at five, to bed at nine, 

Makes a man live to ninety and nine ) 

Here we liavo a four hours’ moruiiig fast before the first meal, followed by 
eight hours of endurance before the second and last succeeded. This, and 
only two meals a day, was pirhaiw the most marked change offected by the 
(lonquest, when the four and sometimes five heavy Saxon meals per dmi of 
the preceding period are taken into account. 

Another striking change was in the new nomenclature imposed upon the 
articles of diet. While feeding an<l I'caring, the animals suited to the table 
retained their Saxon names, but iis soon as they were killed they beemne, 
to all intents, Nonnan. Thus, a cow became beef, a calf veal, a sheep mutton, 
a sow pork, a deer venison, and a fowl a pullet. Of the style of cookciry 
during the Norman period we only know that rich spices were in plentiful 
use, and that the Normans thenwilves were not only moderate but also dainty 
eaters — epicures in the best sense of the term, in contrast to ihe Saxons, 
who, we must confess, were sheer gluttons in comparison. At solenm feasts 
the boar's head— tliat long after continued to bo the dnef ornament of the 
baronial hall and Christmas festival — was already a dainty <li.sh, and as such 
was brought in at the coronation of Princes Ilenry. eldest son and junior king 
to Ilenry II, amidst a loud blare of trumpets. Tne peacock, in like manner, 
was such a cherished oinaroent of tlie table that citlu'r ahuady, or soon after, 
kings, knights, and nobles wore wont to swear solemnly ov(?r it before they 
ate it, when thoy_ pledged thenmclves to some great chivalnjus (interprise. 
The crane was a bird for the common meals of nobles and princes. The finest 
wheat was made into simnel and wastcl cakes, and spice-Droad {panist piper- 
aim), and used at the tables of the rich, in addition to common loaves; and 
the chief drinks, as before, were spiced wines, morat, pigment, and liippocras 
for the wealthy, and ale and cider for the micldle classes. » 
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Tukbb iH no Instance in English history where {X)ctry unci romance have 
80 entirely succeeded in conc<‘alhig the real character, as in the case of Richard. 
Personal courage amounting to insanity; a desire for fame, whicii allowed 
no obstacle to stand in its way; bodily stnmgth, which overthrew every enemy 
in the shock of battle — those are the real distinctions of this prince and war- 
rior; and all have etiually doveloiied themselves in very inferior men. But 
his kingly rank, his perilous aenioveiiionts in the Holy Land, and heroic 
adventures on his return, have raised him from the list of mere strong-handed, 
firm-purposed wiclders of the swonl, and invested him with an interest to 
which his (pinlities, either of heart or head, did not entitle him. 

A bad son, a l>ad brotluir, we are not to bo surprised if the sober pen of 
history describes him as a bad king. Cruel and rovenf;(3ful like all his race, 
the sufferings of his subjects or of the rank and file of his army were matters 
of no considcratiou compared to the gratification of his lightest wish ; and yet 
by this time the refining influence of tne two previous crusades, and the growth 
of mercantile wealth and ci^dl privileges resulting from them, had impartcil 
a poetical colouring to the imagination of the noble classes tluougbout the 
west; and Richard, reckless, in sober reality, of man’s life and wonuui’s honour, 
took his place among the gay troubadours who sang the prais<is of their ladies' 
charms, and has left some sonnets to the present time which breathe the most 
luxurious accents of the south. Tlic tin years’ reign of this fi(;hting and 
sinmng potentate were passed almost entirwy in absence from his kingdom 
and in total ignorance ox Uie English tongue. 

He was in Anjou when his father died, and gave a startling proof by his first 
procociUng of what was to be expected; this was to seize the treasurer of the 
B. w.— VOL. xnn. x 305 
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late king aud iiupmon him till he had yielded the royal wealth, and also all 
that he himself possessed.* His subsequent conduct contributed more to 
turn the tide of public opinion in his favour. He dismissed his own counsellors, 
and called to lus service those who remained faithful to his father. 

To take formal possession of liis transmarine dominions, and to settle the 
existing differences between the crowns of France aud England, detained 
Richard a few weeks on the Continent. But he immediately ordered his 
motlier Eleanor to be liberated from confinement, and invested her with the 
high dignity of regent. The queen dowager exercised her authority with 
prudence and moderation. As she pmceedod in royal state from district to 
district, she distributed alms for the soul of her late husband, released the 
prisoners who had been confined without due process of law, forgave offences 
committed against the crown, restrained the severity of the foresters, and 

reversed the outlawries issued upon 

common fame. By proclamation dio 
‘ ordered all freemen to take the oath 






. of allegiance to Richard, and to 
. swear that they would be obedient to 
' his laws. At her invitation the barons 

■ prelates assembled at Winchester 

roceive tlicir new sovereign, and 
the third day of September was fixed 
' for the ceremony of his coronation. 

' . ; , v /• '; At the appointed hour the proces- 

■ ■ - '' ' ! ''wjlBiSp I 'i'''. '' ’ moved from his chambers in the 

palace* of Westminster. The whole 
A high iiltar in tiio church 

/; had boon previously covered witli 

, criuhson cloth. First came the cleigy, 
ablx)ts, and bishops, followed by two 
barons witli the cap of state an<l 
spurs, and two carls carrying 
^ *'ho rod and sceptre. Tlie tliree 

‘W ' swords were i)orne by Jolm, the king’s 
' ‘ brother, David, brother to Uio king 

KiriKim I OF En.iiano f>f Bcotland and William, carl of Sal- 

(ii-w-uMi) isbmy; and to these succeeded six 

earls, and six barons carrying on their 
shoulders the different articles of I’oyal apparel. Tlic crown had been in- 
trusted to the hands of die earl of Aumale, who was followed l>y Richard 
himself, supported by the bishoiis of Durham and Bath. Over his head was 
borne a canopy of silk, atrctclied on four spears and carried by four barons. 
Baldwin, archbishop of Canterbury, received the king at the altar, and admin- 
istered to him the usual oath, ludmrd then threw off his upTW gannent, 
put on sandals of gold, was anointed on the head, breast, and shoulders, and 
received successively from the proper officers the cap, tunic, dalmatic, swords. 
spurs, and mantle. Thus arrayed he was led to the altar, and solemnly adjured 
by the archbisihop not to assume the royal dignity unless ho wore resolved 
to observe the it^al oatli. He renewed his promise, took the crown from llio 
altar and gave it to iJhic prelate, who immediately placed it on his head. 
The ceremony of the coronation was now completed. Richard repaired to 
the throne; and, after the celebration of the mass, was reconducted instate 
to his apartments. 


Hirruni) I of En<ij-\xo 

(lu?- mm 
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Tlie young king had taken the cross dui’ing the leign of his father. By 
a prince of his adventurous spirit an expedition to the Holy Land would at 
^y time have been hailed with joy; at the present it offei^ed to his mhid 
irresistible attractions. After the fatal battle of Tiberias, Acre, Sidon, Ascalon, 
and Jenisalem had fallen into the hands of Saladin; Tyre alone remained in 
possession of the Christians. The considerations wliich would have deterred 
a more pnident monarch served but to inflame the ambition of Richard; 
and to make preparations for the recovery of Jerusalem and the discomfiture 
of the Moslem conqueror was the great object of his policy during the four 
months which ho allotted to his residence in England. With this view he 
hastily filled, in a council at Pipewoll, the vacant abbeys and bishoprics, and 
divided the ])owcrs of the regency in his absence between his chancellor Will- 
iam Longchamp, bishop of lily, and his justiciary Hugh, bishop of Durham. 
To satisfy his mother, he added to her dower all the lantls which liud been 
settled on Matilda [Good Queen Maud], the queen of the first Henry, and on 
Alice the relict of Stephen ; and, that his brother John might tlu-ough gratitude 
be attached to his interest, ho gave him, besides the counlship of Mortaiii 
in Nomiandy, the earldoms of Cornwall, Dorset, Somerset, Gloucester, Not- 
tingham, Derby, and Lancaster in England, about one-third of the whole 
kingdom. 

In the troasuiy at Salisbuiy above a hundi-ed thousand marks were de- 
posited, the fruit of his father’s rapacity; but he doomed this enormous sum 
inadequate to the gigantic projects which he had conceived, and sought Uy 
augment it by expedients most disgraceful to himself and injurious to his 
suecoHsoi’s. The demesne lands, the honours and the offices of the crown, were 
exposed to public sale. Exorbitant sums, under the name of presents, were 
extorted from every now bishop and ablxit. For a bribe of three thousand 
liounds lie remitteii his displeasure against his natural brother Gcofi^ny, who 
had been lately chosen arehbisliop of York; he sold the earldom of North- 
umberland to the liishop of Durham during the tenii of his natural life for 
£ 10 , 000 ; and in consideration of an (Hpial sum he n'stoi-cil to the king of Scots 
the castles of Berwick and Roxlnirgh, with all the right of superiority over 
the crown of Scotland which had Ixien acquired by Henry.* Then came 
the punislimont of real or prosumed olTcnders. Glanville, the favourite of 
the last sovereign, was cast into prison, and compiilled to pay £15,000 for 
his liberty; and Stephen, the hust .sonesclial of Anjou, was kept in irons till 
he paid H0,000 Angevin pounds, and bound himself to pay 15,000 more for 
his release.** 

This partial evil, howevei\ turned out to lie a universal good ; for many 
of the citizens availed themselves of the opportimity to exchange their tenure 
of hous(! and land, at the will of the king, for a pcrwtual rent. Towns also 
acquired fresh privileges on payment oi an immeiliate sum; and the great 
masses of property which had accumulated in the hands of the kings from 
the time of the Conquest wore broken up into smaller and more manageable 

’ Tli« kmK’« rlwrtcr to tlip king of Scofo nifty lie scon in llynicr's Ftedera.^ It i« not, us lias 
fcometimw liecti mipiKisccl, a fonnul rofogiiitioii of tbc independeneo of Hootlond, but a resig- 
nation on tim part, ot Hichawi of all those lights wliirh Ifenry had extorted from Wllliain for 
liis ransom. Ju lieu of them Jio received XlO.OtlO, prohalily tiio sum whWi William vould 
have {^von to Hisiry. The rospeotive rights of the two crowns were now replaced on ilie same 
footing as formerly; WtllUun was to do to Rlciiard wliatcvor Malcolm ought to have done to 
Richaro’s predecessors, ami Riciiurd was to do to William wbatover tliey ought to hare done 
to Malcolm, according to an award to lio givon by eight barons, to bo oi|ualiy chosen by the 
two kings. Moreover, William was to possess in England the lands which Maleolm had pos- 
sossod, and to become the Uefm man of Iticiiard for all huids for wliich his predecessors nad 
been the liege men of the En^ish kings. 
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portions and sold to new proprictoi's. liichar<l saw ttie success of his scheme 
in the avidity with which the citizens sc^cured their corporate fi'oedom and 
local goveninient, and only rogi'etted he had not more franchises to sell. “I 
would sell London,” he said, “ if I could find a man rich enough to buy it.”'> 
When the means of raising money were exhausted in England, he sailed 
to Normandy to fill his coffers by similar e\iK‘iU<‘nts. 


TUK I’KUHKOUTION OK 'HUO .TEWS 

Before we accompany him on his way to Pale.stine it will be proper to 
advert to the fato of the English Jews. The Jt'ws of (his period were, in every 
Christian country, the sole or the principal banb'rs. As no law exist<‘d to 
legulate the intere.st of money, their profits wer<! enormous; and at the time of 
a military expedition, and especially of a eni.sa(U>, tlunr demands always 
rose in proportion to the number and wants of the Ijorrowcrs. llenc(', sen- 
sible that they had earned the hatred of the pciople, ( h(*y were careful to i l(‘S(>rve 
by the value of their offerings the friendslnp of the prince. In England they 
had grown rich under the protection of the late king; but as Philip of Fraiici} 
had, at his accession, banishcsl thran from his dominions, conti.scatcd their 
property, and annulled th(' obligations of their dc'btors, aii id<'a was con- 
fidently entertained that similar rneasTires would be Tidoptrsl by th<‘ new 
sovenagn. To obviate tli(‘ expected calamity, the Jews had hastem'd with 
valuable prosonis from ev<‘ry county to Loudon; hut Richard — wlw'thi'p h(! 
fonmw the proliability of a popular tumult, or thought that th(‘ir pu'senco 
would pollute the holinoas of the ceremony — ^forliarlo ihoTu to appear lxjfon> 
him on tlie day of hi.s coronation. 

In defiance of this prohibition, some had the temerity to mix with the 
crowd and enter the gates of the palace. Tluy were ('xixjlk'd with insults, 
followed with clubs and stones, and mur<Iore(l by the fury of their pursuers. 
A report immediately gained credit that the king Inul given a gtmi'ral i«!r- 
mission to kill them an<l plunder their pro]i(Trty. The {Topulace jisscinbled 
m great numbers; T?very Jew found in the streets was murdered witlvmt 
mercy, and every house Ixjlon^ig to a Jew was set on lire. If. was in vsiin 
that Richard despatched the justiciar with sevf'ral kniglits to (llsix*rse tlw* 
rioters. These officers were cutu]j<!llnd to fUse for their own safety, and tlwi 
work of conflagration and nmnk'r coutinuod till the next morning. The king 
hanged tlireo of the ringk>aders, on tlie pretrjxt that they had burned the 
hoases of Christians; but Ikt refasisd to irritate his subjecte at the IxTginning 
of Ws reign by acts of severity in favour of a hated tKfople, ami contenteTi 
himself witli issuing a proclamation in which he look the Je.ws luider bis pro- 
tection, and forbade any molestation to be offered to them cither in their 
persons or proprerty. 

This impunity, however, oneoui’aged the enemies of the IsriMdites, and 
the cnisaders in their way to the coast wore careful to imitate their brethren 
in the capital. The excesses at Lynn, Norwich, Stamford, and Lincoln seem 
to have been caused by the impiuse of tho moment ; those at York were the 
result of an organiseil conspiracy. Before sunset on March ICth, 1190 , a 
body of men entenHl tho city, and in tho darkness of the night they attacked 
the hoTise of Benimt, a wealthy Jew who had jicrished in the riot m London, 
His wife and children were massacred, his property was pillaged, and the 
building wiis burned. Tlio house inarkTtd for destruction on the following 
night felongod to Jocen, auotlier Jew ei|ually wiialthy, but who luid (»cap<xi 
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from the murder of his brethren in the metropolis. He had, however, the 
wisdom to retire into the castle with his treasures and family, and was imi- 
tated by most of the Jews in York and the neighbourhood. 

Unfortunately, one morning the governor left the castle; at his return 
the fugitives, who amoimted to five hundred men, independently of the 
women and chUdren, mistnisting his intentions, refused him admission. In 
conjunction with the sheriff he called the people to his assistance; the fort- 
re^ was liesieged night and day; a considerable ransom was offered and 
rejected; and the Jews in their despair formed the horrid resolution of dis- 
appointing with their own liands the malice of their enemies. They buried 
their gold and silver, threw into the flames everything that was combustible, 
cut the throats of their wives and children, and consummated the tragedy 
by stabbing each other. The few who had not the courage to join in this 
bloody deed told the tale from the tvsiUs to the as.sailauts, and to save their 
lives implored permission to receive baptism. The condition was accepted, 
and tlie moment the gates were thrown open they were massacred. The con- 
querors then marched to the cathedral, extorted from the officers the bonds 
which the Jews ha<l deposited with them for gi'oater .security, and making a 
bonfire burned them in the middle of the nave. These outrages brought the 
chancellor to York; but the principal offenders fled into Scotland, and ho 
contented himself with depo.sing the sheriff and goveraor, and taking Uie 
recognisances of the citizens to appear and answer in the king’s court. In 
narrating so many horrors, it Is a consolation to find them uniformly repro- 
bated by the historians of the time. If the ringleaders endeavoured to 
inflame tlui passions of the populace by religious considerations, it was merely 
as a cloak to their real design of sharing among tlicmselves the spoils of their 
victims and of extinguishing their debts by destroying the .securities together 
with the persons of their creditoi's.'^ 


luniARD IX sioinv 

It was mid-summer m 1190 before Ilichard and Philip set out on their 
great expo<lition. Ilichar<l procce<led from Tours, Philip from Paris. Tliey 
met at V<Szelay, jukI thence marched to Lyons. The arrowy Xthonc was with 
<lifficulty crossed. Tlio pavilions of tfie a-ssociated armies were at length 
pitd««l in tlu! meadows on its bank. The leaders and their followers here 
scparal(‘(l. llichard took the roiul to Marscilk's. llis fleet had not appeared. 
His inn)atienc<! drove him onward; ami he left liis army, coasting along the 
ItfiHan shores, till he reached Messina. His fleet was there before him. At 
M(.*.ssina he engjiged in a qujirreJ with the prince and the people. Tlie king 
of h’rauce, who had arrive<l before Hichanl, wisely kept aloof from these dif- 
ferences. It was lUcJiard’s ijersonaJ quarrel about the dower of his sister: 
and it was at hist ended by the payment of forty thousand ounces of gold 
W Tancred, the king of Sicily, and by the betrothal of Arthur of Brittany, 
we nephew of llichard, to the cLiughter of the Sicilian king. Fitan this 
period Philip Augustus saw In Richanl the haughty assertor of his private 
interests, ami he uovotod himself to the mlvancement of his own rival inter- 
ests, which fmaliy expdled the kings of Phigland from Normandy. « 

Richard and Philip, though icaJous of each other, contrived to mask their 
real fedings. and spwit the winter in apparent amity. But soon another 
subject of dissension arose. Richard had offered his hand to Berengaria. 
the daughter of Sancho, king of Navawe ; and bis mother Eleanor had arrived 
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with the princess at Naples. PHlip iininediately brought forward the claim 
of his sister Ailelais, who had for so many years been espoused to the king 
of England; but Richard declared that he would never marry a woman who 
had been, as he could prove, the mistress of his father. During the dispute 
Tjuicred put into the liands of the king a letter which he pretended to nave 
received from Philip, containing proposals for a confederacy against Richard; 
and Philip, when it was shown to him, pronounced it a forgery, an unworthy 
artifice to countenance the English monarch in his rejection of Adelais. At 
length it was agreed that Richard should be released from his contract with 
the French princess, tliat he should pay to Philip 10,000 marks by instalments 
in the course of five years, and that at his return from Palestine he should 
restore Adelais, with the strong places which he held as her marriage portion. 
Some dajnj lato the king of Franco sailed for Acre. Richard accompanied 
him a few miles; then tunuug to Reggio, took on board Eleanor and Bcren- 
garia, and conducted them to Messina. 

At length the king bade adieu to Sicily with a fleet of fifty-three galleys 
and one hundred and fifty other ship.s. Eleanor had returned to England ; 
the queen of Sicily and the princess of Navarm accompanied the expedition. 
Nine months had already elai>s(Kl since Richard commenced his journey, and 
yet, though he was but a few days’ sail from the Holy Land, tins impetuosity 
of his character led him to wjuandor away two more months in a very differ- 
ent enterprise. His fleet had been dispersed by a tempest, and when h(‘ 
reached Crete, twenty-five ships w<‘re missing. Uo procmled a.s far as 
Rhodes; but being detained there by sickness, despatched some swift sailing 
vessels to collect the stnigglcrs. From those ho learned tliat two ships hid 
been stranded on the coast of Cyprus, that the wrecks had been plundered 
and the crows llxrown into prison. As soon as his health would allow, he 
sailed to Limasol, and found before the port the vessel which carried his 
sister and Berengaria. They had been invited to land by Isaac, a prince of 
the Comnenian family, who styled himself emperor of Cyinrus ; but, distrusting 
the faith of the tyrant, had remained in the open sea awaiting the arrival of 
Richard. He immediately demanded satisfaction for the treatment of the 
crusaders, and received an absolute refusal. 

Isaac had mamied six galleys for the protection of tlie harbour, and had 
drawn up his forces along the beach. After a sharp contest the galleys wore 
taken; Richard landed with his usual imixituositjr, mul Limasol was taken. 
The next day Isaac suffered himself to be suri)rlsed in his camp by the activity 
of the invaders, and escaiied with difficulty to Nicosia. Humbled by these 
disasters, and disheartened by the defection of the Cypriots, he condescended 
to sue for a conference, which was hold in a plain Wore Limasol. After 
much conversation, it was agreed that Isaac should pay 3,500 marks of gold: 
that he should do homage to the king of Engltuid; should resign to hun all 
his castles; should serve with five hundred Imights in the holy war; and at 
his return, if he had given satisfaction to his new lord, should be reinstated 
in the possession of his dominions. But the Cypriot soon repeulod of his 
facility, and escaped in the night from his guards. Resistance, however, 
was fruitless. Another battle was lost ; Nicosia surrendered ; and his daughter, 
on whom he doted most tenderly, fell into the hands of the conqueror. With 
a broken heart he left the strong fortress of St. Andrea, and throw himself at 
the feet of Richard, who orderod him to bo bound in chains of silver, and to 
bo confined in a castle on the coast of Palestine. 

It was at Limasol that the king married Berengaria, who was anointed 
and crowned by the bisliop of Evreux. Hero also ne received a visit from 
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Guy de Lusigimn, the unfortunate king of Jerusalem. Guy had worn that 
crown in right of his wife Sybilla; but at the siege of Acre he foimd a 
clangeroiis competitor in Conrad, the marquis of Monuerrat and prince of lyre. 
Sybilla was dead; and Conrad, who had married her sister Isabel, contended 
that the crown could no longer belong to Lusi^an, but had descended to 
himself as the husband of the real heiress. Philip, who had reached Acre, 
espoused the cause of Conrad; and this alone would have been a sufficient 
reason with Richard to support the interest of his rival. He received Lu- 
signan with honour, acknowledged him for king of Jerusalem, and gave him 
2,000 marks to relieve his present necessities. 


ItlCfLUm ftlOACHKS PALfiSTINE 

Richard at length set sail from Cyprus, on the 5th of June, 1191 . Nearly 
a year had passed since he and Philip had met on the plains of V6zelay. 
During that period, and for a year previous. Acre had been in vain besieged 
by the Christian host. As the English fleet approached the city, Richard 
^zed upon the high tower, and then the smaller fortresses showea him their 
formidable fronts. There he saw the Christian hosts encamped in the plain; 
but on the distant hills, beyond the besiegers, was the mightjr army of Saladin, 
whose standard waved amongst innumerable tents, the bright colours of his 
{lavOions jittering in that summer sim. As Richard landed, a shout of joy 
w(‘nt up from the crusaders’ camp, with the clang of trumpets and the loud 
chorus of national songs; and tlie night was passed in dance and revelry, 
amidst an illumination of waxen torches which lighted up the whole valley. 
The English khig, having heard that the king of Prance had made liberal 
donations to his soldiers, proclaimed a higher rate of pay for evei'yone in his 
service, of whatever nation. But an intermitting fever checked his activity, 
and he waited for the arrival of some more men from England. 

Philip led his troops to an assault of the city, and was repulsed. As Rich- 
ard regained his strength the attacks were more vigorous. The battermg- 
ram was brought up to shako the mas.sive walls ; and amidst its heavy strokes 
the Turks shouted and filled the air with the noise of their gongs, so that 
Saladin, on the distant hills, should hear the signal and come to their relief. 
The crusaders had to as.saU the city and to defend themselves. Day by day 
there were desperate battles in the trenches. But still the siege went on. 
The Greek fire was rained from the walls of Acre on Uie besiegers; and the 
liesiegers cast large stones amongst the besieged from their cumbrous ma- 
chinas. All the various machines were plied night and day. But more for- 
midable was the approach of famine, ^adin could not penetrate the lines 
of the crusaders to supply the brave defenders of Acre witli new stores. After 
long negotiation it was aipecd that the city should bo surrendered, a certain 
ixirtion of the garrison being left as hostages for the performance of the con- 
ditions of capitulation, the most important in tlie eyes of the erusadem being 
that Saladin should restore the holy cross. The '^Turks worn also to pay a 
large sum of money, and set at liberty fifteen hundred Christian captive. 

Philip of Prance, after the capture of Acre, resolved to return home. A 
furious bigot, who had, in the beginning of his reign, banished everyone from 
his dominions who dared to gainsay the laws of the churchy he was yet the 
crafriest of politicians. He nad measured hunsolf with Richard, and had 
found that the subtlety of the fox might bo as effectual as the rage of the 
lion. He had borne indignities from ban. He was jealous that amongst all 
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the host of the crusaders “ there was not of him a word, but all of Richan! 
the king.” He W his own schemes to pursue in the absence of Richard 
from his continental dominions. The duke of Normandy bound his feudal 
superior, by the customary oaths, not to make war upon Ms territories while 
he was not there to defend them; and the king of France left ten thoasand 
soldiers under the command of Riclrard. But they parted in anger and mutual 
hatred. The crusaders regarded PhOip as a deserter. If he had remamed, 
perhaps his policy, if not his religion, might have saved the Christian character 
from the eternal disgrace of one of the atrocities of the “lion-hearted.” We 
shall not trust oursdves to narrate this crowning honur of the siege of Acre 
in any other words' than in those of the clironicler, Geoffrey de Vinsauf,^ 
who was himself a crusader, 

Saladin had delayed to restore the cross within the time ngixied, and he 
had asked finther time. “When it became clearly evident to King Richard 
that a longer period liad elapsed tlian had been fixed, and that Saladin was 
obdurate and would not give himself trouble to ransom the hostages, lx* 
called together a council of the chiefs of the peoj^le, by whom it was rasolvcd 
that the hostages should all bo hang<*d, except a few nobles of the higher class, 
who might ransom themselves or Ixi (jxchanged for some Christian captives. 
King Rmhard, aspiring to destroy tlie Turks root and brancli, an<l to j)uuish 
their wanton arrogance, as well as to uIkiIIsIi tlio law of Moliammod and to 
vindicate the Christian religion, on the Friday after the Assumption of tlx! 
blessed Vimn Maiy, ordered two thousmid seven hundred of tire Turkisli 
hostages to be led forth from the city and hanged; his soldiers marched for- 
ward with delight to fulfil his commands, and to retaliate, witli the assent 
of the divine grace, by taking revenge ujwn those who had destroyed so 
many of the Cfuistians with missUos from bows and arbalasts.” 

In the guilt of Richard the duke of Burgundy participated, by msussa- 
cring the prisoners who had been taken under the baimer of France. Saladin 
retaliated by the decapitation of his Christian prisoners. After tliis mutual 
slaughter, Richard led his army, now reduced to thirty thousand men, by the 
line of the coast to Jaffa. They marched, as in tlus time of King Stephen, 
with a high standard on a wagon. Pack-horses and loiMled wains went slowly 
on by this difficult path on the side of the sea; and the Sarjicons, who hovcrell 
round their march, often attacked the troops and plund<ircd the baggjigc. 
The cnisaders were moving on amidst sacnsl localities, and CaiK'maum and 
Caesarea were familiar ixanuis, at loiist to the priests who marched with them. 
During the night tliey were stung l)y vraiomous re])til(is; and when again on 
their marcM tiJO troops of tlic indefatigable bidadin hovered arouiul them — 
Turks and Bedouins — darkening tlrn air with thesir showera of arrows. “The 
strength of all paganism,” says Vinsauf,* “had gatherwl together from Da- 
mascus to Persia, from the Mediterranean to the K»i8t.”« 


THW UBTUllN AND (UJTUUE Olf RICHARD 

Thus terminated the crusade. If Jerusalenx could liave Ixjen won by per- 
somd strength and bravery, it might have been won by Richard. His exploits, 
so superior to those of his fedlows, threw a splendour around him which 
endeared him to the C*hristians and extorted the admiration of the infidels. 

’ This work, Itimrarium perigrijufrum ei gtiHta regk Rieardi, etc., was formerly attributed to 
Cksofixey, hut recoot reHearch has fdtown tiuit it is in Iar{;o part a Imnsktion of thn hVeneii p(H>ni 
by Ambrose — Uestoire de ta guerre eainle. 
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But the little influence which they had on the issue of the expedition will 
justify a doubt whether he possessed the talents of a general. & seems to 
Lave been content with the gloiy, without the advantages of victory ; his fickle- 
ness prevented him from pursuing for any time the same object; and his pas- 
sionate temper made him fitter to promote dissension than to procure una- 
nimity among his associates. As soon as his health would permit he paid his 
debts^ satisfied the claims of his followers, and sailed from Acre. The next 
morning he turned to take a last view of the shore, and with outstretched 
arms exclaimed: “Most holy land, I commend thee to the care of the AJ- 
mightsr. May he_ grant me life to return and rescue thee from the yoke of 
the infidels!” His fleet, with his wife, sister, and the princess of Qyprus on 
board, had sailed some days before, and reached Sicily without any accident. 
The king followed in a single ship, and took a different course; but his prog- 
ress was often retarded by contraiy whids, and a month had elapsed before 
he reached the Isle of Corfu. 

Hero li(‘ hired three coastuig vessels to cany him and his svutc, consisting 
of twenty persons, to Ragusa and Zara. What route he meant afterw'ards 
to pursue is uncertam; but he was aware that the king of France had con- 
tcdcrated with his brother John to dispossess hun of his dominions; that 
Henry, the emperor of Germany, the rightful heir to Sicily, was irritated by 
his league with Tancred;^ and tiiat many princt's, the relations of CJonrad, 
had professed themselves hostile to him, as the supposed murderer of that 
nobleman. lienee, as he liad assumed the garb of a pilgrim, and sought to 
<lisguise liimsolf by tlie length of his lieard and hair, it is probable that lie 
lioped to eross the Contiuout unknown, and to elude by artifice the snares 
of his enemies. Howov<»r that may be, he was driven by a storm on the coast 
of Istria, betwam Aipuleia and Venice, and proceeded towards Gortz, the 
residence of Meinliard, a nejihc'W of Conrad. One of his pages appeared be- 
fore that ehioftaiii with a present of a valuabh* ruby, aiul solicited a passport 
for Baldwin of Betliuue, and Hugh, the merchant, pilgrims returning from 
Jonisale'iu. “'Hie prescait,” he exclaiim*<l, “is the prmmt of a prince. He 
must be King Richard. Tell him ho may conic to me in jxiacc.” Tlie pre- 
Uiuded pilgrim, liowever, was suspicious of danger, and, having bought horses, 
fled in tlio night. Baldwin and seven otliers mnainod, and were seized by 
Meinhard, who immediately siait a messenger with the infomiation to his 
brother Frc<lcrick of Betosow. 

The king had reached I’ltiisacli, wlwai he was diseoveral by a Nonnan 
knight in tlie service of Frodorick; but mindful of his <luty to his native 
soveivign, tlie knight warned him of his datig(‘r and endeavouiwl to conceal 
his arrival. Though six of his companions were taken, llichairi escaped with 
one knight and a boy acquainted with tlic language. Tliey travelled three 
<lays ami iiiglihs without entering a house or purehasiiig provisions, and found 
themselves on die fourth day at Erdhurg, in the nei^ibourhood of VioJina. 
The boy was sent to market. By the display of his money ho excited cuiiosity, 
but he elinled every inquiry by answering uiat his master was a rich merclmnt 
wlio would arrive in throe days. Richard, though awan- of his danger, was 
too weak to prowKJuto his journey. The boy was again si'ut to market, was 
Hoizod and put to die torture, and at last revejd<‘d the name and retreat of 

* IIo liod marriwl <>>UHta>isift,i)io true heir at the dc'ailt of Kin|{ WiHioni, her brother, end 
had proparod to aasort her right, at tlie time that lliehard made the league offensive and de- 
fonrfve with Tonored, and apiroed to maiw his nwphcw to Taaorod’s daughter. Witiun a 
fortnight after the king’s depmure from Messina, Henry entered CampanUi rad pn>ee<>d^ 
»s far an Naples, where the heat rad mckuesa almost destroyed his anny. Hence arose the 
enmity of the emperor to Richard. 
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the king. "When Richard saw his house surrounded by araaed men, he drew 
his sword and refused to yield to anyone but their chieftain. That chieftain 
immediately appeared — ^Leopold, duke of Austria; the same Leopold whom 
he had treated with the most cruel insult in the town of Acre, and who, as 
brother-in-law to Isaac, conceived himself entitled to revenge the wrongs of 
that unfortunate monarch. He received the king’s sword, and committed 
him to Ae care of a baron named Hadmar, to be closely confined in the castle 
of Dumstein.^' 


ENGIiAND nOEINO THE CEUSADB 

When Richard left England, early in December, 1189, he left the kingdom 
in the charge of two prelate, William of Longehamp, bishop of Ely, and Hugh 
of Puiset, bishop of Durham, as joint Justiciars. He could not have chosen 
two representatives less fitted to work satisfactorily together, Hugh was a 
member of a rich old family of Champagne, a cousin of the king, and with 
very exalted ideas of his own lineage and position. William was a Norman, 
probably of gentle birtii, but a s<ilf-niade man, and accordingly laughed at 
by his Norman associates as a parvenu. Then, too, he was proud, lUTogaiit, 
and ambitious, with a contempt for the English and all things English. Thus 
he was likely to find opposition both among the Norman nobles and the 
. English gentry and middle cin&ses. 

But Co Richard he was loyalty itself. Before the king left Normandy 
the two bishops had quarrelled, and Richard settled matters by making Long- 
champ. already chancellor, sole justiciar. At tho same time die office of 
papal legate was conferred upon him. At Richard's departure he was prac- 
tically supreme in both church and state. At once his conceit and arrogance 
began to alicnato from him oven those loyal supporters of tho king who would 
ordinarily have stood by him. Ho assumed royal airs, travelled about and 
held his court in regal pomp, and by his personal display called forth derision 
from the Noniians. His hatred of the English was reciprocated. It was at 
this point that John, who had been released from an oath to roniaiu out of 
England during his brother’s absence, crossed the Channel, and gathered 
together in an opiwsilion court at Lancaster all those whom Longcliamp 
had alienated. 

John had looked with great favour on Richard's project of going to the 
Holy Land. Kin^ had gone on crusades before and iuod never come back. 
It was more than likely, thouglit John, that Richard’s valour and impetuosity 
would lead to his death, and in that event John was dotenninod to succeed 
liim. To bo sure, Arthur of Brittany, the son of his elder brother Geoffrey, 
had a better right, but Arthur was a meie child, and it had often happened in 
England before that a child, although tho nearest heir to tho throne, liad boon 
.sot aside for a man. Whether Richard really intended Arthur for his suc- 
cessor, or whether he directed Longchomp to forward that prince’s cause as 
an offset to John’s known ambition, is not clear, but the justiciar’s actions 
made it evident that tho king preferred his nephow to his brother. For a 
time the influence of Queen Eleanor prevented John’s openly opposing the 
bishop, but ill 1191 ^e joined Richard with Borengaria at Messina; and John, 
thus relca.sed from restraint, soon found an opprtunity of standing forth 
as protector of the nation against the unpopular justiciar.® 

For some offence, real or pretended, Longohamp had .condemned Gerard 
do Camville to lose the shrievalty, with the custody of tho castle of Lincoln; 
bat while he besieged that fortress, John, at the head of a numerous army. 
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surprised the royal castles of Nottingham, and Tickhill, The chancellor was 
taken unawares ; finding himself unequal to the contest, he offered to negotiate : 
and after the rejection of several proposals, it was mutually agreed that a 
certain number of the king’s castles should be placed in the custody of different 
barons, who should be sworn to preserve them for the king during his life, and 
to deliver them to John in the event of the king’s death. 13y &is arrangement 
the prince gained one important step towards the object of his ambition, while 
the chancellor was still allowed to retain the exercise of the royal authority. 

This quarrel was succeeded by another, still more ^sastrous to Longc^mp. 
Geoffrey,^ the king’s natural brother, had been appointed to the archiepiscopal 
sec of York; but liichard, though he had remitted his displeasure agamst the 
new prelate in consideration of a large sum of money, compelled him to swear 
that he would continue to reside on me Continent [for a period of three years]. 
Ho was, however, consecrated, in virtue of a papal mandate, by the archbishop 
of Tours, and lia.stened to England to obtain the TOSseasion of his church. 
The chancellor had given orders that on his arrival no should be required to 
take an oath of allegiance, or to quit the kingdom immediately. Geoffrey 
eluded the ofiRcers; took refuse in the church of St. Martin; and, when the 
requisition was made, haughtily replied that he should never submit to the 
orders of that traitor, the bishop of Ely. For tliree days his asylum was 
respected ; on the fourth he was conveyed by force to the castle of Dover. At 
the solicitation of the bishop of London Lougchamp allowed him to l)c released 
and to repair to the capital. 

'The news of this event was received with pleasure by Jolm and his party. 
Tliat prince, who had hitherto regarded his illegitimate brother as an enemy, 
now pretended to feel for him the most tender affection. He wrote to all 
the bishops and barons to assemble at Reading; while Longchamp, by other 
letters, forbade them to accept the invitation of a prince whose object it was 
to disuihcrit his sovereign. The assembly, however, was held; John and 
Geoffrey met, wept, and embraced. Two very suspicious papers were pro- 
<luccd and road, both purporting to b<} lottoi’s from liichard; the one forming 
a coimeil of r^ency, with the archbishop of Rouen as president,® the other 
absolving Goolfroy from his oath and allowing him to visit his diooese. 'ITie 
chancellor had en^ed to appear boforc tliem. Ho had even collected a 
formidable anny; but distrust and terror induced him to floe from Windsor 
to London, where he exhorted tlic citizens to shut their gates a^nst the 
king’s enemies; and, finding them disinclined to obey, retired into tiie Tower, 
lie was followed to the capital by his pmmiers, who obtained admission, on 
taking an oath to be faithful to Richard and to maintain the francliiscs of 
the city. 

Ixmgchamp, in a council held at St. Paul’s, was condcumod to resign the 
office of justiciar, to surrender all the royal castles but throe, and to give 
security that ho would not leave the kingdom till he had fulfilled these con- 

t* Go(i0roy aocitis to have boon his fathor’a favouriio son till ho was supplanted by John. 
PfiHHossocl of wl iho vigour and ambition of the Viant.‘tg(!iiota, bo aiirank from tho doncal life 
into which he W4U4 fon'od. In neininfiting him to tiio koo of York Richard woe faithfuDy 
carrying out his father’s last wrnhes, but ho was prohal>ly at Imart glad thus to shut him 
forever irom any chance of aiUuniug tho throne upon which liichard unjustly suspected him 
of having clcsigns. ‘'Geoffrey,” «a;^ [<ate Norgato,^ never did anything to Justify the sus- 
picion, but Khowwl on the contrary every disjmtion to act loyally towards both his brothers, 
J th^ wouUI but liavc twied with equal loyafty towards him. ] 

p Ttkci archbishop of ilouim, Walter of (?outanccs, liad been sent by Hichard from Messina 
as a mediator, in tho previous year. Exactly what his Instructions ware it is impossible to say, 
but it is quite likely tliat one idtemativo providod for the dismissal of Lonj;;champ as justidar. 
It was this lotior of instructions appaienily tliat the archbishop produced m this contingency.} 
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ditions. Ho had not boon present ; but the next morning ho met his accusers 
in a field to the east of the city. The citizens mustered in a circle roimd 
the lords, and ten thousand spectators are said to have assembled behind 
them. A long time was spent in altercation. The chancellor defended him- 
self with vigour. He had been a faitliful servant to his sovereign ; ho was 
ready to account for every penny of the king’s revenue. Still he would sub- 
mit to their judgment of the preceding day not that he meant to resign any 
office intrusted to him by his royal master, but because it Wiis useless to resist 
the power which was arrayed against him. He retired to Dover castle, one 
of the three castles reserved for him. Tlience he attempted to esesipe to the 
Continent in the disraise of a monk, but was discovered and brought back. 
He next put on female attire, and proceeded to the beach with a web of cloth 
under one ann and a measure under the other. But his unusual gait pro- 
voked suspicion : on nearer iiuspectiou his beard beti’ayed him ; and the women 
of the place loaded him with insults, till the officers rescued him from tlieir 
fury and conveyed him to prison. Jolm allowed him to cross the sea, and 
appointed the archbishop of Rouen grand justiciar and vice-cliaucellor in 
his place. 


'J’HK CUraVITY OF lUCH.VRI) 

Such was the state of England when tlie news arrived of Richard’s departure 
from Acre. The people, by whom with all his vic(*s ho was beloved on account 
of his valour, were eager to behold the champion of the cross ; but week after 
week tlie pulilic expectation was alternately roused and disapixiintcil. Ru- 
mours the most sinishir mid improbable had begun to prevail, when the secret 
of his detention was revealed by the copy of a letter to the king of France fnmi 
tlie emperor Henry VI. This imiicrial siieculator, for the smn of i‘00.000, 
hod purcliasetl the royal captive from Leoiwhl; and “the enemy oi the 
cinipire and disturber of France,” to use his words, was now lodged in 
diains in one of the castles of the ’E^rol, surroimded by trusty guards, who 
with their naked swords attended him by day an<l watchisl at his Inslside 
by night. 

This intelligence seems to have electrilusl all Euroiic. If the king’s 
enemies rcjoiccil at his disgrace, the clergy and ^xxipk*, all who had admirtsl 
his valour or sighed for the deliverance of Paleslrine, lamented his misfortune 
an<l loudly invoKed hi his favour the iiiterf(>renc<‘ of tlie Vatican. In England 
his subjects renewed their oaths of allegiance; the bishoiis and prelates 
assembled at Oxfonl, and sent deputies to give him advice and consolation ; 
and Eleanor by repeated complaints indufsed Pope Delostiue to pronounce 
the sentonctsj of excommunication and interdict against Ijeopold, and to 
threaten similar measures against Henry, unless he immediately liberate<l 
his captive. There was, however, one man who ommly rejoiced at the intel- 
ligence — Jolin, the king’s brother, who nipaired in haste to Paris, surrendeKKl 
to l^hilip some iiortions of Normandy, did him homage for Uie rest of Richard’s 
eontinontal possessions, an<l ratuniing to England assembled an luroy to 
contend for the crown. But, as the king observed, “John was not n man to 
succeed by force when force was opposed to him.” Tbou|i^ the fidelity of 
the grand justiciar was doubtful, the prelates and borons unfurled the royal 
standard; an armament of forei^i mercenaries was repulsed from the coast; 

[^Of this action ilullain Hays* '^It woHarcmarkablo aHHutnptioii of power by that asAent-* 
bly, and the earhest authority for a icading principle of our constitution, the responsibility 
ol ncinistorw to ptirliament.”J 
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and the pusillanimous usurper consented to an armistice, that he might form 
new plans and watch the course of events. 

At the same tune his confederate, the king of France, having sent a mes- 
senger to Richard to give him back his homage, entered Normandy with a 
powerful army. Several fortresses yielded through fear or treachery; but 
Rouen, the capital, was saved by the exertions of the earl of Essex, who had 
lately returned from the Holy Land. He harangued the citizens; pointed 
their indignation against the perfidy of the man w’ho had turned his back to 
the infidels; and animated their patriotism by the prospect of the desolation 
around them. They courageously repelled the enemy. Even the women 
mounted the walls and poured boiling pitch on the heads of the assailants. 
Philip’s military engines were burned, and the garrison boldly threw open 
the gates and invitetl him to advance if he dared. He preferred to retire, 
and his departure gave a short pause to tlie wai*. 

Longchamp, the chancellor, wlio still remained in exile, was the first to 
discover the prison of his sovereign. By repeated solicitations he obtained 
permission of Henry to conduct Richard to the diet at, Hageiiau. Before this 
august but incompetent tribunal the king listened to the accusations against 
him : that he had confederated with Taiicred to oppose the right of the enifieror 
to the crown of Sicily; that he had unjustly seized the kingilom of Eyprus; 
that he had hired assassms to murder the marquis of Montferrat,^ and that 
he had treated with insult the German nation at the siege of Acre. His manly 
and ixjrsuiisive defence was received by the princes of the diet with applause 
and coinmiscratiou. Even the cold-hearted Henry appeared to relent. He 
ordered the king’s chains to be struck off, showe<l him the respect due to a 
crowned head, and consented to treat about the amount of his ransom.** 


TUK OAn'IVB Kl.va’s DIOFKNCB 


The reply of Richard to the cliargiss brought agaimst him by the emperor 
Henry VX has been preserved. Its simple eloquence must have hatl, as 
the coutemiKirary writers assert, a very considerable influence in securing his 
release!. The reply follows : 

“ I liavc been bom in such a station as to give an account of my actions 
to none but God; but these are of such a nature that I fear not even the judg- 
ment of men, and especially, sire, of a firincc so just as yourself. 

“My connection with the king of Hieily ought not to have ^ieved you; 
1 have l)een able to keep ou good hmns with a man of whose aid I stood in 
need, without justly offending a prince whose! friend and ally I was. As for 
the king of France, I know of nothing that ought to have brought ou me his 
ill-htuuour, except my having been more successful tlian he. Either by oppor- 
tunity or fortune 1 have done those feats which he would have been glad 
to achieve: this is the sum of my crimes towards him. With regard to the 
king of Oypms, everyone knows I have done no more than avenge the injuries 
that I ha<l first received; and, in avenging myself on him, I have freed his 
subjects from the yoke by which ho opprcHse<l them. 1 have disposed of my 
conquest. Was it not my right? And if there w«(s anyone who ought to 
liavc fouml fault with it, it was the emperor of Constantinople, by whom 
neither you nor I have been very kimlly treated. The duke of Austria has 

* To repd tWs chnr^ a letter wjw produeod fn>n> the aiidik or Old Man of the Mountedo, 

the chief of die AHwiHhinH, w1 lo dtH’lamd that be had procured the murder of Conrad in revenge 
for the bijuBtiee offered by that noblmnan to eomeof bis mibjoots. 
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too well revenged the injury of which he complains to reckon it still among 
the number of my crimes. He was the firet to fail in causing his standard 
to be hoisted in a place where we commanded, the king of France and myself 
in person. I punished him for it too severely: he has had liia revenge 
twofold; he ou^t not to have anything upon his mind on tliis score, but 

the consciousness of a vengeance that Christianity 
permits not. 

“Tlie as.sassinatiou of the marquis de Monlferrat 
is as foreign to my character as my presumed an- 
respondenco with Saladin is iinprobalile. I have not 
evinced, hitherto, such a dread of my enemies that 
men should believe me capable of attacking their 
lives otherwise than sword in hand; and I have doms 
mischief enough to Saladin to compel men to think 
that I at least have not been his friend. 

“My actions speak for me, an<l justify itiy caus(i 
more than wonls: Acre taken, two battles won, pai'- 
ties defeated, convoys carried olf, mth such abun- 
dance of rich spoils (with which the world is witness I 
have not enriched myself), indicate sulDciently, with- 
out my .saying .so, that I have never .spared Saladin. 
I have niciiived from him small presents, as fruits 
and similai' tliuigs, which this Saracen, no less com- 
mendable for his iKilitenoRs and generosity ttnm for 
his valour and conduct, hath s(‘nt to me from time 
(.0 time. The king of hVance reanved some as well 
as myself ; and tniwo are the civilitiiis which brav<' 
men during war jx'rform one towards another with- 
out ill e.onserj,uence. 

- “It is said that I have not taken .leru.salen). T 

.should have taken it if lime for it. had beea given 
me: this is the fault of my («iemk»<, not mine; and I belicjve no just man 
could blame me for having <lcfoiT«d an enterjiriso (which cmi always be 
undertaken) in order to afford to iny people a succour which they oonld 
not longer wait for. 

“There, sire, these am my crlmcsl Just luid generous as you are, you, 
without doubt, acknowledge my miioe.euee; and if I am not mistaken, I 
ptipceive that you am alh'cted at my misfortune. 9 



THIS KKLUASR OF TUB KINO 

The prosijcet of liberty mvived the spirits of Richard, who despatchral 
the chancellor to England wiUi a letter to the council of regency. By their 
orders a tax of twenty shillings was imposiHl on every knight’s fee; the plate 
of tlie churches was sold or riideiimccl; one-fourth of every man's income was 
extorted from the clergy and laitjr; and all were usquired to make the king 
such presents as might deserve his gratitude. But, whether it were owing 
to tbe poverty of the nation, or to the peculation of the oHiccrs, Bie amount 
fell short of the sum at which it had been computed; and to supply the de- 
ficiency a second and even a third collection was made in desiiitc? of th(! 
TOurraurs and discontent of tlio people. In the moan time Henry was slow 
to conclude the bargain, as long as it remained in his power to make it more 
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profitable. The negotiation was suspended, and renewed, and protracted; 
and five months elapsed before the terms could be finally iidjasted. 

These were that Richard should pay 100,000 marks for his ransom; should 
restore Isaac, the late emperor of Cyprus, to his liberty, but not to his domin- 
ions; and should deliver the captive daughter of Isaac to the care of her uncle, 
the duke of Austria, Henry in return engaged to sot the king at liberty on 
the receipt of the money; to aid him against all his enemies; and to invest 
him with the feudal sovereignty of the kingdom of Provence, an obsolete 
right, which the emperors had long claimed but had not the power to enforce, 
A distant day was assigned for the pcrfomiauee of these conditions. Eleanor 
and the archbisliop of Rouen, who ixad resigned the administration to Hubert 
Walter, archbishop of Canterbury, joined Uie royal captive; and Richard, to 
bind the emperor more firmly to his interests, adopted the strange expedient 
advised by liis mother, ti an assembly of the German princes and English 
envoys, by the delivery of the cap from his head lie resigned his ciown into 
the hands of Henry; who restored it to him again to be held as a fief of the 
empire with the obligation of a yearly pa 5 rment of £5,000.* Still, no 
reliance could be placed on the faith of the Gorman, to whose rapacity a more 
tempting bait was offered by John and the French monarch. On condition 
that he would detain Richard in captivity, they promised to secui-e to him a 
larger sum tlian had been fixed for the king's ransom, or to pay him at the 
rate of £20,000 for eveiy month of imprisonment. Henry could not resist 
so tempting an offer. He had even the effrontery lo coimiiunicatc it h) 
Richard; but the Gorman iiriiieisj, who had become sureties for the rdleasit 
of the English monarch, upbraido<l their emixiror with his venality, and com- 
pelled him to relinquish his piny. Mom than 70,000 marks wem received on 
the spot, and ho.stages given for the payment of the mmaindcr. 

The king hastily ilesccndod the Rhine as far as Cologne, the archbishop 
of which city conducted him to the port of Antwerp, Here he embarkal on 
board his own fleet. Four days wore coasumed in the intricate navigation 
of the river; during five mom ho wus detained by contrary winds in the har- 
bour of Swine, ojiposite to the isle of Oadsand ; at length he landed at Sand- 
wich amidst the acclamations of his subjects, after an ahsi'iicc* of more than 
four years. 

Though Richard now breathed the air of liberty, his heart could not be 
at ease till he had chastised the perfidy of the French monarch. Two short 
months were all that he could spare to his English subjects ; and these were 
employed, not in repairing the evils caused by his absence hut in devising 
means to extoi-l inoio money from thos<! who had been already inipoverisheil 
by the amount of his ransom. In England he liacl no longer an enemy: 
John's castles of Marlborough, Lancaster, and St. Michael's had previously 
yielded to the king’s officers; and those of Tickhill and Nottingham surreii- 
<Ierod as soon as his return had Iieeu ascertained. In Nottingham was hehl 
a great council of tlie realm, consisting of fifteen spiritual and temporal peers, 
with Eleanor, the queen mother. On the first day Richard took from several 
individuiil.s the offices which they held und('r tlio crown, and sold them lo 
the best bidder. 'Tlie terms which ho pi'oposed were the payment of a con- 
siderable line in the first instance, and an annual rent for the future. 

’Tiiiii oxtraordinaiy tranmotion is rdatod on the best authority, that of Ilov^oUif 
whofie tosthnony seeme to b« eonfirmed by tlio fnet that, on Hoa^» doatilj,IUcJ*aro won 
sQinmoned, Uko any other of the princes of tluj cmjMrc, to vote for a kihg of the xvomans. Ho 
sent deputies, but wisely rosolvco not to trust Ids person in Gtonany a second time. It u, 
however, postible that be may have been summoned as king of Provence. 
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The next day he accused of treason his brother John, and the confiden- 
tial adviser of that prince, Hugh, bishop of Coventry. They were ordered 
to apj)ear and plead to the cliarge within forty days, under the followii^ 
pensutics. The prelate, inasmuch as he was a sheriff, was to be at the king’s 
mercy; inasmuch as he was a bishop, to bo judged by the church. John 
was to be outlawed, and to forfeit all his lands, goods, and chattels. Neither 
of them obeyed the summons, though it was thrice repeated at the distance 
of forty (lays; and then, as John hold lands in Normandy, and was actually 
in France, three peers hastened to the court of his sovereign lord, the French 
king, to repeat the accusation, and to demand judmient a^inst him for con- 
tumacy. On the third day of the council a tax of two shillings was imposed 
on every caraeute of land ; and the military tenants of the crown were nHjuired 
to accompany the king into Normandy after the rate of one-third of the ser- 
vice to which they were bound by their tenures. Ttie last day was employed 
in discussing the extraordinary (luostion whether it was nece.wary that the 
king should be crowned agiiin. In opposition to his opinion it was decided 
in the affirmative; and the ceremony was perfonned at Winchester by Hu- 
bert, archbishop of Canterbury. 


nicrrviti) in nokm-andv 

Richard now Inastened to join his army at I*orfsmoul li. The wind wa« 
adverse, but liis impatience scorned the advice and warning of the mariners. 
He set sail : the night proved dark and tempestuous ; and <h(‘ next morning he 
was liappy to escajio from the danger by returning into the harbour. After 
a tedious delay of a fortnight ho reached Nonuandy, and on his landing wa» 
met by his brother John. That prince, whose [lusillanimlty was eiiual to 
his ambition, implored on his knews the forgiveness of a sovereign whom he 
had so cnudly offcnderl. But ho hod sceunKl a powerful intercessor in the 
queen mother; at whoso request Richard rectuved him into favour, though 
ho sternly refused to restore to him either his lauds or his castles. 

It would weapr the patience of the reader to lead him through a long 
and languid detail of militaiy actions which have cea.sed to be interesting. 
The finances of Philip, as well as those of Ricliard, were exhausted; and belli 
kings were com{K!llc(l to conduct tlmir operations on too ixjtty a scale to pro- 
duce important re.sults. From nuinj la-ssitudo and impotence they often con- 
sented to an armisti(!e; and as often, on prefenee of some real or imaginary 
offence, broke their word and rushed n^ain to anns. At each repetition their 
passions grew more inflamed; the spirit of ndaliution urgerl tluwri to new 
cruelties; and at last ('ach party fnujuenUy put out the ey(\s instead of accept- 
mg the ransom of their prisoners,* Yet so or pially Imlanccd were thoir powers 
of mischief that, after six years of desultory and sanguinary warfare, it would 
have been difficult to dotoriuinc whoso fortune fuwi preponderated. 

The most brilliant action during the contest waa fought between Gisors 
and Courcelles. Philip had marched from Mantes with three hundred knights, 
their esquires, and a large body of cavalry. It was his intention to raise the 
siege of Courcelles; but Courcelles had already surrendered, imd he was met 
l>y Ricliard on the rood to Gisors. After a sharp engagement, ttio French 
fled to tliat fortress; the bridge broke under the weight of tlio fugitives; and 

* Philip had prwpoMwl that th« quarrel Ixitwmi thorn should be decided by live, champiotui 
on each side. Uichard surcaatkally answen'd Umt tu» could have no objection, if the kii^ (»t 
France tuid hiinwlf were to be two of tlic numtier. 
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the king, with twenty knights, all in armour, was precipitated into the river 
Epte. The rest perished. Philip was extricated with difficulty, and owed 
his safety to the devotion of his followers, who gallantly turned on the pur- 
suers, and renewed the battle till all were either taken or slain. Forty barons, 
one hundred knights, and a hundred and forty chargera, covered with aimour, 
were the reward of the victors. Richard communicated the news to his 
friends in England, and boasted with scornful complacency that he had made 
the king of France drmk of the waters of the Epte. 

Before this the fortune of war had supplied him with a still niore pleasing 
opportunity of gratifying his resentment. The bishop of Beauvais, under the 
pretence that he had to support the character of a count as well as a bishop, 
had indulged his martial disposition, fought at the head of his retainers, and 
acciuired the reputation of a bold and fortunate warrior. It chanced, how 
ever, that in a skinnish under tlie walls of Beauvais he was taken by Mer- 
cader, the commander of the king’s mercenaries. A more acceptable present 
could not have been offered to Richard. It was to the influence of this prel- 
ate, then the French envoy to the coui't of the emperor Henry, that the 
English prince attributed the most gallmg of the indignities which he was 
compelled to bear in his captivity — tliat of being put in chains like a criminal. 

The bishop was immediately thrown into a dungeon in the castle of Rouen, 
and loaded with fetters of iron as heavy as his strength could support. In 
despair of softening the king, he had recourse to the authority of the pontiff, 
from whom he received a severe but merited reproof. He had, ^id Ceaestino, 
jHit on the helmet instead of the mitre, and neglected the duties of his sta- 
tion to mix in the fray of battle. And, what added to his offence, he 
had fought against the champion of the cross, who sought only to rocovex* 
his own, and in favour of a recreant prince who in violation of his oath had 
invaded the property of another. Such misconduct rendered him unworthy 
of the protection of the church or the interposition of the holy see. He 
might intercede for him as a friend ; he could not employ authority as a pon- 
tiff. Ricliard soon afterwarils received a letter in which pelestine desired 
him to pity "his dear son, the bishop of Beauvais”: and in return sent to 
the pontiff that prelate’s coat of mail, with the following scroll attached to it: 
“Look if this bo the coat of thy son or not.” “No,” replied the pope, with 
a smile, “it is the coat of a son of Mars, Lot Mars deliver him, if he can.” 
Even the king’s necessities could not subdue his resentment. He refused a 
ransom of 10,000 marks; nor did the bishop of Beauvais recover his liberty 
till Richard was laid in the grave.** 


ENGLAND FROM 115)4 TO 115)8 

On the 12th of May, 1194, Richard crossed the Channel to Barfleur and, 
says Stubbs,s) “England saw his face no more, heavily as from time to time 
she felt the pressuro of his hand,” For the four following years the kingdom 
was governed by Hubert Walto, ai-ehbishop of Canterbury, who held the 
office of justiciar and the position of papal legato. Hubert was an able ad- 
ministrator and a successful financier, trained by his pnelo, Glanvillo, in the 
soliool of Henry II. The measvu'os which marked his justioiarisfcip wore prac- 
tically a carrying out of tlie policy of the first Plantagenet._ Himself an Eng- 
lishman, Hubert conscientiously tried to alleviate the condition of the people, 
rather ^an oppress them; but the constant demands of Richard for gold 
rendered his task a weighty one. But his skill made possible a more equable 
a w.— VOL. aevw. x 
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distribution of the burden, and those who could b^ar it probably had to 
pay more nearly their just share. The sum of £1,100,000, which he is said 
to have sent to his royal master in the space of four years, is evidence enough 
of this, for such a sum could never have been obtained from the nation had 
not the barons and lesser nobility contributed more largely than they had 
been wont to do. One thing Hubert must be credited with, the importance of 
which has often been lost sight of in viewing the justiciar as a mere "money- 
getter” — ^he did more than any man up to his time to teach the people the 
habits of self-government. The election of juries to assess taxes, the dection 
of the grand juiy for the assizes, the choice of representative knights of the 
shires for the transaction of judicial work — all these, and more, Hubert taught 
the people. “The whole working of elective and representative institutions,” 
says Stubbs, <> “ gained greatly under his management — he educated the people 
against the better time to come.”® 

To exactions so frequent and so vexatious as those demanded by Richard 
for carrying on his campaigns on the Continent men did not submit without 
murmuring; and a factious demagogue in the city of London improved the 
opportunity to direct the public discontent against the higher classes in soci- 
ety. William Pitzosbert, or Longbeard, equally distinguished by the length 
of his beard and the vehemence of his eloquence, professed himself “the ad- 
vocate of the people,” but at the same time was careful to flatter the wishes 
of the prince. He did not deny that the war was just and necessary, or that 
the nation was bound to furnish supplies to the sovereign; but he contended 
that the rich and powerful among the citizens contrived means to shift the 
burden from their own shoulders, and to impose it on those who were the 
least able to bear it. He crossed the sea to lay his sentiments before the king, 
by whom he was not unfavourably received; returned in haste to London, 
and by inflammatory harangues from St. Paul’s cross threw the whole city 
into a ferment. Associations were formed ; fifty-two thousand persons bound 
themselves to obey the orders of their “advocate”; and the more wealthy 
inhabitants trembled for their lives or fortunes. Archbishop Hubert thought 
it his duty to oppose the demagogue; and in a meeting of the citizens, ny 
his mild and persuasive eloquence, induced them to give him hostages as 
securities that they would keep the king’s peace. 

Fitzosbert now saw the storm that was gatheiing. With an axe he clove 
the head of the officer sent to arrest him, and fleemg to the church of St. 
Mary le Bow fortified the tower against his opponente. But the people, 
separated from their leader, remained quiet; on the fourth day, the church, 
by design or accident, was set on fire, and Pitzosbert, as he attenmted to escape 
in the confusion, was stabbed in the body by the son of the officer whom he 
had murdered. The wound did not produce instant death; he was hastily 
tried, condemned, dra^d at the tail of a horse to “the elms” at Tyburn, 
and hanged in chains with nine of his followers. His friends pronounced him 
a martyr; and a report was spread that miracles had been wrought at his 
grave. Some examples of severity dispersed the enthusiasts that collected 
around it ; and m a few weeks the doctnnes and the name of Fitzosbert were 
forgotten. His fate, however, left in the estimation of many a foul blot on 
the chwacter of Hubert, for during the contest the right of sanctuary had 
been violated, and that by the order of him whose duty it was to mamtain 
the i mmu nities of the church. This with his other demerits, real or alleged, 
was urged by his enemies on the attention of the pontiff, who in letters both 
to the king and the archbishop insisted that Hubert should relinquish those 
secular offices which he held, and should confine himself to his archiepisoopid 
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duties. He had once already tendered his resignation, and had been mducod 
to withdraw it. Now it was tendered a second time, and leluctantly accepted.^ 
1 he celebrated Geoffrey Fitzpe ter W'as appointed his successor. 

Richard had the satisfaction of surviving his two great persecutors, the 
duke of Austria and the emperor of Germany. To save the lives of his hos- 
tages he liad sent to the former, according to a preceding agreement, the 
pnneess of Cyprus, and his niece, the maid of Brittany. Before they arrived 
Leopold was dead (1195). He had crushed his foot by a fall from his hoi'se ■ 
a mortification ensued; and on his death-bed, to obtain the benefit of abso- 
lution, he consentetl to release the hostages, and to order the restitution of 
the money which he had extorted from the English monarch.^ Henry, for 
a while at least, enjoyed the fruit of his dishonesty. With Richard’s ransom 
he raised a powerful army to prasccute his claim on the kingdom of Sicily 
A torrent of Germans, pouring from the Alps into overran Apulia and 
Campania, and the Sicilians, to escape tlie ravages of a barbarous enemy, 
submitted by treaty to his autliority. 

But the pei’fidions emperor laughed at the obligation of his word; put 
out the eyes of the son of Tancred (the father was dead) ; threw the queen 
Sybilla, her daughters, and tlic principal nobility, into chains; and was fol- 
lowed into Geraiany by a long train of captives, and one hundred and fifty 
horses laden with the most valuable spoils of the conquered provinces. But 
in the second expedition his cruelties excited the empress Constanza to join 
her coimtrymen gainst her husband. Besieged in a castle, he eondescended 
to seek reconciliation, which in a ^ort time was followed by his death. Like 
Leopold, during life he had despised the dictates of his conscience and the 
papal excommunication; in death, like him, he acknowledged his injustice, 
and ordcroil the ransom of Richard to be restored. It is useless to add that 
the restitution was easily evaded by his successor. 


DEATH AND C'HAlUCTEIt OF mCJlUIiD 

It was Richard’s fate to perish in an ignoble (imirrol with one of his barons 
(1199). A treasure had boon discovered on the estate of Guiomar, viscount 
of limoges, and though a part had been offcired to satisfy the king^ he de- 
manded the whole. On the refusal of Guiomar, Richard besieged his castle 
of Ohiilus, and contemptuously rejected the conditional offer of surrcndor 
miwlo by the garrison. It chanced, as he rode round the walls in company 
with Mcrcador, that an arrow wounded him in the loft shoulder. The signal 
for assault wtis iimnodiately given: the castle was taken by storm; and with 
the exe.eption of Gourdon, the archer who had wounded the king, the cap- 
tives were ordered to be hanged as robbers who had detained the property 
of their sovereign. An unskilful surgeon now extracted the head of the aiTo w ; 
and s 3 rmptoms of mortification soon warned the king of his approaching dis- 
solution. He sent for his confessor, received the sacraments with sentiments 
of compunction, and ordering Gourdon into his presence, gave him his lib- 

P Ilubtvt was probalily enough to lay down the oarcH of ofGco. Stubbs s' thinks tltat 
probablv tho refusal of the assembled barons and bishops iu the spring of 1 lOS, to accede to 
Richard's demands— the second refusal of Uie sort recorded in all Englisii history— had somo- 
thine to do with his retiremont. I ( wan at least the occasion of it.} 

> How much had boon received in all is unknown. A portion was spent in building the 
walls of Vienna. But 4,000 marks were oSorcci to tho hostagea at thor departure, to take to 
Richard. Tliey refused the cluugo, lest, if anv part should bo loator stolen daring the journey, 
the king should compol them to make up Uie duticiency. 
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erty, with ono hundred shillings to take him homo. But Mercador secretly 
detained the unhappy youth, and ordered him to bo flayed alive. Richard 
expired in the forty-second year of his age. His body was buried at Fon- 
tevrault at the feet of his father; his lion heart (the epithet had formerly flat- 
tered him) he bequeathed to tlie citizens of Rouen, in gratitude for their 
loyalty and attachment.'^ 

In many respects a striking parallel presents itself between this ancient 
king of England and Charles XII of Sweden. They were both inordinately 
desirous of warj and rather generals than kings. Both were rather fond of 
glory than ambitious of empire. Both of them made and deposed sovereigns. 
They both carried on their wars at a distance from homo. They were both 
made prisoners by a friend and ally. They were both reduced by an adver- 
sa.rj’’ inferior in war, but above tliom in the arts of nile. After spending 
their lives in remote adventures, each jrerished at last near home, in enter- 
prises not suited to the splendour of their former exploits. Both died chDd- 
less; and botli, by the neglect of their affairs and the severity of their gov- 
ernment, gave theii’ subjects provocation and encouragement to revive their 
freedom. In all these respects the two characters were alike; but Richard 
fell as much short of the Swedish hero in temperance, chastity, and eijuality 
of mind as he exceeded him in wit and eloquence. Some of Ills sayings are 
the mo.st spirited that wo find in tliat time ; and some of his verses remain 
wliieh, in a barbarous age, might have passed for poetry. 2> 


THE STORY OP ROBIN HOOD 

“On the 29th day of March,” says Hoverleii,/ “Rieliard, king of England, 
wont to see Clipstoiie and the forests of vSherwood, which he had never seen 
before, and they pleased him greatly; after which, on the same day, he re- 
turned to Nottingham.” Thierry** mtimates that it was something beyond 
the charm of woodland scenery that took Richard to Sherwood in this early 
spring of 1194. The fame of the forest outlaws had, he imagines, presented 
an object of attraction to Richard’s adventurous spirit. If the king of the 
Oritsades and the greenwood king had met, cither as friends or foes, the chron- 
iclers would not, m all likelihood, have been silent on the matter. TIio first 
distinct mention of Robin Hood is by Fordun,** the Scottish historian, who 
wrote in the fourteenth century. He says: “Tlien arose among the disin- 
herited the famous brigand Robert Hode, with his accomplices, whom the 
common people are so fond of celebrating in their games and stage-plays; 
and whoso exploits, chanted by strolling ballad-singers, delight them above 
all things.” Upon these ballads, adapting tlicmsclvos, generation by gen- 
eration, to the changes of language, rests flic only historical evidence of the 
individuality of Robin Hood, beyond this mention by Fordun. 

A theory has been set up by some enthusiastic interpreters of song and 
legend, that Robin Hood, and Little John, and many a nameless outlaw, 
were great heroes who had boon defeated, with Simon do Montfort, at the 
battle of Evesham in 1205. Others make Robin Hood to have liecn an earl 
of Huntingdon. He is the Saxon yooman, Locksloy, of Sir Walter Scott. 
According to Thierry, tlie whole of the band that ranged the vast woodland 
districts of Derby, Nottinghamj and Yorkshire were the remnants of the old 
Saxon race, who had lived in this condition of defiance to Norman oppression 
from the time of Horeward— the same typo of generous robbers and re- 
dressors of wrongs as the famous Cumberland bandits, Adam Bell, Qym of 
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the Clough, and William of Cloudesloy. Without entering upon these contro- 
versial theories, we accept Robin Hood as a real personage. There may have 
been a succession of Robm Hoods, during the long term of Norman tyranny ; 
but whoever he was, and in whatever reign he lived, Robin Hood is the rep- 
resentative of the never-ending protest of the people against misrule — a prac- 
tical protest which set up a rude kind of democratic justice agahist the mani- 
fold atrocities of aristocratic tyranny. _ It was a contest, no doubt, of robber 
against robber, but the popular admiration of the hero of the forests was 
based upon a more enduring principle than the knightly admhation of the 
hero of the Crusades. 

The ballad-singers have outlived the troubadours. The "blind haipcrs, 
or such-like tavern minstrels, that give a fit of mirth for a groat, their matters 
being for the most pai’t stories of the old time, made puiposely for the recrea- 
tion of the common people,”*' — these touched tlie largest s3mipathies of 
yeoman and labourer, even when recitals of heavy wi'ongs and temlile rerlress 
were “slorios of the old time.” For tliey .sang of one who took the goods of 
the rich baron to bestow them upon the lowly serf, and defied the horrible 
penalties of the forest laws, whilst he killed his venison in .spite of carl and 
sheriff. The great body of the people were a suffering race long after the 
difference in suffermg between Saxon and Noiman had pas.sod away. The 
Normans, indeed^ brought into England a contempt for the labouring peopk*, 
the serfs and villeins (by whatever special name called), which (lid not 
exist in any such degree before the Conquest. The peasant was, tmder the 
Norman rulers, in every respect in bondage. His foreign master plundered 
him and hold hun in contempt. His foreign king taxed him by the most 
odious tallage, whenever a penny was put by after the necessities of life an(l 
the e.xac‘tions of the lord were supplied. The humbk'st cabin and the coarsest 
fare were thought almost too g(X)d for the villom. “ Why should villeins eat 
beef or any dainty food ? ’ ’ asks one of the Norman jongleurs. These chantable 
poets give us a pithy proverb : 

II fait h Dicft lumle 

Qui nllnin hmit tnorUc 

(He shamcjs God who raises a villein ) 

Thus the privations of the poa,santry, and the insult*?, still harder to endure, 
went on amidst a smouldering hatred, till the great outbreak of the time of 
Ricliard II. In such compositions as the Robin H(jod ballads the detestation of 
the oppressors was long kept alive. How thoroughly artificial am I extravagant 
are the lyrics and romances of chivaliy compared with these songs of the 
rustics! Of Richard the Crusader the least extraordinary feat is that he tore 
out the heart of a hungry lion, which the emperor of Gc'riuany introduced 
into the royal prisoner’s dungeon. But when tliese minstrels record, not at 
all implying anything to Ricmird’s disadvantage, that ho gaily su])ix'd upon 
the flesh of a young and fat Saracen, having a longing for pork which could not 
be gratified; and that ho caused a Saracen’s head to lie s<irved up to the 
ambassadors of Saladin — we fed how this “sp<icimen of wliat crusaucra were 
Biipposed capable of performing, alUxough totally falmlous, shows,” says Sir 
'Walter Scott, “the idea which the minstrels conceived of such a character, wlicu 
carried to the highest and most laudable degree of perfection.” On the other 
hand, having put aside the exaggerations of the Robin Hood ballads, wo fetJ 
that we are in tho natural regions of poetry, surrounded by adventures that, 
might have been real, and by men that have human hearts in tlieir bosoms, 
when we read the stories of " the gentlest thief that ever was.” Fuller, « who 
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places Robin amongst his "Worthies,” says: “Know, reader, he is entered on 
our catalogue not for his thievery but for his gentleness.” In the most 
popularpoetry of what wc call the rude ages, the outlaw had the same attributes 
of bravery and generasity with which the character of Richard the Lion- 
Hearted has been invested; without exhibiting thase ferocious traits which 
belonged to the chivalric worship of mere brute courage and blind fanaticism. 
The popular notion of a hero is the more refined one, although Robm be merely 
“a good yeoman” : 

So cuiWse an oullawc as ho was one 
Wiis iiiiver none ylouiide. 


ENGLISH SOCIAL LIFE IN EICIIARD’S TIME 

In spite of the tyrannous laws which banded men together in the forests, 
and the oppressions which invested robbei's with Gic character of redressers 
of wrong, the evils of society had some mitigations. The small agricultural 
tenants of the feudal lord; the socmen, who were allowed allotments for 
defeed contributions of labour; and even the serfs, who were wholly de- 
pendent upon one master, without a choice of other service — these had some 
compensating circumstances, amidst a great deal of injustice and a habit of 
life which we now rc>gard as miserable. The duties of those, as well as of eveiy 
other working meniber of tlie community, were in great measure dofeeu. 
Industry was spared many of Uiosc evils of competition which are almost 
inseparable from the stru^les of modem society. The capitalist was the 
Jew; but his mode of dealing suited only unthrifty abbots and plundering 
barons; for when the borrower carno into the gripe of the Israelite, bond was 
heaped upon bond, so that we have a record how a debt of £200 became, with 
accumulated interest, £880 in four years. The yeoman and the burgess sold 
as fast as they produced, and turned the penny as soon as possible, without 
the desire or tlie ability to speculate upon the rise or fall of commodities. 

The military training of all classes gave a sort of distinction even to the race 
of villeins, and kept them in healthfm excitement. The imiversal feeling of 
devotion, and of obedience to one dominant church, lifted their minds out 
of the mere material cares of life. They worn ignorant, in our sense of igno- 
rance. Their religious observances carry with them an air of much that is 
ridiculous and debasing. But they wore not debased by the undoubting 
earnestness with which they confided in their spiritual leaders. The dis- 
tinctions of rank were so clearly defined that no one aspiroil to belong to a 
station above lihn, or to affect to be wliat he was not. The peasantry had 
Uieir holidays and rustic games, on whidi neither the lord nor the priest 
looked unkindly. 

The people of the towns had their indoor amusements, of which gambling 
was the most attractive to high and low. They had chess: but the rattle of 
the dice was far more seductive than the marshalling of bishop and knight. 
The passion of playing for money was so universal that, in the crusade, in 
which all ranks of men were engaged, the kings of England and France made 
the most stringent regulations to keep gambling within limits. No man in the 
aimy was to play at any land of game for money, with the exception of knights 
and the clciw; and no knight or clerk was to lose more tlum twenty shillings 
in any one day. The men-at-arms, and "other of the lower orders,” os the 
lecord runs, who should be found playing of themselves— that is, without their 
masters looking on and permitting — were to be whipped; and, if mariners, 
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wore to be plunged into the sea on three successive mornings, “ after the usage 
of sailors ” These regulations were to prevent the quarrels which were the 
natural consequence of gambling, at this period and in most other poiiods 
when force stood in the place ol argument. We find in an old recoid that 
“John, son of King Henry, and Fulco Guarine fell at variance at chess, and 
Jolm brake Fulco’s head with the chess-board, and then Fulco gave him such 
a blow that he had almost killed him.” 

In the smooth garden la-wns of the towns, and on the village grcen, the 
favourite game of the sixteenth century was kirown m the twelfth or thirteenth ; 
for many “a marvellous good neighbour, in sooth, and a very good bowler” 
of the days of Elizabeth practised the art as it was practised, with little varia- 
tion, in the days of John. The rougher games of the people were a supple- 
mentary part of their military training. Wrestling was the national pastime, 
from London to the Land’s End, from the west to the north. The sturdy 
yeomen wrestled for piizes — a ram or a bull, a red gold rmg or a pipe of wine. 
One of the Robin Hood ballads says : 

What man !)earr‘th him best, ywis, 

The pnze Bliall betir away. 

The quarter-staff was the rustic weapon of the west; but the Tanner of Not- 
tingham, whose “staff of oak was eight foot and a half,” and Robin Hood 
had a bout in Sherwood, long celebrated in song and picture. The sword 
(lance of the Saxons came down to their successors, and held its honoured 
place among popular sports long after the Conquest. The acrobat, who went 
about to market and fair, was the genuine descendant of the Saxon gloeman, 
who made Icnives and balls circle through his hands as adroitly as the modern 
conjuror. The Aiiglo-Nonnan juggler balanced his wheel and his sword; 
and the “ musical girls,” whose attractions Richard of Devizeso denounces, 
tumbled before knight and peasant, as the daughter of Herodias “ tunibloci 
before Herod.” Tlie bearward was not unknown in the towns with his monkey 
and liLS drum; and to the country revel came the tabourer and the bagiiiper, 
the dancers and the minstrel. 

The minstrel was the privileged wanderer. History says that Longchamp, 
the chancellor, was the chief instrument of the release of Ricliard from his 
dungeon in the Tyrol ; but romance w'ill not suirender to chancellor or bishop 
the fame of Blondel, who, searching about for his beloved master, “became ac- 
quainted with them of the castle, as minstrels do easily win aciquaintance 
anywhere.” The English minstrels, we may suppose, did not sing such refined 
verses as those of which Blondel sang one verso before Richard’s prison window, 
and to which the king replied with the second verso. Chester fair, in the 
time of John, was a gimt resort of vagabonds ; for by the charter of the city 
no one could bo there apprehended for any theft or rais(leed excei)t it wore 
committed in the fair. Ranulph, earl of Chester, was a prisoner in Rhuddhm 
castle; and Lord do Lacy, the, comstablc of Chester, by uie hdp of “the min- 
strels of all sorts that met at Chester fair, by the allurement of their music 
got together a vast number of such loose people as, by reason of the before- 

X cified privilege, were then in that city.” Iho minstrels and the loose people 
rmed the warders of the Welsh castle, and released the earl. We have said 
enough to show that oven in the Norman times of unecpml government the 
free spirit of the people broke forth in that mingled temper of frolic and kind- 
ness which hits ever ixKsn their charactoristie, and that under the worst rulers 
there was no very endimng time to bo chronicled when this was not “Merrie 

England.’’^ 
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BEGINNINGS OF PAELIAMBNTARY EBPRESENTATION 

It is in the reign of Richard I that we begin to see the first faint glimmerings 
of parliamentary representation. The one object of the absentee king was 
to screw all the money that he could out of the kingdom for which he cared 
not. The object of nis wise ministers, of Archbishop Hubert among the 
first, was to gain the greatest amount of money for their master, with the 
least amount of oppression towards the nation. Under Hubert’s administra- 
tion chosen bodies of knights, or other lawful men, acting in characters which 
become more and more distinctly representative, were summoned for every 
kind of purpose. How far they were nominated, how far freely elected, is not 
always clear. It seems most likely that in one stage they were nominated 
by the sheriff m the county court, while at a later stage they were chosen by 
the county court itself. In other words, the principle of representation was 
first established; and then the next stage naturally was that the representa- 
tives should be freely chosen. Summoned bodies of knights appear in char- 
acters which are the forerunners of grand jurors and of justices of the peace. 
TTiey appear also in a character which makes them distinctly forerunners 
of the knights of the shire which were soon to come. A chosen body of knights 
have to assess the imposts on each shire. From assessing the taxes the next 
stage was to vote or to refuse them. In 1213 the sheriffs are called on to 
summon four discreet men from each shire, to come and speak with the king 
about the affairs of the realm. When we have reached this stage wc have 
come very near to a paiiiament, name and thing./ 






CHAPTER IX 

laNG JOHN AND MAGNA CHARTA 

[1109-1216 A.D] 

0, now doth Death lino h'w dead chaps with steel; 

The swoids of soldiers arc his toctli and fangh ; 

And now he feasts, mousing Uio flesh of men, 

In undetermined dilTeroncos of kings > , , n r 

SnAKBBPBAKB {King John, Act II, Scene I). 


JOHN S0CCBED8 TO THE TIIRONE (ll99 A.E.) 

Richard had left no logitimate ispuc ^ In the strict order of hereditary 
succession, the crown at his death should have devolved to his nephew Arthur, 
the son of Geoffrey and duke of Brittany, a boy in the twelfth year of hia a^. 
Fonnorly the young prince had boon declared beir-aiiparent ; but his mother 
Constance by her indiscretion and caprice contrived to alienate the mind 
of his uncle Richard, while the aged and politic Eleanor laboured with Msiduity 
to draw closer the bonds of affection between her two sons. Under her guid- 
ance, John had almost obliterated the memory of his former treasons, imd in 
reward of his fidelity had obtained from his brother the restoration of his lands. 
Vinicn Richard lay on his death-bod, John was pitssent; the claini of Arthur, 
though formerly admitted by the king, was forgotten^ and uie eionmg 
monarch is said to have declared his brother successor to his throne and heir to 
one-thiid of his property. John immediately received the homage of ^e 
knights present, hastened to take possession of Chinon, where Richard had 
deposited his treasures, and procoede/l thence into Touraine, Marne, and 
Anjou, the ancient patrimony of the Plantagenote. 

* He Imd a natural son called Philip, who tlio same year muidorod the viscount of Limoges 
because bo liod been the occasion of llichard's death. 

m 
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The French kings had long cast a wistful eye towanls the provinces pos- 
sessed by the English monarchs in Franco. If the ambition of Philip shrank 
before the superior prowess of Eichard, it expanded again at the accession 
of his weak and pusillanimous brother. With Arthur in his possession, he 
determined to fight his own battles, while he pretended to support the cause 
of an mjured orphan; and, having conferred the sword of knighthood on the 
young prince, he travelled Normandy, burned Evreux, and maced gamsous 
in tlie fortresses of Anjou, Maine, and Tourame. An uninteresting war 
ensued; hostilities, at tlie solicitation of the cardinal Peter of Capua, were 
suspnded by armistice; and the armistice terminated m a peace, winch did 
little honoui' to cither of the two monarchs. Philip sacrificed the interests 
of Ai'thm’, acknowledged John for the rightful heir to his late brother, and 
compelled the young prince to do homage to his uncle for the duchy of 
Brittany. 

But the English king hail purchased this advantage by the [laynicnl of 
20,000 marks as the “relief” for his succession, and by the transfer of the 
county of Evreux and several val- 
uable fiefs to Louis, the son of 
Philip, as Uio man-iago portion of 
his niece, Blanche of Castile, who 
was iiiuiKKliatoly married to the 
French prince. I'hat these transac- 
tions might bo valid, according to 
the principles of the feudal jurispru- 
dottcn, a curious farce was enacted. 

John had ucvit porfonned that 
homage which was rc'quisite to en- 
title a vassal to the legal po.ss6s- 
sioiij amloonscquontly to the power 
of disposing of Iiis estates. Philip 
therefore, though ho was already 
master by conquest of several of 
the places coded by the treaty,^ re- 
stored them 1.0 th(5 English king; 
who first did homag<i and swore 
fealty to his sovereign lord, and 
then, being thus lawfully seized of 
his foniign dominions, transferred 
tlie stipulated portions with the 
proiior ceremonies to Philip and 
Louis. 

Had John possessed the spirit 
and enterprise of Eichard^ ho 
might have obtained very differ- 
ent terms from Philip, who at that 
moment was engaged in a warm 
and djuigorous controversy with 
the pontiff Innocent III. Beveral yearn before, while Richard was in captiv- 
ity, no had solicited the hand of Jngeborg, the beautiful sister of the king 
of Denmark. Inmiborg was conducted to Aroions; the ceremony of her mar- 
riage was immediately followed by that of her coronation; and the next 
morning Philip, to the astonishment of the world, required her attendants to 
eouvey her back to her brother. On their xefusal, she was sent to a convent; 



“Tnn Pbnbk” (Scotch vault or covoroU way) 

(Pali of cathwJml (upctcd betwmi llrtu IJilS, iu 
St. Andiowif, 
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and a divorce was pronounced by the archbishop of Rheims under the pre- 
tence of affinity, because she was cousin to Philip’s deceased wife. The king, 
though his offers were contemptuously rejected by several princesses, at 
length found a woman who dared to trust to his honour, in Agnes, the 
daughter of the duke of Meran. They were married, and continued to 
cohabit, in defiance of the prohibition of Pope Celestme, who had annulled 
the sentence of the archbishop. 

To Celostine succeeded Innocent, a pontiff who, to the vigour of youth 
and an unsullied purity of character, added the most lofty notions of the papal 
authority. At the request of the king of Denmark he espoused the cause 
of Ligeborg; and his legate, the cardinal Peter, laid the dominions of Philip 
under an interdict. Thas was to punish the innocent for the guilty ; but it 
had the effect of subduing that obstinacy which had been proof against the 
considerations of honour and conscience. Unable to enforce disobedience to 
the interdict, and assailed by the clamours of his subjects, Philip consented 
to dismiss A^es, to treat Ingeborg as queen, and to submit to the revision of 
the original sentence. In the council of Soissons the beauty and tears of the 
Danish princess pleaded forcibly in her favour ; the objections of her opponents 
were easily refuted; and the legate had prepared to pronounce judgment, 
when Philip informed him that he acknowledged the validity of the marriage. 
Ingeborg derived at the time little benefit from her victory. With the title 
of queen she was confined in a fortress, and strictly debarred from the society 
of any but her own women. After some years they were reconciled. 


John’s second marriage 

The failure of Philip in this attempt to sport with the matrimonial contract 
did not deter John from following his example. Twelve years had elapsed 
since his mariiage with Hadwisa, or Johanna, the heiress to the earldom of 
Gloucester. Interest, not affection, had brought about their union; but her 
estates were of little consequence to the king of England ; and a sentence of 
divorce on the usual plea of consanguinity was readily granted by the arch- 
bishop of Bordeaux. John immediately sent ambassadors to Lisbon to 
demand the princess of Portugal; but before he could receive an answer, he 
saw by accident Isabella, daughter to Ademar, coimt of Angoulfime, a young 
lady who in her early years had been publicly promised and privately espoused 
to Hugh, count of La Marche ^ The king was captivated by her beauty; 
the glare of a crown seduced the faith of the father and his daughter; and 
the unexpected marriage of Isabella and John deprived the princess of Por- 
tugal of a husband, the count de la Marche of a wife. The complaints of the 
one and the threats of the other were equally disregarded. John conducted 
his bride in triumph to England, and was crowned vrith her at Westminster 
by the primate. The next year the same ceremony was repeated at Canter- 
bury, on the festival of Easter. 

It is from this inauspicious marriage that we must date the decline of 
the Plantagenet family. When Isabella was seduced from her betrothed, 
John was lord of the lYench coast from the borders of Flanders to the foot 
of the Pyrenees; in three years he had irrevocably lost the best portion of 

^ Tills contmefc would, according to the doctrine of the time, bind Hugli but not Isabella, 
till it should he confirmed by her after she camo to the ago of puberty. This, it appears, she 
had not done, and A.doinar contrived to get her out of the hands of the brother of Hugh, to 
whose core she had been intrusted* 
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this valuable territory, tlie provinces which his predecessors had inherited 
from Wilham of Nonnandy and Fulk of Anjou. The sword of the count de 
la Marche was indeed too feeble to inflict any serious injury. The arrival of 
John soon restrained his predatory incui-sions; and a summons to appear 
with his partisans m the king’s court warned hnn to look round for protec- 
tion. But he appealed to the justice of Philip, their common lord; nor was 
that prince sorry that the tergiversation of Jolto afforded him a pretext for 
humbling so powerful a vassal. The provisions of the late treaty were in- 
stantly forgotten. Philip received the homage of Arthur (1202) for Brittany, 
Anjou, Maine, and Touraine; the discontented barons hastened to join his 
banner; fortress after fortress surrendered to the confederates; and the heart 
of John sank in desponrlcncy, when an unexpected event arrested the prog- 
ress of his enemies, and gave him a temporary superiority. 

Eleanor, the queen mother, was lodged hi the castle ofMircbeau, in Poitou. 
Its garruson was as weak as its defences were contemptible ; and the glory of 
niakhig her a jirisoner was allotted to the young Arthiu, her grandson. Ac- 
companied by the barons of the province, he invested Mirebeau. The gates 
were easily forced; but the queen, retiring into the tower, refused to capitu- 
late, and found moans to acciuaint her son with her danger. John, roused 
from his apathy, flew to her relief, routed the enemy who came out to oppose 
him, entered the walls together wdth the fugitives, and after a sharp conflict 
compelled the survivors to ask for quarter. Among the captives was Arthur, 
whom he placed under a strong guard in the castle of Falaise. Philip, hav- 
ing bumed the city of Tours, returned to Paris. 


THE P3^TB op ARTHUR AND LOSS OP NORMANDY 

This sudden alteration of fortune had jilaced in the king’s hands the fate 
of his rival. If the voice of humanity pleaded loudly in favour of a nephew 
and orphan, an erroneous policy objected the danger of permitting a prince 
to live, who, tis ho now claimed, might on some future occasion obtain the 
crown. It (Iocs not, however, appear that John fixed at first on the dreadful 
expedient of assassination. Ho visited his captive, exhorted hun to desist 
from his pretensions, and represented the folly of trustirs to the friendship 
of the king of France, the natural enemy of his family. To this admonition 
the high-spirited youtli answered that he would resign his claim only with 
his breath ; and that the crown of England, together with the French prov- 
inces, belonged to himself in right of his father. John retired pensive and 
discontented; Arthur was transferred to the castle of Rouen, and confined m 
a dungeon of the new tower. Within a few months he had disappeared. 

If the manner of his death could have borne investigation, John for his 
own honour would have made it public. His silence proves that the young 

E rince was murdered. Report ascribed his fate to the dagger of his uncle ; 
ut the king of Er^land could surely have hired an assassin without actually 
dipping his hands m the blood of a neplicw.^ His niece Eleanor, the sister 
of Arthur, and commonly called the Maid of Brittany, was sent to England, 
and placed under rigorous but honourable confinement, that she might not, 
by marriage with a rorcign prince, raif» up a new comj^titor for the succes- 
sion of her father. After a short pause the whispers of suspicion were con- 

‘ QiiilJaumo Ic Broton 8aya ho took Arthur into a boat stabbo'l him twice with his own 
hands, and threw the dead body into the river id>out three miles from the costlo. 
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verted into a conviction of the king’s guilt. The Bretons immediately as- 
sembled, swore to be revenged on the murderer, and proceeded to settle the 
succession to the dukedom. Guy of Thouars entered the meeting, carrying 
in his arms a child of the name of Alice, his daughter by Constance, whom 
he had married after the death of her first husband. The princess was ac- 
knowledged without prejudice to the right of Eleanor, now in the custody of 
her uncle ; and Guy was appointed her guardian, and governor of the duchy. 

The bMiop of Rennes then hastened to Paiis to accuse the English kmg 
of the murder; and Philip gladly summoned him to prove his innocence m 
the presence of the French peers. John, however, refused; and the court 
pronounced judgment, that “whereas John, duke of Normandy, in violation 
of liis oath to Philip his lord, had murdered the son of his elder brotlier, a 
homager of the cinwn of France and near kinsman to the king, and had per- 
petrated the crime within the seigniory of France, he was found ^ilty of 
felony and treason, and was therefore adjudged to forfeit all the lands winch 
he held by homage.” 

To execute this sentence, Philip on the one side and the Bretons on the 
other entered John’s dominions. After the reduction of several minor fort- 
resses, it was resolved to besiege chdteau GaUlard, a strong castle built by 
the late king on a rock hanging over the Seine. John, on tlie disappearance 
of his nephew, had come over to England, was crowned a second time by 
Archbishop Hubert at Canterbury, and immediately retunicd to Normandy, 
Though he assembled a numerous army, he seemed a^amod to show his 
face to the enemy: and the task of relieving the besieged devolved on his 
general, the earl oi Pembroke. A bridge of boats, which had been thrown 
across the river, effectually prevented the arrival oi supplies to the garrison. 

To break through this obstacle, the earl planned a combined attack by 
land and water. He reached tlie French camp in the night at the hour ap- 
pointed, and by the v^our of his assault threw the whole army into confusion. 
But the flotilla of seventy small vessels, which had been compelled to row 
against the wind and the current, arrived only in the morning in time to 
witness the repulse of the earl, and retired hastily from the threatened attack 
of a victorious enemy. This was the last effort which the king made in 
defence of his foreign possessions. If we may believe the accounts which 
have been transmitted to us, he sought to drown the voice of his conscience 
in scenes of merriment and debauchery. At Rouen, amidst a gay and volup- 
tuous court, he affected to laugh at the progress of the confederates, and 
openly boasted that in one day ho would teach them to regret the success 
of a whole year. Thus, while his strongest defences were crumbliag around 
him, the infatuated monarch appeared to slumber secure in the lap of pleas- 
ure, till tlie reduction of Radepont, in the vicinity of Rouen, awakened 
him from his lethargy and induced him to flee with precipitation to Finland. 

Perhaps if it were possible to consult some contcr|^orary historian wo 
might discover the true reason of John's inactivity. lie ceidainly did not 
acqmescc in his lo^ with indifference. He complained loudly of the perfidy 
of his opponents; he claimed the intervention of the pope, to compel Philip 
by ecclesiastical censures to observe his oaths ; and he raised forces and money, 
both in England and Ireland, to carry on the war. Probably neither his 
foreign nor his English barons were true to his interests. Many of the former 
he puni^ed by the forfeiture of their lands in England, and of the latter 
by exacting from them a seventh of their income and movables. Yet when 
ho had collected a numerous army at Portsmouth, they unanimously informed 
hiin by the mouth of Archbishop Hubert that they would not embark. 
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At length, after a siege of several months, and when the garrison liad 
been reduced, by ihe casualties of war and tne ravages of famine, to less 
than two hundred men, the gallant Roger de Lacy surrendered chateau Gail- 
lard to the king of France. Falaisc, a place equally strong, and the bulwark 
of Lower Nonnandy, was given up by the treachery of Lupicar, the gover- 
nor, who with his mercenaries entered into the service of Philip. Still the 
citizens of Rouen, Arques, and Vemeuil, animated by a hereditary hatred of 
the French, resolved to oppose the invadera, concluded a league for their 
common defence, and implored by messengers the aid of the king of Eng- 
land. Rouen was soon invested; a refusal of assistance from John threw the 
citizens into despair; and an offer of conditional submission was made to 
the French king. It was stipulated that unless a peace should be concluded, 
or the enemy be driven from the w^alls within thurty days, Philip should be 
ailmitted as immediate lord of Rouen, and the citizens should continue to 
enjoy their accustomed immunities. Aiques and Vemeuil accepted the same 
terms, and in like manner opened their gates on the appomted day. Anjou, 
Maine, and Tourainc followed the example of Nomiandy; and thus by the 
guilt, or indolence, or bad fortune of John were these extensive and opulent 
provinces roannexed to the French crown after a separation of two hundred 
and ninety-two yours. ^ 

Much as it may have hurt the pride of the English, the loss of Normandy 
and the other continental possessions of the English king was an tmqualified 
benefit to the nation. Lord Macaulay puts this fact with great force 
and clearness.® “England’s interest was so directly opposed to the interest 
of her rulers,” he writes, “ that she had no hoM but in their errors and mis- 
fortunes. The talents and even the vhdues of ner first six French kings were 
a curse to her. The follies and vices of the seventh were her salvation. Just 
at this juncture France, for the first time since the death of Charlemagne, 
was governed by a prince of groat fineness and ability. On the other hand, 
England, which, since the battle of Hastings, had been ruled generally by 
wise statesmen, always by brave soldiers, fell under the dominion of a trifler 
and a coward. From that moment her prosfiects brightened. The great- 
grandsons of those who had fou^t under William, and the gieat^andsons 
of those who had fought under Harold, began to draw near to each other in 
friendship. Hero commences the history of tlie Engli^ nation.”** 

But if John had neglected to preserve, he seemed resolved to recover his 
transmarine dominions. In a gioat council at Winchester it was proposed 
and resolved that every tenth knight in the kingdom should accompany the 
king, and serve in Poitou at the expense of the other nine. But though a 
fleet was prepared, though the day of embarkation was fixed and postponed, 
though Jolm proceeded to Portsmouth, and actually put to sea, yet so weak 
was the force which he could muster that he returned to land and abandoned 
the attempt. For this disappomtment he consoled himself during the sum- 
mer by levying fines on the defaulters; and the next year, having secured 
the co-operation of Guy, viscount of Thouars, ho landed at La Rochelle. The 
castle of Montauban was invented; and John was able to boast that he bad 
reduced in a few (hiys a fortress which Qrarlemagne had not taken in seven 
years. He proceeded to Angers, and once more burned that unfortunate 
city. 

But from this state of exertion his mind relapsed into its usual irresolu- 
tion and apathy. He raised the siege of Nantes to offer battle to Philip; 
when the armies came within sight, he proposed a negotiation; and as soon 
as the negotiation was opened slunk away with bis army to La Rochelle. 
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Philip affected to resent the transaction; but at the earnest solicitation of 
the pope’s legate consented to an armistice for two years. John returned 
to England, and in a grcat council obtained the grant of a thirteenth for tlie 
defence of the rights of the church and the recoveiy of his inheritance; but 
his brother Geoffrey, archbishop of York, refused to submit, excommumcated 
the king’s officers, and fled beyond the sea. 


JOHN AND INNOCENT HI 

'This unfortunate contest with the French king was followed by another 
with the Roman pontiff, differing indeed in its object, but equally disgraceiul 
in its result ^ The papal chair was in 1201 filled by Innocent III, who, hav- 
ing attained that dignity at the age of thirty-seven years, and being endowed 
with a lofty and enterprising genius, gave full scope to his ambition, and 
attempted, perhaps more openly than any of his predecessors, to convert that 
superiority which was yielded him by all the Euiopean princes into a real 
dominion over them. [The principle of Imiocent’s assumption of the tem- 
poral power was thus expressed by himself : “ As God created two luminaries, 
one superior for the day, and the other inferior for the night, which last owes 
its splendour entirely to the first, so he has disposed that the regal dignity 
should be but a reflection of the papal authority, and entirely subordinate 
to it.”] 

The hierarchy^ protected by the Roman pontiff, had already carried to an 
enormous height its usuipations upon the civil power; but in order to extend 
them further, and render them useful to the court of Rome, it was necessaay 
to reduce the ecclesiastics themselves under an absolute monarchy, and to 
make them entirely dependent on their spiritual leader. For this purpose 
Imioccnt first attempted to impose taxes at pleasure upon the clergy, and in 
the first year of this century, taking advantage of the popular frenzy for 
crusadeS; he sent collectors over all Europe, who levied by his authority the 
fortieth of all ecclesiastical revenues for tne relief of the Holy Land, and 
received the voluntary contributions of the laity to a like amount. The same 
year Hubert, archbishop of Canterbury, attempted another innovation, favour- 
able to ecclesiastical and papal power. In the king’s absence, he summoned 
by his legatine authority a s 3 mod of all tlxe English clergy, contrary to the 
inhibition of Geoffrey Fitzpeter, the chief justiciar; and no proper censure 
was ever passed on this encroachment, the first of the kind, upon the royal 
power. A favourable incident soon happened, which enabled so aspiring a 
[XMitiff as Innocent to extend his usurpations on so contemptible a prince 
as John. 

Hubert Walter, the primate, died in 1205; and as the monks or canons 
of Christ Church, Canterbury, possessed [or claimed to possess] a right of 
voting in the election of their archbishop, some of the juniors of the order, 
who lay in wait for that event, met clandestinely the very night of Hubert’s 
death, and without any emgS d'dire from the km§, chose Reginald, their 
subprior, for the successor, installed him in the archiepiscopal throne before 
midnighk and, having enjoined him the strictest secrecy, sent him immedi- 
ately to l^me, in order to solicit the confinnation of his election. The vanity 
of Repaid prevailed over his prudence; and he no sooner arrived in Flanders 
than ho revealed to everyone the purpose of his joxmiey, which was imme- 
diately known in England. The kmg was enit^ed at the novelty and temer- 
ity of the attempt, in filling so important an office wilhout his knowledge or 
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consent. The suffragan bishops of Canterbury, who were accustomed to con- 
cur in the choice of their primatej were no less displeased at the exclusion given 
them in this election. The senior monks of Christ Church were injured by 
the irregular proceedings of their juniors. The juniors themselves, ashamed of 
their conduct, and disgusted with the levity of Reginald, who had broken his 
engagements with them, were willing to set aside his election; and all men 
concurred in the design of remedying the false measure which had been taken. 

But as John knew that this affair would be canvassed before a superior 
tribunal, where the interposition of royal authority of bestowing ecclesiastical 
benefices was very invidious, where even the cause of suffragan bishops was 
not so favourable as that of monks, he determined to make the new election 
entirely unexceptionable. [He had lon^ intended the place for John de Gray, 
bishop of Norwich, whom, without waiting to hear from Rome, he now caused 
to be elected and placed in posses.sion of the estates of the see ] Tlie king, 
to obviate all contests, endeavoured to persuade the suffragan bishops not to 
insist on their claim of concurring in the election. But those prelates, per- 
severing in their pretensions, sent an agent to maintain their cause heforc 
Innocent; while the king and the convent of Christ Church despatched twelve 
monks of that order to support, before the same tribunal, the election of the 
bishop of Norwich. 

Thus there lay three different claims before the pope, whom all parties 
allowed to be the supreme arbiter in the contest. The claim of the suffragans, 
being so opposite to the usual maxims of the papal court, was soon set aside. 
The election of Reginald was so obviorndy fraudulent and irregular that there 
was no possibility of defending it. But Innocent maintained that, though 
this election was null and invalid, it ought previously to have been declared 
such by the sovereign pontiff, beforc the monks could proceed to a new election ; 
and that the choice of the bishop of Norwich was, of course, as uncanonical 
as that of his competitor. Advantage was therefore taken of this subtlety 
for introducing a precedent, by which the see of Canterbury, tlie most impor- 
tant ilignity in the church after the papal throne, should ever after be at the 
disiiosal of the court of Rome. 

While the pope maintained so many fierce contests, in order to wrest from 
prmcc's die right of granting investitures, and to exclude laymen from all 
authority in conferring ecclesiastical benefices, he was supported by the united 
influence of the clergy. But no sooner was this point established in some 
toleralilo degrcc, than the victorious leader aspired to centre all power in his 
person. The iiroscnt controversy about the election to the see of Canterbury 
afforded Innocent an opportunity of cluiining this right; and he failed not 
to perceive and avail himself of tlie advantage. He sent for the twelve monks 
deputed by the convent to maintain Uie cause of the bishop of Norwich, and 
commandcHl them, under the penalty of excommunication, to choose for 
their primate Cai'dinal Stephen Laugton, an Englishman by birth, but edu- 
cated in France an<l connected by his interest and attachments with the see 
of Rome. In vain did the monks represent that they had received from 
tlioir convent no authority for this purpose ; that an election without a pre- 
vious writ from the king would bo deemed highly irregular; and that they 
were merely agents for another person, whose rights they had no power or 
pretence to abandon. None of them had the courage to persevere in this 
opposition except one; tlic rest complied with his orders and made the elec- 
tion required of them. 

John was inflamed with the utmost rage when ho heard of this attempt 
of Uie court of Rome, and he immediately vented his passion on the monks 
u- w.— voi,. xvm. ^ 
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of Christ Church, whom he found inclined to support the election made by 
their fellows at Rome. He sent two knights of his retinue to expel them the 
convent and take possession of their revenues. These knights entered the 
monastery with di’awn swords, commanded the prior and the monks to depart 
the kingdom, and menaced them that in case of disobedience they would 
instantly burn them with the convent. Innocent, prognosticating from the 
violence and imprudence of these measures that John would finally sink in 
the contest, persevered the more vigorously in his pretensions, and exhorted 
the king not to oppose God and the church any longer, nor to persecute that 
cause for which the holy martyr St. Thomas had sacrificed his life, and which 
had exalted him equal to the highest saints in heaven. 


THE KINGDOM PLACED UNDER AN INTERDICT 

The pope, fincUng tliat John was not sufficiently tamed to submission, 
sent three prelates, flic bishops of London, Ely, and Worcester, to intimate 
that if he persevered in his disobedience the sovereign pontiff would be obliged 
to lay the kingdom under an interdict. He burst out into the most indecent 
invectives against the prelates; swore by God’s teeth (his usual oath) tliat 
if the pope presumed to lay his kingdom under an interdict he would send 
to him all the bishops and clergy in England, and would confiscate all their 
estates; and threatened that if thenceforth he caught any Romans in his 
dominions he would put out their eyes and cut off flieir noses, in order to set 
a mark upon them which might distinguish them from all other nations. 
Amidst all this idle violence, John stood on such bad terms with his nobility 
that he never dared to assemble the estates of the kingdom, who, in so just 
a cause, would probably have adhered to any other monarch, and have de- 
fended with vigour the hberties of the nation against these palpable usurpa- 
tions of the court of Rome. Innocent, therefore, perceiving the king’s weak- 
ness, fulminated at last the sentence of interdict, which he had for some time 
held suspended over him. 

The sentence of interifict was at that time the great instrument of venge- 
ance and policy employed by the court of Rome; was pronoxmeed against 
sovereigns for the sli^test offences; and made the guilt of one person involve 
the ruin of millions, even in their spiritual and eternal welfare. Tlie execu- 
tion of it was calculated to operate with iixesistiblc force on the superstitious 
minds of the people. The nation was of a sudden deprived of all exterior 
exercise of its rdigion; the altars were despoiled of their ornaments; the 
crosses, the relics, the images, the statues of the saints were laid on the 
ground. The use of bells entirely ceased in all the churches. Mass was cele- 
brated with shut doors, and none but the priests wore achnitted to that holy 
institution. The laity partook of no religious rite, except baptism to new- 
born infants, and the communion to the dying. The dead were not interred 
in consecrated groimd. Marriages were celebrated in the churchyards. 
Every circumstance carried S3auptoms of the deepest distress an<l of the 
most immediate apprehenaon of divine vengeance and indignation. 

The quarrel between the king and the see of Rome continued for some 
years; and though many of the clergy, from the fear of punishment, obeyed 
the orders of John and celebrated divine service, they complied with the 
utmost reluctance, and were regarded, both by themselves and the people, 
as men who betrayed their principles and sacrfliced their conscience to t^- 
poral r^ards and mterests./ 
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John’s ijrish and -wedsh expeditions 

Duiing this period John aijpoara to have conducted himself with more 
vigour and decision than at any other part of his reign. Ho compromised a 
difference with the kuig of Scotland, without any actual warfare. He led a 
great army into Ireland, which had been distracted by the rivalries and 
oppressions of the proud barons who had been deputed to its administration 
since the tune of Homy H. The presence of the English king with a pow- 
erful force was held as a blessing by the native chiefs and the body of the 
people. William dc Braiose, who had received c.Ktensive grants of laud at 
the beginnmg of Jolin’s reign, conscious of liis crmies, hunied to Prance, 
leaving his wife and son m the hands of Jolm. A brief entry in the chronicle 
of Florence of Worcester? tells then’ fate: “Matilda do Braiose and William 
her son were starved to death at Windsor.” The two Dc Lacys, amongst 
tlie most oppressive of the Norman aristficracy in Ireland, also fled to France, 
and subsisted as labourers in the garden of an abbey. After two or throe 
years their rank was discovered by the abbot, and tJirough his uitercessiou 
they were restored to the king’s favoui'. 

Ireland was, before the visit of Jolin, a prey to those lawless outrages 
which are invariably the result of tyrannous government. Dublin was peo- 
jiled in a great degree by colonists from Bristol, imder a grant from Henry II. 
On some occasion of countiy festivity at a place called the wood of Ciuleu, 
when many of these citizens were present, a great body of lawless ixiojilc 
came down from the Wicklow mountains and massacred three hundred men, 
women, and cliildren. Some of the English laws had bi'cn introiluced by 
Henry II, and his grants of laud were according to the feudal tenures, ifohu 
originated some useful reforms. He divided the portions of the kingdom in 
his poasossion into shires, each with its sheriff and other officcre, and ho couicd 
the lirst sterling luoiicy circulated in Ireland. Ho left Jolm de Gray, bishop 
of Norwich, as his chief justiciarj a man of talent and discretion. During 
the troublous future of England in this reign the sister island was tranquil 
and proaperoua.i The expedition to TrcJanfl was followed next year, 1211, 
by an attempt to repress the incursions of the Welsh. John advanced to the 
foot of Snowdon, and there received twcnty-caglit young men as hostages 
from IJowelyu.® 

Mcnuwhile, the danger to which his goveramont stood continually c.x- 
posed from the discontent of ecclesiastics increast'd his natural propension to 
tyranny; and ho .seems to have ever wantonly disgusted all onlcrs of men, 
especially his nobles, from whom "alone ho could reasonably oxinict support 
and aasistanco. He dishonoured their families by his liciiutious amours; he 
published edicts prohibiting them from hunting featlierod game, and thereby 
restrained them from their favourite amusement; ho ordered all the hedges 
and fences near his forests to bo levelled, diat liis deer might have more ready 
ncceas into the fields for pasture; and ho continually lojwled the nation with 
arbitraiy impositions. Conscious of the general hatred which he had hietured, 
be ref mired nis nobility to give him hostages for secuiity of their allogiancfi; 
and tlioy were obliged to put into his hands their sons, nephews, or near 
relations. 

n It wus dttring this interval Uiat John Is mid to liavo sent n deputation to solicit the 
frienaship and alliance of Muhammod An-Ifasir, the Moorish emir in Bijain. Jolm, conUiinixira- 
tios say, went so far os to offer to enibraco Mohaminodanisni— « startling enough pioposai, 
but one that may be easily beUeved of the hhiglLdi king.) 
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John’s ExcoraiuNiamoN and deposition 

The court of Rome had artfully contrived a gradation of sentences, by 
which she kept offenders in awe; stDl afforded them an opportunity of pre- 
venting the next anathema by submission; and, in case of their obstinacy, 
was awe to refresh the horror of the people against them by new denuncia- 
tions of the wrath and vengeance of heaven. As the sentence of mterdict 
liad not produced tlie deshed effect on John, Innocent, after keeping the 
thunder long suspended^ gave at last authority to the bishops of Loudon, Ely, 
and Worcester to fulminate the sentence of excommunication against him. 
These prelates obeyed. 

No sooner was the excommunication known than the effeets of it ajipeared. 
Geoffrey, archdeacon of Noi-wich, who was intrusted with a considerable 
office in the court of exchequer, being informed of it while sitting on the bench, 
observed to his colleague the danger of serving under an excommunicated 
king, and he immediately left his chair and departed the coui’t John gave 
orders to seize him, to throw him into prison, to cover his head with a great 
leaden cope; and by this and other severe usage he put an end to hLs life. 
The bishops, findmg themselves exposed either to the jealousy of the king or 
hatred of the people, gradually stole out of the kingdom, and at last there 
remained only three prelates to perform tlie functions of the episcopal office. 
Many of the nobility, terrified by John’s tyranny, and obnoxious to him on 
different accounts, imitated the example of the bishops; and most of the 
others who remained were, with reason, suspected of having secretly entered 
into a confederacy against him. John was alarmed at his dangerous situa- 
tion. He desired a conference witli Langton at Dover; offered to acknowl- 
edge him as primate, to submit to the pope, to restore the exiled clergy, even 
to pay them a limited sum as a compensation for the rents of their confiscated 
estates. But Langton, perceiving his advants^e, was not satisfied with 
these concessions : he demanded that full restitution and reparation should be 
made to all the clergy. The king, who had probably not the power of M- 
fiMi^ it, finally broke off the conference. 

'Die next OTadation of papal sentences was to absolve Jolm’s subjects 
from their oaths of fidelity and allegiance, and to declare everyone excom- 
municated who had any commerce with him in public or in private, at his 
table, in his council, or oven in private conversation; and this sentence was 
accordingly, with all imaginable solemnity, prouotmeed against him. But as 
John still TOrsevered in his contumacy, there remamed nothing but the 
sentence of deiiosition, and Innocent detennined to dart this la-st thunder- 
bolt against the refractory monarch. But as a sentence of this kind required 
an anned force to execute it, the pontiff, casting his eyes around, fixed at 
last on Philip, king of France, as the person mto whoso powerful hand he 
could most properly intrust that weapon, the ultimate resource of his ghosUy 
authority. And he offered the monarch, besides the remission of all his sins 
and endless spiritual benefits, the property and possession of the kingdom of 
England as the reward of his labor. 

It was the common concern of all princes to oppose these exorbitant pre- 
tensions of the Homan pontiff, by which they themselvos were rendered vas- 
sals, and vassals totally dependent on the papal crown ; yet even Philip, the 
most able monarch of the ago, was seduced by present mterest, and by the 
prospect of so tempting a prize, to accept the liberal offer of the pontiff, and 
thereby to ratify that authority which, if he ever opposed its boundless usur- 
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pations, might next day tumble him from the throne. He levied a great 
army; summoned aU vassals of the crown to attend hun at Rouen; collected 
a fleet of seventeen hundred vessels, gi'eat and small, in the seaports of Nor- 
mandy and Picardy, and prepared a force which seemed equal to the greatness 
of the enterprise. The king, on the other hand issued writs reciuiring the 
attendance of all his militaiy tenants at Dover to defend the kingdom in 
this dangerous extremity. A great number appeared, and he selected an 
army of sixty thousand men — a power invmcible, had they been united in 
affection to their prince and animated with a becoming zeal for the defence 
of their native country. But the people were swayed by superstition, and 
regarded their king with horror, as anathematised by papal censures: the 
barons, besides lying under the same prejudices, wore all disgusted by his 
tyranny, and were, many of them, suspected of holdmg a secret coirespond- 
ence with the enemy: and the incapacity and cowardice of the king liimself 
made men prognosticate the most fatal effects from the French invasion. 

Pandulf, whom the pope had chosen for his legate, had, before he left 
Rome, asked him whether, if the king of England in this desfierate situation 
were willing to submit to the apostolic sec, the church sliomd, without the 
consent of Philip, grant him any terms of accommodation. Innocent, expect- 
ing from his agreement with a prince so abject both in character and fortune 
more advantages than from his alliance with a great and victorioas monarch, 
who after such mighty acquisitions might become too haughty In be bound 
by spintual chains, explained to Pandulf the conditions on which he was will- 
ing to be reconciled to the king of England. The legate, therefore, as soon 
as he arrived in the north of Franco, sent over two knights Templar to dcsii-e 
an interview of Jolm at Dover, which was readily granted : he there repre- 
sented to him, in such strong and probably in such true colouiu, his lost con- 
dition, the disaffection of his subjects, the secret combination of his vassals 
against him, the mighty armament of Franco, that John yielded at discretion, 
and subscribed to aU the conditions which Paudulf was pleased to impose upon 
him. He promised, among other articles, that ho would submit himself en- 
tirely to the judgment of the pope; that ho would acknowledge Langtou 
for primate; that he would restore all the oxilcil clergy and laity who had 
been banished on accotmt of the contest; that he would make them full resti- 
tution of their goods and comiJeusation for all damages, and everyone out- 
lawed or imprisoned for his adherence to the pope should immediately be 
received into grace and favour. Pour barons swore, along with the king, to 
the observance of this imominious treaty. 

But the ignominy of the king was not yet carried to its full height. Pandulf 
required him, as the first trim of obedience, to resign his kingdom to the 
church ; and he persuaded him that he could nowise so effectually disappoint 
the French invasion as by thus putting himself imder the immediate protection 
of the apostolic see. John, lying under the agonies of present terror, made 
no scruple of submitting to tfiis condition. He issued a charter, in which ho 
said that of his own free will, and by the common advice and consent of his 
barons, he had, for remission of his own sins and those of his family, resigned 
England and Ireland to God, to St. Peter and St. Paul, and to Pope Innocent 
and his successors in the apostolic chair; he agreed to bold these dominions os 
feudatory of the church of Romo, by the annual payment of 1,000 marks ; and 
he stipulated that, if he or his successors should ever presume to revoke or 
infringe this charter, they should instantly forfeit all right to their dominions. 

In consequence of this agreement, John did homage to Pandulf as the 
pope's legate, with all the submissive rites which tlie feudal law required of 
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vassals before their liege lord and superior. He came disarmed into the 
legate’s presence, who was seated on a throne ; he flung himself on his knees 
before him ; he lifted up his joined hands, and put them within those of Pandulf ; 
he swore fealty to the pope, and he paid part of the tribute which he owed 
for his kingdom as tlie patrimony of St. Peter. The legale, elated by this 
supreme tnumph of sacerdotal power, could not forbear discovering extrava- 
gant syinptoms of joy and exultation : he trampled on the money which was 
laid at his feet as an earnest of the subjection of the kingdom — an insolence 
of which, however offensive to all the English, no one present, except the arch- 
bishop of Dublin, dared to take any notice. But though Pandulf had brought 
the king to submit to these base conditions, he still refused to free him from 
the excommunication and interdict till an estimation should be taken of 
the losses of the ecclesiastics and full compen, nation and restitution should be 
niade them./ 

THE rmST ENGLISH NAVAL VICTORY 

Five or six days after these transactions Pandulf went over to France, and, 
to the astonishment and great wrath of Philip, announced to him that ho must 
no longer molest a penitent son and a faithful vassal of the church, nor presume 
to invade a kuigdom which was now part of the patrimony of St. Peter. “ But,” 
said Philip, “ I have already expended enormous sums of money on this ex- 
pedition, which I undertook at the pontiff’s express commands, and for the 
remission of my sins.” The nimcio repeated his inhibition and withdrew. 
The French king, however, who was already on the road, continued his march 
to the coast. Philip, who inveighed pubHcly against the selfish and treach- 
erous policy of the pope, would not have been preveutod from attempting 
the invasion by the ^eau. of the thunders of the church, which rumbled over 
his head. 

But other circumstances of a more worldly nature interfered: Ferrand. 
or FerLlinand, count of Flanders, demanded that certain towns which had 
lately been annexed to the French crown should bo restored to him. PhUip 
refused; and now, when he proposed to his great vassals that they should 
continue the enterprise against England, the count of Flanders, the most 
powerful of them all, said that his conscience would not iionnit him to follow 
his lord in such an unjust attempt, and suddenly withdrew with all his forces. 
Philip, vowing he would make hlanders a mere province of France, marched 
after him, ana, taking several of the carl’s best towns on his way, sat down 
with his array before the strong city of Ghent. Ferrand had already a secret 
understanding with John, and now he applied to that king for help. John’s 
fleet lay ready in the harbour of Poilsmouth. Seven hundred knights, with 
a lai^ force of infantry, embarked in five hundred vessels, under the command 
of William, count of Holland, and William Longsword, earl of Salisbury, and 
immediately made sail for tno coast of Flanders. Tnoy foimd the French 
fleet at anchor at Damme.” 

Damme, which was now to be the scone of the first groat naval action 
between the En^ish and French, and the first great naval victory recorded 
in tlie English annals, was at that time the port of Bruges, from whence it 
is about a mile distant, being situated near the junction of the rivers Key 
and Lievo. 

When the French arrived off tliis harbour they offered peace to the inhab- 
itants, who wei'e wholly incapable of deJending themselves against such a 
force; they obtaincil the money which they demanded as its price, and then 
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they plundered the place. Not satisfied with this, they proceeded to ravage 
the country round about; and the sailors, as well as the land forces, were thus 
employed when the English fleet, cruising in search of their enemy, approached. 
The English, as they neared the coast, espied many ships lying without the 
haven, which, capacious as it was, was not large enough to contain them all; 
many, therefore, were riding at anchor without the haven’s mouth and along 
the coast. Shallops were presently sent out to espy whether they were frienefi 
or enemies; and if enemies, what their strength, and in what order they lay. 
Ihese espiors, approaching as if they had been fishermen, came near enough 
to ascertam that the ships were left without sufficient hands to defend ^em; 
and, hastening back, told the commanders that the victory was in their hands, 
if they would only make good speed. 

No time was lost ; they made sail towards the enemy, and won the “ tall 
ships” which were riding at anchor, with little difficulty, the men on board 
only requesting that their lives might be spared. The smaller ones, which 
were left dry when the tide was low, they spoiled of whatever was useful, and 
sot on fire, the sailors escaping to the shore. This done, they set upon those 
tW lay in the harbour, within the haven ; and “hero was hard hold for a while,” 
because of the narrowness of the place, allowing no advantage for numbers 
or for skill. “And those Frenchmen,” says the chronicler, “that were gone 
abroad into the countryj perceiving that the enemies were come, by the 
running away of the mariners^ returned with all speed to their ships to aid 
their fdlows, and so made valiant resistance for a time; till the Englishmen, 
getting on board, and ranging themselves on either side of the haven, boat 
the Frenchmen so on the sides, and the ships grappling together in front, 
that they fought as it had been in a pitched tieldj till tliat, finally, the French- 
men were not able to sustain the force of the Englishmen, but were constrained, 
after long fight and great slaughter, to yield thomselvps prisoners.” 

The first act of the conquerors was to give thanks to God for their victory. 
They then manned three hundred of the prizes, which were laden with com, 
wine, oil, and other provisions, and with military stores, and sent them to 
England — the first fruits of that maritime superiority for which the church 
beS of this glorious island have so often pealed with joy. A hundred more 
were burned, because they wore drawn up so far upon the sands that they 
could not be got out without more hands and cost of time than could be 
spared for them. There still remained a great part of the enemy’s fleet, 
higher up the harbour, and protected by the town, in which Philip had left 
a sufficient force to protect the stores which he had left there, and the money 
for the payment of his troops. The English landed, the count of Flanders 
joined them, and they proceeded to attack the place; but by this there had 
been sufficient time for the French king to hasten, with an overpowering 
force, from the siege of Ghent. The English and their allies sustained a sharp 
action, and were compelled to retreat to their ships, with a loss computed 
by the.Fronch at 2,000 men. But they retreated no further than to the near 
riiores of the isle of Walcheren; and Philip saw the impossibility of saving the 
remainder of his fleet, considemg the unskilfulncss of his own seamen; as 
well as other things. He set fire to them, therefore, himself, that they might 
not fall into the enemy’s hands. Such was the fate of that m-eat naval aram- 
mont, which is said to be the first French fleet mentioned in history; and, 
as if the unfortunate town of Damme which ho had promised not to injure, 
and the foreign merchants to whom his word was pledged Itad not suffered 
enough by the previous spoil, he set the plaoo on fire also, and it was con- 
sumed; and he wasted the country round with firo-tf Philip thus lost the 
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means of supporting his army in Flanders, or of transporting it to the English 
coast ; half fanaished and overcome with vexation, he hunied across his own 
frontiers, leaving Count Ferrand to recover with case all that he had lost. 


JOHN AT VABIANCB WITH HIS BAEONS 

This first great naval victory transported the English people with joy ; but 
with joy was mingled a malicious confidence and presumption in the heart of 
John, who now betrayed a determination to break the best part of his recent 
oaths. Being deteimined to carry the war into France, he summoned his 
vassals to meet him at Portsmouth. The barons went aimed and appointed, 
as if ready to sail; but, when ordered to embark, they resolutely refused miless 
the king recalled the exiles, as he had promised to do. After some tergiver- 
sation John granted a reluctant consent, and Archliishop Langton, the liishops 
of London, Ely, Hereford, Lincoln, and Bath, the monks of Canterbury all, 
with their companions and numerous dependents, returned. 

John and the archbishop met and kissed each other at Winchester; and 
there, in the porch of the cathedral church, Langton gave full absolution to 
the king, who again swore to govern justly, and maintain his fealty to the 
pope. It was, however, clear to all men that Langton placed no confidence 
in the king; and that the king, who considered him as the chief cause of all 
his troubles, regarded Langton with all the deadly hatred of which his dark 
character was capable. John now set sail with a few ships, but his barons 
were in no hurry to follow him, being far more eager to secure their own literties 
than to recover the king’s dominions on the Continent. They said that the 
time of their feudal service was expired, and they withdrew to a great council at 
St. Albans, where Fitzpoter, the justiciar, presided, and whore they publiEhed re- 
solves, in the form of royal proclamations, ordering the observance of old laws 
and denouncing the punishment of death against the sheriff’s foresters, or 
other officers of the king who should exceed their proper am I legal authority. 

John got as far as the island of Jersey, whem finding that none followed 
him, he turned back with vows of vengeance. He landed, and marched with 
a band of mercenaries to the north, where the barons were most contumacious. 
Burning and destrojdng, he advanced as far as Northampton. Here Lanf^n 
overtook him. “These barbarous measures,” said the prelate, “ arc in viola- 
tion of your oaths; your vassals must stand to the judgment of their peers, 
and not be wantonly harassed by arms.” “Mind you your church,” roared 
the furious king, “and leave mo to govern the state.” Ho continued his 
march to Nottmeham, where Langton, who was not a man to be intimi^ted, 
again presented himself, and threatened to excommunicate all the ministers 
and officers that followed him in his lawless counse, John then gave way, 
and, to save appearances, summoned the barons to meet him or his justices. 

Lan^n hastened to London, and there, at a second meeting of the 
barons, he road the liberal charter which Henry I had granted on his accession ; 
and, after inducing them to embrace its provisions, he made them swear to 
be true to each other, and to conquer or to die in support of their liberties. 
This was on the 26tn of August. On the 29th of vSoptember a now legate 
from the popSj Cardinal Nicholas, arrived in England to settle the indemnity 
due to the exiles and to take on the Interdict. John renewed his oath of 
fealtjr to Innocent, knelt m homage before the le^te, paid 16,000 marks, and 
promised 40,000 more to the bishops. The interdiot was removed; and from 
this moment the court of Rome changed sides, and, abandoning the cause of 
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liberty and the barons, stood for the king. This abandonment, however, 
chd not discourage the nobles, nor did it even detach Archbishop Langton 
from the cause for which they had confederated. 

A formidable league was now formed (1214) against the French king, and 
John was enabled to jom it with some vigom’. Ferrand, count of Flanders, 
Reynaud, count of Boulome, and Otto, the new emperor of Germany, 
nephew to John, determined to invade France and divide that kingdom among 
them. Philip himself marched towards the frontiers of Flanders. He sent 
his son Louis into Brittany, whither the English king now advanced. John 
was kept in check, or lost his opportunity through cowardice and mdolence, 
while his allies were thoroughly defeated at the battle of Bouvines — one oi 
the most memorable battles of the Middle Ages, in wliich the emperor was 
completely mined, and the count of Flanders, the comit of Boulogne, and the 
earl of Salisbuiy were taken prisoners, with an immense number of inferior 
lords and knights. 

Tliis battle was fought on the 27th of July, near Bouvines, between Lille 
and Toumay. On the 19th of Octoter following, John begged a tmeo, and 
obtained one for five years, on condition of abandoning all the towns and 
castles he liad taken on the Continent. He arrived in England on the 20th 
of October, and, as if ho would take vengeance on his English subjects for the 
reverses and shame he had suffered, he again let loose his foreign mercenaries 
on the laud and began to violate all his mo.st solemn promises. Fitzpeter, 
his justiciar, the only one of his ministers that could moderate his fury, had 
now been dead some mouths. John, who feared him, rejoiced at his death. 
“ It is well,” cried he, laughing as they told him the news ; “ in hell he may 
again shake hands with Hubert, our late primate, for surely he will find him 
there. By God’s teeth, now for the first time I am king and lord of England.” 

But there wore men at work resolute and skilful. Immediately after 
his arrival, the barons met to talk of the league they had fonned with Langton. 
On the 20th of November they met in crewds at Btuy St. Edmunds, where 
they finally determined to demand their rights, in a body, in the royal court 
at the festival of Christmas. Tlio spirit of freedom was awakened, not soon 
to sleep again : they advanced one by one, according to seniority, to the high 
altar, and, laying their hands on it, they solemnly swore that if tlie king 
refused the ri^ts they claimed they would withdraw their fealty and make 
war upon him, till, by a charter imder his own seal, he should confinn their 
just petitions. They fhen parted, to moot again at the feast of the Nativity. 
When that solemn but festive season arrived, Jolm found himself at Worcester, 
and almost alone ; for none of his groat vassals came as usual to congratulate 
him, and the countenances of his own attendants seemed gloomy and unquiet. 
He suddenly departed, and riiling to London, there shut himself up in the 
strong house of the loiights Templar. Tlie barons followed close on the 
coward’s stei)s, mid on the feast of the Epiphany (at every move they chose 
some day consecrated by religion) they presented themselves in such force 
that ho was obliged to admit them to an audience. 

At first ho attempted to browbeat the nobles, but they were firm to their 

S se. John turned pale, and trembled. He then cliauged his tone, and 
. d instead of threatening. “Your petition,” he said, “conl/aius matter 
weighty and arduous. You must grant me time till ICaster, that, with due 
deliberation, I may be able to do justico to myself and satisfy the dignity of 
my crown.” The majority consented, on condition that Cardinal Langton, 
the bishop of Ely, and William, ear) of Pembroke, should bo tho king’s sureties 
that he would give them Iho satisfaction they demanded on the appointed 
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day. They were no sooner gone than John adopted measures which he londly 
hoped would frustrate all their plans. He began by courtmg the church, and 
formally renounced the important prerogative, that had been hitherto so 
zealously contended for by himself and his great ancestors, touching the 
election of bishops and abbots. Having thus, as he thought, bound the clergy 
to his service, he turned his attention to the body of the people, whose progress 
had been slow, but steady, and whose importance was now immense. He 
ordered his sheriffs to assemble all the free men of their several counties and 
tender to them a new oath of allegiance. 

His next step was to send an agent to Rome, to appeal to the pope against 
what he termed the treasonable violence of his vassals. The barons, too, 
despatched an envoy to the Eternal City; but it was soon made more than 
ever evident that Innocent would support the king through right and wrong. 
He wrote a startling letter to Cardinal Langton ; but that extraordinary priest 
was deaf to the voice of his spiritual chief where the interests of his country 
were concerned. To make himself still surer, John took the cross on the 2d 
of February, solemnly swearing that he would lead an army to the Holy Land. 
This taking of the cross seemed to John the best of all defences. 


EXJNNYMBDE (X216 A.D.) 

On the appointed day in Easter week the barons met at Stamford with 
great military pomp, being followed by two thousand knights and a host 
of retainers. The king was at Oxford. The barons marched to Brackley, 
within a few miles of that city, where they were met by a deputation from the 
sovereign, composed of Cardinal Langton, the earl of Pembroke, and the earl 
of Warenne. The confederates delivered the schedule containing the chief 
articles of their petition. “These are our claims,” they said, “and, if they 
are not instantly granted, our araos shall do us justice.” When the deputies 
returned, and Langton expounded the contents of the parchment ho held in 
his hand, John exclaimed, in a fury, “And why do they not demand my crown 
also? By God’s teeth. I wUl not grant them lilxjrtics which will make mo a 
slave,” Ho then made some evasive offers, which the barons understood 
and rejected. Pandulf, who was with the king, now contended that the 
cardinal-primate ought to excommimicate the confederates; but Ijangton 
said he knew the pope’s real intentions had not boon signified, and that unless 
the king dismissed the foreim mercenaries, whom he had brought into the 
kingdom for its ruin, he womd presently excommunicato them. 

The barons now proclaimed themselves “the army of God and of holy 
church,” and unanimously elected Robert Fitzwalter, earl of Dunmore, to be 
their general. They then marched against the castle of Northampton, The 
garrison, compo^^ of foreigners, stood out for the king ; and after fifteen days 
they gave up the si^e and marched to Bedford. On whichever side the free 
burghers of England threw their substantial weight, that party must prevail, 
and, as yet, no declaration had been made in favour of the confederates. 
But now anxiety vanished — ^the people of Bedford threw open their gates; 
and soon after messengers arrived from the capital with secret advice that 
the principal citizens of London were devoted to their cause and would receive 
them with joy. Losing no time, they pursued their course to London. It was 
the 24th of May, and a Sunday : the gates were open — ^the people hearirg mass 
in their churches—when the army entered the city in excellent order and 
profound silence. On the following day the barons issued proclamations 
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requirmg all who had hitherto remained neutral to join them against the 
perjured John. In all parts of the kingdom the lords and knights quitted 
then* castles to join the national standard at London. The heart of John 
agaui turned to water: he saw himself almost entirely deserted, only seven 
knights remaining near his person. Recovering, however, from his first stupe- 
faction, he resorted to his old arts : he assumed a cheerful countenance ; said 
what liis lieges had done was well done; and he despatched the eai'l of Pem- 
broke to London, to assure the barons that, for the good of peace and the 
exaltation of his reign, he was ready finely to grant all the rights and liberties, 
and only wished them to name a day and place of meeting. “Let the day,” 
replied the barons, “be the 15th of Juno — ^the place, Runnyniede.” 

On the morning of the apiiouited day, the king moving from Windsor 
Castle and the barons from the town of Staines, the partkis met on the green 
meadow, close by tlio Thames, which the barons had named. With Jolm 
came eight bishops, Panrlulf, Ahncric, the master of the English Templars, 
the earl of Pembiokc, and thirteen other gentlemen; but the majority of 
this party, though they attended him as friends and advisors, were known to 
be in their hearts favourable to the cause of the barons. On the other side 
stood Fitzwalter and the whole nobility of England. With scarcely an 
attempt to modify any of its clauses, and with a facility that might justly 
have raised suspicion, the king signed the scroll presented to him. This was 
Magna Charta. As tlie profound duplicity and immorality of John were 
well known, the barons exacted securities. They required that bo should 
disband and send out of the kingdom all his foreign officers, with their fiunilies 
and followers; that for the ensuing two montlis the barons fJiould keep pos- 
session of the city, and Langton of the Tower of London; and that they should 
be allowed to choose twenty-five membora from their own body to be guardians 
or conservators of the liberties of the kingdom, with power, in case of any 
breach of the charter — such broach not being redressed immaliatcly — to 
make war on the king ; to distrain and distress him by seizing his castles, lands, 
possessions, and in lury other manner they could, till the griovanee should be 
redressed; always, however, saving hannless the person of the said lord the 
king, the person of the queen, and the persons of tlielr royal chileb'en.® 


MAGNA OJOABTA 

Magjiia Chaita, the Groat Charter of Liberties, is commonly regarded as 
the basis of English freedom. This is, to some extent, a misconception. It 
was a code of laws, expressed in simple languiige, ombodyuig two principles: 
the first, such limitations of the feudal claims of the king as would prevent 
their abuse ; the second, such specification of the general rights of all froonjon 
as woro derived from the ancient laws of the realm, how<;vcr those rights had 
been neglected or perverted. It contained no (wssertion of abstract principles 
of free<lom or justice, but met unquestionable evils by practical remedies. To 
imagine that this ohartor*contained any large views of government Hiat were 
not consistent with the condition of society at the time of its enactment is 
to believe that the men who enforced it, with their swords in their hands, 
wore, to rise a modem ejgprossion, before their age. If they had bwn before 
their ^e, by any fortuitous possession of greater wisdom, foresight, and 
liberality than belonged to their a^e, that charter would not have stood up 
against the regal power wliich ^ain and again assailed it. It was built, as 
all English freedom has been bmlt, upon sometliing which had gone bcfoi'e it. 
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It was not a revolution. It was a conservative reform. It demanded no 
limitation of the regal power wliich had not been acknowledged, m theory, 
by every king who had taken the coronation oath. It made that oath, which 
had been regarded as a mere form of words, a binding reality. It defmed, in 
broad terms of practical application, the essential difference between a limited 
and a despotic monarchy. It preserved all the proper attributes of the 
kingly power, whilst it guarded against the king being a tyrant. The feudal 
monarch was invested with many privileges, as the lord of a body of feuda- 
tories; and these privileges, as society gradually assumed a character less 
and less feudal, became the sources of endless oppressions for several cen- 
turies, and were slowly swept away, one by one, in the gradual development 
of representative government. To have imagined that the barons of Runny- 
inede could have regarded the king simply as the sovereign of the realm — as 
the chief magistrate, as the foimtain of justice, as the great central point of 
admmistratiou — ^is to imagine an impossibility. They had feudal interests 
to regard as a feudal aristocracy. It is both unjust and unwise to consider 
the barons as mere selfish men, because the charter provided a remedy for 
many wrongs that more especially bore upon themselves in their feudal relar 
lions to the king. 

It limited the royal practice of extracting arbitrary sums under the name 
of reliefs; of wasting the estates of wards; of disposing in marriage of heirs 
during minority; and so of heiresses, and of widows. It brought back the 
right to demand aids strictly to the original conditions of the feudal tenures, 
which had been perpetually extended at the pleasure of the king. To levy 
an aid upon the tenants of the crown, in any case beyond the legal ones of 
the king’s personal captivity, the knighthood of his eldest son, or the marriage 
of his daughter, the consent of the great council of the tenants in chief was 
necessary.^ Bo also was limited the right to scutage, or compensation for 
knight-service. But at the same time the chief tenants agreed that “every 
liberty and custom which the king had wanted to his tenants, as far as con- 
cerned him, should be observed by the clergy and laity towards their tenants 
as far as conccnied them.” Such arc the principal clauses of the charter as 
regards the great body of feudatories, in relation to the crown and in relation 
to their subtenants. 

But there were other conditions of more permanent importance, which 
had regard to the TOvereign authority over all men. Those were derived finm 
the groat Saxon principles of freedom, which a contuiy and a half of Norman 
power had more or less obliterated but had not destroyed. Twysden,* an old 
writer upon the Englislr constitution, during the great struggle of the days of 
Cliarles I, says, “Never people in Europe have had the nghts of monarchy 
better limited, with the preservation of tlic subject’s liberty, than the English, 
from this basis.” But that basis, he also says, was contained “in the ancient 
customs of the kingdom.” The charter was in accordance with the great 
principle of preservation and progress, by which it has been maintained and ex- 
tended for more than six hunarecTyears. Let us briefly notice what the English 
derive from this charter, which still belongs to our own time and is an essential 
part of the rights of every Englishman. A large portion of the people, the 
villeins and serfs, had little or no participation in me ri^ts which it asserted, 
but the very assertionhastened a period when all should be equal before the law. 

Passing over the clauses of the charter which protected the tenants and 
subtenants from illr^al distresses of the crown — ^which attempted to limit 


^ This clause was subsequently expunged from the charter by the influence of the Crown 
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the abuse of purveyance, or the right of the king’s officers to take necessaries 
for the royal household, on tlieir own terms; winch proscribed an uniformity 
of weights and ineasuros ; which protected merchant strangera ; and which con- 
finneef the liberties and free customs of London, and other cities and towns 
—let us look at the broad principle of government which is contained in 
these words: “No Irec man shall be taken, or imprisoned, or disseised, or out- 
lawed, or banished, or any otherwise destroyed; nor will w'c pass upon him, 
nor send upon him, unless by the legal judgment of liis peers, or by the Law of 
the laud. To no man will we sell, to no man will we deny or delay right or 
justice.” In the charter of lleniy III, which was a confirmation of that of 
John, we find that no man was to be “disseised of his freehold, or liberties, 
or free castoms” by any arbitrary proceeding. Life, liberty, and property 
wore thus protected. No man, from that tiuK‘, could be detained in prison 
without trial. No man would have to buy justice. The charter recognised 
tile court of common pleas, and the cheuits of judges of assize, which had 
been before established. But it put an end to that enormous corriiiption by 
which justice was sold, not by mere personal briliery of corrupt ministers of 
the crown, but by bribing the crown through their himds. 

The Great Charter, as we see, in tliese broad provisioiw,^ applied only to 
free men. A large portion of the people were in the condition of villeinage. 
Some were in a state of slavery. Those who hold by servile tenures were 
thus incidentally mentioned in a clause respecting wardship: “The warder of 
the lands of such heir who shall be under age shall take of the land of such 
heir only reasonable issues, reasonable customs, and reasonable services, and 
that without destruction and waste of the men and things.” The men went 
with the land as chattels. One sole piece of consideration for the “asaipti 
glduit” occurs ui the charter, upon the subject of amerciament, or fines to the 
king— the mulcts of the Anglo-Saxons: “A free man shall not be amerced 
for a small fault, but according to the degree of the fault, and for a great 
crime in proportion according to its magnitude : saving alway to the freeman 
his teneraout, and after the same manner saving to a merchant his merchan- 
dise. And a villein shall be amerced after the same manner, saving to him his 
wainago, if ho falls under our mercy; and none of the aforesaid^ amerciaments 
shall be imposed except by the oam of the good men of the neighbourhood.” 
The expression, “ salvo tvainagio saves to the villein his implements of 
husbandry — his carts and ploughs. It wm a small privilege, but it indicates 
tliat this class was not out of the protection of the law, 

Tlio siKicific provisions of the Groat Charter went to the remedy of existing 
evils as they presented themselves in the existing state of society. Genera- 
tions passed away before viUeinago and slavery ceased to exist in England. 
Their abolition was the result of tiie internal forces, so to speak, of society, 
and not of sovereign grace or l^slative enactment. The barons of England 
did the work which was called for in their generation ; and they left to their 
successors in the battle for liberty, whether they were noble or plebeian, to 
carry on the same work in the same practical and temperate spirit. "From 
tliis ora,” says Hallam^, “ a new soul was infused into the people of England.” 
The principle was rooted in English earth, like the Ankerwyke Yew, which 
was a vigorous tree on the opposite bank of the Thames when “ the army of 
God and holy church” stood upon Eunnymedc, and which still bears its 
green loaf.® 

“With regard to the adnurustration of justice,” says Blackstone, “the 
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Charter, besides prohibiting all denials or delays, fixed the court of common 
pleas at Westminster, that the suitors might no longer be harassed with 
following the king’s person in all his progresses ; and at the same time 
brought the trial of issues home to the very doors of the freeholders, by 
directing assizes to be taken in the proper counties, and establishing annual 
circuits. It also corrected some abuses then incident to the trials by wager 
of law and of battle, directed the regular awarding of incjuests for life or 
member, prohibited the king’s inferior ministers from holdmg pleas of the 
Crown, or trying any criminal charge, whereby many forfcitiurcs might other- 
wise have unjustly accrued to the exchec(uer, and regulated the time and 
place of holding the inferior tribunals of justice. And it protected every 
individual of the nation in the free enjoyment of his life, his liberty, and his 
property, unless declared to be forfeited by the judgment of his peers or the 
law of the land.” 

We need not comment at greater length on the Charter here, but the full 
text of this all-im[)ortant document will be found in an appendix at the end 
of the present volume.® 


CIVIL WAR 

As soon as the great assemWy dispersed, and Jolm found himself in 
Windsor castle safe from the observing eyes of his subjects, ho called a few 
foreign adventurers around him, and gave vent to rage and curses against 
the charter. According to the chroniclers his behaviour was that of a frantic 
madman; for, besides swearing, ho gnashed his tei'th, rolled his eyes, and 
gnawed sticks and straws. The creatui-es who would be ruined and expelled 
by the charter roused him by appealing to his passion of revenge, and he forth- 
with despatched two of them to the Continent to procure him the means of 
xmdoing all that he had been obliged to do. One of these adventurers went 
to Flandera, Poitou, Aquitaine, an<l Gascony, to hire other adventurers to 
come to England and fight against the barons; the other went to Rome, to 
imploio the aid of Innocent. Jolm then sent messengers to such govemora 
of his castles as were foreigners or men devoted to him, commanding them 
silently, and without exciting notice, to lay in provisions and put themselves 
in a slate of defence. 

The king now withdrew to Winchc.ster, where, alarmed at the whole course 
of his conduct, a deputation waited on him on the 27th of Juno. Ho laughed 
at their suspicions — swore, with his usual volubility, that they wore unfounded, 
and that he was ready to do all those things to which he was plotlged. Ho 
issued a few writs required of him, and then withdrew still further h) the Isle 
of Wight. Here he remained about three weeks. He was at O.xford on the 
21st of July, where he appointed a conference which ho did not attend, posting 
away to Dover, where he stayed during the whole of September, anxiously 
awaiting the arrival of his mercenary recruits from the Continent. When 
the barons learned that troops of Brabangons and others were stealing into 
tlio land in small parties, they despatched William D’Albiney, at the head of 
a chosen band, to take possession of the royal castle of Rochester. 

D’Albiney had scarcely entered the castle, which he found almost destitute 
of stores and engines of defence, when John found himself sufficiently strong 
to venture from Dover. The un-English despot, followed hy the outcasts 
and freebooters of Europe, laid rioge to Rochester castle at the beginning of 
October. The barons, knowing the insufficient moans of defence within the 
castle, marched from London to its relief, but they wore obliged to retreat before 
the superior force of the foreigners, who, day alter day, were joined by fresh 
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adventurers from the other side of the Channel. Fortunately for England, 
one Hugh de Bovos and a vast horde of marauders perished in a tempest on 
their way from Calais to Dover. John bewailed this loss hko a maniac, but 
he pressed the siege of Rochester castle, and still prevented tlie barons from 
relieving it. After a gallant resistance of eight weeks, D’Albiiicy sun-endcred. 
John ordered him to bo hanged, with his whole garrison; but Savaric de 
Maul4on, the leader of one of the foreign bands, opposed this barbarous man- 
date, because he feared the English might retaliate on his own followers, if 
any should fall into their hanuh. The t 3 rrant was therefore contented to 
butcher the inferior prisoners, while all the knights were sent to tlio castles of 
Corfe and Nottingham. 

The loss of Rochester castle was a serious blow to the cause of the barons, 
who were soon after excommunicated by the pope. Innocent declared that 
the barons were worse than Saracens for molesting a vassal of the holy see — a 
religious king who had taken the cross. Thus emboldened, John inarched 
from Kent to St. Albans, accompanied by a mixed and savage host. It was 
thought at one time he would turn upon London, but the attitude of the 
capital struck him with terror; and, leaving a strong division to devastate 
the southeastern counties, ho moved towards Nottingham, marking his 
progress with flames and blood. 

Alexander, the young king of Scotland, had entered into an alliance 
with the English barons, and, having cro.sseil the border, was investing the 
castle of Norhaim. A few days after the feast of Christmas, when the ground 
was covered with deep snow, John marched from Nottuigham into Yorkshire, 
burning and slaying, and becoming more savage the further he advanced 
and tlie less he was opposed. Every hamlet, every house on the road, felt the 
fury of his execrable nost — he himself giving the example, and sotting fire 
with his own hands in the morning to the house in which he had rested the 
preceding night. His foreign soldiery put his native subjects to the torture 
to make them confess whom they had concealed their money. All the castles 
and towns they could take wore given to the flames; and the people of York- 
shire and Northumberland were reminded of the expedition of William the 
Conqueror. The Scottisli king retired before a superior force, and John, 
vowing ho would “ unkennel the young fox,” followed him as far as Edinburgh. 
Here, meeting with opposition, he paused, and tlion, never having an}*; valour 
except when unopposed, he turneil back to England. In the mean time the 
division left in the south committed e<mal atrocities, and wherever the castle 
of a noble was taken, it was given, with the adjoining estate, to some hungry 
adventurer. 

On the I6th of December another sentence of excommunication was pro- 
mulgated, and tlie- city of London was laid under an interdict. Thin measure 
excited some fear and wavering in the counts, but the citizens of London 
had the boldness to despise it. According to Matthew Pai*is,»» they asserted 
tliat tiic pontiff liad no r^ht to interfere in worldly concerns; and, spite of the 
interdict, they kept oiMsn their churches, rang thou bells, and celebrated thoir 
Christinas with unusual festivity. 


THE CROWN OBTERED TO LOUIS OF PRANCE 

But the barons in London, who saw their property the pwiy to new in- 
vaders, and who knew the full extent of the danger to which the nation was 
exposed, were sorely disquieted, and knew not what measures to adopt. At 
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last they unanimously resolved upon the very equivocal and perilous expedient 
of calling in foreign aid. They sent to offer the cro'ivn to Philip’s eldest son, 
Prmce Louis, who was connected with the reigning family by his mamage 
with Blanche of Castile, John’s own niece; believing that, should he land 
amongst them, the mercenaiies now with John, who w^ere chiefly subjects 
of France, would join his standard, or at least refuse to bear arms against him. 
Philip and Louis eagerly grasped at this offer, but the wary old king moderated 
the impatience of his son, and would not permit him to venture into England 
until twenty-four hostages, sons of the noblest of the English, were sent into 
France. Then a fleet, with a small army, was sent up the Thames. It airivcd 
at London at the end of February, and the commander assured the barons 
that Louis himself would be there with a proper force by the feast of Easter. 

Innocent, in the mean while, was not inactive in John’s, or rather in his own 
cause; he despatched a new legate to England; and Gualo, on his journey, 
reached France in time to witness and to endeavour to prevent the preparations 
making for invasion. He boldly asked both king and prince how they dared 
attack the patrimony of the church, and threatened them with instant ex- 
communication. To the astonishment of the churchman, Louis advanced 
a claim to the English throne through right of his wife, and departed for Calais, 
where his army was collecting. At the appointed time he set sail from Calais 
with a numerous and well-appointed anny. His passage was stonny. The 
mariners of the Cinque Ports, who adhered to the English king, cut off and 
took some of his ships, but on the 30th of May he landed safely at Sandwich. 
John, who had come round to Dover with a numerous army, fled before the 
French landed, and, burning and ravaging the country, ho went to Guildford, 
then to Winchester, and then to Bristol, where Gualo, the pope’s legate, soon 
joined him. Leaving Dover castle in his rear, Louis besieged and took the 
castle of Rochester. He then marchcxl to the capital, where, on the 2nd of 
June, 1216, he was joyfully received by the barons and citizens, who con- 
ducted him, with a magnificent procession, to St. Paul’s. After he had offered 
up his prayera, the nobles and citizens did homage and swore fealty to him. 
And then he, with his hand on the gospels, also swore to restore to all orders 
their good laws, and to each individual the estates and property of which ho 
had been robbed. Soon after Louis published a manifesto, adchessed to the 
king of Scotland and all the nobles not present in Ijondon. 

An immense effect was presently seen : nearly every one of the few nobles 
who had followed John now left him and rejiaired to London; all die men of 
the north, from Lincolnshire to Hie Borders, rose up in arms against him; 
the Scottish king made ready to march to the south ; and, at first in small troops 
and then in masses, all the foreign mercenaries, with the exception of those 
of Gascony and Poitou, deserted the standard of the tyrant, and eidier returned 
to their homos or took service under Louis and the barons, who wore now 
enabled to retake many of their castles. Gualo, the legate, did all he could 
to keep up the drooping, abject spirit of John ; but at t-hc very moment of 
crisis, on the 16th of Jvuy, the po]po himself, the mighty Innocent, died, and 
left the church to bo wholly occupied for some time by the election of a new 
pontiff. 

Louis marched to Dover and laid siege to the castle, which was most 
bravely defended for tlio king by Hubert de Burgh ; and at the same time 
some of the barons attacked Windsor castle, which was equally well defended. 
When the siege of Dover castle had lasted several weeks, Louis foimd himself 
obliged to convert it into a blockade. Withdrawing his anny beyond reach 
of TOO arrows of the garrison, ho swore that he would rodnee the place by 
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famine, and then hang all its defenders. The barons i aiscd the siege of Windsor 
castle entirely in order to repel John, who, after running from place to place, 
had at last made his appearance near them, and was pillaging the estates 
of some of those nobles. At their approach ho fell back, and eluding their 
pursuit by skill, or, more probably, by haid running, ho reached the town of 
Stamford. The barons wheeled round and joined Louis at Dover, where much 
valuable tune was lost in inactivity, for that prince would neither assault 
the castle nor move from it Other circumstances at the same time caused 
discontent; Louis treated the English w'ith disrespect, and began to make 
grants of estates and titles in England to his French followers. Several barons 
and knights withdrew from Dover, and j hough few would trust John, all began 
to doubt whether they had not committed a fatal mistake in calling in the 
aid of a foreign prince. Ah IIhw- doubts prevailed more and more, the cause of 
John brightened, Soon alter eluding the inirsmt. of the liurons, he, liad made 
himself master of Lincoln, wht>rc he (‘Stabli,shed his hcadriuartcrs for some 
time. Associations wi're formed in his favour in sevi'i-al of the maritime 
counties, and tlio English cruiser, s froiiumitly captured the .supplies from the 
tontineut destined for Louis. 


TITK DTOATII OV JOHN (1210 A.D.) 

At tho beginning of October, inarching through P«*terborough, John 
entered the district of Croylaud, and plundered and burned the. fann-honses 
belonging to that celebrated abbey; lie then proceeded to the tnwn of Jjyini, 
where ho had a depot of provisions and otht-r Ktore.H. Here, turning his face 
again towards the north, ho marched to Wisbeach, and from Wishcaeh he 
proceeded to a place called tlie (Iimss Keys, on the .soullicrn side of the Wsush. 
It Is not clear why lie took t,luit tIang(*rouM route, but he resolved to eros-s llie 
Wash by the sands. At low water this wtuury i.-? puKsabk*, but it Ls subject 
to sudden rises of t,hc tide. John and liis army had ntairly reacihed the ojijxisite 
shore, calk'd the Foasdike, when the n'lurning title ht'gan to roar. Pn's.sing 
forward in baste and terror, tht'y escaiH'tl; but, on looking hack, John licheltl 
Hio carriages anti simiptor horst's, which carrit'tl Jiis niont'y, overtaken by the 
waters; the surge broke furiously ovrT th(*in, and they jirtisonUy ili.sapj>earod — 
carriages, horses, treasuras, aiul men being swallowed up in a whirlixiol, causi'd 
by the impetuous ascent of tho tidt* mid the tk'sccntling curroiit of the rivor 
Welland. In a mournful sik'noe, liroken only by curses anil useless complaints, 
John travelled on to tho Cistercian abbey of Hwinesheail, where he rested for 
title night, lioro he ate gluttonously of some pcaelit's or pears, and drank now 
cider uiuaoderately. 

The popular story of his being iwisoncd by a monk may he true or false; 
but it is told in two ways, and was never told at all by any writer living at (ho 
time, or within half a century of it: and the excess aireiuly mentioned, acting 
upon an irritatJid mind and revt'rofl body, WMims to bo cause enough for what 
followed. lie passed the night sleeples.s, restless, mul in horror. At an early 
hour on tho following morning, tho 15th of Oclolier, ho mounlctl his horse to 
pursue his inarch, but he was soon compollctl, by a burning fever and acute 
pain, to dismount. His attendants then brought up a horse-litter, in which 
they laid liim, aaid so conveyed him to the castio of BleaXord. Hero ho nistcd 
for tlie night, which brouglit him no repose, but an increase of his disorder. 
Tho next day they carried him with great dUriculty to tihe castio of Newark, 
on tiao Trent, and thoro he sent for a oonfossor, and laid himself down to dic« 
K. w. — voa a.vai. 2 a 
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The abbot of Croxton, who was equally skilled in medicine and divinity, 
attended him in his last hours, and witnessed his anguish and tardy re- 
pentance. 

He named his eldest son, Heni^, his successor, and dictated a. letter to 
the recently elected pope, Honorius III, implormg the protection of the 
church for his young and helpless children. He made all the knights who were 
with him swear fealty to Henry, and he sent ordere to the sheriffs of counties 
and the governors of castles to be faithful to the prince. Messengers arrived 
from some of the barons, who were disgusted with Louis, and proposed re- 
turning to their allegiance. This gleam of hope came too late — the “ tyrant 
fever” had destroyed the tyrant. The abbot of Croxton asked him where 
he would have his body buried. John groaned, “ I commit my soul to God, and 
my body to St. Wulfstan!” and soon after he expired, on the 18th of October, 
in the forty-ninth year of his age and the seventeenth of his wretched reign. 
'Esiey carriefl his body to Worcester, and interred it in the cathedral church 
there, of which St. Wulfstan was the patron saint. In this way the dying 
malediction of the heartbroken Heniy II upon his rebellious chiklren had not 
fallen in vain. Richard, after all his military glory, perished before a jialtry 
fortress; Jolm died a disgraced and baffled fugitive, in the midst of subjects 
who triumphed over his death as a happy national deliverance.* 


THE CHAHACTEE op king JOHN 

It has been the fate of few personages in English history, certainly of no 
one who ever wore the crown, to be so universally despised as John Lackland. 
From his own day to the present there have been none to praise, and few to 
apologise for him. “Foul as it is, hell itself is defiled by the fouler presence 
of John,” wrote one of his contemporaries. And this has become the verdict 
of histoiy. He was endowed by nature with good qualities in abuiulance, 
but all his life long he seems to have delisted in hiding tlicni and in allowing 
his evil propensities to dominate him. Great abilities he possessed in more 
than the average measure, but he appeared to enjoy rather to prevent thirni 
than to use them in stren^hening himself and his kingdom. In his external 
characteristics, as Grecn^‘ picturesquely points out, John possessed all tlio 
cleverness, the vivacity, the good humour, and the pei-sonal chunu of manner 
of the Plantagcnets, but in his inner soul he was tlie worat outcome of the 
Angevins. “Within himself,” says that author, “he united into one mass of 
wickedness their insolence, their selfishness, their unbridled lust, their cruelty 
and tyranny, their shamelessness, their superstition, theii- cynical indifference 
to honour and truth.” 

A traitor first to his father, then to his brother, he seems to have been 
utterly lacking in faithfulness to high or low. Possessing a singular power 
of attracting men and women, ho utilised it basely by despoiling the men of 
thou possessions and the women of tlicir honour. Tliroughout his reign there 
are brief periods marked by outbursts of his inborn genius for war, his wonder- 
ful powers of recuperation, his ability to see and take instant advantage of his 
enemies. It was John who, at the moment of Philip’s groatnciss, effected 
the formation of a confederacy that all but resulted in his overthrow. It is 
declared by Green that John was not the incapable sluggard that some ci itics 
have thought him. His fall was not due to lack of strength. “ The awful 
lesson of his life,” says Green,^ “ rests on the fact that it was no weak and 
indolent voluptuary, but the ablest and most ruthless of the Angevins, who 
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lost Normandy, became the vassal of the pope, and perished in a struggle of 
despair against English freedom.” 

The estimate of Buike,'' while differing in some lespc'cts from that of Green, 
is perhaps more in agreement with the opinion ordinarily held of the king. 
“He was indolent,” says Burke, “yet restless ui his disposition; fond of 
working by violent methods, without any vigour; boastful, but continually 
betraying his fears ; showing on all occasions such a desire of peace as hindered 
him from ever enjoying it. Having no spirit of order, ho never looked for- 
ward — content by any temporary expedient to extricate hhnself from a 
present difficulty. Rash, arrogant, perfidious, irreligious, unquiet, he made 
a tolerable head of a party, but a bad king, and had tiueiits lit to disturb 
another’s government, not to support his own. A most sttiking contrast 
presents itself Ix'twei'u the conduct and lortune of John and his adversary 
Philip. Jdiilij) came to the* crown when many ol the provinces of France, 
by being m the hfunls of too powerful vasstils, wore in a manner dismembered 
from the kingdom; the royal authority was very low in what remaineil. Ife 
reunited to the crown a country as valuable as what belonged to it before; he 
reduced his subjc'cts of all orders to a stricter obedience than they had given 
to liis predf'cesHors. lie withstood the papal usurpation, and yet used it as 
an instniineiit of his designs; whilst John, who hiherited a great territory, 
and an entim prerogative, by his vices and weakness gave u}) his indcrxmdcncy 
to the pope, his prerogalive to his suiijects, and a large part (»f his (fomiiiions 
to tlio king of France.”" 
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At first sight the long reigu of Henry III. is one of the dreariest in 
English History. The boy king cme to the throne of a country driven to 
seek in rebellion a relief from the intolerable oppressions of his father, King 
John. The most strenuous of his subjects, the barons, who m wresting the 
Great Charter from John had unconsciously laid the foundation of English 
liberty, could only save themselves from the tyrant by calling in as thoir 
loader, Louis of France, the heir of his inveterate enemy, King Philip II. 
The throne of the King of lune was mainly upheld by the foreign incrcenanos 
and adventurers, whose domination had made the government of Ins father 
odious to every class of Englishman. Yet bis accession was secured by the 
loyalty of a few faithful friends of the house of Anjou, at whose head stood 
the venerable Earl of Pembroke, William the Marshal, who heeaine Rogent 
in everything but in name. The strong support of the church was also given 
to the little King, and it was in close co-operation with the papal legate, 
Gualo, that Pembroke set to work to put down the rebellion. The Groat 
Charter was re-issued under tho double sanction of the royal and pajial 
authority. Louis of Franco was defeated at Jjincolu, and llubort do I iiirgh, 
by his naval victory off Sandwich over Eustace the Monk, cut oil the 
reinforcements sent to him from France. Louis abaiidonod England in 
despair, only ^acting as tho price of his retirement a fresh ro-issue of tho 
Charters. William the Marshal had then his chance of restoring order, hut 
he died before he had advanced very far in his task. 

Hubert de Burgh, the Justiciar, then took up the government of 
England. An expenenced official, trained in the sciiool of Henry IJ., ho 
succeeded, after years of painful stn^gle, in restoring tho administrative 
system; in crushing those barons who, like William of Albemarle, had 
sought to revive the old feudal claim that eacli groat lord should bo 
virtual monarch over his own estates; and in driving away the foreign 
adventurers of tho type of Falkes de Br4autd, who had swarmed into tho 
Imd during the days of John. The worst misfortunes seemed over by the 
time of the coi^g of age of the young King. It was soon found, however, 
that the majority of Henry only ag^avatod the situation. The King showed 
indeed that he possessed many amiable and attractive qualities. Ho was 
pious, virtuous, kindly, and a friend of arts and letters, but liis weakness 
of character and incapacity for serious effort made him unfit to govern tho 
country. Like many weak men, Henry HI. was too suspicious to allow 
others to discharge the burdens which he himself was incapable of bouring. 
He drove Hubert from power under circumstances of base ingratitude, ami 

_ f* A more delailod I renimoal of the political aspects of tho roian of Ilotiry 11 1 will ho found 
m the micteedina chapters.^ TheuminiaTThcio picsonfed is intoidcrl to s(>rvo as a (cudu to 
fuller ujidorstanding of the inlelloctuttl and hooial anpoots of tin important and difHculti period,! 
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he dul not even remain true to Hubert’s siipplanter, Peter des Koclies, the 
Poitovin bishop of Winchester, who was liimseK one of John’s worst 
legacies to his sou PIeni*}’s effort to govern through dorks and dopcndcnts 
meant the mdeiiuito continuation of weak and divided aulhonty His 
falling back upon foreign kinsmen and favourites to supply his own de- 
ficiencies, and to protect him from the indignation of his subjects, only 
served to perpetuate a period of divided counsels and incompetent 
government Wave after wave of alien invasion swei)t over the land. First 
came the Savoyard and Proven<;al kinsmen of Heniy’s queen, Eleanor of 
Piovence. Henry’s ineDective efforts to win back his ancesiois’ dominions 
in South-Western !<h'iince resulted only in bis bringing back vuth him to 
England lus FoileMii liaU-broihers and sisters, gieedy, pool, restless 
and eager at anv cost to establish theiusolves nobly in tlioir brother’s 
kingdom Besides the Savoyards and the J-^uito\ins, there were the con- 
stant iiiinijgi'atioii of foreign ecclesiastics, the invasion of place-hunting 
Itoiuau chirks, the embassies of greedy legates and tlic constant missions 
of pajial tax-gatluiicrs and similar ecclesiusticul udvcntiircrs Before long 
the King was surrounded by a ring of alien^ advisers wlm drove patriotic 
IflnglishnuMi from his counsels and taught him to look with distrust upon 
his natural associates, the earls and barons of England. 

It was ill vain that faint efforts of opposition broke out from timo to 
time against the king and his foreign friends, llichard Mai’shal, Earl of 
Pembroke, son of the groat regent, lost his life in a vain attempt to re- 
organise the baronial opposition, and oven the King’s brother, Hichard, Earl 
of (Joriiwall, strove to little piupose to force nj)on Henry a more resolute 
and patriotic jiolicy. ISven more (utile tlian tlio hiirfinial was the ecclesias- 
tifjal opposition. There was no pi'olaio strong and determined onongh to 
play th(i pari wbicdi Stephen fjuugton had filhid so ailminibly in the (iarly 
years of tflu'/ rtiign. ^Phe weak and saintly archbishop, Kilinund Uicli, 
Sibaudoued liis jiost m detspair when he discovtu-ed that the popti "was as 
hard a taskmaster as the King. Ho vigorous a juvlate us Uobert Grossetosto, 
bisho]) of Lincoln, (jxhsuisted bis energies in vain and disregarded protests, 
^riic close union between the English crown and the papacy Irustratcd all 
the efforts of the patriotic liishups. I Udioving like all their contemporaries 
that the l>o]>c was ‘‘the universal (U’dinary,” the divinely constituted source 
of all ecclesiastical powers, they dared not lift their hands against an 
authority so sacred* Even when the popes frankly abandoned definitely 
occlcsiastie (daiins and used their ancient sjiirituaJ, and their newly-won 
temjioml rights in England, to raise money to (wry on their ])ohtical crusade 
against Krederhik II., llio oxcomuiuuicatcd Ifiiujieror, iliore was uo with- 
standing their oncroachmonts, 

[‘’or five-and-fcwonty years things grew steadily w'ors(i ami worse, rhe 
country remained badly governed; heavy taxes w^ere (aacted and tlic tax- 
payers gained nothing in roturu; the Charters were ropeaUjdly conlinned 
l)ut no honest ofTort was made to e,arry them out ; tlie mass of the King’s 
licritago in h’ranco was hopelessly lost ; the Gascon remnant of the pmt 
foreign dominions of Henry IL was steadily falling away Irom obedieiico 
to its absoutoo Duke; and a potty ohkiftain, like Tjiew<*lyn ot wales, 
sutfoossfully r(isistc(l every <iffort to restrain his aggressions and built up a 
groat Celtic principality out of his hereditary mountain chieftainship, un- 
detorred by the failure vff all his provioas efforts, Henry liecoino more 
ambitious every year. Though he could not rule England, rui was not con- 
tented until his son Edmund accepted the monarchy of Sicily and Ins 
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biothor Hichaxd became Hing of the Eomans aiid the nominal secular head 
of Christendom. The enraged barons met in angry parhamonts, refused 
supplies, and devised elaborate schemes for transferring the exercise of the 
royal authority from the King in person to a baronial coinmitleo appointed 
by themselves. But they had little coherence of policy, and suffered from 
w'ant of able leadership. Thus it was that abuses continued to grow rankly 
until they were over-iipe for the harvest. 

Up to now our tale is one of almost unrelieved imsci';y and incompetence. 
Yet the years of Henry’s weak and suspicious rule are IVorn other points of 
\now among the nchest and most attractive in our annals Tt was the best 
period of the thirteenth century, the greatest and most significant period of 
the middle ages, not only for England but for the whole western world. 
Now movements were radiating throughout Christendom, and England had 
its full share in the general tendencies of the ago. Even the love of 
loreigners and foreign ways, with which Henry was so justly reproached, 
had its good side in making the King give a cordial wolcomo to the new 
ideas that were fast becoming the common jiroporty of all Europe. Tlio 
P'rance of St. Louis, though nominally our enemy, was hound to England 
by a thousand ties, new and old. Its vernacular literature was common to 
tfift two lands ; it was the original homo of the now gothic art which was 
changing the face of the coraitry ; it was the centre of the cosmopolitan lay 
culture of the knightly class ; it was the homo of the great university of Paris, 
which attracted to itself so large a proportion of tlio best Englisli intellect 
and set to all the world the new academic ideal of an intoriiational brother- 
hood of students and scholars. Nor was even Roman iiilluonco all for the 
bad : Rome sent England its ecclesiastical loaders in Langion and itich ; 
she was unwearied in preaching peace, save when her interests made her 
imagine that war was sanctified ny religions aims ; she set in her world- 
wide system of law, theology, discipline and worship, an ideal of unity and 
order that did much to counterbalance the greed of the oiirialists and tlio 
worldly ambitions of the pontiffs. Thus even the alien invasions of 
England had their useful side. _ There was oomponsatioii for the oppressions 
of the Poitevin and Provencal in the free current of world-wide iutercour.se, 
of which the King’s and the Pope’s foreigners were only tlie least desirable 
representatives. 

The best sides of the influence of Europe on England con bo illustrated 
by the coming of the friars and the rise of the Universities. Witliiu a few 
years of the accession of Henry HI. there arrived iu England a small 
band^ of alien representatives of the mendicant ideal. First the 
Dominicans came in 1221, and then the Franoisoans followed in 1224. 
Though their beginnings wore humble, and their earliest efforts were 
damped by every imaginable obstacle, both orders soon took firm roots in 
the land, and, as one of their number boasted “ swoet Josus sowed the grain 
of mustard seed which soon became a plant greater than any other.” Their 
;!eal for the poor and afliicted made them the host of pastors, missionaries 
and physicians ; their devotion bo the faith gave them the command 
of the schools of theology ; their popular sympathy made them the most 
trusted friends of the people, at the same time that they became tho 
advisers, confessors, and chief confidants of Kings and nobles. Though tho 
friars soon fell away from their earlier poverty and simplicity of life, 
tho fact that they continued tho chief teachers of religion to tho people 
down to the^ Reformation, attests with clearness the permanonce and 
depth of their influonoe. With all their fanaticism and bigotry, they 
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embodied the best ideals of mediseval religious life. Luckily England had 
uo need for the Inquisition, the management of which was a chief blot on 
the fnars’ activity in some other lands. 

Tlie Umversities, like the friars, were eKpressious of the cosmopolitan 
tendencies of the age. It was under Heniy III. that Oxford became 
important and Cambridge began its existence, but Oxford was but a pale 
reflexion of tlie glory of Paris, and Cambridge dmnng the thirteenth century 
was poor and insignificant, as compared with Oxford. Even if the English 
scholar who was ambitious of a great career, studied at Oxford in his youth, 
ho was generally attracted over seas by the supenor claim of Pans, and it 
was comparatively seldom that he went back to bis native countiy. It is 
impossible to exaggerate the iiifluonce of these corporations of teachers and 
learners on tlie life of the age. They opened up now careers for talent, 
they set up tlie new aeadenuo type side ly side with the eailior typos of 
priest and w’arrior; they stimulated intellectual curiosity: they stamped 
the thii toenth century us the most intellectual and scientific pieriod of the 
middle age, which, in its eager quest of knowledge set but little thought on 
fonii or literary art, and oared for little which it could not explain or reason 
about. 'J'ho academic men wore all clerks, and their rise strcngtlioned the 
cosmopolitan ecclesiastical position on the one hand, though it over excited 
questionings as to the fundamental principles on which the Church was 
based on the other. As the native land ol Itoger Bacon, and Duns Scotus, 
and of many otlier illustrifius philosophers imd thinkers, England took quite 
its duo share in building up the vigorous and triumphant scholasticism of 
the thirteenth ooutury. 

fl'he growth of academic science was not favomublo to literaiy art, and 
the thirteenth century claims few groat names in tlie purely literary history 
of England. The classical humanism of the twelfth century was* stampoil 
out by the technical leannng of its successor, and oven the historians 
booamo, with the groat exception of Matthew I'wis, dull and precise 
chroniclers with little oyo to stylo or human interest. Vernacular 
literature grew in abundance rather than in quality, and w'as marked by 
useful technical treatises and popular translations or adaptations rather 
than by original work of high rank. But even literature reflected, though 
not too clearly, some of the activity of the ago. It is, however, rather in 
art than in letters that the stronger eiuTCiits of the time are to be sought. 
The thirteenth century was the gicat age of I'lnglish gothic arohitoctiire. 
This is perhaps best represented by Salisbury Cathedral, which is almost 
entirely of the reign of Ilciiry III., and somewhat loss cliiu'acteristically in 
Westminster Abbey, which, however, has an mterost of its own os 
embodying tbo effort of the king to rebuild his favourite foundation after 
tho stricter Eronoh fashion of architecture and with little regard to the 
English tastes illustrated in such a stnicture as Salisbury. Tho growth of 
trade and commorco is another no loss charootoristic feature of tho a|:;e, 
though economic prosperity in England still largely depended on the alien 
merchants, Netheiianflm, Gennaus or Kroiiohmcn, wrho still carried on tho 
bulk of her foreign commerce ; and on the hated foreign financiers, such as 
the Jews and their successful rivals and ultimate supplantors the companies 
of Italian bankers. Thus in nearly every aswot of life there was tho 
greatest activity and progress. Europe was fully awakened from the lonjg 
sloop of the Dark Ages, and England was no longer a world to itself, as it 
hod been before the Kormau Oouquost, but au iutogra] portion of the great 
western commonwealth. 
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While the better sides of the general tendencies of tho age quichened 
the life and thought of England, she had so much experience of its grosser 
aspects as to pride herself upon her insularity and look down upon foreigners 
with contempt. Reaction from the foreign favourites and foreign church- 
men sharpened the patriotic instincts of the nation, as can be seen most 
clearly by readers of Matthew ]?ans, the first historian of our country who 
was a convinced, and even narrow, patnot in tho modern sense. Thus the 
age of Henry III. saw the growth ol strong English national feeling. _The 
political separation between England the bulk of the Enghsh king’s 
French dominions, brought about by tho folly of John, completed the long 
process which made the Norman nobles Englishmen, who, if they continued 
to speak French, were proud of their insular fatherland, and scarcely con- 
scious of their alien ancestry. The struggle against John for winning the 
Great Charter had united Englishmen of all ranks in a common object as 
they had never been muted before : and thus helped to further the growth 
of national sentiment. Tho weakness of John’s son, though fruitful of 
much mischief, at least stimulated the idea of opposition. A King so in- 
competent could not be a despot, and the ideas ol constitutional monarohy 
and baronial control of the crown, neccssaiily fostered during the long 
minority, were further developed by the futility of Henry’s later reign. 
Even the administrative exiiomuents of the first half of the thirteenth 
century bear witness to the fertility of the ago in now ideas. The system 
of strengthening the baronial council or purliamont of magnates hy the 
chosen representatives of the shire Court s, and ultimately also by spokes- 
men of the cities and boroughs and by proctoi’s of the lower clergy, grew uj) 
gradually and imperceptibly dunug tho middle and later years of l-fonry’s 
reign without any one realising its political importance or its enormous 
possibiUtieB. It is to new movements such as these that we must appeal 
as a proof that the political barrexmess of the age was by no moans so com- 
plete as at first sight it appears. It only needed the removal of the kin§ and 
his surroundings lor the political progress of England to match its religious, 
intellectual, artistic, and economic development. 

At last the cup of the King’s iniquities ran over, and in tho Oxford 
Parliament of 1258 the baronage was united in putting an end to the 
follies that had culminated in Henry’s vain and expensive quest of the 
Sicilian throne for his son. The Provisions of Oxford, tho work of this 
assembly, were in substance a plan for the exinilsion of the foreigners 
and the settmg up of a new constitution by which tho royal authority 
was to be transferred from the incompetent King to a committee of fifteen 
barons, assisted by various other special committees chosen for particular 
purposes. Henr^, who had alienated oveiw class of his subjects, had no 
choice but to give in his submission. The worst of tho aliens were 
expelled, and the new constitution soon fell into working order. It was a 
bold attempt to anticipate the modem ideal of a king who reigns without 
governing. Unluckily neither the age nor the men of the age were favour- 
able for the success of such on attempt. Henry was too jealous and self- 
conscious to give more than a verbal adhesion to the new system, and soon 
b^an to intrigue against it. His disaffection was the more important 
since by his side now stood his eldest son Edward, a youth of strong 
character and rare energy, schooled hy an early training in Wales and 
Gascony to appreciate his father’s shortcomings, and eager to reassert the 
full claims of the monarchy. The mass of the barons as represented well 
enough by Bichard of Clare, Earl of Gloucester, a man of lunited insight, 
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nu/iTow sj’Dijialhy and more character than intelligence. The ablest of the 
baronage Siiuon de MoiiLfort, Eail of Leicester, ^va8 looked upon with 
snspiciou as a foreigner. He came to England as a Eroiicb adventurer of 
high rank in quest of an English earldom. He won the King’s goodwill 
and married Henry’s sister, and was made governoi" of Gascony. But his 
stern rule of the disorderly province irntated the Gascons and Henry, giving 
ear to their loudly voiced complaints, cancelled his commission. In doing 
this the King made his brother-in-law his enemy for hfe and drove him 
into the ranks of the opposition. But with all his ability it was only slowly 
that Simon was able to assume a position of leadei'slnp. 

To the average baron tlio battle was won on the King’s submission. 
Little regard was paid to the vague pioniifos which the barons had made of 
bringing about fir.tbor improve meuls in the laws for the benefit of the 
whole naiiion. Both Edward and fort were ()mrk to see the error of the 
oligarchical jiarty, and for a short time it seemed as if the more liberal 
royalist olcment might successfully co-operate with the broader baronial 
element. Personal aniniosities soon prevented such a union of antagonistic 
parties • but the Jviug’s concessions procuroil for him a following and 
enabled him in a few years to go to war against his barons, just as the 
concessions of Charles I. to the Long Pa rlianiont, made it possibUi for that 
King to wage on equal terms the Great Civil 'War against the Puritans. In 
12.'>8 Henry had all his subjects against him and could do nothing ; by 126fi 
he hod a strong party on his side, and, with papal ajqiroval, could venture 
to repudiate the Provisions and resume the porsunal cxorciso of his 
authority. When appeal was made to the sword, the strongev heads in each 
faction took the load. Not Henry but Edward was tlic true leader of tbe 
royalists ; on GUmcoster’s death Montfort became the soul of the baronial 
host ; in Ixitli cases the stronger oloment was ulso tbe wiser and tbo more 
liberal. Aft<ir various vicissitudos, Montfort aclneved a iiemporary triumph al 
Lewes, and was able to shew his grasp of principle and clearness of 
vision in such momorahh' inoveiuouts as the I’ariiainent of Januaiy, 
1 2G5, which, if not, as has been often said, the h’irst House of Conmions, 
marked the first occasion wlien barons and bishops, knights of the shire 
and burgesses sat sidti by side to deal not with details of administration 
and taxation, hut with jiolitioal matters of tiio greatest weight and 
urgency. All the future constitutional system of England was involved 
in Montfort's resolution to take the ixioplo into partnership with the 
barons in his great cllort to curb the power of the crown. But the violent 
self-seeking of tho stremious leader and his kinsmen, the jealousy of theinore 
conservative of the baronage, the natural reaction in favour of the old King 
and tho warlike skill of his gallant son combined to make Montfort’s power 
of briiif duration. Himou was vanquished and slain by Edward at Evosbaui 
ill PiCt.'}, and two years later the last embers of civil strife burnt tbemselves 
out. Henry was restored to his old dignity il not to his old ])owor. But he was 
broken in health ami spirits, and henceforth the real controlling infiuenco 
was i'lilwanl. All Montfort’s associates wore involved in liis fall, save only 
his Welsh ally, Llewelyn, who came out of tho strife as tho acknowlodgou 
princo of all Wales. .But there stirvived much of Montfort’s spirit in 
Mou<.fort’« coi«(uovor, and the real inlicritor of his work was Edward 
liiinsolf. When tho old King at last died, [<ldward set hunsolf to complete 
the building up of tho English nation, and of the English constitution. 
Tbo mw materials for their erection were given to him in the groat 
creative age of his early trials : and nil that he bad to do was to define, to 
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regulate and to systematize. The complete working out of the principles of 
the Barons’ Wars was thus reserved lor the reign of the greatest of the 
Plantagenets, whose prudence prevented the fall of Montfort from resulting 
in mere reaction, and whose marvellous activity as monarch brought the 
political development of England fully abreast of the rapid progress in all 
things other than politics, which is the special charactenstic of the reign of 
Henry HI. Thus regarded, the reign of Edward is but the complement of 
the reign of his father. Taken together the two reigns resulted in the 
making of the England, and of the English Constitution which after ages 
have known. 




CHAPTER X 

THE REIGN OF HENRY III 

[J21W272 4. D.l 

Itwjw anewlv awak(*ncdlmrHt of national which placed 

JU'iiry 111 on the throne, an<l everv event of his lonji, and w<‘niy rcif^n 
ti'iid(‘d to draw out tliat national Jeelmp; in moie defimte shtipcs, ami 
to draw all the sons of the soil, of whatevc‘r race and whatever mrik, 
elosi» tof?<‘lhcr m ouehoily, as fellow workers in tlu great strife against 
jK>p( and kin*;.- Fukeman^ 

IIr:\i!V of WinchoKtcr hud .just coni] Jot od liis tenth year when he frmnd 
Iiiiiiseir, liy the sudden dciilh of liis father, in iiossc'ssion of the title hut with 
litlh* of the iiower of a king. In the eujiital and the opulent jirovinces of 
I lie south of England Louis reigned almost without an o]iponent; in the other 
eountit'H his partisans were the more actjvi', and his cause the more jiopular; 
and on the w(>st and north the princ<‘» of Wales and the king of Hcolland 
had ueknowle<Ig(>d his authority and lieconic his vassals. Still the son of 
.John could (l(‘{)encl on the swonls of the barons and foreigners, who had 
reinaiiKsl faithful to his father, on the iiowerfiil protection of the holy see, 
on the wavering disijosition of the natives who adhered to his rival, and on 
the pity which would naturally he excited by his youth and innooeuei'. 

On the l(‘nth day after the dee/use of the lat<' monarch he was hnl to the 
ablsy church of OlouC/C'st^'r, and, Iiaving taken the oath usually adminisU'red 
to the English kings, and sworn fealty to Pojh* Uoiiorius, was crowned by 
the legate Clualo, and the hishojis of Winchester, Exeter, lunl Until ; who 
placed on his Uanjiles a plain e.iiv,l(> of gold in lieu of the crown, which Iwwl 
bi'on lost with the rest of the royal treasures. The next dnjr a proclamation 
was issued, in which the new king, laiiirmtiiig the <liss(*iision In'twei'ii his 
father and the barons, a dissension which he would forever dismiss from his 
uK'moiy, promised to all iiis subjects a full amnesty for the past and their 
lawful lilK'rtJoH for the fut ure ; required the tenants of the crown to do hianage 
and swear fealty to hiiriself as their I<^itiinale sovereign ; and forbade any 
IKii'son to appear in public during the next mouth witliout a white fillet round 
the head in honour of his coronation. The care of his iierson was intrusted 
to the earl of Pembroke, earl marshal, with the title of guardian of the kingdom, 

IMS 
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EBPUBUaVTION OF MAONA CHAKTA 

A great council had been, summoned to meet in a fortnight at Brislol, 
and was attended by all the bishops and abbots, by several earls and barons, 
and by many knights, who took the oath of allegiance and performed the feuclal 
ceremony of homage. But the great object of the meeting was to reconcile 
the claims of the crown with those of the subject, to satisfy the demands ol 
the adverse barons, without tivnching too deeply on the royal prerogative. 
For this purpose the Great Charter was revised, and cut down from G3 
chapters to 42. Every clause of a temporary nature, or which personally 
regarded the late king and his opponents, was struck out. 

^veral clauses were omittocl which appeared to boar hard on the ancient 
claims of the crown ; particulai’ly those which related to the right of levying 

aids and scutages, and of convoking 
the great council; which abolislicd the 
abases of forests and foresters, warrens 
and warroners, shorilTs, bailiffs, and 
other royal officers; whicli required 
notice to be given to the relations Iw- 
forc the marriage of the heir; which 
granted the liberty of egress out of, and 

S ress into the kingdom; and which 
jwed the goods of persons dying 
intestate to be divided among their 
nslations after the payment of their 
just debts. But it was distinclly 
stated that these provisions had not 
been repealed. Their operation was 
only .suspended till they could be su}>- 
mitted to the consideration of a full 
assembly of the barons of both j)urti(*s. 

Some improvomnnts were intro- 
duced; the lord was forbidden to as- 
sume the custody of the person and 
HBNnY III lands of the heir, till he had received 

(1207-1273) thohonn^reof hiswanl; l)ccauso,l)efore 

that homage, he was not bound to 
defend the interest of his vassal. All the provisions respecting wardships wore 
extended to the custody of vacant benefices, with this exception — that such 
custody should not be sold. The rate at which carriages might be taken for 
the king’s use was fixed; and some isolations were added respecting the 
paynicnt of his debts. The ratification of the charter in this form was 
received with gratitude by the royalists; nor was it violently condemned by 
their opponents, when they learned that the clauses which had been omitted 
were still reserved for future discussion. 

If Louis had rejoiced at the death of John, he now discovered that the 
son would prove a more formidable competitor tlian the father. The youth 
and innocence of Henry excis'd universal compassion. John indeed, it was 
said, had been a tyrant; but what crime had the prince committed that he 
should forfeit the crown to which he was bom? His rival was a Frenchman, 
who daily betrayed an unjust partiality in favour of his countrymen. Even 
now, while his success depended on the efforts of his English adherents, many 
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a native saw with iudignation the honours whidi he clainiod as a right b(>- 
shnvctl as a reward by this foreign prince on his foreign rotainers. 'I’o aid 
such favourable uupressioiis, anrl to foment the jealousy and dlsconteiit of 
their adversaries, became the policy of Chialo and Pembroke.* 

To all who returned to their allcmance their former liberties were eon- 
firmed; tales of the arrogance of the French, and of their contempt for (lie 
natives, were industrioasly circulated ; the report of a conspiracy against 
the chief of the English irobility was revived anil believed; and the minds of 
men were awed anti confounded by the w'cekly ri'iietition of the exeoninmiiicar 
tion fulminated against Louis and his adherents. Nciither did tlio pontiff 
forget the interests of his young vassal. By Ins lettx>rs ho stiimilateil the 
zeal of the legatt*, and sought to awaktui sent,iments of loyalty in the liarous. 
To justify tlieir rebellion, lu* obsinved that they had formerly alleged the 
tyranny of Johu; but that ])lea must now be ahandonod. The tj’iiimiy of 
John had jK-rished with the tyrant; and, if they persistofl to opjiose' the 
succession of his son, they would provi* (hat th(*ir former assertions weio but 
pre(,ences, and that they had beem actuated l>y motives wliich they wi're 
ashamed to avow. By tlicsc means a revolution was gradually wrought in 
the public mind to the advantage of Ilenry; and (lie hopes of the royalists 
were cheered by tlio return of the earl of Salisbury and of several knights, 
who came to swear fealty to their native sovereign. Evi'ii W'illiam D’AIbiney, 
as .«ioon as he had recovered hLs liberty by l.hc payment of 0,000 marks, 
unfurled the royal standard. 


TUB BArriiK OF XJNCOliN AND DKPBAT OF TIIR FRKNCII FnF4l5T ((217 A.D.) 

Irfniis had u(/ Iasi, raised the siege of iJover, and, to eomiiensute himsi'lf 
for the loss of his tim(‘ at the foot of that fortri'ss, had taken iht! two castliw 
of Hertford ami Borkhampstead. Pembroki) surrendered to him two oUiers, 
as th<> ijri(«i of a truce till iJio festivaJi of Master — a suspension of hostilities 
eiiually useful to Isith parties. The Frmieh prince emiiloyi'd the inhs'val 
to revisit the Coiithiont and collect a numerous liand of auxiliaries; f!i<‘ mar- 
shal profited by his absence to detach more, of the confoderati's from Ids 
interests. 

At the termination of the arniistiee hostilities n'cominoneed with the siegri 
of Montsorel by the royalists. To ndieve. the fortress, the confederate army, 
to the number of six hundred knights and twi'iity t-housaiul men, inareheil 
from London under the conmuind of the count of Perehe. Its route was 
marked bjr every kind of excess, particularly on the part of the foreign infantry. 
The royalists did not await their approach ; and the confederab'S, instead of 
))ursuiiig the fugitives, entered Liiicoiii amidst the aeelamations of the inhab- 
itants, and besieged the oiisllo, which was gallantly defended liy a eeliLrutisl 
heroine, Niehola do Oamvillo. Pembroke immediately summoned the tenants 
of (he crown to me(>t him at. Ni'wurk, and was able to mimlier among his 
followi'rs four hundred knights with their escjuires, two hundred and fifty 
crn,ssbow-men, and a numerous body of infantry. Three days wore em- 
ployed in niarshallinfj the army. The legato exUorteil the soldiers to fight 
for their God, their king, and (.heir country; exconununicated all their opjio- 

P “ Ijouie’ party," says Stublw,* " Uwl only one poltii of union— tho hatred and dielnwt 
iospinti! by John; and vliou Johu wan once mnoved, ibo diBrupiion of the party and tho 
ezpulaion of TjOuh) were sure to eoino in time. It vm certain that all real uatiiomil fading 
would take part against a foro!(pi king."! 
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nents ; and imparted to the combatants the privileges usually granted to the 
crusaders. They marched from Newark in seven divisions with white crosses 
sewed on their breasts ; the bowmen kept a mile in advance, and the baggage 
a mile in the rear. This disposition deceived the confederates, who, taking 
the baggage for a second aimy, unwisely shut themselves up within the walls, 
and at Sie same time, by way of bravado, made a brisk assault on the castle. 
But the bowmen, who had been admitted by a postern mto the fortress, 
thinned with their arrows the ranks of the a.ssailimts, and, by killing tlio horaes 
of the knights, laid them in tlieir aniiour on the groimd. The rest of the 
royalists, wheelmg round, burst open after a sharp eonllict the northern gate ; 
and at the same moment a sortie was made from the castle. 

Dismay and confusion now spread through the ranks of the barons. The 
most spirited, imable to withstand the torrent that rushed into the city, were 
carrierl before it ; the crowd ran to the opposite portal, but the narrow and 
winding passage was soon choked, and the fugitives were compelled to recoil 
on the pursuers. The meaner combatants met with no mercy ; but little noble 
blood was spilled by the victors, who, prompted by rriationship or the hope of 
ransom, sought not to slay but to capture their enemies. The count of I\>rclie 
alone lost his life. He fought in a cliui-chyard till his homi wtus killotl; and 
when a voice called out to Jimi to accept of ([uartcr, he replied with an oath 
that he would never surrender to an English traitor. Irritak'd by the re- 

E roach, a soldier thrust his pike through the eye of the count’s visor, into 
is brain. The nuinbci’ of the captives amounted to three earls, eleven barons, 
and foin: himdrcd knights. Two hundred others escajjod by different roads to 
London; the foot soldiers, seeking to follow them, were massacred by the 
inhabitants of the villages which lay in their route. 

This victory, which secured the crown on the head of t.he young king, 
was called, in the quaint language of the time, the “fair of Jjineoln.” As 
soon as I’esistanco ceased, the city, which had long been distinguisliod by its 
attachment to the bai'ons, was ^veu up to pillage. Even the privileges of 
the churches could not save them from the rapacity of the royalists. Hut 
the fate of the women and children was more deploralde. When the gale 
was forced, they crowded for security into tlio boats on Uie river. vSoiue 
sank under the weight, others were lost by mismanagement, and of Hie fugi- 
tives the greater jiart were drowned. 

The destruction of his army confined Louis within the walla of London, 
whci«, though ho had built up all the gates except one, and had comiiclloil 
the citizens to renew their oaths of alk'giance, ho was [lerpetually alarmeii 
with the discovery of conspiracies against hmi. His only hope nistcii on tlio 
exertions of his consort, Blanche of Castile, who in person solicited aid from 
the most powerful of the Trench nobles. At length an annament of eighty 
large vessels, besides galleys and smaller ships, put to sea from Calais under 
the command of the celebrated pirate Eustace the Monk. To oppose this 
formidable fleet Hubert do Burgh, the justiciar, had collected forty sail from 
the Cinque Ports; but the (hsparity of force was so alarming that several 
knights refused to embark, under the pretence that they were not acquainted 
with the manner of naval engagements. 

Nor was Hubert himself unaware of the danger. Before liis departure he 
gave the most positive orders that the castle of Dover should not bo sur- 
rendered to the enemy on any terms, not even to save his own life, in tlio 
event of his being made prisoner. The English were soon in sight of the 
French, sailed past them, as if their object were to surprise Calais, and suddenly 
tacking bore down in a line on theiz rear. The bowmen and archers l^gan 
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the engagement with a volley of arrows; as soon as the ships came in con- 
tact, they were fastened together with chains and hooks; powder of quick- 
lime was scattered in the air, that it might be carried by the wind into the 
eyes of the enemy; and the English, leapmg on board with axes in their 
hands, rendered the sliips unmanageable by cutting the rigging. The French, 
unaccustomed to this manner of %htmg, made but a feeble resistance, and 
only fifteen vessels out of the whole number escaped. One hundred and fifteen 
knights with their esquires, and more than eight hundred inferior officers, 
were taken. Eustace, who had secreted himself in the hold of his ship, offered 
a large sum for his ransom ; but Hichard Fitzroy, one of Jolm’s illegitimate 
children by a daughter of the earl Warenne, Rjiurned the proiiosal, and in- 
stantly struck off his head, which was aftcrw’ards carried on a pole from 
town to town as a proof of the victory. 


ENGLAND Al'TEK THE TRB.m' OF LAMBETH (1217 A.D.) 

With this fleet perished the hopes of Ixniis, who, on the approach of the 
royal anny, gladly accepted the offer of an accommodation tna<lo by the legate 
and the earl marshal. It was agreed [by the article's of a tri'uty drawn up 
at Lambeth! that he should give Iiack to the ISnglish barons tlieir fealty and 
homage, and then Henry should grant to them a full amnesty on their return 
to their alh'giance; that peace on similar tenns should be offered by Henry 
to the king of yeots and the prince of Wales; and that arrai^ement should 
be ma<le for the discharge of debts and the ransom and liberation of prisoners 
of war. Tliis is what appears on the face of the inst,rumeut interchanged 
between the jiarties; but in addition Ileiiiy paid to Louis the sum of 10,000 
marks to enable him to discliargo his debt.s; and Louis made, so we an' told, 
a promise to Ilemy, confirmed liy oath, that on his acci'ssiim to the Frc'nch 
throne ho would restore all the proviiifses which formerlv' h<'long<'d to Tlenry’s 
falhiir: a jiroiniso which indeinl was the most that couhl b(( given by a prince 
not yet in possession, but which it was jilain that he would not have the will, 
when he came into posscasion, or, if he had the will, would not have the power 
to execute. AfUT Uic departure of Louis witli his countrymen, the king of 
Hcotland was the first to take advantagfs of tlio pacification. He ‘‘eauw! to 
f.h(5 faith and service" of the young king, and did his devoir Ui him ut North- 
ampton. Llewelyn after some hesitation followed his c.xami)l(j, suul did 
homage to his sovereign lor<l at Worcester. 

The dei)arturc of Louis secured Uie crown to H('nry ; but the young king 
hud not a single relation to whom lie could recur for advice or to whrna he 
might intrust the care of his interests, liven the queen mother, w'ho liy her 
misconduct had alreaily forfeited the confiileneo of the nation, abandotu'd 
her son to hasten back to France and marry her former lover, the count df' 
la Mareho. But Honorius, as femlal superior, <leclared himself the 
gUjmUtui of Uie orphan, and comman<lcd Oualo to reside near bis jwrsou, 
watch over his wifety, and protect his just rights. Tbo legatee diseluirgcd his 
trust with fidelity, and found in the <'arl marslial a coadjutor aistuaicd by 
the same zeal and concurring in the Siuno mithueuts. The itinerant justices 
wore ordered to summon oil knights and freemen to their courts, and to ail- 
minister to them an oatli that they woubl keep the king's iieacc, obsrsrvo 
the good laws and rightful customs of the and at command of the king 
and council assemble and oppose the enemies of the king and kingdom. 
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The charter was again confirmed, but with additional alterations.^ It was 
provided that the widow should have for her dower the tliird part of all the 
lands which had belonged to her husband during the coverture, unless slie 
had been endowed with a smaller portion at the door of the church; that 
no freeman should lawfully alienate so much of his land as to render himself 
incapable of performing his services to the lord of the fee; and, as a check 
on alienations in mortmain, that no one should give his lands to a religious 
house, to hold it again of the same house; nor, on the other hand, should 
any religious house receive lands, to lease them out to the donor. Assizes 
of darrein presentment were sent back to tbe justices of the bench; the county 
comts were ordered to be held only once a mouth, the sheriff’s toum only 
twice in the year, and the view of frankpledge only at Michaelmas. 

Lastly, it was enacted that all men should enjoy equal liberties; that 
escuage or scutage should be leviccl in the same manner as in the reign of 
Henry II ; and that every castle built or rebuilt since the commencement of 
the civil war should bo demolished immediately. At the same time the chap- 
ters regarding the forests and warrens were withdiawn, to form a new instru- 
ment, call^ the Charter of Forests. By this all forests enclosed smee the 
death of King Richard were thiown open; all outlawries for offoiicns of the 
forest incurred within the same period were reversed; the puuLshment for 
killing the king’s venLsou was commuted into a heavy fine or a year’s im- 
prisonment; the courts of the foresters were regulated, unjust tolls abolished, 
and the right to cultivate and improve their own lands was confirmed to 
the holders of estates within the royal forests. In addition, to prevent the 
diminution of the revenue, a law was passed prohibiting the king^ ministers, 
(luring his minority, to put the great seal to any charter or letter of confirma- 
tion or sale, or alienation, or gift in perpetuity, and declaring beforehand all 
such instruments invalid and of no effect. 

The late contest had generated a spiiit of hisubordination, which bore 
with impatience the restraint of legitimate authority, and the legate and 
marshal sought to heal these wounds by conciliation. By degrees tranquillity 
was restoim, and in the autumn Gualo returned to Rome. He was suc- 
ceeded by Pandulf, who followed the example of his predecessor, and watched 
with solicitude over the interests of the young king. His presence was ren- 
dered the more necessary by the death of Pembroke, the earl marshal (1219) ; 
after which the exercise of the royal authority wtis iutrustod to Iliilxirt de 
Burgh, the justiciar, and the custo<ly of the myal persoir to Peter des Roches, 
bishop of Winchester. With the former the reader is already acquainted: 
Des Roches was a Poitovin, who had enjoyed the confidence of John, an(i 
more than once had been appointed by him guardijm of the kingdom. 

These miiptors wore rivals: if the justiciar possessed a greater share of 
power, the bishojp enjoyed more opportunities of cultivating the friendship 
of his pupil; and, while the one sought the support of the native families, 
the other proclaimed^ himself the protector of the foreigners whom the policy 
of John had settled in the island. The presence of Pandulf was a constaiit 
check on the ambition of those rivals; by his letters and speeches he rcprove<l 
their negligence and stimulated their industry ; and by his advice the justi- 
ciar and chancellor were made to swear that during the minority they would 
not dispose of any of the groat fiefs of the crown. He repaired to Wales, and 

P This may bo rof^arded as the end of the first phaseof the struggle over the Magna Oharta. 
Stubbso points Uiis well by saying: *'It was now becomo permanently the palladium of Eng- 
lish constitutional liberty; it was recognised as the salvation of king and kkigdom, and the 
legate, bstoad of anathematising, had turned and blessed it.”J 
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Tcstorecl peace on the borders; he met the king of Scots at York, and nego- 
tiated a peace between the two kingdoms ; and by his letters and services he 
greatly contributed to prolong the truce between England and France. As 
doubts had been raised respecting the coronation at Gloucester, that cere- 
mony was again performed (1220) with the accustomed solemnity by the 
archbishop, who, with the permission of Honorius, had returned to England ; 
and the next year (1221) Alexander of Scotland married, at York, Joan, the 
cider of the two sisters of Henry, and did homage to his brother-in-law. 
Margaret, one of the Scottish princesses, who had so long been in the cus- 
tody of the English crown, was married to Hubert. Pandulf immediately 
returned to Rome ‘ 

During the contest between John and the barons that prince hail lavishly 
distnbuind the crown lands among his partisans, as well foreigners as natives; 
and those who had the coimuaiid of the royal castkis at his doath jiertinaciously 
refused to give them up to the government, alleging that they k(‘[)t them in 
trust for the king during his minority. To wrest these forlrenses from the 
hands of the jiowerful vassals who heiil them was an important but difficult 
object. The bishop of Winchestor and the justiciar demanded from the 
holders all escheats and ward8hip.s; and at last soloitmly declared, at the 
request and with the lussent of tlio great council, that Henry was of sufficient 
age to have the free disposal of his lauds, ca.stles, and wards, though not to 
plead or bo inqiloaded in courts of ju'^tice. Hubert, in the king’s name, 
doiiianded tho surri'iidi'r of the warils and castles, 

The first noteworthy resLsianco w'as mot with from William, earl of Au- 
nialn, or Alk'niarh*, whoso grandfather of the same name in a like situation 
lia.d ro.sisted Henry If in tho oarly yi‘ars of his reign. The. earl now refused to 
Hurrcndi'r Roekingliam to the king, on Hubert’s demand, and an armed force 
w’as at ouco despatolied to lake it from him. The earl and his followers fled, 
hut later, in 1221, he seizisl two more royal ensiles, ajid it was only afliT a 
fiiTcii struggle, in wdiicli lioth thi' e.'cftomiminicatirm of tho church and the 
strong liaiid of the earl marshal were resorted to, that he was subilucd and 
banished. The second serious utti'injit at resistance had the moi-c imiiortant 
result of riilding llie country at once of Falke.s do liroaiitfi, one of the most 
obnoxious of the foreigners who wore attracted to the island by John's gold; 
and of Peti'r des Itoclies, tho bishop of Winchestor, who betook himself to 
the Oontiiicnt as a result of ll«* triunijih of liis rival Hubert. In 1224 FiUkes 
seized one of the king's justices, who had decided against him at the assizes 
at Dunstable, and imprisoned him in tho castle of Tiedforil, which ho held. 
Ilubi'rt gladly grasped at tho opportunity of chastising one whom Des Roches 
looked to as a strong suijportor of his policy, and Bedford w'as besieged by 
an army, which was nominally commanded by the young king m person, and 
after a stout resislancc forwd to capitulate. Falkes, who luul managed to 
escape, was captured in Coventry and banished." 

The consequiuiees of the improvidout grants made by the last two mon- 
archs now Ingiui to unfold themselves. Under tho protcnce of resisting an 
invasion threatened by the king of P’rance, Henry assembled a groat council 
( 1225) atifl most urgently demanded an aid. 'llie demand wns at first re- 
fused; but the wants of tho crown would admit of no delay; and, after some 

f‘ While Pawdulf undmilitodly, like Gwalo befent him, oxcrciMwl a very imnsidcrable infltt- 
enea in the ufTaini of the realm ilurluR thoBO yiiirs, l4ini;ard,<< tlirougli dwliko of Iliitot, prob- 
aiily exafijwrates it. In 1 220 lioniiton obtained from tho pope a promitw that during hie lifo 
tiiere should be no otiutr legate m England, and tins I’andulT apparently rcgonlod mbht own 
rocoll. Therefore, haviue seourod an election to tho see of Norwich, ho roaignedi bie Icgatine 
olSoe in 122t.] 

a. w.— voi(. xnn. 2 b 
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negotiation, it was stii)ulated that a fifteenth of all movables should be 
OTanted, but on the condition that the two charters should be solemnly ratified. 
They had already been confirmed twice since the commencement of his reign; 
but the king’s officers had laughed at their confirmation, and refused to 
carry their provisions into effect. Now, however, it was no longer necessary 
for the barons to take up arms ; poverty had subdued the reluctance of the 
king and his ministers, and the two charters were solemnly ratified in that 
form which they have ever since retained. 

In the month of April (1225), Richard, earl of Cornwall, the king’s brother, 
was sent to Guienne, under the guidance of the eail of Salisbury, with an 
English army. But the French king had taken the cross against the Albi- 
genses. A papal legate interfered, threatened the English with excommu- 
nication if they raised obstacles to Louis in his holy war, and at last made 
both parties a^ee to a truce for one year. Before the teim expired the 
French king died at Paris, after a brief reign of three years, and was suc- 
ceeded by nis son Louis IX, who was only in his twelfth year. A stormy 
minority ensued; and Henry, who was now twenty years of age, might have 
taken advantage of it had his character and his own circumstances been 
somewhat different. The armistice was subsequently renewed year after 
year, the English never recovermg La Rochelle, and the French making no 
further progress of importance. 


THE PALL OP HUBERT DE STJEOH (1220 A.D.) 

It was at length, however, resolved to carry war into France. Henry 
was twenty-two years old, Louis only fifteen; but Blanche, the mother of the 
latter prince, and regent, put the kingdom into a position of defence. When 
Henry went to Portsmouth, he foimd that the shipping provided was not 
sufficient to carry over his army, and after a violent mtercation with Hubert 
de Burgh, who was accused of being the cause of this deficiency, the expe- 
dition was given up till the following year. At length the English king set 
sail for the Continent, and landed at St. Malo, in Brittany, where he was 
joined by a host of Bretons. He advanced to Nantes, where, like his father 
before him, he wasted his time and his means in feasts and pageantries. In the 
mean time young Louis, accompanied by his mother, took several towns 
belonging to Henry. In the beginning of October the English king returned 
home, covered with disgrace; and his ally, the duke of Brittany, was obliged 
to appear at the foot of the tiirone of Louis with a rope round his neck. De 
Burgh had accompanied his master on this expedition; and in spite of his 
known honour, bravery, and ability, the king attempted to throw all the 
blame of the miserable failure upon Hubert. The people, however, took a 
different view of the case, and set Heniy down as a triner and a coward. 
When he applied to parliament for a further grant of money, and complained 
of the jpoverty to which his French expedition had reduced him, they refused 
the aid. 

Hubert had now (1232) been eight years at the head of affairs. He en- 
joyed the good opinion of the people, whom he had never wantonly oppressed ; 
but many of the nobles envied mm his power, and hated him for his zeal in 
resuming the castles and other possessions of the crown. But the proverbial 
ingratitude of princes was fostered in the present case by other circumstances, 
the most cogent of all being that the minister was rich and the king woefully 
in want of monejy. On a sudden, Hubert saw his old rival Peter des Roches 
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reappear at court, and lie must have felt from that iiiomeut Uiat his ruin 
was concerted. In fact, very soon after, Henry threw off his faithful guard- 
ian and able niuiistcr and loft him to the persecutions of his enemies. The 
frivolous charges bi ought against Jluliert load to a conviction that ho was 
guilty of no breach of tmst or abuse of authority. Among other things, he 
was accused of wimiiiig the aflcctioii.s of the king by moans of magic and 
enchautmeut. The fallen mhiister took refuge in Merton abbey. 

His flight gave unwonted courage to the king, who vapoured and stozmed, 
and then commanded tlie mayor of London to force the asylum and seiao 
Hubert dead or alive. The mayor sot forth ; but the king, being reminded 
by the archbishop of Dublin of th(‘ illegality and saorilegiousness of such a, 
proceduie, dospatchod messengers in a great huny and recalled him. Hu- 
bert obtained a delay of four montlis, that he might prepare for his defence, 
and the king gave him a safe-conduct, llelying on this, !)(> Burgh departed 
to visit his wife, th(f Scottish }>rince.s,s, at Bury Wt Edmunds; but ho had 
scarcely begun his journey when the king, notwithstanding his pliglitod faith, 
sent Sir Godfrey dc C'rancumb to surprise and seize him. lluliert contrived 
to escape to a parish cliurch. 

His funous (menik'S, however, wem not detiuTod by any considerations, 
and bumling into the church with drawn swords they dragged him forth, 
and sent for a smith to make shackle-s for him. Tlio poor arti.siui, struck 
witli the sad state of the great man, and moved with generous feelings, said 
he would rather tlio the worst of deaths than forge* fetters for the brave de- 
fender of Dover castle and the eoiuiueror of I he h'r(*neh at Sf'u. But Sir God- 
frey placed the curl on hoi'seback, miked, and, tying his feet under the girths, 
so conveyed him to the Tower of Lond<>n. As soon as this violation of sanc- 
tuaiy was known, an outcry was nii.‘'t'd by tlie bishops; and the king was in 
consequence oliligotl to order those who had selzt'd him t.o earry the prisoner 
back to tlie parisli clmreh; but at tho same lime he commimded the sheriff 
of Essex, on pain of death, to pnwf'iit the ('arl’s esi'api*, anil to conii>el him 
to an unconditional sunxmder. 'I'lie sheriff dug a deep Ironcli round the 
sanctuary, oi*ccl.ed palisades, !ui<l effectually previ'iited all ingress or egress. 
Thus cut off from every communieation, unprovided with fuel and proper 
clothing (the winter was si'ttiug in), and at hist left without iirovisions. Hubert 
(le Burgh came forth, on the fortieth day of his l)elcagu(*rmcnt, aiut surron- 
dorod to the “black band,” who again carrJi'd him to the Tower of fs’mdoii. 
A few days after, Henry ordered liiia to Iks released, and to ajipear before 
tho court of his ixicrs. 

When Hubert appoiu’ed in court in the midst of his ouemieSj ho declined 
pleading : some were urgent for a sentence of ileath, but the king proposed 
an award which was tinnlly iwloptcd by all parties, IIuIktI forfeiteil to the 
crown all such lands as hud Ixien granted him in tho time of King John, or 
bmi obfeiint'd by liim, by purchase or otherwise, under Henry, lie retainctl 
for himself and liis heim the nroiH'rty he had inherited from his family, to- 
gether with some estatt*s he hold in fief of mcwie lords. Thus cJipixsd and 
shorn, tho bmve Ifulxirl was committed to the ciuslle of Devizes, Within 
these walls Hubert reraainml for nearly a year, whim he was induced to adopt 
a desperate mode of {iscafxi, by learning that the custcKly of the castle ImwI 
just been given h) a depondont of hia hitter enemy tho Poifcovin bishop of 
Winchester. In a dark night ho climlxxl over tho battieinonts and dropped 
from tho hip^ wall into the moat. Frozn the moat ho made his way to a 
country church; but there he was pmaently surroundixl by an armed band, 
led on by the sheriff. CSrcuinstancos, however, were materially altered; 
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several of the barons who had before been intent on the destruction of the 
minister, were now at open war with the king, and anxious to secure the 
co-operation of so able a man as De Burgh. A strong body of horse released 
liim from the hands of his captors and carried him oft mto Wales, where the 
insurgent nobles were then assembled. Some eighteen months later, when 
peace was restored, Hubert received back his estates and honours: he was 
even readmitted into the kmg’s council; but he had the wisdom never again 
to aspire to the dangerous post of chief minister. 


THE REVIVAL OF FOREIGN INFLUENCES 

Peter des Roches, ■who succeeded to power on the first displacement 
and captivity of Hubert, soon rendered mmself odious to all classes of 
the nation. He cncoura^d the king’s gi’owing antipathy to the English 
barons and to Magna Charta; and he crowded me comd, the offices of gov- 
ernment, the royal fortresses, with hosts of hungry Poitevins, Gascons, and 
other Frenchmen, who ruled and wasted at their pleasure. The nature of 
an opposition, constitutional and legal m all its operations, was as yet a dis- 
covery to be made The barons withdrew and took up arms. Wlum again 
summoned, they answered that unless the king dismissed his Poitevins and 
the other foreigncra, they would drive both them and him out of the kingdom. 

Peter des Roches averted his rein for the present by sowing dissensions 
among the English nobles. Several battles or skmnishcs, which defy any- 
thing like a clcai' narration, were fought in the heart of Englimd and on the 
\Vel3i borders. Richard Marshal, carl of Pembroke,^ the son of the virtuous 
protector to whom King Henry was so deeply indebted, was treacherously 
and most barbarously mui'dered; and, following up his temporaiy success, 
the Poitevin bishop confiscated tlic estates of several of the English nobles 
without any legal trial, and bestowed them on adventurers from his own 
land. Edmund Ridi the new ai’chbishop of Canterbuiy, who had succeeded 
Lan^ii, took up the national cause, and threatened the king with excom- 
munication if he did not instantly dismiss Des Roches and his associates. 
Henry trembled and complied : the foreigners were banished, and the arch- 
bishop for a short time governed the land with great prudence, and accord- 
iug to the charters. 

Henry now mamed (1236) Eleanor of Provence, who cainc to England 
with a numereus retinue, and was soon followed by fresh swaniis of foreigners. 
William, the bishop of Valence, the queen’s maternal uncle, was made chief 
minister. Boniface of Havoy, another uncle, was promoted to the see of 
Canterbury; and Peter, a third uncle, was invested with the earldom of 
Richmond, and received tlic profitable wardship of the carl of Warenne. The 
queen invited over damsels from Provence, and the king married them 
to the young nobles of England of whom he had the waraship. This was 
bad enou^, out it was not all: the queen-mother, Isabella, whom the nation 
detested, liad now four sons by the count de la Marehoj and she sent over 
all four-^uy, William, Geoffrey, and Aymer — ^to be pro'vlded for in England. 

P Richard Marshal was a man of unusual ability , an accomplished knight, and a lover and 
patron of learning. After the return of Peter des Roches, the carl mifqmatM and delivered 
m porsou both the refusal of the barons to sit in the same council with Peter, and tlieirposilivo 
demand for the dismissal of the foreign officials. This opposition was constnicd a« treason; 
the king marched against him, mid drovo him into alliance with the Welsh borderers. Potor 
lured mm by stratagem over to Ireland, where he was murdered. For many years after his 
deatli (1234) the barons were witliout a strong leader.] 
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The Ifipg heaped honours and riches upon these half-brothers, who were soon 
followed by new herds of adventurers from Guienne. 

Henry’s resources were soon exhausted, and he found himself without 
money and without credit. When he asked aids from the parliament, the 
pai'liaineiit told him that he must dismks the foreigners, who devoured the 
substance of the land; and they several times voted him small supplies, on 
the express condition that he should so do, and also redress other grievances; 
but he forgot his promises as soon as he got the money. The barons then 
bound him by oath ; and Hemy took the oaths, broke them, and acted just 
as before. 

Isabella, the queen-mother, adde<l alike to the odium in which she was 
held by the English, and to the embarrassments an<l impopularity of licr 
son, by hurrying him into a war with I'nince (12-12). Louis, now in the 
prime of manhood, was loved and respeetoil by his subjects; whereas Henry 
was despised by his. When the Englisli ijarliameut was called u])on for a 
supply of men and money, thiy n'soluh'ly ndusisl both. Ilenry contrived to 
lill thirty hogsheads witll silver, and, sailing fioni Portsmouth with his(iueeu, 
his brother Itichard, and three* huiKliyd knights, lu* made for the river Ga- 
ronne. Soon after his landing he was joiiuid by nearly twenty thousand men, 
some his own vassals, some who wen* anxious, not. to ro-estuhlish the su- 
premacy of the English king in the south, but. to n*nder tlK’nist*lv<‘S indi*- 
pcndcut of the crown of Eriuicc at his oxp<‘nse. 

Louis mot Henry with a sup(*rior force on the banks of the rivex (lhar<‘nte, 
in Saintongo, and d(*feated him in a j»lteh(*d battle near I'ailleliourg. The 
English king retreated down the river to the town of Sainb's, where he was 
beaten in a second battle, fougbton the very ne.xt day. His mother’s husband, 
the comit do la Marche, who had led him into this dlsastrouM eampaign, then 
abandonod him, and made his <>wn terms with the French king, ih'ury lied 
from Saintos across Haiti tongi*, to Blaye. A terrible dysenteiy whieh broke* 
out in Ids army, some sorupl(*s of eonw*icncft, luid the singulsir modt'ration of 
his own views, prcventerl Louis fnim following up his suec(*ss('s, and induct'd 
him to agree to a Iruco for five yt'am. 


HEWRY AXI) rilH PAItMAMENTS 

When Henry met his parliament in 1244 he found it more nifraetory 
than it had ever boon. In reply to his demands for money, they taxed liirn 
with extravagance, with his frociuent breaeht's of the fJreut C'liarU'r; they 
told him, in short, that they would no longer trust him, and that Uiey rmist 
have in their own hands the nppointuu'nt of the, chief justiciar, tht* euaueol- 
lor, and other groat officers, ^rhe king would consent to nothing more than 
another ratitioation of Magna Obarta, and ther(*fore the parliament w'ouUl 
only vote him twenty Hhillings on each knight’s fw for the marriage of his 
eldest dunghter to the Sc<jttish king. After this he looked to a meeting of 
parliament as a meeting of liis jicrsonal enemies, and to avoid it he raised 
money by st.rotehlng his prerogative in respect, to lines, benevolences, pur- 
veyanais, luid the other undofinable branohes of the ancient rovenuo. He 
also tormented and ransacked the Jews; and ho begged, besides, from town to 
town, from castle to castle, until he obtained the reputation of lieing the stur- 
diest beggar in all Bnglaml. In the year 1248 he was again obliged to meet his 
barons in parliament. Tliey now told him that lie ought to blush to ask aid 
from his people whom ho pnaessod to hate, and W'hoin ho shunned for the society 
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of aliens; they reproached him with disparaging the nobles of England by 
forcing them Into mean marriages with foreigners. They enlarged upon the 
abuse of the right of purveyance, telling hnn that foreim merchants, knowing 
the dangers to which their goods were exposed, shunned the ports of England 
as if they were in possession of jiirates; that the poor fishermen of the coast, 
finding they could not escape his hun^ purveyors and courtiers, were fre- 
quently obliged to carry their fish to the otW side of the Channel. In reply 
to the remonstrance of his barons, Henry gave nothing but fair promises which 
could no longer deceive, and he got nothing save the cutting reproof to which 
he had been obliged to listen. 

The king now racked his imagination in devising pretexts on wdiich to 
obtain what he wanted. At one time he said ho was icsolved to reconquer 
all the continental dominions of the crowm; but, unfortunately, all men knew 
that Louis had departed for the East, and that Hcmy had contracted the 
most solemn obligations not to make war upon him during his emsade. lie 
next took the cross himself, pretcnclmg to be anxious to sail for Palestine 
forthwith; but here again it was well mown he had no such intcuUon, and 
only wanted money to pajr his debts and satisfy Ins foreign favourites. At 
a moment of urgent necessity he was advised to sell all his plate and jewels. 
"Wlio will buy them?" said he. His advisers answered, “The citizens of 
London, of course.” He rejoined bitterly, “By my troth, if the treasures of 
Augustus wore put up to sale, the citizens would be the purchasers ! Tliese 
downs, who assume the style of barons, abound in all things, while we are 
wanting in common necessaries.” It is said that the king was thenceforth 
more inimical and rapacious towards the Londoners than he had been before. 
To annoy them and touch them in a sensitive part, he establidied a new fair 
at Westminster, to last fifteen days, during which all trading was prohibited 
in London. He went to keep his Christmas in the city, and let loose his pur- 
veyors among the inhabitants; he made them offer New Year's gifts; and 
diortly after, in spite of remonstrances, he compelled them to pay him the 
sum of £2,000, by the most open violation of law and right. 

In 1253 Henry was again obliged to meet his parliament, and this he did, 
avening to all men that he only wanted a proper Christian aid that he might 
go and recover the tomb of Christ. If ho thought that Biis old pretence 
would gain unlimited confidence he was deceived. The barons, who had 
been duped so often, treated his application with coldness and contempt; 
but they at last held out the hope of a liberal grant on condition of Ins con- 
senting to a fresh and most solemn confirmation of their liberties. On the 
third day of May the king went to Westminster hall, where tlic barons, prel- 
ates, and abbots were assembled. The bishops and abbots were apparelled 
in their canonical robes, and every one of them hold a burning taper in his 
hand. A taper was offered to the king, but he refused it, saying ho was no 
priest. Then the archbishop of Canterbury stood up before the people and 
denounced sentence of excommunication against all those who should, cither 
directly or indhectly, infringe the charters of the kingdom. Every striking, 
every terrific part of tliis ceremony was performed: the prelates and abbots 
dashed their tapers to the ground, and as the lights went out in smoke, they 
exclaimed, “ May the .soul of everyone who incurs this sentence so stink and 
be extinguished in helll " The king subjoinerl, on his own behalf, “So help 
me God! I will keep those charters mviolatc, as I am a man, as I am a Chris- 
tian, as I am a knight, and as I am a king crowned and anointed! ” His 
oufward behaviour during this awful perfoimanee was exeiuplaiy; he held 
his hand on his heart, and made his countenance express a devout acquiescence ; 
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but the ceremony was scarcely over when, following the impulse given him 
by his foreign favourites, he rctui’ncd to his old courses, and thus utterly 
uprooted whatever confidence the nation yet had in him. 

With the money thas obtained Henry went to Guienne, where Alfonso, 
the king of Castile, had set up a claim to the eaildom, and induced many of 
the ficlde nobles to revolt against the English crown. This expedition was 
less dishonourable than the former ones ; indeed, it was successful on the whole, 
and led to a friendly alliance between England and Castile — Piince Edward 
marrying Eleanor, the daughter of Alfonso. But Henry concealed these 
arrangements for some time,_ in order to obtain a fre-sh grant from his parlia- 
ment, under colour of currying on the war. He returned penniless; for the 
partial re-establishment of hi.s authority in the south of Franco seems never 
to have benefited liis exchequer. The expedients to which ho had ri'course 
in Englainl ren(l(‘rod him more and more odious and contemptible. W'licn 
his fortmies were at this low ebb, ho blindly embarked in a project to raise one 
of his sons to the throne of the IVo Sicilies. On the death of Frodiuick IT, 
who died excommunicated. Pope Innocent IV offered the crown to Henry 
for his second son. Prince Edmund. Henry was placed in circmnstances in 
which ho could do little, and, wavi'ring and timid, ho did nothing at all, ex- 
cept give his son the empty title of king of Bicily. The pope ordered the 
English clergy to lend money for the expedition, and even to pawn the prop- 
erty of their church to olitain it. 

Backed by the pope, Henry levied enormous contributions on the churches 
of England and Ireland. The native clergy were already disaffi'ctcd, but tl lose 
proceedings made them as openly hostile to the king as wore the lay barons. 
The wholesale spoliation of the church had also tne effect of leasening the 
clergy’s reverence for the pope, and of shaking that power which had already 
attained its highest pitch, and which was thenceforward gradually to deeJiue. 
The bishop of Loudon said that the ptiijc and king wore, indeed, more powr- 
ful than ho, but if they took his mitre from his head, he woukl clap on a war- 
rior’s helmet. The legate, Ruslan, moderated his demands and withdrew, 
fully convinced that a storm wiis apjuoae.hing and that the Bicilian specu- 
lation had completed the rum of the bankrupt king. As long as his brother 
Richard, the great earl of Cornwall,^ remained ui lingland, and in possession 
of the treasures lu) had hoarded, there was a imwcrful check upon insurrec- 
tion; for though the earl’s abilities in public affairs seem hardly to have been 
equal to his wealth, still the infhmnco ho possessed in the nation was most 
extensive. He had rejxfatedl;^ oppose<l the illegal coumes of the king, and 
Imd even been out in arms with tbo barons more than oneo; but he W'as 
averse to extreme measures, and, from his position, nf)t likely to permit any 
invasion of the j\ist prcrogativ(! of tlie crown. The Germans were s(jtting up 
their empire for sale, and Richard’s vanity and ambition induced him to 
become a purchaser. Haviirg spent immense sunss, he WJis elected, in the 
beginning of 1250, as “king of the Romans,” which was cemsidered tho sure 
step to the dignity of cmijeror. But there was a schism among tho tslcciors, 
part of whom, a few weeks later, gave their suffrages to Alfonso, king of Cas- 

[‘ Kicharrl of Oomwall, kina; of the Homans, tho secoinl son of John, was a man of con- 
sidorobly inoro ouoigy and nlnlity than his brothor Ilonry. He had much of the [xiUtJool 
sonaoity of his nopliow tklward, and, like liiin, at times acted with tho baronial oppofdUon in 
resjsUng Homy's foolish dosiftns. “A more cowful view of l»is eareor," says Stubbs, « '‘leans 
to the conelusion tliat both his abilHieo and his micecsa wore imdermtcn. _As an Knrfish wl 
we find him always aotir^ as a mediator and arbitrator, never urging Ujo king to his deceitful 
and despotic courses. Uo was tho wisest and most moderate, it would seem, of Honry’s 
advisers.”] 
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tile. Richard, however, went over to the Continent, was crowned at Aix- 
la-Chapelle, and left the crown of England to bo dragged through the miic. 

A scarcity of provisions disposed the people to desperate measures. On 
the 2d of May (1268) Henry called a parliament at Westminster. The 
barons went to the haU in complete armom. As the king entered there wiis 
a rattling of swords; his eye glanced timidly along tlie mailed ranks, and he 
said, with a faltering voice, “What means this ? Am I a prisoner?” “Not 
so,” replied Roger Bigod ; “ but your foreign favourites and your own extravjv- 
gance nave involved this realm in great wretchedness ; wherefore we demand 
that the powers of government be intrusted and made over to a committee 
of bishops and barons, that the same may root up abuses and enact good 
laws.” One of the king’s foreign half-brothcm vapoured and talked loudly, 
but as for himself, he could do nothing else than give an unconditional assent 
to the demands of the barons, who thereupon promised that, if he proved 
sincere, they would help him to pay his debts and prosecute the claims of 
his son in Italy. The parliament then dissolved, appointing an caiiy day 
to meet again at Oxford, where the committee of government should bo 
appointed, and the affairs of the state finally adjusted. 


SIMON DE MONTFOBT; the mad PARLIAMElsrT 

Tile present leader of the barons, and in all respects the most remarkable 
man among them, was the earl of Leicester. It is evident that the monkish 
chroniclers were incapable of understanding or properly appreciating the 
extraordinary character of this foreign champion for English liberties; and 
those writers have scarcely left materials to enable us to form an accurate 
judgment. Simon de Montfort was the youngest son of the count Simon de 
Montfort in France, who had gained an unhappy celebrity in the barbarous 
crusades against the Albigenses. In right of his mother, Amicia, he had suc- 
ceeded to the earldom of Leicester ; but he appears to have been little known 
in En^and until the year 1238, when he came over from his native country, 
and mamed Eleanor, the countess-dowager of Pembroke, a sister of King 
Henry. This match was carried by the royal favour and authority; for 
Richard, earl of Cornwall, the king’s brother, and many of the English barons, 
tried to prevent it, on the ground that it was not fitting a princess shoidd be 
married to a foroi^ subject. 

But the earl had no sooner secured his marriage, and made himself known 
in the coimtry, than he set himself forward as the decided opponent of for- 
eign encroachment and foreign favourites of all kinds ; and such was his ability 
that he caused people to overlook the anomaly of his position, and to forget 
that he himself was a foreigner. He not only captivated the good will of wie 
English nobles, but endeared himself in an extraordinary degree to the Eng- 
lish people, whose worth and importance in the state he certainly seems to 
have been one of the first to discover and count upon. His devotional feel- 
ings (which, uijon no ground that we can discover, have been regarded as 
hypocritical)^ gained him the favour of the clergy , his literary acquirements, 
so unusual in those times, increased his influence and i-eputation. 'Ihere 
seems to be no good reason for refusing him the merits of a skilful politician; 
and ho was a master of the art of W’ar as it was then imderstood and practised. 

Tlie favour of the king was soon turned into a hatred as bitter as Henry’s 
supine and not cruel nature was capable of: it scorned monstrous that a for- 
eigner should be, not a courtier but the popular idol; and Leicester was 
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banished the court. He wns afterwards intrusted vilh the govommont of 
Guieime, where, if he did iiot achieve the im])orisibility of giving entire satis- 
faction to the turbulent and intriguing nolJes, ho did gf)od senwieo to the king 
his master, and acquit led luaiself with alnlit}’- and honour. Henry, lumcviu-, 
was weak enough t.o !is|en to the complaints of some oi his snuilura vassals, 
who did not relish tlu* firm ruhi of the call. Leicester was hastily recalled, 
and his inast<T call(‘<l him traitor U) his face. Thus insulted by a man he 
despised, the earl gave the to liis sovendgu, and told him that, but for his 
kingly rank, he* would make him rej)ent the wrong he had done him. Tliis 
happened in 1252 Lei(*ester withdrew for a season into France, hut Heiirj’' 
was soon reconciled, in a]>pear‘niec, and the (‘arl redurned to England, where 
his popularity iiicn^ascMl in propcnluju to the growing weakness and niisgov- 
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(‘rnmorit of the kinp;. IIo was ono of tlio annt*<l 1 Mirons that mot in Wosl-nihistcr 
hall, and now im was nuuly to follow «i) Uiosi' donioustnitions at Oxford. 

On (ho 1 1th of Juno tho parlhunout, which tho royalists called the Mud 
J’arhamfiit, iiud at Oxfonl. Having no ii'liunco on the king, who had so 
ofti'U broken lioth ])romise and oath, the gn'ut l)arons snminoned all who 
owed them iiiilitai7 s<‘rvic(! (o utlond in arms on tho oeeasion. Tima fseenrod 
from (ho at(.a<‘k of (he foreigners in tho king’s jiay, (,h(>3r x>’'»C(‘C(led to thoir 
objoot will) givat vigour and {Udorinination. Tlie committee of govornmeut 
was appointed wKlioiit a murmur on the. jiart of the timid Ifeiiry; it con- 
sistod of twen(y-four members, twelve of whom wisre chosou by tlie barons 
and tw'elvo by th(‘ king. Tiie king’s choice foil upon his nephew Flimry, the 
sou of Richard, the titular king of tho Romans; upon CUiy and William, his 
own half-brothers; the bishojw of L ndon and Winchester; the. eiirls of War- 
wick and Warenno; the abbots of Wcstnnnstor and Rt. Martin’s, London; 
on .John Mansid, a friar; an<l l^otor of Savoy, a ri'lation of tho queen, Tho 
memlKirs appoinled by tho barons wore tho bishop of Worc.eHtor; tho earls 
Simon of Ijojcfistor, Richard of Glouoost<ir, Humphrey of Horef</rd, Ro^r of 
Norfolk, oarl marshal; tho lords Roger Mortimer, John Fitegooffi-oy, Hugh 
liigod, Itie.hard de Grey, William Banlolf, Petor do Montfort, and Hugh Jo 
Desnonsor. 

The oarl of Leicostor was at the head of this supnmie council, to the main- 
tenance of whoso ordinances tho king, and afterwards his son iSdward, took 
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a solemn oath. The parliament then proceeded to enact that four knights 
should be chosen by the votes of the freeholders in each county, to lay before 
the parliament all breaches of law and justice that might occui-; that a new 
sheriff should be annually chosen by the freeholders in each county; and 
that three sessions of parliament should be held regularly every year; the 
first, eight days after Michaelmas; the second, the morrow after Candlemas 
Day; and the third, on the first day of June. 

The benefits derived from the acts of this parliament were prospective 
rather than immediate, for the first consequences were seven or eight years 
of anarchy and confusion, the fruits of insincerity and discontent on the part 
of the court, and of ambition and intrigue on the part of the great barons. 
Prince Edward, the heir to the throne, the earl of Warenne, and others took 
the oaths to the Statutes or Provisions of Oirford with unconcealed reluctance 
and Ul-humour. Though their leaders were liberally included among the 
twenty-four guardians of the kingdom, the foreign faction was excessively 
dissatisfied with the recent changes, and said openly, and wherever they went, 
that the acts of Oxford ought to be set aside as illegal and degrading to the 
king’s majesty. Irritated by their opposition and their secret intrigues, Leices- 
ter and his party scared the four half-brothers of the king and a herd of their 
relations and retainers out of the kingdom. The demrture of these foreigners 
increased the populanty of the barons with the English people ; but they 
were seduced by the temptations of ambition and an easy triumph over all 
opposition; they filled up the posts vacated in the committee of government 
with their own adherents, leaving scarcely a member in it to represent the 
king; and they finally lodged the whole authority of government in the hands 
of their council of state and a standing committee of twelve persons. This 
great power was abused, as all unlimited power, whether held by a king, or 
an oligarchy, or a democracy, ever will be, and the barons soon disagreed 
among themselves. 


quaubbl between Leicester and glotjcestbr 

About six months after the meeting at Oxford (1259), Richard, king of 
the Romans, having spent all his money among the Germans, was anxious 
to return to England that he might get more. At St. Omer he was mot by a 
messenger from Leicester, who told him that he must not set foot in the king- 
dom umess he swore beforehand to observe the Provisions of Oxford. Richard 
fimally gave an ungracious assent: he took the oath, joined his brother, and 
immediately commenced organising an opposition to the committee of govern- 
ment. Soon after his arrival it was seen that the barons disagreed more than 
ever. The earl of Gloucester started up as a rival to Leicester, and a violent 
quarrel— the fibrst of many— broke out between those two powerful lords. 
Then there was presented a petition from the knights of shires or counties, 
complaining that the barons had held possession of the sovereign authority 
for eighteen months, and had done no good in the way of reform, A few 
improvements, chiefly regarding the aoministration of justice, were then 
enacted; but their slender amount did not satirfy the nation, and most of 
the barons were more anxious for the prolongation of their own powers and 
profits than for anything else. 

By degrees two factions were formed in the committee: when that of 
Gloucester obtained the ascendancy, Leicester withdrew into Prance. Then 
Gloucester would have reconciled himself with the king, but as soon as Prince 
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Edwaul saw tliis liO declared for Leicester, wlio returned. Tlio mana'uvres 
and intrigues of party now become almost as uuintelligible as they are un- 
interesting; rccoueiliation.s and l)reachcs between the Leicester and Gloucester 
factions, and then between the baions generally and the, court, a changing and 
a changing again of sides mui principles, perplex and ilisgraec a scene where 
nothing seems fixed excc'iit Leicester’s dislike and distrust of the king, and a 
general but somewhat vague affection among the barons of both parties for 
the provisions of Magna Charta. 

lieniy, who had long ri'joiced at the division among the barons, now (1261) 
thought the uionient w'as conic for escaping from their authority. Ho had 
a papal di.spensat.ion in his pocket for the oaths he had taken at Oxford, and 
this set his conscieiice tjuiti' a.t isase. On lh(' 2(1 of Fibruaiy he ventured to 
tell the committee of governnu'iit that, seeing the almse tiny had made of 
then* authority, ho should henci'forw ard govern without them. He then 
hastened to the Tower, which had recently bec-n repaired and Ktrengtheneil, 
and 8eiz(‘d all the money in the mint. From bdiind thosi* strong walls he 
ordered that the gab's of London sliould be closed, and that all the citizens 
should swear fr(‘.sh fealty to him. 

The barons ealU'd out tla'ir vassals and marched ujioii the cajiilal. Prince 
Edivaril was amusing himsi'lf in France at a tournament, and it was agreed 
by both jiurties to await, his arrival. He came in hast(', and, instead of joining 
his father in the Tower, jouii'd the barons. In syiite of this junction — or per- 
haps wo ought I'alher to say, in conseqiM'ncc of it^ — many of th(‘ nobles went over 
and joined the king, w'ho jmblislied the pojie’s bull of dispensation, together 
witli a xnanifesto in which lu' s<'t forth that he had reigneci forty-five yeara in 
peace and according to justic<>, never coinmitting such deeds of wrong and 
violence as the barons had recently conimitlod. ibir a time he mol. with 
succeas, and Lole.('ster retunu'd oiutc more to f’ranco, vowing lliat he would 
never trust the faith of a p<'rjurf'd king. 

In I2();i anotlK'r change and shifting of parts took jilace. The earl of 
Glouexjster was dead, and his son, a very young man, instead of bf'lng the rival 
became for a while the bosom frietul of Leicester. Prince Edward, on the 
other bond, veered round h) the court, and had made himself un|K)pular by 
calling ill a foreign giuiril. In the* month of March young Gloucester called 
his retainers and confederates together at Oxford, and the carl of Leicester 
rctunicd to England in the month of April, ami put himself at their head. 
Tlio great ('arl at onee raiw'd the banner of war, and after taliing several royal 
castles and towns, marched rapidly upon London, where the mayor and the 
common iieoplo declared for him. The king was safe in the Tower; Prinee 
Edward fled to Windsor castle, and the queen, his mother, atteuipicd to 
escape by water in the same direction ; but when slie approached London 
bridge, a cry ran among the populace, who hated her, of “ Drown the witch I ” 
and filthand stones were thrown at the barge. Tlie mayor took jiity on lior, 
and carried her for safety to St, Paul's, 

Richard of Gornwall contrived to effect a hollow reconciliation bx'twcen 
the barons and his unwarlike brother, who yielded everything, only iwrving 
to himself the usual resource of breaking his wjiupact as soon us circunnslances 
should seem favourable. It is true his suhji'cts had ropeati'dly exacted too 
much, but it is equally certain that ho never imule the smallest concession 
to them in good faith, and with a determination to respect it. Foreigners 
were once more banisherl the kingdom, and the custody of tlic royal castles 
was again intnistcd to Leicester and his assoeiates. Peace and amity were 
sworn in July; but by the month of October the king was in arms against the 
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barons, and nearly succeeded in taking Leicester prisoner. This new cnsis 
was mainly attributable to a condition exacted by that great earl — that the 
authority of the committee of government should not only last for the lifetime 
of the king, but be prolonged durmg the reign of his successor. Up to this 
point Prince Edward had pretended a great respect for Iris oath, professing to 
doubt whether an absolution from Rome could excuse perjury, and he had fre- 
quently protested that, having sworn to the Provisions of Oxford, he w’ould 
religiously keep that vow; but this last measure removed all his scruples, and 
denouncing the barons as rebels, traitors, and usurpers, he openly declared 
against them and all their statutes. 

To stop the hoiTors of a civil war, some of the bishops induced both parties 
to refer their differences to the arbitration of the French king (1264). The 
conscientious and justice-loving Louis IX pronounced his award in the begin- 
ning of February (1264). He insisted on the observance of the Great Charter; 
but otheiTvise his decision was in favour of the king, as he set aside the Pro- 
visions of Oxford, ordered that the royal castles should be restored, and tliat 
the sovereign should have full power of choosing his own ministers and officers, 
whether from among foreigners or natives. The barons, who were better 
acquainted than Louis w'ith the character of their king, well knew that if the 
securities they had exacted were all given up, the provisions of the national 
chartcra would be despised, as they were previously to the. parliament of 
Oxford ; and they therefore resolved not to be bound by the award, which, they 
insisted, bad been obtained through the unfair influence of the wife of Louis, 
who was sistor-in-law to King I ferny. 

The civil war was tliorctore renewed with more fury than ever. The 
strength of the royalists lay in the counties of the north and the extreme west; 
that of the barons in the midland counties, the southeast, (he Cinque Ports, 
and, above all, in the city of London and its neighbourhood. At the tolling 
of the great bell of St. Paul’s the citizens of London assembled os an armed 
host. In the midst of this excitement they fell upon the imfortunate Jews, 
and, after plundering them, massacred above five hundred — ^men, women, 
and children — ^in cold blood. In other parts of the kingdom the royalists 
robbed and murdered the Jews under pretext of their being friends to the 
barons ; aiul the barons’ party did the like, alleging that they were allied with 
the king, and that they kept Greek fire hid in their houses in order to destroy 
the friends of liberty. 


THE BATTLE OF LEWES ; DE MONTFORT’S GOVERNMENT (1204 A.D.) 

The opening of the campaign was in favour of the royalists; but their for- 
tunes changed when they advanced to the southern coast and endeavoured 
to win over the powerful Cinque Ports. Leicester, who had remained guietly 
in London organising his forces, at length marched from the capital with tho 
resolution of fighting a decisive battle. He found the king at Lewes, in 
Sussex — a bad position, in a hollow— -which Henry, relying on his superiority 
of numbers, did not quit on the earl’s approach. Leicester encamped on 
tho downs about two miles from Lewes. On the following morning, the 
14th of May, leaving a strong reserve on the downs, he descended into the 
hollow. 

The two armies soon joined battle. On the king’s side were the groat houses 
of Bigod and Bohun, all the foreigner's in the kiirgdonn the Pereys with tlieur 
warlike borderer?^ and from beyond the borders John Comyn, John de Baliol, 
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and Ilol)ert de Bruce — ^iiames that were soou to upwar in a very different 
drama. On the earl’s side were Gloucester, Derby, Warenne, the Despensers, 
Robert do Roos, William Marmion, Richard do Grey, John I'ltssjohu, Nicholas 
Seagi-ave, Godlrey de Lucy, John de Vescy, and others of noble lineage and 
great estates. Prince Edwai-d, who was destined to acquire the mdinients 
of war in the slaughter of his own subjects, began the battle by falling desper- 
ately upon a body of Londoners, who had followed Leicester to the field. I’liis 
burgher militia could not stand against the trained cavalry of the prince, 
who chased and slew them by heaps. Eager to take a bloody vengeance for 
the insults the Londoners had offered his mother, Edwai'd spuned foiward, 
regardless of the manoeuvres of the other divisions of the royalist anny. He 
was as yet a young sohlicr, and die experienced and skilful leader of the barons 
made him pay dearly for his mistake. Leicester made a conci'ntrated attack 
on the king, beat him most completely, and took him prisoner, with his brother, 
the king of the Romans, John Comyn, and Robert de Bniep, befoiv the prince 
returned from his headlong pursuit. When Edward arrived at the field of 
battle, he saw it covered with the slain of his own party, and learned that 
his father, with many nobk's, was in Leicester’s hands and shut uji in the 
prioiy of Lewes. Before he could recover himself he was chargi'd by a body 
of horse and made prisoner. Tho king’s half-brothers, who were again in 
Eii^iuid, fled to Pi'vensey, whence they escaped to the Contineut. 

The victory of the barons does not seem to have been disgraced by cruelty, 
but it is said to have cost the lives of more tiian five thousaiul I'higlislmiou, 
who fell on the field. On tho following morning a treaty, or the Mine of Lewes, 
as it was called, was concluded. It W'as agreed that iOilward and his cousin 
Henry, the son of the king of tho Romans, should remain a.s lioslagc-s for 
their fathers, and that the whole quarrel should lie again submitted to a 
Iieaci'ful arbitration. But Leicester, who had now the right of the str()nge.st , 
kept both the king and his brother prisoner as Avell as their sous, and, fooling 
bis own grcatnws, liegan to be less tractable. Although tijc jiope excom- 
municated him and ln.s party, the people regarded the sentence with indif- 
ference; and many of the native clerg^, who had long lH;en tlisgusted both 
with pope and king, praised him in their sonnons as the refonner of abuses, 
tlic protector of tlio oppresHe<l, the I'atlior of the poor, the saviour of his country, 
the avenger of the ciiurdi. Thus supjiorted, and indeed earned forward by 
a boimdless popularity', ho soou forced all such barons as held out for tlie 
king to surrouilcr their ciwtlcs and submit, to the judgment of their pool's, 
Tlusse men were eondomnwl merely to short iK'riods of exile in freland; not 
one suffer(>d death, or ohaiiis, or forfeitun*. 

Eveiy act of govoniment was still iierfoniM'd in the nanuj of the king, 
whose captivity was made so light as to be scarcely apparc'nt, and who was 
ti'eated with evei'y outward (loiuonstration of res|K-ct. The (pieen had retired 
to the Continent iKsfore tho battle of Lewes, and liaving busk'd h<‘i>«>lf in 
collecting a host of foreign nniroeiiaries, slie ikjw lay at Dainnu*, in Mnndors, 
almost ready to cross over an<l reiusw the civil war. 'file steps takem by 
Ijtticcster show at onc.c his entire confidence in the good will of the nation, 
atul bi.s personal bravery and activity. Ho summoned the whole force of 
the country— from c.astles and towns, citii's aiul boroughs — to meet in arms 
on Barham Downs, and having encamixid them there he tlirew himself among 
tho mariners of Jduglaiul, mid, taking the command of a fleet, cruised 
Ixstween the English and Flemish coasts to mcK't the inva<lors at sea. But 
the queen’s fkset never ventured out of iiort, her land forces disbanded, and 
that enterprise fell to the grouml. 
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The ruin of Leicester was effected by very different means. Confident 
in his talents and popularity, he ventured to display too marked a supenority 
above his fellows in the same cause ; this excited hostile feehngs in several of 
the barons, whose jealousies and pietensions were skilfully worked upon by 
Prince Edwai’d, who had by this time been removed from Dover castle, into 
wliich he had been thi’own after the battle of Lewes, and placed, with his 
father, in the enjoyment of considerable peraonal liberty, by the order of 
a parliament which Leicester had summoned expressly to consider his case, 
in the beginnhig of the year 1265, which is memorable in the history of the 
constitution as the first m which we have certain evidence of the appearance 
of representatives from the cities and boroughs « 

Simon do Montfort, at the very moment of his fall, set the example of an 
extensive reformation in the frame of paidiament, which, though his authority 
was not acknowledged by the punctilious adherents to the letter and forms of 
law, was afterwards legally adopted by Edward, and rendered the parliament 
of that year the model of the British parliament, and in a considerable degi'cc 
affected the constitution of all other representative assemblies. It may, 
indeed, lie considered as the practical discovery of popular representation. 
The particulars of the war arc faintly discerned at the distance of six or seven 
centuries. The reformation of paiiiament, which first afforded proof from 
experience that liberty, order, greatness, power, and wealth arc capable of 
being blended together in a degme of harmony which the wisest men had not 
before behoved to be possible, will be held in everlasting remembrance.*" 

The earl of Derby opened a correspondence with the prince, and the earl 
of Gloucester sot himself up as a rival to Montfort, and then, by means of his 
brother, Thomas do Clare, who had been placed about the prince’s person, 
concerted a plan for releasing Edward. This plan was successful; and on 
Thursday in \Vhitsuuwoek the prince escaped on a fleet horse which had been 
conveyed to him, and joined the earl of Gloucester at Ludlow, where the royal 
banner was raised. The piiuce was made to swear that he would respect the 
charters, govern according to law, and expel foreigners; and it was upon those 
express conditions that Gloucester surrendered to him the command of the 
troops. This carl was a vain, weak young man, but his jealous fury against 
Leicester could not blind him to the obvious fact that but few of the nobility 
would make any sacrifices for the royal cause luilcss tlioir attachment to con- 
stitutional liberty were gratified by such pledges. 


THB BATTLE OF EVESHAM (12C5 A.D.) 

About the same time the earl of Waronne, who had escaped from the battle 
of Lewes, landed in South Wales with 120 knights and a troop of arcliora; 
and other royalist chiefs rose in different parts of the country, aocordmg to a 
plan which seems to have boon suggested by the military si^acity of Prince 
Edward. The earl of Leicester, keeping good hold of the king, remained at 
Hereford, while his eldest son, Simon do Montfort, with a part of his army, 
was in Sussex. The object of the prince was to prevent the junction of these 
separated forces, and to keep the earl on the right bank of the Severn. Edwanl 
destroyed all the bridges and boats on tliat river and secured the fords ; but, 
after some skilful manoeuvres, the earl crossed the Sevenx and encamped 
near Worcester, where he expected his son would join him. 

But Simon’s conduct in war was not equal to his father’s, for he allowed 
himself to be surprised by night neai’ Kenilworth, where Edward took his 
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horses and treasure, and most of his knights, and forced him to take refuge, 
almost naked, in the castle there, the principal residence of the De Montfort 
family. The eail, still hoping to meet his son’s forces, advanced to Evesham, 
on the river Avon. On the morning of the 4 th of Augiist, as ho looked towards 
the hills in the direction of Kenilworth, ho saw his ovm standards advancing 
His joy, however, was but momentary; for he discovered, when too late to 
retreat, that they were his son’s banners in the hands of his enemies, and, 
nearly at the same time, he saw the heads of columns showing themselves on 
either flank and in his rear. Thaso well-conceived combined movements had 
been executed with unusual precision : the earl was surrounded — every road 
was blocked up. As he observed the skilful way in which the hostile forces 
were disposed, he uttered the complaint so often used by old generals, “They 
have learned from me the art of war”; and then, it is said, no added, “The 
Lord have mercy on our souls, for I sec our Ijodies are Prince E<lwaid’s.” 
He did not, however, neglect the duties of the cuimuander, but marshalled 
his men in the best manner. He then spent a short tunc in prayer and took 
the sacrament, as was his wont, before going into battle. 

Having failed in an attempt to force the road to Kenilworth, he formed in a 
solid circle on the summit of a hill, and several times repulsed tlie charges of 
his foes, who gradually closed round him, attacking fit all points. The king, 
being in the earl’s camp when the royalists appeared, was (!nca.sed in armour 
which concealed his feat.ures and put upon a war-hor.se*. In one of tlic charges 
the imbecile old man was dismounted, and in danger of being fdain, but ho 
cried out, “Hold your hand! 1 am liany of WinchesUT,” and the jiriuce, 
who happened to bo near, ran to his rescue and carried him out of the mrh'e. 
Leicester’s horse was killed under him, but the carl rose unhurt from his fall 
and fought bravely on foot. A borly of Welsh were broken and fled, and the 
nmiiber of his enemies still seemed to increase on all sidf's. He tlu'ii aski'd 
the royalists if they gave quarter, tuidwas told thfit there was no quartei* for 
traitors. His galhuit sou 1101117 wus killcfl Ix'fore his eyes, the bravest and 
best of hia friends fell in heaps around Mm, and at last the groat earl himself 
died with his sword in his liaud. 

Tho liatred of the royalists was too much iiifiained to admit of the Imman- 
ities of usages of chivalry. No prisoners weio taken; tlu* shwghter, usually 
confined to tlio “meaner sort,” who couhl not jiay ransom, wjis extended to 
the noblest and wealthiest, and all tho barons and knights of ljeice.ster’s party, 
to the number of 180 , were dcsnatched. After the battle tho coriise of Leices- 
ter was brutally mangled, and treated with every kind of indignity; hut by 
the people his memory was affectionately cherished, and long after ho wa-s 
spoken of among them under the tiUo of Hir Simon tho Hightcous.o 


TUB arAUACTRR OK ftIMON 1)K MONTKOIIT 

“The man who gave to English freedom,” says Freeman, ^ “its second 
and more lasting shape, the hero and mart.yr of England in the greatest of 
her constitutional strumlcs, was Simon de Montfort.” His most recent 
biographer, Prothoro,^^ well said tliat a juster estimate of his pcraonal 
character can be reached by a simple niviow of his actions, than by any sort 
of analysis of what we to-clay think the man must nocesHorily have been who 
achieved the ^reat things tliat Simon did,® 

“Nothing is more (lifficult,” wrote Dr. Robert Henry,* “than to form a 
just idea of the character of this illustrious person who was abhorred as a 
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devil by one half of England, and adored as a saint or guaruian angel by the 
other. He was unquestionably one of the greatest generals and ijoliticians 
of his age : bold, ambitious, and enterprising, ever considered by friends and 
enemies as the very soul of tire party which he espoused ” 

Tliese words are true, but they contam only half the truth. He was 
more than a great general, more than a gi-eat politician, far more than a 
mere party leader, inasmuch as he obeyed to the death that inling principle 
which Ws own words expressed, "I would rather die without a foot of land 
than break the oath that I have made.” This was why he was worship|)ed 
as a saint and a martyr; and if we smile at the popular superstition which 
believed in the miracles ■wrought at his tomb, we can look up to the popular 
instinct which recognised in him that rarest of all miracles, a true patriot. 
The form of government which he set up, and the constitutional measures 
ho adopted to strengthen it, sufficiently disprove the assertion that he used 
the pretext of reform to cover the designs of a purely selfish ambition. The 
fact tliat he never aimed at supreme power, in spite of the insults and injuries 
lie receiveil at tlic hands of Henry, until it became evident that in no other 
way could justice be done, acquits him of the charge of traitorous disloyalty 
to his king. TJio fact that he was the only one of the greater noblo.s who 
remained time to his cause .shows how far he was above the prejudices of class, 
and Avhat temptations he had to surmount before he left the common rut 
in which his peere were content to move, and marked out for himself the 
nobler and more dangerous course to which duty called him. A conviction 
of hLs O'wn honesty of purpose, a firm faith that the right would triumph, 
as well as an overweening eonfidonce in his owu powere, hnl him to pci-scvore 
in that coui’se to the cud, and to essay the impossible. He failed, but ho was 
fortunate in that ho did not live to feel the l>iltorne,s,s of faihu’o.^‘ 

The value and perman<'.ncy of the great earl’s work have by no one been 
better set forth Uiau by the pen of England’s greatest constitutional historian. 
Bishop Stubbs. J “Had he lived longer,” says Stubbs, “the prospect of tlio 
tlurone might have opened before him, and he might have liecome a destroyer 
instead of a saviour.” He could by no chance have made a hotter king Uian 
Edward ; and had lie failed, according to this somewhat paradoxical view, 
Blngland would have been subjected to greater clangers from the very 
virtues of Edward than from the vices of liis father ; since the one would 
probably have attained, wheims the otlier only aimed at, the powora of a 
despot. Stubbs believes that the idea of representative government 
ripened under Simon’s band ; and tliat ho was “ one of tlio first to sec the 
uses and the glories to which it would ultimately grow.” This must not, 
however, be taken as confinnatory of Hume’s statcinont that the House of 
Commons was planned by his hand. Representative institutions of England 
were doubtless helped forward, but quite as surely were not created, by him. 
But the painstaking labours that have made this evident have served, on the 
other hand, to bring into clearer light the fact that Simon do Montfort was 
at all times a coi^istent defender of the rights of the governed.* 

If in his public life lie cannot bo altogetlu'r freed from blame, bis private 
life was beyond reproach, A blamoloss huslmiid, a kind, too kind, father, a 
constant friend— he was the model of a ChrisUau knight and gon tleman. That 
lie was the best hated as he was the best loved man of his (lay is but natur^. 
His character was one calculated to offend as many as it attracted. In a 
rough age, one may perhaps say in pditical matters in every ago, no one can 
do groat things without some ambition, some imperiousness, some s<dfishness, 
if one is to stamp with that name the necessary sdf-ossortiou of a strong 
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character. Who shall say in what proportion these are to be mingled with 
other and nobler attributes — ^sympathy, devotion, uprightness, perseverance, 
energy, faith? No man is faultless, and he was no exception to the rule; 
but if any faults can be said to ennoble a character, they are those of Simon 
de Montfort. 

A man of Simon’s greatness was naturally much written about by con- 
temporary writers. One of the best of these estimates, that of Rishanger,* 
the monk of St, Albans, we give in conclusion: 

“He was indeed a mighty man, and prudent, and circumspect; in the use 
of arms and in experience of warfare superior to all others of his time ; com- 
mendably endowed with knowledge of letters ; fond of hearing the offices of 
the church by day and night; sparing of food and drink, as those who were 
about him saw with their own eyes ; in time of night watching more than he 
slept, as his more intimate friends have oft related. In the greatest difficxd- 
ties which he went through while handling affairs of state, he was foimd 
trustworthy; notably in Gascony, whither he went by command of the king, 
and there subdued to the king’s majesty rebels beforetime imconquercd, and 
sent them to England to his lord the king. He was, moreover, pleasant and 
witty in speech, and ever aimed at the reward of an admirable faith; on 
account of which he did not fear to imdcrgo death, as shall be told hereafter. 
His constancy all men, even his enemies, admired; for when others had sworn 
to observe the Provisions of Oxford, and the most part of them despised and 
rejected that to which they had sworn, he, having once taken the oath, like 
an immovable pillar stood firm, and neither by threats, nor promises, nor 
gifts, nor flatted could be moved to depart in any way with tne other mag- 
nates from the oath which he had taken to reform the state of the realm. 

“He commended himself to the prayers of the religious, and humbly, as 
witlx brotherly affection, he Ix'ggod to lie allied with them, in the pouring 
out of prayers to God for the state of the realm and the jxeace of the church; 
and he was constant in supplication tliat divine grace might keep him spot- 
less from avarice and covetousness of eartlily things, knowing for a surety 
that many in those da 3 ?s were eixcumbered by such vices, as the issue of 
things afterwards made clear. To the religious and other prelates of the 
churcli, commended by honesty of life, he showed all duo reverence. The 
blessed Robert, once bishop of Lincoln, is related to have enjoined upon the 
carl, for the remission of his sins, that ho should take upon himself that cause 
for which he fought even unto death; declaring that the peace of the English 
church could never be secured without the temporal sword, and constantly 
affirming that all who died in her and for her should receive the crown of 
mart 3 rrdom. It is related by trustworthy pei'sons that the bishop once placed 
his hands on the head of the earl’s first-bom son, and said to him, ‘My dearest 
son, thou and thy father shall both die on one day and by one hurt, for the 
cause of justice.’ And the earl, like a second Joshua, worshipped justice, as 
the very medicine of his soul.” 


TBTO PBRMANBNCV OB' StMON’s REFORMS 

Though Simon de Montfort was tdaiUj his lifdess remains outraged, Ms 
acts branded as those of a usurper, and his name, held in abhorrence by the 
pow^ul, was distinguished only by the blessings of the poor and the praise 
of the learned— yet, in spite of authority and prejudice, his bold and fortu- 
nate innovations survived. 

H. w.— VOL. xmr. 2 o 
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Wten the barons originally took up arms against Jolin they exercised 
the indisputable right of resistance to oiipression. They gave a wholesome 
warning to sovereigns, and breathed into the hearts of nations a liigh sense 
of their rights. But in this first stage they knew not how to improve their 
victory; they took no securities, and made no lasting provision for the time 
to come. Both parties might have won successive victory, with no other 
fruit than alternate tyranny. 

In the second stage of the contest the national leaders obtained, in the 
Great Charter, a solemn recognition of the rights of mankind; and some 
provisions which, by rcseiwing to a national assembly the power over many 
taxes, laid the foundation of a permanent and effective control over the 
crown. StUl the means of redressing grievances chiefly lajr in an appeal to 
arms — a coarse and perilous expedient, which, however justifiable by an 
extreme necessity, is always of uncertain issue, and of which the freemont 
repetition is incompatible with the peace and order of human society. Such 
were the plans of government in the Great Charter, the Provisions of Oxford, 
and the Mise or .Agreement of Lewes. 

The third epom is flistinguLshed by the establishment of a permanent 
assembly, which was on ordinary occasions capable of checking the prerogative 
by a quiet and constant action, yet strong enough to oppose it more decisively 
if no other means of preventing tyranny should be left. Hence the unspeak- 
able importance of the new constitution given to parliament by Simon de 
Montfort. Hence also arose the necessity under which the succeeding king, 
with all his policy and energy, foimd himseK of adopting this precedent from 
a hated usurper. It would have been vain to have legally strengthened 
parliament against the crown, unless it Iiad been actually strengthened by 
widening its foundations, by rendering it a bond of union between orders of 
men jealous of each other, and by multiplying its points of contact with the 
people — the sole allies from whom succour could be hoped. The hitroduc- 
tion of knights, citizens, and burgesses into the legislature, by its continuance 
in circumstances so apparently inauspicious, showed how exactly it suited 
the necessities and demands of society at tliat moment. No sooner had 
events thrown forward the measure, tlian its fitness to the state of the com- 
munity became apparent. It is often thus that in the clamours of men for 
a succession of objects, society, by a sort of elective attraction, seems to 
select from among them what has an affinity with itself, and what easily 
combines with it m its state at the time. Tlie enlargement of the basis of 
the legislature thus stood the test which discriminates visionary prospects 
from necessary repair and prudent reformation. It would bo nowfee incon- 
sistent with this View of the subject, if we were to suppose that De Montfort, 
by this novelty, paid court to the lower orders to gain allies against the 
nobility — the surmise of one ancient chronicler, eagerly adopted by several 
modern historians. That he might entertain such a project as a temporary 
expedient is by no means improliable. To ascribe to him a more extensive 
foresi^t would be unreasonable in times better than Ins. If the supposition 
could be substantiated, it would only prove mol’s dearly that his ambition was 
guided by sagacity — that ho saw the part of society that was growing in 
strength, and with which a provident government ought to seek an alliance — 
that, amidst the noise and confusion of popular complaint, he had learned 
the art of deciphering its often wayward language, and of discrinunating 
the clamour of a moment from demands rooted in the nature and ciremn- 
stances of society 
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After the decisive victory of Evesham, the king, resuming the sceptre, 
went to Warwick, where he was joined by his brother, the kii^ of the Romans, 
who, with many other prisoners taken by Leicester at Lewes, now first 
recovered his liberty, Eaiiy in the next month, on the “ feast of the Transla- 
lation of St. Edward,” a parliament assembled at Winchester. Here it was 
seen that, even in the moment of successj the king could not venture to 
revoke any part of the Great Charter. His victory liatl been achieved by 
the arms of English barons, who, generally speaking, had coucmxed in the 
former measures against his faithless govomment, and whoso opposition to 
the earl of Leicester’s too groat power had in no sense weakened their love 
of constitutional safeguards, or their hatred of an absolute king. Led away, 
however, by pcirsonal aniinositie.s, the parliament of Winchester passed some 
severe sentences against the family and partisans of the late earl, and deprived 
the citizens of London of their charter. 

A desperate resistance was tlius provoked, and successive insurrections 
broke out in different parts of the kingdom. Young Simon do Montfort and 
his associates nmiutained themselves for a long time in the isles of Ely and 
Axliolme; the Cing^ue Ports refused to submit; the castle of Konilw'orth defied 
several royal annics; and Adam Gordon, a most warlike baron, maintained 
himself in the forests of Hampshire, Prince Edward’s valour and ability 
had full occupation for nearly two years, and at last it was found necessary 
k> relax the severity of government, and ^ant easier terms to the vanquished, 
in order to obtain the restoration of internal tranquillity. With this view a 
committee was appointed of twelve bishops and barons, and their award, 
called the Dictum of Kenilworth, was confiimed by the king and parliament. 

The carl of Gloucester, whose personal quarrel with Leicester had been 
the eliief cause of the overthrow of the baronial oligarchy and the restora- 
tion of Henry, quarrelled with the king and once mom took u}) anns, allegmg 
that oven the Dictum of Kenilworth was too hai’sh, and that the court was 
seeking to infringe the Provisions of Oxfonl, and breaking the promises given on 
the field of Evoshain. Tlie dissatisfied Londoners made common cause with 
him, and received Mm within their walls; but, losing heart at the approach 
of the king’s^ army, Gloucester opened negotiations, and submitted on con- 
dition of receiving a full pardon for hhnsclf. At the same time die Londoners 
compounded for a fine of 25,000 marks. 'Hie pope most laudably laboured 
to diffuse the spuit of mercy and moderation; and tlie gallantiv and generosity 
shown by Prince Edward on one occasion clid more in subduing oiiposition 
than a hundred executions on the scaffold could have done. In a battle 
fought in a wood near Alton the prince engaged Adam Gordon hand to hand, 
and vanquislied that redoubtable knight in fair single combat. When Adam 
was brought to the ground, instead of despatching Mm, he generously gave 
him Ills life. On that very night ho introduced Mm to the queen at Guild- 
ford, prociucd him his pardon, received him into his own especial favour, 
and was from that time forward most faithfully s<*.rvo(l by Sir Adam, 

On the 18th of Novenilior, 1207,’ two years and three monUis after the 
battle of Evesham, the king, in parliament at Marlborough, a<lopted some of 

* "It is curious that in tlio most disturiicd pcrio<l of titis tnrimlont rol^, 'whon ifpooraace 
sooniod to be thickening and ilie human mtolleot to decline, there was written and given to the 
world tlio best troatiao upon law of which Esirinnd could boast till the publication of Black- 
stone’s CmmentariM in the middle of the oimtoonUi century. Tho author, usually styled 
Henry do Bmoton,* lias gone by the names ofllryoton, Britton, Briton, Breton, end Brcta; 
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the most valxiable of the provisions of the earl of Leicester, and enacted 
other good laws^ Thus all resistance was disanned, and the patriots, or the 
outlaws, in the isle of Ely, who were the last to submit, threw' dow'u their 
arms and accepted the conditions of the Dictum of Kenilworth. As soon 
as the countiy was thoroughly tranquilliscd, Prince Edward and his cousin 
Henry took the cross, in which they W'ero followed by nearly oiiO hundred 
and fifty English lords and knights.® 

Historians have been fond of conjecturing as to the causes that could 
have led to Edward’s apparently extraordinary action at this time, in going 
upon a crusade and leaving the kingdom under an agi'd and weak king in 
the distracted state that always follow'S a bitter civil war Hume/ thinks 
that Edward subordinated all else to his love oi glorj’- Knights' Ireliovcs we 
are too apt to minimise the power of religious (‘lit liusiasm. Lingurd®* suggests 
that there was more of policy than devotion in his conduct. Stubbs® inclines 
to this latter view, anci says; “Edward kn(‘W that he had made enemies in 
the late war; a few years would heal the old w'ounds. lie know that the 
land was eiAausted; a few y<'ars’ rest would give it lime to recruit. If he 
were likely to be the cause of unrest he were better away ; and oven if he 
should not return until he returned as king, lie might b(‘giu his new career 
less hampered than he would otlionvisc have been liy the policy of his fat.h(!r.”« 

Ilaviug taken many precautionary measures in case his father sliould die 
during his absence, and having most wisely oblaiiKvl the grant of a now 
charter, with the restoration of their liberties, to the citizens of London, and 
a free jiardon to a few nobles who still lay under the king's ban, Edvrard 
departed with his wife Eleanor, his cousin Henry, and his knights, in the 
month of July, 1270. Many of the choicest chivalry of England left their 
bones to bleach on the Syrian shore; but the fate of Henry d'Alniaine, as 
they called the son of the king of tlic Homans, was more tragical, as well as 
much more unusual. He was as.sassinnte(l in a church at Viterbo, in Italy, 
by his two cousins, Simon and Cluy do Montfort, who, with their mother, 
the countess of Leicester, King Henry's own sister, had been driven out of 
England, and who considered the king of the Homans the bitterest enemy 
of uieir house. 'Tliat vain old man, the king of the Romans, was rejoicing 
in the possession, or displav, of a young German bride, and was still flattering 
himself with the hopes of the imperial crown when the melancholy catastrophe 
of his son reminded him of the vanity of human wishes. Ho did not long 
survive the shock; he died in the month of December, 1271 ; and in the fol- 
lowing winter his brother, Henry III, followed hini to the grave, expiring at 
Westminster, after a long illness and great demonstrations of piety, on the 
feast of St. Edmund, the 10th of Novemborj 1272. Heni^ had lived sixty- 
eight years, and had been fifty-six years a king — at least in name.® 

and some have doubted whether aU tliesc namoe ere not iraoii^inaiy. From the elc(;anco of hie 
sfyle, and tlie fomiUar knowlodee he displays of the Roman law, 1 caunot doubt tliat he was 
an ecclesiastic who had addicteu himstif to the study of jurisprudence. For oomprehensivo- 
nees, for lucid arrangement, for lodcal precition, tiiis author was unrivalled during many 
ages.”~IjORP CAMTOBiuu’s a lAvtt offfu ChaneeUora. 

[* Hallamp lays great emphasis on what he oalte the "most prominent and characteristic 
distinction between the constitution of Endand and that of every other countiy in Europe”— 
namely, the refusal of civil privileges to the lower nobility, or gentry. Everywhere die the 
appellations of nobleman and gentloman are synonymous. In England the law has never 
taken notice of gentlemen. A comparison of two almost contemporary French and English 
legal writers, Beaumanoira and Bracton», makes clear the ^tinotion between the Continent 
and England in this respe^. The Frenchman ranges the people Into three classes: noble, 
free, and servile; the Englishman into the divisions of freedom and villdnage. On the 
whole there was a virtuaTequality of rights among all the commoners of Bndand, wdle the 
Endlsh peerage in itself imparted no privilege except to its actual possessor.} 
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THE CHARACTER OF HENRY HI 

Tho characteristics of Henry III were so well known as to achiiit of but 
little difference of opinion, and estimates of him, either contemporary or 
modem, are in singular agreement. Like many another prince who has had 
the fortune, or ill fortune, to be bom to the pm pie, he was by temperament 
absolutely unfitted to be a ruler. His virtues were of the priestly order; 
his vices, at the worst, were those of self-indulgence, ill temper, and prodi- 
gality. He is generally acknowledged to have been accomplished and refined 
in an unusual degree. But he was lavishly liberal rather than heartily gen- 
erous, and rash rather than brave. Impulsive, ambitious, pious, and in an 
ordinaiy sense virtuous, he was still, as Stub]:)s/ truly says, utterly devoid 
of all the elements of greatness.^' a subject,’^ writes Prothero,^ '^ho 

would have been haniik'ss, and even perhaps respectable ; as a king he was 
weak, hasty, inipmdent, equally incapable in the posit ifiu of a ruler, an 
administrator, or a general.^' 

Seldom has the character of a sovereign had a more important l)oaring on 
the events of his reign than Henry’s had on his. His folli(‘S and weaknesses 
gave the opportunity for tlio successors of th(‘. barons who had forced the 
Great Charter from his father at Runnymede to reassert the national liberties 
there acknowledged, in such fimi and enduring fonn that tho mightiest of 
his successors were never able completely to overthrow them. Stubbs/ 
makes a striking comparison betw'ecn Henry and tfohn. “ Unlike his failicr, 
who was incapable of receiving any impression,” he says, ''Homy was so 
susceptible to impressions that none of them could last long; John’s heart 
was of millstone, Ilomy’s of wax; yet they had in common a certain feminine 
quality of irresolute pertinacity, which it would bo a mockery to call 
elasticity.” « 
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To strengthen and develop the royal power; to widen the Jiolrl of 
the kmg on the nation by taking the |)eople themselves into part- 
nership with him in the administration of his inheritance, to work 
out under happier auspices the groat ideas of Montfort, and to turn 
schemes meant to bring about a revolution into devices for the reg- 
ular government of the realm; to stand forth, above all, as the truly 
national king, who ruled through the advice of his own nobles and 
scorned the foreign favourite and paiasite — such were among the 
main Imes of Edward^s work as a king. — ^T. F. Tout,^ 


kdward’s crusade 

From the abbey church of Westminster the barons, who had attended 
his father’s funeral, went to the new temple and proclaimed the absent Ed- 
ward by the style of “king of England, lord of Ireland, and duke of Aqui- 
taine.” This was on Sunday, the 20th of November, four days after the 
demise of Henry. A now great seal was made; Walter do Morton was ap- 
pointed chancellor; Walter Gifford, archbishop of York, the carl of Cornwall, 
a surviving son of Richard, king of the Romans, and the earl of Gloucester, 
assumed conjointly the ofiSco of guardians or regents of the kingdom; ana 
such wise measures were taken that the public peace was in no way disturbed; 
and the accesaon of Edward, though ho was far away, and exposed to the 
chances of war and shipwreck, was more tranquil than that of any preceding 
king since the Conquest. 

When Edward departed on the crusade ho found that the Frendb king, 
instead of sailing for Byria or Palestine, had turned aside to attack the Mus- 
sulman bey of Tunis. Louis landed on the African shore in the midst of 
summer, and took the camp and town of Carthage; but the king himself was 
attacked by a fatal dysentery and he laid himself down to die among the 
ruias of ancient Carthage. When Prince Edward arrived, ho found that 
Louis was dead, and that more than half of his army had perished by disease. 
The survivors had, however, made advantageous terms with the bey of Tunis, 
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and showed little inclination to leave that countiy and encounter fresh dangers 
in Palestine. The English then recrossed the Mediterranean to Sicily; but 
Edward would not renounce his project, or return home. He paased the 
winter at Trapani, vowing that, though all his soldiers should desert him, he 
would go to Acre attended only by Fowen, his groom. 

Eany in the following spring he set sail from Sicily, and landed at Acre, 
which was now almost the only residue of the crusaders’ conquests in the East, 
with a force which did not exceed one thousand men. But the fame of 
Richard was still bright on those shores; and while the Mohammedans 
trembled, the Christians gathered round the sjandard of the successor of 
Lion Heart, to whom Edward was scaiccly inferior m physical strength and 
courage, while he was his superior hi coolness and policy. Tlie sultan of 
Babylon, who had prepared to take Acre by a.ssault, immediately retieatcd 
from its vicinity, and crossing the dcsc'rt went into Egyjit. Edward ad- 
vanced, and obtained temporary possession of Nazareth, which was taken by 
storm. The prince, and many of the lOiiglish with him, wcie soon after 
attacked with sickness, and returned to Acre, where they lingered some 
fifteen months, doing little or nothing; for the first enthusiasm among the 
Latin Christians had subsided upon seeing that Edward had scarcely any 
money, and received no reinforcements. 

The Mohammedans were not strong enough to attack Aerc', which was so 
fortified as to bo enabled to defy them for twenty years longer, when the 
Mamelukes of Egypt took it and drove the misad(>rs and their descendants 
from every part of the Holy Land. Bklwurd on his siilo was always too weak 
to attempt any extensive ojxirations. His presence, however, both aimoyed 
and distressed the Turks, and an attempt was nuwlo to get rid of him by 
lussassination. The emir of Jaffa, under pretence of embracing the Christian 
religion, opened a corresiiondoiico with Iho English jirince, and gradually 
gained his confidence. The emir sent Icttei’s and presents, till his messengers 
wore allowed to pass an<l repass without examination or suspicion. On the 
Friday of Whitsunweek, alxiut tlu! hour of vcspei>!, as Edward was reclining 
on a couch, with nothing on him but a loose robe, the emir’s messenger made 
his usual salaam at the door of his apartment: lies was ailmitted; imd as ho 
knelt and presented a IctU'r with one liand, he drew a concealed dagger with 
the other and aimed a blow at the prince’s lu’art. Edward, though wounded, 
caught the mui'dorcr in his iron gnisp, throw him to the. gi’ound, mul <lespatcliod 
him with his own woai>on. The prmwj’s wound was not deep, but the dagger 
liad been smean^d with poison. Foriimab'ly there was at Acre an English 
surgeon with skill and iksto enough to pare away the sides of the woiuid, 
and the grand master of the Tomplara sent some precious drugs to stop the 
progress of the venom. The affectionate attentions of his loving wife, Eleanor, 
may have contributed very effectually to his cure, but tliero is no good ground 
for believing that slio sucked the poison from lier husband’s woimd.^ 


THIS RETUKN TO ENGIjAND 

Henry had already imploml liis sou to return to England, ajid now Edward 
gladly listened to proposals of peace made by the sultan , A truce was therefore 
concluded for ton years, and Edward sailed again for Sicily. Toolmldo, arcb- 

‘ The Btory of Moanor’s nirkina Lho wound is not mentioned by any ohronidcr livinp; near 
the time. It sooms to bo of Spanish and to have been first montioned a oenlutj or two 
after the tunc. 
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deacon of Li^ge, who had accompanied the prince to Palestine, had been re- 
called some months before from Acre to fill the vacant chair of St. Peter. 
At Trapani, Edward received an earnest invitation from this old companion 
and steadfast friend, now Gregory X, to visit him at Rome. 

The prince crossed from Sicily to travel by land through the Italian penin- 
sula. At a mountain village in Calabria he met messengers, by whom he was 
informed, for the first time, of the death of his father. By the month of 
February, 1273, he was at Rome; but his friend, the pope, being absent, he 
stayed only two days in the Eternal City, and then turned aside to CivitS, 
Vecchia, where the pope received him with honour and affection. Edward 
demanded justice on the assassins of Hem-y d’Almaine; but Simon de Mont- 
fort, one of them, had gone to account for his crimes before a higher tribunal ; 
and as Guy de Montfort had absconded, the king of England was obliged to 

be satisfied with a very miperfect vengeance. 
Leaving the pontiff, he continued his journey 
through Italy, and was received in triumph at 
every town. On" crossing the Alps, Edward 
was met by a dcimtation from England. He 
travelled oh to ParL'i, where he was courteously 
received by his coasin, Philip the Bold, and 
did homage to that king for the lands which he 
held in France. From Paris it was expected 
that he would liasten to England; but he was 
called back to Guienne by the distracted state 
of that province, and detained there till the 
conclusion of the general council, which had 
been summoned to meet at Lyons. It was 
during this interval that ho was challenged to 
a tournament by the count de Chalons; who, 
it was afterwards said, vindor the pretence of 
doing him honour, concealed a most atrocious 
design against his life. The pontiff by letters 
earnestly exhorted the king to refuse, observing to him that no monarch had 
ever condescended to tilt at a tournament; that such feats of arms had been 
forbidden by the church, on account of the murders with which they were fre- 
quently disCTaced; and that it was folly in him thus to expose himself to the 
sword of the assassin, who, he had reason to suspect, at that very time 
thirsted for his blood.^ But Edward’s honour was at stake; on the appointed 
day he entered the lists, attended by a thousand champions partly on foot, 
partly on horseback, and was met by his antagonist with a retinue nearly 
double in number. 

It might be tibat the English were exasperated by their suspicions, or that 
their opponents really entSdained projects of bloodshed — but the trial of 
skill and strength was soon converted mto a most deadly battle; Edward’s 
archere drove meir opponents out of the field, mixed among the knights, and 
sometimes cutting the girths of thoir saddles, sometimes ripping up the bowels 
of their horses, brought the riders to the ground and secured them as prisoners. 
The count de Chilons, a most athletic man, after tilting with his spear, threw 
his arms round the king’s neck to pull him from his seat. Edward’s cliarger 
sprang forward at the same moment, and the count fell to the groxmd. He 

‘ These assertions of Gregory seom to oountenanoe the eospiclon of some writers that the 
»tte^iUo assassinate Edwara at Acre was in reality planned by the partisans of the house of 
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was replaced by his attendants ; but his fall had rendered him incapable of 
exertion, and he demanded quarter. The king’s passion induced him for a 
time to belabour a suppliant enemy; at length, disdaining to receive his 
sword, he compelled him to surrender to one of the foot champions. Tlie 
English gained the prize after a most dangerous and san^inaiy contest.*^ 
Edward now (1274) turned his thoughts towards England, and sent orders 
to prepare for his coronation. If these orders were obeyed, the coronation 
feast must have been a sublime specimen of a well-loaded table : for 380 head 
of cattle, 430 sheep, 450 pigs, 18 wild boars, 278 flitches of bacon, and 19,^0 
capons and fowls were ordered by the king for this solenm occasion. As he 
travelled through France, Edward stopped at the pleasant towm of Montreuil, 
to settle some differences which had long existed between the English and 
Flemings, and which had seriously committed the commercial interests of 
both countries. On the 2d of August, 1274, after an absence of more than 
four years, he landed at Dover, and on the 10th of the same month, “after 
the feast of the Assumption,” he was crowned, together with his high-minded 
wife, in Westminster abbey. The nation was proud of the valour and fame 
of their king, who was now in the prime of mature manhood, being in his 
thirty-sixth year; and the king had good reason to be proud of the affec- 
tion, loyalty, and prosperity of the nation. 


KmVAUI) AND TUB JEWS. Ills rONBTITUTlONAL REFORMS 

The government, however, was poor and embarraased; and, in spite of 
all pretexts, this circumstance seems to have been the real whetstone of the 
animosity^ which Edward showed immediately after his acccasion to one class 
of his subjects — the unhappy Jews. The rest of the nation wore now tolerably 
well protected from arbitrary spoliation by the Great Charter and the power 
of parliament ; but the miserable Israelites, considered unworthy of a participa- 
tion in the laws and rights of a Christian people, were hJt naked to oppression, 
no hand or tongue being raiscil in their defence, and the mass of the people 
rejoicing in their ruin. As a zealous crusader, Edwanl detested all imbelievers, 
and his religious antipathies wont hand-in-hand with his rapacity, and probably 
justified its excesses in his own eyes. The coin had been clipped and adulterated 
for many years, and the king chose to consider the Jews the sole or chief 
authors of this crime. To bring a Jew before a Christian tribunal was almost 
the same thing as to sign his death-warrant. Two hundred and eighty of 
both sexes were lianged m London alone, and many victims also suffered in 
every other town where tliey resided. 

As it was so common, clipped money might be found uiwn every person 
in the kingdom; but once tfiscovered in the passessiou of an Israelite, it was 
taken as an irrefragable proof of guilt. Tlie houses and the whole properly 
of every Jew that suffered wont to the crown, which thus had an interest in 
multiplying the number of convictions. Even before these judicial proceed- 
ings, the king prohibited the Jews from taking interest for money lent, from 
building synagogues, and buying lands or any free teuemouts. He put a 
capitation or poll tax upon tlicm ; ho set a distinctive and odious badge upon 
their dress, that they might be known from all others — a Turkish custom, 
which in its time has been the cause of infinite suffering. Thirteen years 
later, when Edward was engaged in expensive foreign wars, and the parlia- 
ment, in ill humour thereat, stinted his supplies, he ordered the seizure of 
every Jew in England ; and on an appointed day, men, women, and children — 
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every living creature in whose veins the ancient blood of the tribes was known 
or supposed to flow — ^were bmtally arrested and cast into loathsome dungeons. 
There seems to have been no panty of justice on this occasion, and the Jews 
purchased tlicir rclease by a direct payment of the sum of £12,000 to 
the king. Edward might have continued to make gootl use of them from 
time to time in this manner, as most of his predecessors had done ; but his 
fanaticism overcame his avidity for money, or, probably, he wanted a large 
sum at once, for he was then in the nudst of his scheme for the subjugation 
of Scotland, and had just married two of his daughters. 

It was in the year 1290, soon after the sitting of a parliament at Westminster, 
that his proclamation went forth commanding all the Jews, under the penalty 

of death, to quit the kingdom for- 
ever, within the space of two 
months. Their total number was 
considerable, for, though long 
robbed and persecuted in England, 
they had, notwithstandmg, in- 
creased and multiplied, and their 
condition in the other countries of 
Chi-istendom being still worse thmi 
here, the stream of emigration had 
sot pretty constantly from the op- 
posite side of the Channel. Sixteen 
thousand five hunched and eleven 
individuals received the king’s pass, 
with the gi-acious permission to 
carry with them as much of their 
readjy money as would pay the im- 
mediate expenses of their voyage. 
Houses, lands, merchandise, treas- 
ures, debts owing to them, with 
their bonds, their tallies and obli- 
gations, were all seized by the king. 
The mariners of London, and the 
inhabitants of the Cinque Ports 
generally, who were as bigoted as 
the king, and thought it no sin to 
bo as rapacious towards the ac- 
cursed Jews, robbed many of them 
of the small pittance left them, 
and drowned not a few during 
their passage. Some few mariners wore convicted and suffered capital pun- 
ishment; for the king, to use the keen sarcasm of Hume, was determined to 
be the sole plunderer in his doimnions. 

Contemporaneously with these shameful proceedings against the Jews, Ed- 
ward enacted many just and wise laws for his Christian subjects.^ The nature 
of his reforms shows the extent of the evil that had existed. In 1299 all the 
judges of the land wore indicted for brilsery, and only two of the number were 

^ At tlio parhamont which mot in May, 1275, nndcr the presidenco of tlie lord-chancellor 
Bumel, who had early distinguished himself not only in the civil and canon law, but in the 
common law of England, was passed the Statute of Westminster the First, deserving, says 
l-tord Campbell, the name of a code rather than an act of parliament. “From this chiefly 
Edward I has obtained tbo name of the ^English JuBtiniaUj’ absurdly enough, as the Roman 
emperor merely caused a compiktioii to be made of existmg laws; whereas the object now 
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acquitted; the chief justice of the court of king’s bench was convicted of 
instigating his servants to commit murder, and of protecting them against the 
law after the offence ; tlie chief baron of the exchequer was imprisoned and 
heavily fined, and so was Sir Ralph de Hengham, the grand justiciar. But 
perhaps, in some of those cases, we shall not greatly err if we deduct from 
the delinquency of the accused, and allow something for the arbitrary will 
of the accuser. It is knovm that the king was in great want of money, 
when, as the consequence of their condemnation, he exacted about 80,000 
marks from the judges. In recovering, or attempting to recover, such parts 
of the royal domain as had been encroached upon, and in examining the titles 
by which some of the gi'eat barons held their estates, he roused a spirit vrhich 
might have proved fatal to him had he not pmdently stopped in time. 

AVhen his coimuissioners asked Earl Warenne to show his titles, the earl 
drew his sword, and said : ‘‘ By this instrument do I hold my lands, and by 
the same I intend to defend tliein! Our ancestors, coming into this reahn 
with William the Bastard, acquired their possessions by their good swords.” 
Such title-deeds were not, to be disputed ; but there were other cases where men 
wore loss powerful swords, and where written deeds and grants from the crown 
liad been lost or destroyed < luring the convulsions of the countiy ; and Edward 
seized some manors and estates, and made their oviiei-s redeem them by large 
sums of money. There was much bad faith in Biese proceedings, but, as tlic 
king chose his victhiis with much prudence, no insui’rection was excited. 


THU C'ONQVKKT OK WAM3S (1277 .\.D.) 


We must now retrace our steps, to take a regular view of this king’s great 
operations in war. Edward was, to the full, as amliitious luid fond of con- 
quest as any iiriiice of the Norman or Idantagenct, line; but, instead of 
exwnding his power in foreign wars, he husbanded it for the grand plan of 
reducing the whole of the island of Great Britain under his immediate and 
undivided sway. Ho employed the claim of feudal suiJcriority with final 
success against Wales; and though, with regard to Kcotland, it. eventually 
failed, the ruin of his scheme there did not hapjxsn until after his death, and 
ho felt, for a time, the proud certainty of having defeated every oiiponcnt. 
If the acknowledgment of the paramount authority of the English kings, 
extracted from unsuccessful prinex's, justified a forcible seizure of territory 
.‘igainst the wishes of the people, Edward may lx? acknowledged to have had 
that right over Wales. Wo have repeated instances of a seeming submission, 
when the Welsh princfis purchased peace liy cngaghig to pay certain tributes, 
and to recognise the suzerainty of the English throne. 

The nature of Edward’s ri^t is scarcely rlescrving of a further examination : 
had no such claims existed ho would have invontea others; for he was deter- 
mined on the conquest of Uio ooxmtry, and internal disstnisions and other 
drcumstanocs favoured the enterprise. The expediency of the measure, 
and the advantages tJiat have resulted from it, ought not to make us indifferent 
to the fato of a bravo people who were fighting for their independence. Since 
the beginning of the reign of Hoary 11 civilisation had advanced in England, 


■was to coiTort almdOB, to supply defects, and to romodd the administration. Edward deserves 
infinite praise for tlm sanction ho gave to tlw undertaktoR ; and, from the observations he had 
made in Franco, aicily, and too Ens^ iio may, like Napoleon, have boon personally useful in 
too consultations for the formation of too now code; but too execution must have been left to 
others, and tho chief merit of it may safely bo ascribed to Lord-Chancollor Bumel, who brought 
it forward in parliament." 
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and had, from the circumstances in which the country was placed, retrograded 
in Wales; but there are Welsh writers of the time who trace in that land the 
most interesting picture of a hospitable and generous race of men, full of the 
elements of poetry, and passionately fond of their wild native music. Though 
chiefly a pastoral people, they were not rude or clownish. ‘‘ All the Welsh,” 
says Giraldus Cambrensis,/ “ without any exception, from the highest to the 
lowest, are ready and free in speech, and have great confidence in replying, 
even to princes and magnates.” The mass of the nation, however, notwith- 
standing this partial refinement, was poor and but rudely clad, as compared 
with their English contemporaries. Seldom has even a race of mountameere 
made a longer or more gallant stand for liberty. 

At the time of Edward’s aggression the principality of North Wales was 
still almost untouched by EnglSh arms; but the conquerors had established 
themselves in Monmouthshire, and held a somewhat uncertain and frequently 
disturbed possession of a good part of South Wales. This occupation had 
been effected very gradually by the great barons, who had made incursions 
at their own expense and with their own retainers. These lords w’ere re- 
warded with the lands they gained from the Welsh. A.s they advanced they 
raised chains of fortifications, building their castles sufficiently near to com- 
municate with and support each other. In adchtion to these strong fortresses, 
many smaller castles were constructed for the purpose of keeping the natives 
in awe. The more advanced posts wore often retaken; and. the day when 
one of these castles was destroyed was held by the Welsh — ^who foresaw the 
consequences of this gradual advance — as a day of universal joy, on which 
the father, who had just lost his only son, ought to forget his misfortune. 

But still the chains were drawn more and more closely around them by 
the persevering invaders; and, since the conquest of Ireland, extraordinary 
pains had been taken to secure the whole of the line through South Wales to 
Milford Haven, the usual place of embarkation for the sister island. In the 
wilderness of tno Teifi, and in many of the more inaccessible moors, marshes, 
and mountains, the English were still defied. But the jealousies of the ptty 
princes and the rancorous feuds of the clans defeated all their greater projects; 
and, at the critical moment which was to seal the fate of the whole country, 
Rhys ap Meredith, the prince of South Wales, was induced to join Edward 
and fight against Llewelyn, the ruler of the northern priucipality and the 
representative of a rival family. Llewelyn, moreover, was opposed by his 
own brother, David, who also rallied, with his vassals, round the standard 
of the English king." 

With the reign of Edward the preparations for an attack on Llewelyn 
began. The king’s claims as liege lord stood him in good stead. This feudal 
superiority often appeared no more than an alliance equally eligible for botli 
parties. It mi^t, at other times, be represented as only a mere solemnity. 
Yet, when once recognised, it was capable of being so stretched, in favourable 
circumstances, as to become a pretext for the vexation of perpetual inter- 
ference. The lord paramount might excite Iho discontents of the subordinate 
tenants against their immediate lords. Whenever tlio vassal of the crown 
proved too powerful, it was seldom difficxilt for the lord paramount to find a 
decent pretext for acquiescence till a favourable opportunity of aggression 
Should arise. He had the great advant^e of acting under those forms of law 
and with that tone of legitimate authority which often shelter the most cruel 
wrongs. The confiscation of the Plantagenet territory in France, though 
not TO unequivocal an act of injustice as many others of the same kind, was a 
striking instance of the account to which this jurisdiction might be turned. 
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Immediately after the recognition of Edward, a summons had been issued 
to Llewelyn to do homage as one of his great vassals. The duties of vas- 
salage were indisputable, and they had been unifoimly acknowledged by 
Lleweljm. The advantage of form and the plausibilities of legal reasoning 
were on the side of Edward ; but much of the substantial justice of the case 
is kept out of view by the specious language of the state papers of his min- 
isters. Llewelyn urged that he could not with safety repair to the court of 
a monarch who had violated the terms of a solemn treaty recently concluded 
by the mediation of the pope, and who received disaffected and rebellious 
Welshmen with favour and distinction. He demanded hostages by way of 
security, appealing to the pontiff, and even to the English primate, for the 
reasonableness of such a reiiucst. 

In the course of the negotiations Edward gave Llewelyn a proof of very 
ungenerous enmity. The Welsh prince was desirous of solemnising his nup- 
tials with Eleanor de Montfort, to whom he had been a considerable time 
affianced. As soon as Edward heard of the voyage of this lady from France, 
he despatched vessels in pursuit of her, who brought her prisoner to Eng- 
land, where she was detained for more than two years, in a period of peace, 
without any colour of justice or even pretext of law. The English parliament 
pronounced the doom of forfeiture against Llewelyn. Sentence of excom- 
munication was issued agamst him. 

The first campaign against Wales either languished or was divided between 
petty attacks and extensive preparations. But soon Edward summoned all 
his vassals to take the field. He opened road.s into the inmost fastnesses 
of Snowdon, lie repaiied or rebuilt the castles of Rhuddlan and Flint, 
manifesting at every step the wariness of a statesman and a commander pre- 
paring for the subjugation of a gallant jjeople. Sun-oimdcd by such formidable 
enemies, and touched by the hope of delivering his belowid Eleanor, the 
prince of North Wales acquiesced in the conditions of peace imposed by the 
conqueror. The whole principality was, in effect, ceded, except Anglosea, 
the ancient refuge of their princes and their bards, which was also, however, 
to revert to the liege lord in case of failure of male issue of Llewelyn. Even 
this remnant of dominion was ransomed by a stipulation to pay the enormous 
sum of £50,000 — a sum which, if it was afterwards rcmittcid, was probably 
not exacted only because it could not be pai<l. The natural consequences of 
all treaties of submission soon manifested themselve.s, Llewelyn reproached 
himself for the sacrifice of his country, reading no less reproof in the coun- 
tenance of every faithful subject. 

Meanwhile, David, his brother, was indignant at a treaty more injurious 
to himself and his family than to a childless prince, and recoiled probably 
from the too complete success of his own treason. The prophecies of ancient 
poets easily assumed the meaning most suitable to the excited feelings of a 
brave and superstitious mition. Llewelyn’s grievances, if foxmded in fact, 
certainly absolved him from the observance of the slavish compact. “ The 
brave people of Snowdon declared that, though the prince should give the 
king possession of it, they would never submit to strangers.” “The prince,” 
said the Welsh chiefs, “cannot in honesty resign his paternal inheritance, 
and accept other lands among the English, of whose customs and language 
he is ignorant.” Edward’s army penetrated into Anglesea by a bri<^ of 
boats over the Menai Strait, now crossed by one of the greatest works of useful 
and magnificent art. But David, at the head of his generous mountaineers, 
carried on a vigorous warfare against them ; and Llewelyn himself defeated the 
En^h invaders, killing or drowning the greater part of them in their retreat 
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to the mainland. In another action the lords Audley and Clifford were 
dain, and the king was reduced to the necessity of seeking safety in one of 
his own castles. In the mean time, Llewelyn, pressed by Roger Mortimer, 
one of the king’s lieutenants, went with a few attendants to a place neai- 
Builth, where he appears to have appointed the chiefs of the neighbourhood 
to meet him. 

Either lukewarm and fearful, or, as the Welsh annalist intimates, deliber- 
ately perfidious, the degenerate princes deserted their gallant leader. Morti- 
mer with a large force fell on him. Thus taken by surprise, and perhaps 
betrayed, Llewelyn fell, tlie victim seemingly rather of assassination than of 
war. One Adam Frankton ran him throu^ the body unawares. As soon as 
his rank was discovered, his head was cut off and sent to Edward, then at 
Shrewsbiiry; by whose command it was placed on the Tower of London, en- 
circled with a crown of willows, in base mockery of those ancient songs which 
were fondly believed by the Welsh to {prefigure their deliverer, as adorned by 
this s 3 rmbol of sovereignty. Thus perished the last sovereign of one of the 
most ancient ruling families of Europe. 

The year following. Prince David was also made prisoner, tried before an 
English parliament at Shrewsbury, convicted by them of high tr'eason for the 
defence of his country, and, after being drawn asimder by horses, was be- 
headed and cut into four parts; the head was exposed beside that of his 
brother, and the members were distributed over four of the chief towns in 
the kingdom — probably the earliest instance of that horrible pirnishment 
afterwards appointed for treason, of which it required aU the power of reason, 
eloquence, and character, united in the person of Sir Samuel Romilly, five 
hundred years afterwards, to procure the abolition. 


WALES AFTER THE DEATH OP LLEWEI^YN 

The mind is often perplexed in estimating the comparative merits of both 
parties in such contests as that between Edward and Llewelyn; but the only 
principle by which a just judgment can be formed is that of invariable regard 
to the respective intentions of the contending parties. Edward’s object was 
aggrandisement; whatever occasional breaches of treaty or violations of 
humanity the Welsh may have committed, their deliberate aim never could 
have reached beyond the defence of their coxmtiy. The conqueror’s ambition 
tainteil all his acts, and renders his conformity to the letter of the law a 
fraudulent evasion of the rules of justice: their caase was in itself sacred, 
and entitles them to some excuse for having maintained it by those means 
whidr the barbarity of that age deemed lawful. 

The massacre of the bards is an act of cruelty imputed to Edward without 
evidence, and inconsistent with a temper which fitted him for what stem 
policy required, but was not a wantonly cruel one. It is, however, one of 
those traditions of which the long prevmence attests the deep-rooted hatred 
of the conquered towards their conquerors. On the death of Llewelsm, one. 
of the most ancient branches of the Celtic race lost its national character.* 

Edward had far more patience and pradence than was common to the 
conquerors of his time; and he devised wise means for retaining peaoeM 
possession of what he had gained by force. He did not move from Wales until 
more than a year after the death of Llewelyn, and he spent the greater part 
of that time in dividing the country into shires and hundreds, after the manner 
of England, and restoring order and tranquillity. Immediately after the 
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affair of Builth, he published a proclamation, offering peace to all the inhab- 
itants, givuig them, at the same time, assurances that they should continue 
to enjoy all their lands, liberties, and properties as they had done before. 
Some of tlie ancient usages of the country wore respected, biit, generally 
speaking, the laws of England were introduced and enforced. He gave char- 
ters with great privileges to various trading companies in Rhuddlan, Cai'- 
narvon, Aberystwith, and other towns, with the view of encouraging trade 
and tempting the Welsh from their momitaims, and their wild, free way of 
living, to a more social and submissive state. 

When his wife Eleanor bore him a son in the castle of Carnarvon, ho 
adroitly availed himself of that circumstance, bj; presenting the infant Ed- 
ward to the people as their countryman, and telling them that ho, who was 
bom among them, should bo their prince. The Welsh chiefs expected that 
this “prince of Wales” would have the separate government of their country; 
for Alfonso, an elder brother of the infant Edward, was then alive, and the 
acknowledged heir to the English crovTi. For some time they indulged in 
tills dream of a restored indejiendcnce, and profe.ssod, and probably felt, a 
great attachment to the young Edward : but Prince Alfoiaso died; the illusion 
was also dissipated by other circunustances, and, in the sequel, the Welsh- 
born prince came to be regarded by Ills countrymen with very different feel- 
ings from either pride or affection. 

After the subjugation of Wales, Edward’s ambition rested for about four 
years — three of which ho passed almost wholly on the Continent, where he 
was honourably engaged as umpire to settle a fresh dispute which had arisen 
between the kings of Francis Ai-agon, and the house of Anjou, respecting the 
island of Sicily. His ability and conduct in this matter gained him a groat 
increase of reputation among for<*igu princes ; but the affairs of his own king- 
dom feU into disorder: the lllnglish people complained that he neglected their 
interests to take charge of what did not concern them; and the parliament 
at last refused him a supply^ which he had asked. The king then returned 
in haste, and, almost immediately after, he involved himself in the affairs of 
Scotland^ which, with a few sliort intervals, entirely occupied him all the 
rest of his reign. 


AUBXANDKn HI OP SCOTTI/ATn) 

Alexander III, king of Scotland, was present with his queen, and many iff 
his nobility, at the coronation of Pldward I, in 1274, and on that occasion did 
homage, according to custom, for his English possessions. In 1278 ho per- 
formed this ceremony a second time, declaring, according to tlic record pre- 
served in the Close RollSj that ho became the liege man of his lord. King 
Edward of England, against all people. This was substantially the same 
acknowledgment thivt Alexander 11 had made to Hemy HI in 1244. It was 
no admission of Edward’s claim of feudal superiority over Scotland — as is 
conclusively proved, if there coul<l be any doubt on the subject, by the setiuel 
of the record, which expressly states that Edward “received it, saving his 
right and claim to homage for the kingdom of Scotland, when it shall please 
him to bring it forward.’ 

The government of Alexander, after he took the management of affairs 
into his own hands, made him rmiversally beloved by his people ; and peace 
and plentv blessed the land in his time. But clouds and storms were soon 
to succoea this sunshine. 
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Alexander had lost his queen, Margaret of England, in 1275 ; but, besides 
a daughter Margaret, she had left him a son, named Alexander, bom at Jed- 
burgh on the 21st of January, 1264; David, a younger son, had died in his 
boyhood. In 1281 the princess Margaret was married to Eric, king of Nor- 
way, and the following year the prince of Scotland, now a youth of eighteen, 
was united to Margaret, daughter of Guy, count of Flanders. At this time 
the king himself, as yet only in his forty-first year, might reasonably have 
counted on a much longer reign; the alliances which he had formed for his 
children promised to enable him to transmit his sceptre to a line of descend- 
ants; and the people seemed entitled to look forward to the continuance of 
the present peace and prosperity of the country for many years. 

By a singular succession of calamities all these fair hopes were, one after 
the other, rapidly extinguished. First, in the latter part of the year 1283 
died the queen of Norway, leaving only an infant daughter. The death of 



CAffTLE OT St. AKCKBWB 

(£reote<l about tlie beginnmiE of tiie thirteenth century by Bishop Xlotfor) 


Queen Margaret was followed by that of her brother, the prince of Scotland, 
on the 28th of January, 1284. No time was lost by Alexander in taking the 
measures for the settlement of the succession which these events rendered 
necessary. On the 5th of February the parliament was assembled at Scone, 
when the estates of the kingdom solemnly bound themselves, failing Alex- 
ander and any duldien he might jret have, to acknowledge for their sovereign 
the Norwegian princess — “ the Maiden [or Maid] of Norway," as she is called 
by the old writers. The following year (April 15, 1285), Alexander mar- 
ried Joleta, daughter of the count dc Dreux. But within a year after his 
marriage, on the 16th of March, 1286, as Alexander was riding, on a dark night, 
between Hin^iom and Burntisland, his horse stumbled with him over a high 
cliff, and he was killed on the spot. 

The loss of this excellent king would, in any circumstances, have been a 
heavy calamity to his country, but the blow could not have been received at 
a more unfortimate moment than the present. A long minority was now 
the least evil the kingdom had to dread. The life of an infant, in a foreign 
country, alone stood between the nation and all the sure confusion and 
miseries of a disputed succession. The first proceeding of the estates was 
to appoint a regency, at a meeting held at Scone on the 11th of April. But 
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scarcely, it would appear, had the throne of Queen Margaret been thus set 
up, when it began to bo undermined by plots and secret treason. 

The main strength of Margaret’s cause lay in there being no other certain 
heir to the throne if she wore set aside. Had it not been for this, it is more 
flian probable that the settlement in her favour would have been wholly dis- 
regarded after Alexander’s death. Even as matters stood there was one 
party which had already formed the design of displacing Queen Margaret in 
favour of its own chief. Robert de Brus or Bruce, lord of Annandale and 
Cleveland, was the son of Isabella, one of the throe daughtera of David, earl 
of Huntingdon, the brother of William the Lion. lie and a number of his 
adherents held a meeting in September, 1286, at Tumbeny castle, in Ayrshire, 
and there bound themselves to adhere to one another on all occasions, and 
against all persons, saving their allegiance to the king of England, and to him 
who should gain the kingdom of Scotland as the rightful heir of the late king. 
The intention of the parties to this bond w'ould appear to have been to obtain 
the cromi for Bmeo, by the aid of the king of England, whom, with that 
view, they were prepared to acknowledge as lord paramount of Scotland. 

Two of the chief members of the regency, the earl of Buchan and the earl 
of Fife, died towards the close of the year 1288 ; and from this time violent 
divisions arose in the govemnioiit. In the oiifl of the year 1289, Eric, king 
of Norway, opened a negotiation with Edward on the affairs of his infant 
daughter and her kingdom; and at Edward's request the Scottish regency 
sent three of its membei'S to lake part in a solemn deliberation held at Salis- 
bury. It was hero agreed that the young queen should be immediately con- 
veyed either to her own dominions or to England, Edward engaging in the 
latter case to deliver her, on demand, to the Bcottish nation, previdecl that 
good order should bo previously established in Scotland, so that she might 
reside there with safety to her person. 

No mention was made in this convention of an English match for Mar- 
garet, but it appears that Edward had already obtained a dtsiiensation from 
Rome for her maniage to her cousin, his eldest son. A report to that effect 
was very soon after spread in Scotland; whereupon the estates immediately 
assembled at Bridgeham, on the Tweed, and thence addressed a letter to the 
English king, expressing, in warm tenns, their gi’atification. “We on our 
part,” they concluded, “heartily consent to the alliance, not doubting that 
you will a^e to such reasonable couditionH as wo shall propose to your 
council.” They wrote at the same time to the king of Norway, pressing him 
to send his daughter instantly to England. 

Some months after this (on the ISlh of July, 1290), a treaty was conclud('d 
at the same place, by which everything in nsgai-d to the proposed marriage 
was finally arranged. Many stipulations were made for securing the integrity 
and independence of the Scottish kingdom; and all points, both of substance 
and of form, relating to that matter, were regulated with elaborate scrupu- 
losity. But too event of a few weeks rcnderefl all the painstaking and oath- 
taking of no effect. The Maid of Norway, liaving at length sot sail for Britain, 
fell sick on her passage, and landing on one of the Orkney Islands, died there 
about the end of September. 

THK mSPUTKD SCOTCH STTCCBSSION 

The fatality which seemed to have pumiotl the royal family of Scotland 
tor above a centuiy past was certainly very remarkable. Within that period, 
it will be found, WiUiam the Lion and his posterity had made no fewer than 
H. w.— VOL, xvm. 2 D 
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ten marriages, and yet there was not now a descendant of that king in exist- 
ence. 

In tliis failure of the line of William, the heir to the crown was to be sought 
for among the descendants of liis younger brother, David, earl of Huntingdon, 
Dayid, besides a son, who died without issue, left tliree daughters; the eldest, 
Margaret, married to Alan of Galloway; the second, Isabella, married to 
Robert de Bruce ; the third, Ada, married to Henry de Hastings. Margaret's 
eldest daughter, Deiworgoil, married John de Baliol, lord of Barnard castle, 
by whom she had a sou, Jolm de Baliol; Robert de Bruce, carl of Garrick in 
right of his wife, was the son of Isabella; John de Hastings was the son of Ada. 
Baliol, therefore, was the gi-andson of the eldest daughter of David, carl of 
Huntingdon ; Bruce and Hastings were the sons of his tw’O younger daughters. 
According to the rule of descent as now established, no question about who 
had the right of succession could be raised in such a case ; the descendant of 
the elder daughter, however remote, would be preferred to the descendant of 
the younger daughter, however near; and, indeed, even in that age, this rule 
seems to have been all but universally recognised. Still the point was not 
so distinctly settled tliat a debate might not be raised on it. 

When the death of the queen fiist became known, it was certain that a 
state of circumstances luul arisen in which everything was to be feared for 
the national independence from the ambition of the English king. Tlie news, 
therefore, spread universal constcniation throughout Scotland. 

Accorduig to one account, it was now that an embassy to Edward, solicit- 
ing his advice and mediation, was sent by the estates of Scotland. From 
what immediately followed, it does appear probable that some such applica- 
tion may have been made by the Scots. Upon this supposition we can most 
easily account for the invitation which Edward addressed to their nobility 
and clergy to meet him at Norham, a town on the English side of the Tw'ced, 
and the readiness with which they obeyed his summons. The conference 
took place on the 10th of May, 1291. Here Edwaj'd distinctly announced 
that he proposed to regulate the succession to the throne of Scotland as su- 
perior and lord paramount of that kingdom, and insisted upon their recomition 
of his title as such, before any other business should bo proceeded wim. 

Little doubt can be entertained tliat many of the persons present were 
perfectly prepared for all tliis, but it took a part of the assembly by surprise; 
and at length one voice ventured to i-espond that no answer could be made 
to the demand that had been addressed to them while the throne was vacant. 
“By holy Edward!” cried the English king — “ holy Edward! whose crown 
I wear, I will vindicate mv just rights, or perish in the attempt!” At last 
the meeting was adjourned to the 2d of June. Edward had already issued 
writs to his barons and other military tomuits in the northern counties, com- 
manding them to assemble at Norham on the 3d of the same month, with 
horses, arms, and all their powers. 

The meeting of the 2d of June took place on a green plain called Holy- 
well Haugh, near Upsettliugton, on the north bank of the Tweed, opposite 
to Norham castle, and within the territoiy of Scotland. Among those present 
were no fewer than eight persons who, under various titles, laid claim to 
the crown. One of these was Robert de Bruce, lord of Annaudale. Turning 
first to him, Robert Burnel, bishop of Bath and chancellor of England, de- 
manded whether he acknowledged Edward as lord paramount of Scotland, 
and whether ho was willing to ask and receive jud^ent from him in that 
dbaracter. Bruce, says the official record of the proceedings, definitively, 
expressly, publicly, and openly declared his assent. The other seven com- 
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petitors afterwards did the same. Next day, Jolin de Baliol and another 
competitor, making ten in all, appealed and followed then' example. “The 
whole form of this business,” as Lord Hailes remarks, “appears to have been 
preconcerted.” 

There were probably few of the assembled nobility and clergy that were 
not the sworn adherents of one or other of the comjietitors ; they were divided 
into the Bnice party and the Baliol party, and they were of course severally 
ready to follow in whatever direction their chiefs might load them. With 
regard, again, to the two great claimants of the crown themselves, if either 
consented to submit to the arbitration of Edward, it is obvious that his rival 
had no alternative but to acfiuiesce, unleas he were prepared to resign all hope 
and chance of success. The true explanation, however, of Baliol’s absence 
on the first day of the meeting probabljr is 
that he sought, perhaps ux concert with ' 

Edward, to throw upon his opponent the , , 

odium of taking the finst step in the un- 

popular course of surrendering the national : : ^ 

independence. There is reason to believe : 

that Edward had, from the first, deter- , , 

niuxed that Baliol should have the crown, 

and that all the anxiou.s and protraetecl ' , . . . 

deliberation he affected to give to the 
subject was merely .so much hollow for- 

mality. Of the other claimants who pre- ' .%■ • 

sonted themselves, most seem to have Ixvn 

brought forward only to give some chaiieo jSifcj 

of dividing any opixo,sitiou that might 

eventually be made to the successful cun- 

didato, or even, it may be, with the object ^ 

of leaving the question of the succession 

to tile Scottish crown still o{X‘n, if any j 

casualty should remove either of the two ' 

jxrincipal coinpctitoi’s before EdwanVs de- >A 

signs for the complete subjection of the 

country should be matured. The union liDWAuu I ov E.voland 

of the whole island under one sceptiw wsw ci 2 .to-i;« 7 ) 

evidently the grand scheme upon which he 

had set his heart, and wliich inspired and directed his whole policy. At first 
he hoped to accomplish his object, in so far a.s Scotland was coiiconied, by 
the noiarriage of his eldest son witlx the ([utfcn of that country; when the 
death of Margaret defeated this arrangement, he could not for the present 
proceed to the attainment of his end by so direct a path; but that end was 
still the same, and was never lost sight of for a moment. 

The proceedings at Norham, on the 3d of June, wore tonninatod by a 
imanimous a^eement that a body of 104 commissioners should be appointed 
to examine tlxo cause, and report to Edward; forty being named by Baliol, 
the same number by Bruce, ami the remainder by Edward himself, who was, 
moreover, empowered to add to tho commission as many more persons as 
he choso. On tho 11th of the same month the regents of Scotland made a 
solemn surrender of the kingdom into tho hands of the English king, and the 
keepers of castles made a like surrender of their trusts; in both cases, however, 
on the condition that Edward should make fxiU restitution in two months 
from the date of his award in the cause of tho succession. 
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Ou the 15th, Bruce and his son, with Baliol and many of the principal 
Scottish barons, swore fealty to Edward. One churchman only, the bishop 
of Sodor, presented himself to perform the disgraceful ceremony. The peace 
of the Inng of England, as lord paramount of Scotland, was then proclaimed, 
and the assembly finally adjourned to the 2d of August. Edward himself, 
m the mean time, made a progress through Scotland, calling upon persons 
of all ranks, from bishops and earls to burgesses, tosim the rolls of homage as 
his vassals. When the commissioners met at Berwick, on the 3d of August, 
twelve claimants of the crown presented themselves. Soon afterwards a 
tliirteenth was added, in the penson of King Eric of Norway. All of them, 
however, with the exception of Baliol, Bruce, and Hastings, withdrew their 
pretensions before any decision was pronounced. In fact, none of them had 
any ground whatever on which to come in before the posterity of David, earl 
of Hmitingdon. 

The final decision of the cause did not take place till the following year. 
Edward summoned a parliament, to meet at Berwick on the 15th of October, 
1292. Here Baliol and Bruce were fully hoard in defence of their respective 
claims; upon which the as.sembly came uuanimou.sly to the conclusion that, 
by the laws and usages of both kingdoms, in every heritable succession, 
the more remote in one degree lineally descended from the oldest sister was 
preferable to the nearer in degree issuuig from the second sister — thus declar- 
ing, by implication, against the claim of Bruce as opposed to that of Baliol. 
In another meeting, on the 6th of November, Edward fonnally pronounced 
his decision — that Bruce should take nothing in the competition with Baliol. 

Bruce and Hastings now demanded each a third of the kingdom, on the 
ground that it was a divisible inheritance; but this doctrine the assembly 
unanimously rejected. Finally, on the 17th of the same month, in the great hall 
of the castle of Berwick, Edward gave judgment that John de Baliol should 
have seisin of the kingdom of Scotland.* But again, at this the tonnination 
of these proceedings, as a year and a half before at the commencement, the 
En^ish king solenmly protested that the judgment ho had thus given should 
not impair Eis claim to the property of Scotland. On the 19th the regents of 
Scotland and the governore of castles were ordered to .surrender their respec- 
tive trusts to the new king ; and the saine day the great seal that had been used 
by the regency was broken into four parts, and the pieces deposited in the 
treasury of England, “in testimony, to future ages, of England’s right of 
superiority over Scotland.” The next day Baliol swore fealty to Edward 
at Norham. On the .30th he was solemnly crowned at Scone. Soon after he 
passed into England, and on the 26th of December did homage to Edward 
for his kingdom at Newcastle : and thus finished the first act of this extraor- 
dinary drama. 


QUARREL WITH PRANOB 

Events that unexpectedly arose now called away the English king to 
another scene. Pldward’s process at homo had not been viewed witEout 
serious alarm abroad. Tlie subjugation of Wales and Scotland, by leaving 

P ‘'All through the groat suit/' says Tout,i> ** Edward's conduct had been singularly just 
aud moderate. No one nowadays would deny that his decision was based on sound law* If 
Edward showed a little too muon eagerness in taki^ advantage of the helplessness of tlie 
Scots to entrap them into an acknowledgment of his supremacy, it should oe remembered 
that be thought he was advancing no new claim, but one constantly upheld by his prede- 
cessors. "] 
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him master of the whole Island of Great Biitauij rendered him mast formidable, 
to all his continental neighbours, and to none so dangerous as to France, where 
there was a source of dissension ever open, and where the English had a footing 
that enabled them at all times to carry the war into the heart of the coimtry. 
On former occasions, several of the French kings had given countenance and 
encouragement to both Scotch and Welsh ; but now Philip the Fair thought 
that the best thing to do was to exert all his strength, and drive the English 
from what was left of their continental dominion. The moment seemed 
favourable ; Edward was absorbed by his great project ; and as for the justice 
of the undertaking, had not Philip as good a right to gather up the scattered 
fragments of France, and to make of them a united and powerful kingdom, 
as Edward had to seize and consolidate the ancient independent states of 
Great Britain? 

The English sovereign, however, w’as too politic not to see and provide 
for these schemes : he liad long watched Philip with a jealous eye, and while 
he wisely kept his own armies at home, he had courted alliances abroad, and 
laboured to raise barriers against Philip’s ambition. In the south, by means 
of presents and flattering assurances, he had won over the powerful count of 
Savoy; in the north, he had a good understanding with the emperor, whom 
he afterwards subsiaised; he had married his daughter Maigaret to Henry, 
count of Bar, whose territories gave an easy accass into France on the east; 
and, at a later period, he made an alliance with Guy, count of Flanders. 
Matters were in this state when a paltry broil gave rise to sanguinary 
hostilities. 

Some English and Norman sailors fell into a quarrel while flUing their 
water casks near Bayonne (1292), in the course of which one of the Normans 
was killed. The English authorities at Bayonne refused to interfere, and 
the Normans in revenge set upon an English ship outward bound from Bay- 
oimo and hanged a merchant of Bayonne from the yard-arm with a dog tied 
to his feet. Reprisals followed ; tlic mariners of the Cinque Ports took up the 
quarrel, and hanged nearly every Norman they could lay hands on. Seamen of 
other nations took sides; the Gascons and Hollanders aJlierl themselves wiUi 
the English, while the French and Genoese took up the quarrel of the Normans. 
The two nations were thus practically at war before their kings had broken 
the peace. A fierce sea fight, in which a fleet of two hundred Norman and 
IVcnch ships was defeated by a combined English and Gascon force off Saint- 
Mah4 in Brittany in 1293, at length aroused Philip to the point of action.® 

Philip, himself enraged, and borne forward to the accomplishment of his 
favourite project by the universal wrath of the nation, then declared his 
determined enmity. He pretended that ho could punisli Edward as duke 
of Aquitaine, in which character he was a vassal of the Frendi crown. He 
therefore caused a summons to be issued by his judge's ordering the “duke 
of Aquitaine” to appear at Paris after tlie feast of Chiistmas, and imswer 
for his offences against his suzerain. Edward sent a bishop, and then his 
own brother Edmmid, to negotiate. Edmund appears to liavo been a very 
believing, simple personage; for, crediting Philip’s assertion that he wanted 
no acquisition of territory, but merely a striking show of satisfaction to his 
own injured honour, he consented to surrender Gasco^ for forty days, at 
the end of which it was to be faithfully restored to the l^glish king. Upon 
this surrender, which in some cases gave Philip a military possession of the 
province, the summons ^inst Edward was withdrawn, and the French 
king declared himself satisfied. When the forty days had elapsed, Edward 
demanded repossession, which, as a matter of course, was refused to hun. 
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Philip pronounced a judgment of forfeiture because Edward had not presented 
himself as a vassal ought. De Nesle, the constable of France, was sent to seize 
some of Edward’s cities and towns; and he succeeded m several instances, 
because the nobles declared against the English. Soon after the feast of 
Easter Philip again summoned Edward to plead as duke of Aquitaine before 
his peers of France, and, upon his non-attendance, ho declared him contuma- 
cious and disseised of all liis lands in France. 

Edwai’d now prepared to plead, but it was with the sword. Having 
formally renounced the homage of the French king, he got ready a powerM 
fleet and army; but he was detained for several weeks by contrary wmds, 
and while he lay at Portsmouth the Welsh, who thought he was gone, broke 
out into a general insun’ection, to which it seems probable that Philip was no 
stranger. Detained at home by this circumstance, Edward despatched a 
small force to Gascony, and gave commission to his shijis to plunder the 
French coast, upon which a nunilier of fierce sea battles wore fought, the victory 
falling almost invariably to the English. Edward himself turned with his 
usual rapidity and vigour agauist the Welsh, who had taken many castles 
and towns, and driven the English across the marches witli dreadful loss. It 
took him some months to suppress this bold struggle for uidciiendence : ho 
carried on the war througli all the severities of winter, suffering great hard- 
ships and encountering many personal dangers; but m the following spring 
(1295) tlio Welsh once more fell beneath the mighty weight of his arms and 
policy, and Madoc, their brave leader, surrendered to the conciueror. 

When Edwai'd rod(^ a conqueror from the moimtaius of Wales, he thought 
that ho should at last bo allowed to proceed to Fnuien and punish what he 
considemd the execrable poididy of Philip ; but the spirit of liberty was again 
awake in the mountains of Scotland, and he was once more compelled to 
forego his continental expedition. Ife, however, sent his brother Edmund 
with a small force to Guienue. Edmund died soon after landing ; but the earl 
of Lincoln, who succeeded to Ids command, drove the French from most of 
the towns they had occupied. Those successes, however, w'ero not lastmg: 
Charles de Valois, Philip’s brother, recovered those places; and the count 
d’ Artois, the king’s uncle, taking the command of a numerous and excellent 
army, boat the English in several oncoimters, and finally expelled Ihem from 
nearly all the country, with the c.xcoption of a few maritime towns. 


THE SCOTUI JlBVOI/r 

Scarcely Irad Baliol been fairly seated on his vassal throne when ho was 
made to feel all the dependence and degradation of his position. In the 
coui'se of the followmg year he was repeatedly called upon to submit to the 
annoyance and intolerable indignity of appearing in the English courts to 
answer as a defendant m all sorts of causes. Such treatment could have 
had only one object, and, if it had been Uiraely acquiesced in, one effect — 
to make the menial king utterly contemptible in the eyes of his subjects. 
'The tyranny was so unrelentingly persisted in, and carried so far, that if he 
had the spirit of a woim it must have roused him at last. An appeal respecting 
the succession to some lands in Fife was the case in whidi hfe patience gave 
way.<* 

He took no notice of the first summons to appear and plead his cause, 
and when he did finally attend he answered with xmwonted boldness that he 
was king of Scotland and could make no reply without the advice of his 
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people. A decree was therefore entered against him, and he was further 
commanded to turn over three Scottish castles to Edward until he made 
satisfaction for his “ contempt and disobedience.” Bahol prayed for and 
secured a suspension of the sentence, and meanwhile the French war broke 
out.® 


The opportunity was too tempting a one not to be seized by Baliol for a 
strenuous effort to cast off the yoke. Hitherto the nation had lain, as it were, 
stunned and in despair. Its old spirit now began to awaken as a new dawn 
of hope appeared. The first moasuies, however, w^ere cautiously taken. A 
parliament, "which met at Scone in the latter part of the year 1294, directed 
that all the Englishmen maintained at the court should be dismissed ; and then 
appointed a council without W'hose advice the king was restricted finm per- 
fonning any public act. 

The suspicions of Edward were excited by tliese proceedings. He required 
that Berwick, Roxburgh, and Jedbui-gh should be delivered to the bishop of 
Carlisle, to remain in his hands during the war between England and France. 
With this demand the Scottish government deemed it prudent to comply, 
although they wore at the moment negotiating an alliance with the Fiencn 
king. This French treaty — “the groundwork,” observes Lord Hailes, “of 
many more, equally honourable and ruinous to Scotland ” — ^was signed at 
Paris on the 23d of October, 1295. By it the king of Scots, “grievously 
offended at the undutiful behaviour of Edward to the king of France, his liege 
lord,” engaged to assist Philip in his wars with his whole power and at his 
owm charges. Towiu-ds the end of March, 1296, accordingly, a Scottish army, 
consisting of forty thousand foot soldiers and five hundred cavalry, invaded 
Cumberland, and, laying waste the country as they precoeded, marched to 
Carlisle and attacked that place. Here, however, they were repulsed. 
Another inroad, which they made into Northumberland, was not more success- 
ful. Meanwhile Edward liimsclf, at the head of a great army, was already 
at the bord(!ra. 


Tiro royal army marched direct upon the town of Berwick. A strong 
garrison, composed of the men of Fife, defended the town, besides a smaller 
force that held the castle. Hio English king commenced the attack at once by 
sea and land: of his ships, three were burned and the rest compelled to retire; 
but all resistance soon gave way before the impetuous ons('-t of the soldiery; 
Edward liimself was the first over the dike that defended the town. In the 


devastation and carnage that followed no quarter was given : the inhabitants, 
with th(! garrison, were indiscriminately butchered. The massacre was 
conf inued for two days. 

Berwick was taken on the 30th of March. On the 6th of April, a bold 
ecclesiastic, Henry, abbot of Arbroath (Aberbrothock), a messen^r from the 
Bcottiah king, delivered to Fklward the solenm renunciation of Baliol’s alle- 
giance and fealty. “What a piece of madness m tlic foolMi traitor!” ex- 
claimed Edward, when tlie measa^ bad boon delivered; “since he will not 
come to us, we will go to him.” A pause of a few weeks, to make the blow 
the surer, did not prevent this threat from being both speedily and effectually 
executed. Earl Warenne was first sent forwardf with a chosen body of troops 
to recover the castle of Dunbar, which the countess of March had delivered 
to the Scote while her husband, by whom it was held, served in the army of 
Edward. The Scottidi army, in full strength, advanced to its relief, TOen 
they were engaged by Warenne and completely routed, with the loss of ten 
thousand men. This action was fought on the 28th of April. Hie castle 
then surrendered at discretion. 
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In the space of about two months all the principal strongholds of the 
kingdom were in Edward's hand, and tlie conquest of the country was com- 
plete. A message now arrived from Baliol, offering submission and imploring 
peace Edward, in reply, deshed him to repair to the castle of Brechin, where 
&e bishop of Durham would announce to him the tenns on ■which his sur- 
render would be accepted. Soon after, Baliol laid down his kingly state in 
a ceremonial of the last degi-cc of baseness and humiliation. The old accoimts 
differ as to the exact date, and also as to tlie scene of this penance; but it 
was most probably perfoimed on the 7th of July, and, as the tradition of the 
neighbourhood still reports, in the churchyard of Stiathcathro, in Angus. 
Edward was at this time at Montrose. He proceeded northward as far as 
Elgin — ^the nobility, wherever he passed, crowding in to sweai’ fealty and to 
abjure the French alliance. It was on his return from this triumphant prog- 
ress that he ordered the famous stone on which the Scottisli kings had been 
wont to be crowned to be removed from tlie abbey of Scone and conveyed 
to Westminster, in testimony, says an Englisli contemporary chroniclerj of 
the conquest and surrender of the kingdom 

Edward then proceeded to finisli his work, by settling the government of 
the conquered country. Here his measuivs were characterised by great 
prudence and moderation. lie ordeied the forfeited estates of the clergy 
to be restored. He even allo'wcd most of the subordinate civil functionaries 
who had held office under Baliol to retain pos.spssion of their places. He left 
the various jurisdictions of the countiy in general in the same hands as before. 
The chief castles in the southern part of tlic kingdom, however, ho inti-usted 
to English captains ; and he also placed some of his laiglish subjects in com- 
mand over certain of the more important districts. Finally, he appointed 
John de Warenne, earl of Surrey, governor, Hugh de Crfissingham treasurer, 
and William Ormsby justiciar, to exercise tlie supreme authority. 


THE REVOIjT of WILLIAM WALLACE 

But although Edward had put down the rebellion of the Scots, he had 
not subdued their spirit of resistance. Within a few mouths the countiy 
was again in insurrection. The last and all preceding attempts to throw on 
the foreign yoke under wliich tlic kingdom gi’oancd had been made under 
the direction of the government; there ■was no longer any native government, 
but a great leader of the people hatl now stepped forth from their o^wn ranks. 
This was the reno^wned William Wallace, the second son of a knight of ancient 
family, Sir Malcolm Wallace, of Eldemlie, in Renfrewshire. Wallace had all 
the qualities of a popular hero — ^a strength and stature corresponding to his 
daring courage ; and also it cannot bo doubted, from the kno'wn history of his 
career, as wdl as from his traditionaiy fame, many intellectual endowments 
of a hi^ order — decision, military genius, the talent of command, a stirring 
though rude eloquence, and in every way a wonderful power of reaching the 
hearts of men and drawing them along with him. Above all, an enthusiastic 
patriotism and a fierce and unextinguishable hatred of the English dominion 
were passions so strong in Wallace that while he lived, be the hour as dark 
as it might, all felt that the cause of the national independence never could 
be wholly lost. 

Wallace is first mentioned in the montlx of May, 1297. At this time he was 
merely the captain of a small band of marauders, most of them probably 
outlaws like himself, who were accustomed to infest the Engiyx quarters 
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by predatory attacks. Their numbers, however, rapidly gi*ew as reports of 
their successful exploits were spread abroad. Suddenly we find the robber- 
chief transformed into the national champion, joined by some of the chief 
persons in the land, and heading an armed revolt against the government. 
The first person of note who joined Wallace was Sh William Douglas. He 
had commanded in the castle of Berwick -when it was taken the preceding 
year by Edward, and after his surrender had been liberated upon swearing 
fealty to the English long. Disregarding this oath, he now armed his vassals 
and openly went over to Wallace. The, united chiefs immediately marched 
upon Scone, the seat oi the government. Earl Waienne was at this time 
absent in England, and Ornisby, the justiciar, who was acting as his lieutenant, 
with difficulty saved his life by flight; but much booty and many prisoners 
fell into the hands of the insurgents, and the English government was, in 
fact, by this bold uiul brilliant exploit, for the moment overthiown. 

Many persons of note now crowded to the once more uplifted standard of 
freedom and independence But no accession was more important or more 
gladly welcomed than that of the young Robert Bruco, the son of Robert 
de Bmeo who had married the countess of Carrick, and the grandson of him 
who had been a competitor with Baliol for the crown. A few years before 
this Bruce’s father had losignc'd the earldom of (larrick, which he held in right 
of his wife, to his son ; and the latter now commanded a territoiy readme 
from the Firth of Clyde to the Solway. The course taken by Baliol had 
hitherto naturally detenuined the conduct and ixisition of the rival family. 
So long as Baliol had stood, even nominally, at the head of the patriotic cause, 
the Biuccs wore almost necessarily on the other side. In the last days of 
Baliol’s reign the Scottish government issued an order confiscating the estates 
of all partisans of England, and of all neutrals — which was principally aimed 
at the house of Bruce; and a grant of their estate of Anuandale was made to 
Comyn, earl of Buchan, who actually took possession of the family castle 
of Lochmabcu. This ho did not long retain ; but the wrong was one which 
in that fierce age never could bo forgiven. Allowance must be made for these 
personal resentments and rivalries, and the opposition into which men were 
thereby thrown, in passing judgment upon the conduct of many of the actore 
in this turbulent and bewildering drama. 

Bruce, eventually the groat liberator of his country and restorer of the 
Bcottish monarchy, mokes his first appearance on the scene soon after the 
fatal fight of Dunbar, in the unpatriotic part of a commissioner empowered by 
the conqueror to receive into favour tlie people of Garrick. He was at this 
tune only in his twenty-second year. Iiis heart, however, was probably 
already drawing him, through doubts and misgivings, to the cause which he was 
at a future day no gloriously to illustrate. Now that Baliol was removed, 
the time for Bruce to show himself seemed to have come. Edward, it would 
appear, was not without some suspicion of what his inclinations wci-o. Ho 
therefore had summoned him to Carlisle and made him renew, on the sword 
of Becket, his oaths of allegiance and fidelity. In the national enthusiasm, 
however, excited by the first succass of Wallace, he could restrain himself no 
longer. “I trustj he said, "that the pope will absolve me from oaths ex- 
torted by force;’* and so, breaking from his bonds, he joined the army of 
Wallace. 

But, in that camp, jealousies and dissensions were already actively at 
work and disorganising everything. Edward was embarking for Flanders 
when he received intelligence of the new Scottish revolt. The military force 
of fbe kingdom to the north of the Trent was instantly called into array by 
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the earl of Surrey; and as soon as the men could be collected, Sir Hem-y 
Percy and Sir Robert Clifford were sent forward to meet the insurgents at 
the head of an aimy of forty thousand foot and three himtlred horse. They 
found the Scots in nearly equal numbem, posted in a strong position in the 
neighbourhood of the town of Irvine, in Ayrshire. But no acknowledged 
leader controlled the irregular congregation of chiefs who had crowded to the 
standard that Wallace had raised; his authority was disowned, or but reluc- 
tantly submitted to, by many of the proud knights and barons, who never 

before had obeyed a plebeian general. 
In this miserable state of affairs, it 
appeared to all who had anything to 
lose that the wisest plan was to make 
their peace with the government before 
it should be too late. All the chief as- 
sociates of Wallace, accordingly, includ- 
ing Bruce, and even Sir William Doug- 
la.s, the fiist who had joined him, laid 
down their arms and made .submission 
to Edward. Only one baron. Sir Andrew 
Moray of Bothwcll, continued to adhere 
to Wallace, who withdrew to the north 
at the head of a force that was stUl 
numerous and formidable. 

No further effort seems to have been 
made by the English government to put 
down the insmTection for several 
montlis. In the mean while the aimy 
of Wallace was continually receiving 
accessions. By the beginning of Sep- 
tember he had driven the English from 
most of the strongholds to the north of 
the Forth, and was engaged in besieg- 
ing the castle of Dundee, While Uiere, 
he received infonnation that an English 
army was marching upon Stirling, 
Leaving the .siege to be continued by 
the citizens of Dundee, he led his whole 
force towards Stirling, and succeeded, 
by rapid marches, in reaching the banks 
of the Forth opposite to that town, liefore the English had arrived. He im- 
mediately drew up his army so as to bo partly concealed behind the neigh- 
bouring high grounds. 

The English army, commanded by the carl of SuTOy, soon appeared on 
the other aide of the river; it is said to have consisted of one thousand hoi se- 
men and fifty thousand foot. On its lining perceived how Wallace was posted, 
it was resolved to offer him terms before risking an engagement ; but he refused 
to enter into any negotiation. That night no movement was made. Early 
the following morning (the 11th of September) the English began to pass 
over by the hridgo— a narrow wooden structure — along which, even with no 
impediment or chance of interruption of any kind to retard them, so numer- 
ous a force could not have been led in many nours. Wallace waited till about 
half the English were passed over; then, detaching a part of his forces 
to take possession of the extremity of the bridge, as soon as he perceived the 
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communicatiou by this means effectually cut off, ho nished down upon the 
portion of the enemy who had thus put themselves in his power, as they were 
still forming, and in a nxoment threw them into an inextricable confusion. 
Many thousands of the English were slain or driven into the water. No 
prisoners, indeed, seem to have been taken ; and nearly all the English that 
had crossed the river must therefore have been destroyed. Sun-cy himself 
had not passed over; but after the fortune of the day became clearly irre- 
coverable, charging Twengc to occupy the castle of Stirling with what remains 
of the army he could collect, he mounted his horse and rode, without stop- 
ping, to Berwick. Even the portion of the army tliat had remained on the 
south side of the river seems to have been in great part dispersed. The loss 
of the Scots was trifling ; the only man of note that fell was Sir Andrew Moray. 

The groat result of the victory was nothing less than the almost complete 
liberation of the country once more from the English dominion. The castles 
of Edinburgh, Diuidee, Iloxburgh, and Berwick all immediately surrendered; 
and in a shoi't time there was not a fortress, from one end of Scotland to the 
other, in the possession of the English king. Wallace soon after even invaded 
England, and for some time maintained his army in Cumberland — a move- 
ment to which he was partly induced by a severe famine that now arose in 
Scotland, where unfavourable seasons had conspired with the waste of war 
to afflict the soil. 

Thus was Scotland again lost by Edward, even more suddenly than it had 
been won. He was still detained in Elanders by the war in which he had 
engaged with the Ercmch king for the recovery of Guienne, while his conquest 
nearer home was thus wrested out of his hands. It appeal’s that strenuous 
efforts were made by Philip to have tlie Scots iueludea in the benefit of the 
treatj^ of peace, tho truce preliminary to which was agreed ujion in October 
of this year (1297). But Edward would hear of no tci’ins for those whom he 
called revolted subjects and traitors. 

Thci Batllo of Falkirk 

Edward returned to England about tho middle of Marcli, 1298, and in- 
Rtmitly summoned tho barons, and other military tenants, to reassemble at 
York on the feast of I’entecost. With this immense amiy Edward proceeded 
to Iloxburgh. From this point he advanced, in the beginning of Juno, along 
tho east coast — a fleet with supplies for the army having been sent forward to 
the Firth of Forth ; but for several weeks no enemy, scarcely even any inliab- 
itants, wore to bo seen, and the invadons could only take a usoleas revenge 
in wasting an already (lesorted countiy. 

Tlio Scots meanwhile, under the direction of Wallace, had licen collecting 
their strength in tho interior; and many of tlic chief nobility, including Bruce, 
were now assemblecl agam around the great national loader, hldward soon 
became involved in very serious difficulties; his shijw worn detained by con- 
trary winds; and an alarming mutiny broke out in the camp, originating in 
a quarrel between the English and the Welsh soldiers, tho latter of whom 
wore at ouo time on tho point of withdrawuig and joining tho Scots. No news 
of the shijM arriving, however, the scarcity of provisions soon became so dis- 
tressing tliat a retreat to Edmbuigh was resolved upon, when information 
was received that the Scottish army was encamped not far off in tire wood 
of Falkirk. “Thanks bo to Godl” exclaimed Edward, “who hitlierto hath 
delivered me from every danger ; they shall not need to follow me ; I will forth- 
with go and meet them.” 
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That night the army lay in the fields, the king himself sleeping on the ground. 
A kick from his horse, which stood beside him m the night, broke two of his 
ribs ; and in the first confusion occasioned by the accidkit a cry arose that 
the king was seriously wounded or killed — that there was treason hi the 
camp. Edwai’d immediately, disregarding the pam he suffered, mounted ^ 
horse, and, as it was now dawn, gave orders to continue the march. Soon 
the whole Scotch army was descried forming, on a stony field, at the side of 
a small eminence in the neighboui-hood of Falkirk. Wallace divided the 
infantry of his army, which was greatly inferior in numbers to that of the 
English, into four circular bodies, armed with lances, which the men pro- 
truded obliquely as they knelt with their backs against each other; the archers 
were placed in the intermediate spaces ; the horse, of which there were only 
one thousand, were drawn up at some distance in the rear. Edward’s cavalry 
were ranged in the frout of his battle, in three lines. 

The attack was made at the same time by the first of these, led by Bigod, 
earl marshal, tmd the earls of Hereford and Lincoln; and by the second, imder 
the lead of the bold bishop of Durham. The shock was gallantly met by the 
Scottish infantry, and for some time they stood their ground firmly. The 
cavalry, however, whether dismayed by the immense disparity between the 
numbers of the enemy and their own, or, as has been conjectured, from trea- 
son on the part of their commanders, fled ■without striking a blow; and, 
thus left without support against the repeated charges of the English horse, 
the lancers and archers also at length gave way, and the rout became com- 
plete. The battle of Falkirk was fought on the 22d of July, 1298. It is 
said that fifteen thousand Scots fell on this fatal day. On the English 
side the loss was inconsiderable. Wallace retreated with the remains of his 
army to Stirling, whither he was pursued by the English ; but when they arrived 
he was gone, and the town was found reduced to ashes. The victorious 
invaders now carried fire and sword through the country in all directions. 
The whole of Fifeshire was laid waste and given up to military execution. 
The city of St. Andrews, which was found desserted, was set on fire and burned 
to the CToimd. P^rth was burned by the inhabitants themselves on the 
approach of the English. Edward, however, was speedily obliged to leave 
the country from the impossibility of finding the means of subsisting his troops. 


Edward’s financiai. measures 

The expensive wars of Wales, Scotland, and Guienne had caused Edward to 
oppress the English people with le'vies and taxes ; in the raising of which he 
had not always respected the constitutional charter, while on some occasions 
he had recourse to artifices similar to those which had succeeded so badly 
with his father, Henry III. At one time he pretended that he had again 
taken the cross, and thus obtained the tenth of all church benefices for six 
years. A few years after this he seized the moneys deposited in the churches 
and monasteries, and kept the greater part for ms own uses, promising, how- 
ever, to pay it back some time or other. His financial proceedinjgs with the 
church snow that times were materially altered, for the main weight of tax- 
ation was thrown upon that body. After obtaining a reluctant grant from 
the lords and knights of the shire of a tenth on ^ property, he demanded 
from the clergy a half of their entire incomes. Here, for the first time, he 
^countered a stern opposition on the part of the bishops, abbots, and com- 
mon clergy; but they were bullied into compliance. 
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This was in 1294. In the following year, having obtained a very liberal 
grant from parliament, he exacted a fourth from the churclmen, who again 
were obstinate, and obliged him, in the end, to bo satisfied with a tenth. Be- 
sides these burdens, the church was sorely racked by the king’s purveyors 
and commissaries, who, particulaiiy diumg the more active parts of the 
Scotch war, continually emptied the store-houses, granaries, farm-yards, and 
larders, anti earned off all the vehicles, horses, and other animals, for the trans- 
port of army stores, insomuch tliat the poor abbots and priors complained 
that they had scarcely a mule left in their stables upon which to go their 
spiritual rounds At last they applied to the pope for protection, and Boni- 
face VIII granted them a bull, ortlaming that the clergy should not vote away 
their revenues without the express permission of the holy see. 

But the pope was engaged m many troubles ; the buU, which applied equally 
to all Christian countries, wa.s strenuously oppo.sefl in Franco by PhUip the 
Fair; and in the following year, 1297, ho found himself obliged to publish a 
second bull, which explained away and stultified the first, for it provided 
that whenever the safety of the kingdom required it, churchmen must pay 
their aids ; and it loft to the king and his council the right of deciding on the 
necessity. Before this sneond bull anived, the English clergy, fancying that 
they wer(‘ well suiijiorlod by the prc'vious document, met, and boldly refused 
some of Edward’s demaucLs; upon which he outlawed the whole body, both 
regular and secular, and .seized their goods and chattels, not leaving bishop, 
parish priest, alil »ot, or monk so much as brenr I to eat or a bed to lie upon. As 
there wore no Bec.kets in the land, those measures produced a general sub- 
mission to the king's arbitrary will, even before the arrival of the explana- 
tory bull. 

It was far ot honvise when the king laid his hand on the trading classes : 
they hatl borne a great deal in the way of tallagc.s and increased export du- 
tiw; but wh(‘n ho seised all the wool and hides that w<'re ready for shipping, 
and sold them for his own profit, a universal and loud outcry was raised, not- 
withstancling his assurances that ho would faithfully pay back the amount. 
Tlie merchants assembled — the rich burghers, the landed proprietors of all 
clas.ses consulted together; and their consultations were encouraged by some 
of the greatest of the nobles, who wore not so blinded by the career of con- 
quest and glory in which the king was leading them as to be neglectful of their 
more immediate interests, or indifferent to those violent inroads on the national 
rights.' 

Towards the end of February, 1297, Edward felt tlio effect of these de- 
liberations. Ho bad collected two annics, one of which was to go to Guionne, 
the other into Flanders, when the earl of Hereford, the constable, and the 
earl of Norfolk, the marshal of England, both refused to quit the country. 
Turning to the marshal, the king exclaimed, “By the everlasting God, sir 
carl, yon shall go or hang.” “ By the everlasting God, sir king, I will neither 
go nor hang!” and so saying, Norfolk withdrew with Hereford. Thirty ban- 
nerets and fifteen hundred knights immediately followed the marshal and 
the con.stablo, and the king was left almost alone. An incautious step at 

* Ilallam doubts -wlistlicr the cities and boroughs continued to sit in parliament by their 
representatives under Edward L “ The rovolutdonary character of Montfort'a parliament 
in the 40th of Henry III would sufficiently account both for the appearance of represent- 
atives from a democracy so favourable to that bold reformer, and for the equality of power 
with which it was probably designed to Invest them. But whether m the more peaceable 
times of Edward I the citisens or burgesses were recognised as essential parties to every legis- 
lative measure, may, as I have shown, be open to much doubt,"— 

Note 180. 
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this moment might have cost him hLs crown or his life, but Edward was a 
wonderful master of his passions when necessary, and his craft and policy 
were fully equal to his merits as a warrior. He knew that Winchelsey, arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and the clergy gave great weight to the present oppo- 
sition, and these he detached by blandishments and promises. He knew that 
his brilliant exploits in wai- had endeared him to the unthinking multitude, 
and he also knew how to touch their hearts. 

The measure he adopted was singularly dramatic : he stood forth before 
the people of London, mounted on a platform in front of Westminster hall, 
nobody being near him save his son Edward, the archbishoy of Canterbury, 
and the earl of Warwick : he told the people that nobody grieved more than 
he did for the bm'deusome taxes laid upon his dear subjects, but this burden 
■was one of absolute necessity to preserve not only his cro'wn but their blood 
from the Welsh, the Scots, and the French. Then he added: “I am going 
to expose myself to all the dangers of war for your sakes. If I return alive, 
I ■will make you amends for the past ; but if I fall, here Ls my dear son, place 
him on my throne, his gi'atil.ude will be the rewarder of your fidelity! ” Here 
ho stopped, and a few team rolled down his iron cheek. The archbishop 
wept; the spcctalora were tenderly affected, and, after a brief pause, the air 
was rent with shouts of applause and loyalty. This display of enthusiasm 
gave the king gi-eat encouragement, and having Issued wiits for the protec- 
tion of church property, and appointed his former opponent, tlie archbisho]) 
of Canterbury, chief of the council of regency under IMnce Edward, he went 
to embark for Flanders with .such troops as ho had kept togethiir. 

But a few days after ho was brought to a halt at Wmchester, by reports of 
the hostile spirit of the nobles j and while in that city, a remonstrance, in 
the name of llie archbishops, bishop.s, abbots, and priors, the oaiisj barons, 
and commons of England, was presented to him. After stating in broad 
terms that they were not bound to accompany the king to Flandcm — a coun- 
try where neither they nor any of their ancestors hiul ever done service for 
the kings of Ei^land — and that even if they were inclined to take a part in 
that expedition the poverty to which ho had mdueod them rendered them 
unable to do so, thej^ went on to toll him tliat he hail violated their charters 
and liberties; that liis “evil toll” (no they called the export duty on wool) 
was exce.ssivo and intolerable; and that his present expedition to the Con- 
tinent was ill-adidsed, seeing that his alisenco would leave the country open 
to the incursions of the Scots and the Welsh. The king evaded any very 
direct answer, and relying on the favourable disposition of the common peo- 
ple, ho had the courage to depart in the very midst of these discontents. 


EXPEDITION TO FDANDERS 

He landed near Sluys in the end of August: his plans were concerted 
with liis usual sagacity; but coalitions arc faithless and uncertain things, 
and he had in Philip the Pair an opponent as crafty, and, at the least, as 
unscrupulous os himself. These great kings had long strumed for posses- 
sion 01 a young lady— Philippa, daughter of Guy, count of Flanders. As 
early as 1294 Edward had concludou a treaty of maiTiag^ which was to 
luiite the fair Fleming to the piinco of Wales; but it was Philip’s interest 
to prevent any close union between England and Flanders, and he ixisolvod 
that the marriage should not take place. After many secret intrigues, which 
failed — os both the young lady and her father were bent on the English 
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union — the French king invited Count Guy to meet him at Corboil, that he 
might consult him on matters of great importance. The count, who was a 
frank, honest old man, went, and took his countess with him; he was no 
sooner in his power than Philip harshly reproached him with the En glish 
treaty — told him that no vassal of the French crown, however great, could 
marry any of his children without the king's license — and then sent him and 
his wife prisoners to the tower in the Louvre. 

This arbitrary and treacherous measure excited great disgust, and the 
better feeling of the French peers, and the remonstrances of a papal legate, 
forced Philip to liberate the old count and his countess. Before letting go 
his hold, however, he made Guy swear he would think no more of his English 
alliance. The count contracted the obligation; but this was not enough for 
the French king, who had broken too many oaths himself to have much 
reliance on those of other men : he demanded that Philippa should be placed 
in his hands as a hostage ; and when that young lady was brought to Paris — 
and not befom — ^lier parents were literated. As soon as Count Guy reached 
bis own dominions, he made an affecting appeal to the pope; the churcli 
entered with some zeal into the case ; but notwithstanding repeated threats 
of excommunication, Philip the Fair persisted in keeping his innocent hos- 
tage, who was not more tWn twelve ycam of ago. At last the old count 
formally renounced his allegiance, defied his suzerain, and entered heart and 
soul into a league with the English king. 

It was in consequence of this treaty, which vras swoni to in the most 
solemn manner, that Edward wont to Flanders after preparing a formidable 
alliance. The other chief members of the coalition were the emperor, the 
duke of Austria — ^who had both been subsidised by Edward — anti the duke 
of Brabant and count of Bar, who wore his own sons-in-Iaw, by their mar- 
riage with the princossos Margaret and Eleanor of England. When the hired 
allies got Edward’s money, they seem to have considered their part of the 
business as done; and no member of the coalition was very faithful or stren- 
uous, except the unhappy count Cuy. But the ivholti expedition became a 
series of misadventures, some of which were suffickintly disgraceful to the 
English conqueror. lie had scarcely landed at Hluys, when the mariners of 
the Cinque Ports, and those of Yarmouth and other ports — ^lie tween whom 
there were many rancorous old jealousies — quarrelled, and llien fought as if 
they luwl been national enemies ranged under two opposite flags. On the 
Yarmouth side, five-aiid-twcuty sliips were burned iuid destroyed in this 
wild conflict. The king’s land forces wero scarcely in a better state of dis- 
cipline, owing, probably, to the absence of most of the great ollicers whom 
they had been accustomed to obey. Tlie disorders they committed did not 
tend to produce unanimity in the country. 

'The rich and populous cities of Flanders were, in fact, as jealous of each 
other and split into almost as many factious as the little Italian republics of 
the Middle Ages. Philip the Fair had a strong party among thorn, and that 
active soveroi^ ha<l greatly increased it, and weakened his enemies, by march- 
ing into the Jx>w Countries at the head of sixty thousand men and gaining 
a great victory at Fumes, before Edward could arrive. Hie French occupied 
many of the towns; and Lille, Courtrai, Ypros, Bruges, and Damme were 
either taken, or given to them soon after the landing of the Englisli. Ed- 
ward drove them out ol Damme, and might have done the same at Bruges, 
had it not been that his English and the Flemings who were serving with 
them fell into strife, and fought about the division of tlie spoils of the town, 
which they had not yet taken. iSoon after this he went into winter quarters 
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at Ghent, and there deadly feuds broke out between the townspeople and 
his troops: seven hundred of the latter were killed in a tumult, in which Ed- 
ward's own life was endangered. 


THE CONPimUTION OP THE CHAETERS 

Spiing approached (1298), but it brought no news of the inactive members 
of the coalition; and as Edward’s presence was much wanted at home, he 
eagerly listened to overtures from Philip, concluded a truce for two yearn, 
and, leaving Count Guy to shift for himself, sailed, somewhat dishonoured, 
for England. But his English subjects had not waited for this moment of 
hiuniliation to curb his power. As .soon as he set sail for Flanders the pre- 
ceding year, the constable and carl mai-shal, with many other nobles, in 
presence of the lord treasurer and of the judgas, forbade the officers of the 
exchequer to exact pajrmont of certain taxes which had been laid on without 

a er consent of parliament. The citizens of London and of the other great 
ing towns matlo common cause with the barons ; and, after issuing some 
orders which the exchequer durst not obey, and making some fruitless attempts 
at deception and evasion, Edward was obliged to send over from Ghent in- 
structions to his son and the council of regency to bend before a storm which 
there was no opposing, anil in tho moiilh of December, from the same city_ 
of Ghent, he was fain to grant, under the great seal, another confirmation of 
the two charters, together with a full confirmation of the important statute 
called Dc Tdlagio non Concederulo, doclaring that henceforth no tallage or 
aid should be levied without assent of the iDCors spiritual and temporal, the 
knights, burgesses, and other freemen of the realm, which had been passed in 
a parliament held by Prince Edward in tho preceding September. 

For many years parliament liad exercised a sdutary control in such 
mattens ; but this statute, for the first time, formally invesjetl the representa- 
tives of the nation with the sole right of raising the supplies. In full parlia- 
ment, which met at York in tho month of May, some six weeks after the king’s 
return, the earl of Hereford, tlie constable, and the carl of Norfolk, the mar- 
.shal, demanded of him that lie would ratify in person, and with proper solem- 
nities, his recent confinnation of tho charters. Edward said that it coffid not 
Ijc now, as he mast hasten to chastise the Scottish rebels; but he promised to 
do what was asked of him on his n'turn from the north. 

It will prevent confusion to bring these transactions to one point, without 
regard to the strict chronological order in which they occurred. In March, 
1299, Edward met his parliament again at Westminster. Tho bloody laurels 
of Falkirk wore fre.sh on his brow: he hml all tho prestige of recent succeas; 
but, imdaunted by his glory and might, tho barons required the fulfilment 
of his promises. He endeavoured to gain time, and when tho lords urged him, 
he withdrew from parliament and got out of London secretly, and as if by 
stealth. But these earnest men would not l» evaded: they followed him; 
and tlicn tho proud conqueror wa.? compelled to make excuses. At last he 
granted the ratification so firmly demanded; but, with wngular bad faith, 
he took parliament by surprise, and added a clause at the end of the document 
(a saving of tho right of the crown) wliich utterly destroyed the value of the 
concession, and went to shake the very foundations of the Great Charter itself. 

Upon this tho mass of the barons returaed suddenly to ^eir homes. 
Edward was alarmed at their hostile countenance; but, fancying he could 
delude the plain citizens, he ordered the sheriffs of London to call a public 
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pieeting, and to road Iho new confirmation of the charters. The citizens met 
in St Paul’s churchyard, and llstojied wdth anxioius care: a1 every clause, 
o-xcojit the last, they gave many blessuigs to the king ; but when that bust clause 
was lead, the London burghers cursed as loud and as bust a.s they had blessed 
before. Edward took warning: he sunmionod the parhanuniL to meet again 
shortly after Easter, and then ho struck out the detested clause, and granUid 
all that was asked of him in the forms prescribed. Hereford, the constable, 
died shortly after the ratification, but his principles had taken too deep a 
root to be much injunsl liy the (hsatli of any one man, however great. In 
the course of three years the king aitfully contiived to inmish, on other 
charges, and impoverish many of tlio barons who had most firmly opposed 
him; but this iiK'asiue only convinced men inorf* than ever of the vital neces- 
sity of restrie.Ung Ins power. 

In Edward arbitrarily amit U> raise a tallage on all thi' cities and 
boroughs of his demesne; and m the following year he di'spatched seeret 
envoys to tlu* jiopis to represent that the conces.sions he had made had bei'ii 
forced from him by a conspiracy of his barons, and to laik an absolution from 
his oaths and the engagements he hiul so repinitedly ami solemnly contracted 
with his suhjectfl. Notwithstanding Edward’s instancing the case of his 
father, Henry III, who was absolved of his oaths to the earl of fjoicester, the 
au.swor of Cleineiil V was rather an evasive one. Thus, but slightly en- 
couraged to porjuiy on the one hand, awed by the unanimity of the barons 
on the other, ami then onca more omharrassed b 3 r a rising of the patriots in 
Heotland, who never left him long in trampiil (mjoynient of his usurpation, 
the mighty Edward was com{)<‘ll(Kl to resiK‘ct his <!iig.'igem(‘iit.s and the will 
of the nation. It required, indeed, an “intrepid patriotism ” to conteml 
wilh and finally control sucli a sovmoign; and England never has produccsl 
any patriots to whom she owes more gratitude than to ITunifihrey Bohun, 
earl of Hereford, and Roger I3igo<l, earl of Norfolk. Little did tlui vScJottisli 
patriots surmise that, while they w<‘re contending for their own national 
iilxirtif'S, tlmy werc securing those of lOugland also. 


rKAOK WITH FItANC;K 

The vision of the splendid inheritiujeA*. of Eleanor of A< juitaine still haunt, e<l 
ICdward’s imagination. With sueli an o])ponent as Philij) the. Fair ho couhl 
scarcely hojx* to O'cover till those stattw wliich th(j divorasl wif<» of Louis VH 
conveyed to Henry fl of England, but h(! wjis resolved to get back at, loiist 
the c.ountry of (inieniu*. Having exixiriwiieAul the unc(>rtamty of foreign 
(jwilitions, and having no great amiy of his own to spare for continental war- 
farr*, lOdward determined to obtain his end by treatiiig diplomatically with 
the French king, an<l sjwtrifioing his faitWuI ally the count of Flanders. 

In this he had more In vu>w tl«m the recovtay of (Juienne; for, sis the price 
of his own tn‘ae,h(?ry to Count (Juy, ho expcicted that Philip would l)C wiually 
false to his tireaiy with the Scots, whom he hml hurried into hostiliiicts for 
his own purposes. Since Edward’s ciunpaign in Flnmicrs, the. arrogance 
mid exactions of the I'Vcnch hiwl almost deatroyoil their party in that country; 
and though they matlo a tcmfKiraiy comiuest of it, the bui^ghors of Ghent, 
Lillc, Bru^s, and the other free cithis gave them, a su^al <lcfeat in tlic battle 
of Oourtrai, which was fought in the year 1302. Pnilip’s cousin, the count 
d’Artois, commanded the French on this occasion; and, after his di^oceful 
defeat, all the Flemish towns threw off the h'lench yoke, and elected John of 
n, w.— voi, xvin. 2 n 
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Namur to be their governor-general, for Count Guy had been once more en- 
trapped by Philip, who kept him a close prisoner. The French king was now 
as anxious to recover Flanders as Edward was to keep Scotland and to get 
back Guienne. 

It appears that the pope, who hatl been appealed to as mediator, fiist 
suggested, as a proper means of reconciling the two kings, that Edward, who 
had been for some years a widower, should marry Margaret, the sister of 
Philip ; and that his'eldest son, the prince of Wales, should be affianced to 
Isabella, or Tsabeau, the daughter of that sovereign. This double marriage 
had been for some time under discussion, and had given scope to much mutual 

deception. Each of the kings impudently 
affected a delicacy of conscience about 
abandoning his allies; and Edward slated 
(wliat was perfectly true) that ho had 
pledged his soul and honour to the marriage 
between the prince of Wales and Philippa, 
the daughter of the unfortunate count of 
Flanders — that ho. King Edward, had sworn 
uiKin the gttspels to make neither peace nor 
truce with France unless it were conjointly 
with his ally, the count of Flanders. Philip 
the Fair, on hLs side, spoke of his allies, 
the Scots, and of the solemn obligations he 
had contracted with tlicm; but each gra- 
cious king must have laughed at the other, 
and probably at himself, too, in making this 
interchange of scruples of conscience. 

Edward married Margaret of France in 
September, 1299 1 and at the same tunc his 
son, who was thirteen years old, was con- 
tracted to Isabella, who was alK»ut six 
years old. A congress, held at Montrcuil, 
which preceded tliis marriage, had scttlecl 
that there should Ixs peace lictween the 
French and English crowns; that the king 
Habnhau Gatb, Sawsbury of England should make .satisfaction for 
(itotroTice to Cathedral a<wo) tho many French ship.s which his mariners 

hiwl taken at tho boginnii^ of the war; 
and that the king of France should place sundry towus in Gascony in the 
custody of thepope, to be by him held till the Guienne question should 
be adjusted. This treaty, however, had not been projierly^ ratified; Philip 
the Fair quarrelled with the arbiter, and even instigated Sciarra Colonna to 
arrest and ill-treat Pope Boniface. Other circumstances had prevented 
the accommodation; but at last, on the 2()tli of May, 1303, the Treaty of 
Montreuil was ratified, a treaty of commerce was condude<i botwoon tho two 
countries, and Edward recovered Guienne, for which the carl of Lincoln swore 
fealty and did hom^o in his name. In this treaty the Scots wore not even 
mentioned. Philip, indeed, had bargained with Edward to abandon Scotland 
if he would abandon Flanders. The fate of Ooimt Guy and of his innocent 
daughter was sad in tho esctreme. After keeping him four years in dose 
prison, Philip the Fair liberated the count and sent him into Flanders to 
mduce his own subjects to convert into a lasting peace a truce they then had 
with the French. The count went, and not succeeding in his mission he 
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honourably returned, as ho had promised to do in that case, to Philip, who 
a^in committed him to prison. The poor old man died soon alter at Com- 
pic'gno. But neither the battle of Mons-en-P6v6lo, nor a series ol bloody 
(‘ngagemonts which followed it, could break the spirit of the free citizens of 
Flanders. “By St. Denis,” cried Philip, “I believe it rains Flemings! ” 

At last he condescended to treat on moderate tcrm.s with the trading luid 
manufacturing citizcn-s; and about a year after the ratification of the treaty 
with Edward, ho agreed to a truce for ten years. Robert, the eldest son of 
Count Guy, was then liberated, and entered on poss(*SHion of Flanders; the 
liody of the octogenarian state prisoner, which had been embalmed, was 
tlehvf'red up; and his younger son and many IdeniLsh gentlciuon recov(>red 
their libi'rty. But in this geni‘ral rchiase the fair Philippa w'as ex<!ept(id, 
iuid she (lied ol grief and captivity not long after, about tw'o years befor<‘ 
Prince Edward of (larnurvon eoniphded his marriage with Isabella of France, 


TIIK SOOTOn WAK UKNEWHD 

All this while Edward had never ceiused to be occupied with his design of 
completing the subjugation of Scotland. The four years that, followed the 
battle of Falkirk wore productive of no important results. Wallace <lisap- 
rK'jirs from the scene after his great defeat. In his room, the barons appointed 
William Lamborton, bishop of St. Andrews, John de Soulis, John Oomyn 
the younger, and Robert Bruce, (jurl of Garrick, guardians of the kingdom 
in the iinmo of Baliol. This was iudml a strange union of all the great fae- 
tioiis— Bruce acting in the name of Baliol, and associaU'd in the same coin- 
inission with Oomyn, tlwi only person who skiod Ix'twecn him and th<‘ throne 
if Baliol should Ixi s(*t aside; for Oomyn was the son of BalioPs sister Marjory, 
and, failing King John and Ins issue, the heir of right h) the crown. Joim 
Baliol, who luwl remaiiu'd a prisoner in the 'Powts* of Lontlon since his abdica- 
tion in 1296, was lifieralod by Edward on the int<‘rc.(.‘Hsion of Poisi Boaifuce 
in 1299, juul conveyisl to his ance.stml estate of Baillisul, in Normandy, where 
he liven in quiet till his death in IHU. 

It was not till Novemlier, 1299, that the English king found lei.sure from 
his otlter affairs to set about jinqiarations for tlie prosecution of th(! Scottish 
war, and the effort he then made ended in nothing ; for afler an anny had l>een 
ass(iinbled at Ikwick, in November, his barons, alleging his contimied evasion 
of the charters, ixircmptorily refus<sd to tulvanci‘, and h<j was obliged to return 
honwi. The conso({ucnc(' was tiie capitulation of the caslle of Stirling to a 
Hcottlsh for<f<‘ that had Ixxsn for some time Ix'sioging it. In the summer of 
13(K) Edw'ard made an incureiou into Aiinandale and Galloway; but it was 
atUtuded with no result except the devastation of the former of these districts, 
and the formal and viwdess submission of the lat<.or. ( )n the 30Ui <|f October a 
Inico with till' Sects wjia concluded at Dumfrk's, to last till Whitsunday in 
tile following year, Po|K 5 Bouifatio VIII now e!aim<«l »Scotland us Iwdonging 
of right to the Ronum see, and forbade Edward to continue the war; but tlm 
English parliament as well as the Englisli king deuiod the right. 

The truce hitving exjnred, liklward, in the summer of KK)1, again inarchtgi 
into Scotland. This camiMiign, however, was still more unproductive than 
the last; the Scots, as the English king advanetjd, laid the country waste 
before him, till at last, an early and severe winter coming on, he was corn- 
liellcd to retire. In January, 1302, by the mediation of France, He was induced 
to conclude another truce with the Scots, to endure till the 80th of November. 
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As soon as the truce had expired he prepared to renew the wan This time, 
however, instead of proceeding to Scotland in person, he .s('nt thither Jolui do 
Segrave, at the head of an army of twenty thousand men, mostly cavalry. 
The issue of this expedition was disastrous Segrave, advancing timards 
Edinburgh, was suddenly attacked eaxiy in the morning of the 2-1 th of Feb- 
ruary, 1303, in the neighbourhood of Rosliu, by the Scottish forces imikr thi' 
command of Coinyn, the guai’dian, and Sir Simon Friuser, and sustained a 
total defeat. 

The termination of the dispute with France now left Edwanl free tri turn 
with his whole power to the Scottish war. The Treaty of Montreuil was 
ratified at Paris, as above related, on the 20lh of May; on the 2lHt of that 
month the English king was with his army at Roxburgh, and on the 4th of 
June he had reached Edinburgh, liLs progress having liecn marked at eveiy 
step by fiekls laid waste and towns anrl villages set on fire, h’rom Eilinbiirgli 
he appears to have pursued his unresisted and destructive coume to Perth, 
and thence to Aberdeen and Kinloss in Elgin (Moray). At the strong and 
extensive fortress of Lochendorb, built on aii islet in the midst of a laki*, he 
established his quarters for some time, while he receiviid the homage and 
oaths of fealty of the northern baroas. From this remote jioint he retunu'd 
southwards in the latter part of October. Of all the places <)f slrenglh to 
which he came, the castle of Ilrechin alone shut its gates against him. I'ho 
garrison, however, capitulated the day after tlieir brave commander. Sir 
Thomas Maule, had been slain. 

Edward took up his winter quarters in Runfcrmlino in the Ixiginning of 
December, The last remnant of the Scottish forces that kept the field now 
assembled in the neighbourhood of Stirling, the only place in the country 
that still held out. But Edward and his cavalry at once dispersed this little 
army. Shortly after (February, 1304) Comyn and some other noblemen ma<le 
their submission to the commissioners of the English king at Htrathorde, in 
Fifeshire. It was agreed that they should retain their lives, liberties, and 
lands, subject only to such fines as Edwanl might impose. Tlic capitulation 
was to include all other persons who might choose to take advantage, of if, 
with a few exceptions, of whom the last was the illustrious 'Wallacti, tf> whom 
it was significantly accorded that, if he chose, he might wider himself up to 
the will and mercy of Edward. Not long after, a parliament was assemhloil 
at St. Andrews, in which sentence of outlawry was jironouncod against Wal- 
lace, Fraser, and the garrison of Stirling. All the persons exeejjh'd evivitually 
surrendered themselves on the terms offered to them ; even Fraser at lengUi 
gave himself up : Wallace alone stood out. 

Scotland, however, was not yet completely subdued so long as its chief 
place of strength, the castle of Stirling, rcmamcil unreduced. To the siege 
of this fortress, therefore, Edward now addressed himself. The operations 
commenced on the 22d of April (1304). Thirteen warlike engines were 
brought to be used against the watts; and the ample leaden roof of the cathe- 
dral of St. Andrews was tom off to assist in the construction of those formidable 
machines. ^ Some of them threw stones of two and three hundred weight. 
Edward himself directed everything that was done, and was several rimes 
struck by stones and javelins thrown from the castle. After tlie siege had 
continued nearly a mouth, without much progress having been made, the 
sheriffs of York, Lincoln, and Ijondon were commanded to purchase all the 
bows, quarrels, and other warlike weapons that could be proeurwl within 
their districts, and to send them to Stirling; and the governor of the Tower 
was also desired to send down immediately a supply from London. 
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All tlip efforts of the assailants were repelled for two months longer by 
Sir M'illiaiii Oliphant and lus handftil of gallant associates, who did not number 
more than 140 soldiers. They held out till Ilnur iirovisions were exliausted 
and th(» castle was reduce<l almost to a h(>ap of ruins. Then, on the 20th of 
July, they sui rendered at discretion. The govc'rnor and twenty-four of his 
companions of rank, all exc(‘pt two of (lauu who were ecclesuasties, strijipcid 
to their sliiits and undei'garmeiit.s, were led forth from tlie ciistle, and pre.sent- 
ing themsc'lves hefon* Edward on their bent knees, with their hair dishevelled 
and their hands joiiu'd in supiilieatioii, acknowledged their guilt with trem- 
bling and lh(' seniblance of .shedding tears, and gave tliemselves up to his 
mercy. Tlunr li\(‘S were spared, anil they w’lu'o .sent to the Tower of London 
and other English jirisoiis. 

A few iiiohtlis aftei the fall of Stirling the last eiKuny that hkhvard had 
to dread .sei'ined to he eat off by the capture of Wallace, ft appears tlia,t 
Edward had an\iou.sly .sought to discover his retreat, and that, tempteil hy 
the piospeet oi the rewards his hasiuiess niiglit earn for him, Ralph do Hali- 
Imrlon, oik* of the [irlsoners lately taken at SfiiTing, had proit(>red his serviees 
for that purj)o.s(!. It is not clear, however, that it was hy Ilalihurton’s <*x- 
('rtion.s that Wallaci' was actually taken; all that is certainly known is tliat, 
upon being seiwd, he was conveyed to tho eastlc of Dunibarloii, tli<>n hehl 
undor a commission from tin* English king by Sir John Menteith. Ih* was 
brought to London, “with gnuit numlKirs of men and women,” says Stow,*' 
“w'oiidering upon him. lie was lodged in the hous<* of William Delect, a 
e.itlsK ‘11 of London, in Feue.hurcli street. On tlw* morrow, boing the ove of 
St. Hartlifilomew, Ik* was brought on lioi*sel>ack to WcstminHli'r, and in the 
gnat hall at. Wi'slrninsti'r, he b(‘ing iihwrsl on the south Ixuich, erowiied with 
laurel— for tliat he had said in times jiust that he ought to f»<*ar ne.rown 
in that liall, as it was commonly reported — and being api«*ach(‘d for a traitor 
by Sir I’eter Mallork*, t lui kiiigls justic.(‘, he answerc'd that he was never traitor 
to the king of Eiiglaml: hut. for other tliiiigs w'hereof lie was accusr-d, Ik* con- 
f(*s.s(*d them.” 

Wullaec* was put to death as a trait, or, on Mk* ‘Jlkl of August., l.’IOS, at the 
usual placf* of e.\eeution — the Elniis, in W<*st Hmithfi(*l<l. He was dragg(*d 
tliitlier at the tails of horses, and them hanged on a high gallow,s, after w'hi(*h, 
while Ik* y(*t breathed, his bow(*l.s wen* taken out and liurned hefon* hi.s fac(>. 
The head W'as ufR'rwurds placed on a iKile on London lividge*, the right arm 
was .si'iit to 1 k! S(*t up at N(‘weastl<*, the left arm to B<‘rwick, l.li(‘ right foot and 
limb to Berth, and the left to Al)(*rdeen. 

A few* w(‘eks afti'i* th«* oxf'ciitioii of Wallace, ton commisHioners, electe<l hy 
a council of the Scottish nation, which Edward had siunmoiu’d to ni(*(*t at 
I’ertli, ass(‘uibled in London, and then*, in coiieort with lw’(*nty commissiouei’H 
from the English parliament, procoodwl to setth* a plan of govoninient for Uie 
eoiuiuen'd country. The whole arnuigement, how(*v<*r, was overthrown ern 
it. had Iw'en well (‘stabUslusl, Within fdx months from the death of Wallace 
the Scots were again up in arms, uroiutd a new champion. 


Hubert Bntce'if UevoU 

This wtiH Iloliert Bruce. Bruce hml again mode lila pence with lingland 
some time before the (Kipi1.ulntjon of (loinyii and his friends at Strathordo, 
which he was emiblwl the more easily to effect iiiasmuch as he hiul not been 
present at tho battle of Falkirk, having previously shut himself up in the castlo 
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of Ayr and refused to join the Scottish anny. Edward had since sought to 
secure his adherence by treating him with favour and confidence. When his 
father, who had all along continued attached to the English interests, died, 
in the latter part of the j^ear 1304, young Bruce was permitted to take pos- 
session of the whole of his estates botli in England and Scotland. At the 
settlement of the latter kingdom, in the following year, while his great rival, 
Comyn, was heavily fined, Bruce was intrusted with the charge of the im- 
portant fortress of Kildrummy, in Aberdeenshire, by commission from the 
English king. 

It is never to be forgotten that, up to this time, whatever his aversion to 
the English domination may have been, there had been repelling circumstances 
of the strongest nature to prevent Bruce from taking part entirely with the 
patriotic party, who, although they were contending against England, acted 
in the name and chiefly under the conduct of the enemies of his house and 
person — of the family which he looked upon as having come between him and 
his splendid birthright. Wallace might fight for Baliol; Bruce scarcely could. 
And as little, after Baliol might be considered to be set aside, should he ally 
himself with Comjm, the near connection of Baliol and the inheritor of his 
pretensions. Bruce, indeed, if he still retained a hope of seating himself on 
the disputed throne, must now have looked upon Comyn as the man of all 
others of whom it was most necessary for him to clear his path : and the same 
also no doubt were the feelings of Comyn in regard to Bruce. It Is probable 
that the favour of Edward was courted by each with the object of depressing 
or destroying his rival. 

The circumstances, however, that led to the explosion of the inflammable 
elements which only required to bo brought together to produce such a 
catastrophe, are involved in much uncertainty. It appears that In June, 
1305, after his last submission to Edward, Bruce had entered into a secret 
league with William Lamberton, bishop of St. Andrews, by which the parties 
mutually bound themselves to stand by each other against all persons what- 
soever. It is supposed that Comyn had obtained a knowledge of this agreci- 
ment, and tliat thereupon a conference on the subject of their pretensions 
took place between him and Bruce, when Bruce is ^eged to have proposcid 
either that he should have the crown and Comyn his estates, or that he should 
have Comyn's estates and Comyn the crown. It was agreed that Bruce’s 
title to the crown should bo supported by both. With whatever views Comyn 
may have entered into this negotiation, he eventually (so proceeds the story) 
communicated all that had taken place to Edward. Bruce, then in England, 
received the first intimation of his danger from Edward’s son-in-law, the earl 
of Gloucester. Early the next morning Bruce set out for ScoUand. 

On his way he met a person on foot, whom he found to bo the bearer of 
letters from Comyn to Edward, urging his death or immediate imprisonment. 
He slew this man, and with the letters in his possession pressed forward to 
the castle of Lochmaben. The adjuncts of this story, it must be confessed, 
are more like fiction than fact. It is certain, however, tliat on the lOth of 
February, 1306, Bruce and Comyn met alone in the convent of the Minorites 
at Dumfries, and that there, a passionate altercation having arisen between 
them, Bruce drew his dagger and stabl>ed Comyn as they stood together 
beside the high altar. Hurrying from the sanctuary, ho called "To horse 1” 
and when his attendant, seeing him pale and violently amtated, inquired the 
cause— -"I doubt,” he replied, “1 have slain Comyn,” “You doubt?” ex- 
claimed^ Roger Kirkpatrick; “I’ll make sure.” And with these wonls he 
rushed into the church and gave the wounded man his death-stroke. 
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Whatever might have been Bruce’s previous plans, there was no room for 
doubt or hesitation now. He called las friends around him — they were few 
in number ; but, desperate as the hazaril looked, there were some gallant spirits 
that did not shrink from setting their lives upon another cast for the fniedom 
of their country. The bishops of St. Andrews and Glasgow, the abbot of 
Scone, Bruce’s four brothers, Edward, Nigel, Thomas, and Alexander his 
nephew Thomas Randolph, his brother-in-law Christopher Seton, and some 
ten or twelve others, mostly young men, gathered at the summons. They 
met at Gla.sgow, and thence rode to Scone, where Bruce was solemnly crowned 
on the 27th of March. 


KDW.VUD'.S I..\ST invasion of SCOTLAND 

Edward was at \V'inolie.ster when the nows of this revolutiim was brought 
(.o him. He immediately sent forward the earl of J’c'miiroke, at the head of 
a small army, to check the insurgents; and, advanced in years as he now was, 
[irocceded to make ready to follow in person. In iircparation for the e.xp(‘di- 
tion, proclamation was made that the jirinec of Wall's would be knighterl 
on the feast of Penti'Cfisl. On the eve of the apixiiuted day (the 22d of May), 
270 noble youtlis assembled in the gardens of the Teinjile, in which the trees 
were cut down that they might pitch their tents; and there they watched 
their arms all night, according to the usage of chivalry. On the morrow 
Prince Edward was knighted by his father, juid then conferred that honour 
on his companions. A magnifi<!cnt fisist followed, at which two swans, 
covered with nets of gold, lieing set on the table by the minstrels, the king 
rose and made a solemn vow to God iukI to the swans that he would avenge 
the death of Oimyn, and punish the jx'rfKly of the Scottish relxils; and then, 
aflflressiiig his son and the rest of tlu* eompjiny, lie conjured them, in the 
event of his ileuth, to keep his liody unburiisl until his sueces.sor sliould hav<‘ 
accomplished this vow. Tlie next morning the prince with his comiianioiis 
departed for the borders; Edwanl himself followed by slow journeys, being 
able to travel only in a litter. 

Meanwhile, Bruce iiad iwviuirwl such strength that in several parts of the 
country the ofRcera of Edwanl had fled in terror, lie now marelied ii])on 
Perth, where the earl of Pembroke lay. That same evening (June 19th) the 
English fell by surprise upon the Scots: it was raih<*r a rout than a battle; 
Bruce himself was in the greatest danger, having Iwri three times unhorsed; 
Randolph and others of nis friends were taken; and ho with difihiulty made 
good his retreat into the fastnesses of Atholj with about five hundred followers 
—the broken and dispirited remnant of his force. For many months aftf>r 
this he and his friends were housoloas fugitives ; a prie.(‘ was set upon their 
bends: to make tiieir diffioultios and sufTcrings the greater, they were johusl 
after some time liy a i>art.y of tlieir wives and daughters; and as they |xme- 
trated further and further into the depths of the Highlands, to avoid the 
English troops, their miseries became daily inoni jiressing. At last Bruce's 
queen and the other ladies were conducted by his young brother Nigel to 
the casUft of Kihirummy; and Bruce himself found moans to pass over to 
the little isle of llathlin on tlui coast of Ireliuid. 

While tlic Scottish king lay concealed here, ruin fell upon almost all the 
connections and adherents he bad left Iwhind. The bishoijs of St. Andrews 
and Glasgow and the abbot of Scone had fallen into the hands of the English: 
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they were taken clad in amiour, and were iiumcdiatcdy sent, so attired, and 
in fetters, to England, and there coiwigned to different prisons. linxce s 
queen and his daughter Marjoiy, having taken refuge lu 1 ho saucluarv of 
St Duthac, at Tain, in Ross, were seized there by the earl of lioss. IJu' 
knights who were with them were put to death, and they theniselvos were 
sent to England, where they endured an iinprisoiuni'iit of eight, yeaiv. The 
youtliful Nigel Bruce was compelled to surrender the castle of Kildruniiuy, 
and, being sent in irons to Berwick, was there hangi'il and aftin-wards be- 
headed, along vuth divers other knights and gallant men. Christopher 8(*lou 
suffered a similar death at Dumfries, the earl of Athol and Sir Simon Fraser 
in London, and many others there and elsewhere. 

Bnice, however, had not been idle in his wintx'r retreat; and early m tlu* 
spring of 1307 he passed over from Ralhlin to the Me of Arran, with a eomjiaiiy 
of about three hundred men, embarked in thirty-three galleys. Before \'eii- 
turing to the opposite coast, he despatched one of his followers to asem-fam 
what were the dispositions of the people. When the Hoots ap|iroaeh(>d 
the landing-place Bruce’s emissary stood on the slmrc'. lie told tlu'm 
that the English were in complete iiossession of Carrick; that Lord I’eiey, 
with a numerous gamson', held the <«istlo of 'rurnbeiry; and that there wiw 
no hope of a rising in favour of Bruce. Bruee hesitated what t.o do ; but Ids 
brother Edward boldly declared for pursuing thmr enterinise. They imme- 
diately attacked a body of the English, and succeisled in putting most of tliem 
to the sword. Percy did not dan*, in liis ignorance of the minils'rs of the 
enemy, to come forth from the castlo- 

AJtor this exjiloit Bruce sought slwdtcr in the mountainous parts of the 
country. But the blow he had struck sufficed to rekindle the war, ami it 
soon raged in different quarters. In the Ix'giimlng of February, Bruce’s 
brothers, Tliomas and Alexander, with a baud of eleven hundred adven- 
tui'crs from Ireland, were routed in Galloway by Dimcan MacDowal, a 
chief of that region, who immediately caiTicd the two brothers, who had 
fallen into his hands severely wounded, to the English king at. C;irlish‘. 
Edwai’d ordered both to instant execution. Some wi'cks after tliis, Douglas 
castle, which was held by Lord Qifford, was gallantly surjirisisl by its 
former owner, Sir James Douglas, one of Bnic('’s most distiiigulsluMl fol- 
lowers. It was some time, however, before Bruce was strong enough to 
show himself openly in the field; and he was fro<}ueutIy again in gri'sit jh*.!’- 
sonal danger as he skulked from one hiding-place to another in the wilds of 
Galloway. But at length ho ventured to encounter the earl of Pembroke at, 
Loudoim Hill, when, notwitlistanding a groat uifcriority of numboi’s, he. ol)- 
tained a complete victory. Tliis action was fought on the 10th of May, 1307. 
Three days after, he attacked another English force under the command of 
the earl of Gloucester; and this, too, he suecc('ded in routing with gnuit 
slai^hter. 

King Edward all this while had advanced no further than to Carlisle, 
liaving been detained all the winter and spring at LanorcosL by a serious 
illness. He had directed all the late operations of the war from bis siok-bed ; 
but now, incensed at the continued progress of the insurrection, ho offonid 
up the litter on which he had thus far fen carried in the cathedral church 
of Carlisle, and again mounting on horseback gave orders to proceed towards 
the bordora. It was the effort of a dying man. In four days he advanced 
about six miles, when, having reached the village of Burgh-upon-Sands, ho 
there stopped once more for the night; and on the morning of the next clay, 
the 7th of July, expired, in the sixty-ninth year of his ago and thirty-fifth 
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of hiK reign. HLs lust Ixroalli Wixs Hjxcnt in enjouiing upon -who should 
supcood him the prosecution of the groat design of his life — Iho complete 
subjugation of Scotland.*^ 


I’MtLIAMII.V'I'.Vin CiROtVTtl DUUIXG THE TIUHTBENTIl CENTURY 

Tn a constitutional jioint of view, as tvell as in many others, the thir- 
tf'eiith century may l)f‘ il(‘(!ined the most important of all periods in English 
history. It. is the linu* <lunng whicli (»ur nation, our laws, our language, 
(iiially assimilated whut('V(‘r was to be as.similated of the foreign elements 
brought m by the Norman Conquest, and finally threw off whatever was to 
lie tlirown ofT. At the liegmmng of the period we saw the English nation 
(h'liating between an Angevin and a French king At the end of it Englaiul, 
as iMigland, is a, gnait European jiower, waging war on tlw‘ ('ontinenl for 
the conquest of France It is during this time lluit most of thi* things which 
go to make uj) tiie national life jmt on their later form. Above all things, 
this was fh(‘ cas(> with the great council of the lOnglish nation. During this 
period thn nunie of Farlinnieiit became filially established. The nana* is a 
translation of an Old-Eiiglish phrase Tlu* Coiuiuiu’or is said in the Enr/liah 
(Jhrouiclv t,o have laid “very deep speiHth witli his witaii.'’ I’liis d(*(‘p sjit'eeh, 
in laifiii rollo(]inum, in Freiieh parlonmit, was I, he distinguishing feature of a 
iiK'eting between king and people: in the end it gave its name to tlie uHsenibly 
its(*If. 

Th(* eonst.itufion of the assemhly, as defined in the r}n*at Charter, did 
not iihsolntf'ly imply repn'sfmtation', hut it showed that the full e.stablisli- 
UK'iit of representation could not Ik* long delayed. The w'ork of tills period 
was to call up, aloiigsidi* of tla* galluMing of pr(‘laf(‘s, earls, and <»fh<‘r great 
m(*n sjieeially summoiK'd, into whieli the aneu'iit witenagnaothad shrunk up, 
imotlaT a.ssemhly directly representing all ot.her classics of the nation which 
enjoyed political riglits. 'I’his assemhly, chosen by various local boilics, tvm- 
witnitalfix or vnii'erHUalex, having a <’/«««/ corporate lK*ing, came gradually 
to l«*ar the name of the (Jominon.s. The knights of the shin*, th<* barons, 
eit izens, and burgesst*s of the towns \v(‘n* severally chosen by the conivtvm 
(»r (umtmunifati of that part of the ixtoplo which they inj)rc*s(*nlKid. We thus 
p*t the two HouK(*s of fjords luul Commons, of wiiich wo have scKin fonishadow- 
ings fitting more and more clear from the flays of the Comjueror onwards, 
JJut it was only gradually fixed that (la* members of the ualionul council 
should sit in two bodies, and not in one or in more than twfi. The notion of 
hwad rc[>reK(*ntaliou, by which shires and boroughs ehose ifi>ms(*ntat.iy(*s of 
f.li(*ir own coinnnmiti(*s, had hi some exU‘nt to strivt* with another doctrine — 
that of the represenhitioii of “estates” or classes of men. The thirt(*enth 
c(‘tit.ury was t.iio age* when the national asH(*mbrK*s, not only of Enghiiid but 
of most oflier KurftiM*an countries, 'were putting on their df*(inite shapf*; and 
in most of th(*m f,lie system of estates prevaihsl. The.se in most countries 
were thrae: cl(*rgy, nobles, ami mmmoiis. By thf'Sf* last were wmmionly 
m<*atit only the coimiiunitu*s of tho chartered towns, while the itMcms of 
fon*ign countries answered to the lessor barons and knights, wlio in Kiigluml 
w<*re reckoned among tho commons. 

The English systfim thus wont far to take in the whole free iiopulntion, 
while tho. estates of otlior countries, the wiminons no loss tluin tho clergy amt 
nobles, must l)e looked on us priidlegod bodies. In England there Wfire in 
truth no estates; there wore no nobility in tlie foreign sense. Such a nobility 
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was inconsistent with the institution of peerage, which gradually; grew out of 
the practice of personal summons. The English peerage is strictly ofiicial. 
The great fact is that, while at the beginning of the thirteenth century the 
name and the constitution of the national assembly were still unsettled, at 
the beginning of the fourteenth century; there was a re^lar parliament of 
lords and commons. The chief point which still remainea unsettled was the 
position of the estate of the clergy. 


ASSEMBLIES UNDEE HENRY HI 

This seems to be the general result of the constitutional growth of the 
thirteenth centuiy. Leaving the minuter details, we may here mark some of 
the chief steps in Uie progress. During the reign of Henry III assemblies 
were constantly held, and their constitution is often vaguely described. But 
in a great many cases phrases are used which, however vague, imply a pop- 
ular element, we read of knights, of tenanfes-in-chief, of freemen, sometimes 
even of freemen and villeins, sometimes, more vaguely stiU, of universi, 
imiver,vUas Anglia}, and the like. In some caso.s we are able better to inter- 
pret these vague phrases. For instance, in 1224 each shire sends four knights 
chosen by the mtlites et prohi homines. Whether these knights were or w(*ro 
not to vote along with the magnates, they were at all events to transact 
business with them. Wo must always remember that in these times formal 
voting in the modem sense is liardly to be looked for. In ]2.'>4 we have a 
distinct case of two knights summoned from each shire by royal writ. In 
the Oxford parliament of 12/58 four knights arc ordered to bo chosen in eacli 
shire, who are to report to another parliament within the same year. At 
that parliament they seem to appear by the title of Communiias fiachelarve 
Anglia!. 

It may be doubted whether this is strictly a case of the knights acting 
as part of the parliament. Still, every instance of the kind must have hel]) 0 (l 
to strengthen the growing doctrine of representation. From this time the 
attendance of elected knights seems to be fully established, and along with 
the knights we find in many oases distinct represenhttmis of the clergy. It 
is in Earl Simon’s parliament of 1265 that wo first find distinct reprcsentji- 
tives of the boroughs. Each county sends two knights, etwli city or fwrotigh 
two citizens or burgesses, and the Cinque Forts four each. But this sjimc 
parliament shows how fluctuating the practice of summons still was. The 
earl, strong among the clergy, strong among the ixiople at large^ was much 
les5 strong among the great men of the realm. Besides summoning the citi- 
zens for the first time, he summoned a crowd of churchmen, rc^ilar and 
secular, greater than appeared in any other parliament. But lie summoned 
only five earls, including himself, those, namely, whom he could trust. Wo 
should call such a body a packed parliament; but for a long time every par- 
liament was a packed parliament. That is to say, some barons, some abbots 
were always personally summonod, some towns were always called on to send 
representatives; but the borons, the abbots, and the reprosenteil towns were 
by no means the same in every parliament. This kmd of irregularity is 
always found till institutions have finally stiffened into some particular shape. 
Our whole law and constitutiou rests far more on precedent than on formal 
enactments, and in unsettled times precedents are riow in establishing them- 
selves. 
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The parluinw'iit, «tl 12(5.3 was the model parhanieiil — the aasctribly whoso 
luittorn, m its essential f<-iit\ires, sot the standard which was in the end fol- 
loweij, and which hits lasted till our own tune. But the pattern which it 
.s(*t dill not become the in variable rule till the grcat parliament of 1295. In 
the earlier parliaments of Edward I the knights and citizens are often men- 
tioned; but, on the other hand, wo meet also with the same vague descrip- 
tions as in earlier times. But in 1295 Eilwurd definiUdy adojited the model 
which Kiinon has .s<’t him, and the sunmioning of knights, citizens, and bur- 
gesses, though with great irregularity as (o the place's from which represen- 
tatives were sunuiioned, has c'vt'r since lu'en the rule. It was thus under 
J'jdward 1 that iiiirliament linally jiul. on the e.‘‘.sentials of it.s present form. 
But w’c must still allow for irregularities in practice. It does not follow 
that every enactment was ahvay.s pasw'd with the con.sent of all the chtsses 
of which the parliament was made up. A doetrine had come in that the 
king was the h'gisliitor, that the vote.s of the jiarliament, or of any part of it, 
were petitions whicli he could aeci'pt or rr'ject, or, again, that he might legis- 
late on a pi'titioii from one house or branch of the assembly apart from the 
others. The national council had now won back its nnck'iit constitution as 
an assembly of the froemt'ii of the realm, eitlw*r personally or by representa- 
tion. But it was only step by step that it won back (he* full powers of the 
ancient witenagemot. 'Dicrc an* souk*, indeed, wliich it .still shrinks from 
exercising din^ctly, some which it .shrinks from exercising at all. 


nK<UHIi,VT10V UNDEIl HK.VIIV lit AND EDWARO t 

The reign of Henry III was u reign of eonstant. parlijuneiitary action, 
but it was not a time rich in h-gislatiou in th<* strictest, .scii.se. The niost 
flireet case of change in lh<‘ law during Henry’s n'ign was the abolition of 
the ordeal at its l«'ginning. I'his led incidentally to further changes in 
jndioial procedure,, luid it is one of the chief landmarks in the development 
of the jury system. But it is in itself not so much independent legislation 
ns the npiilicatiou b) England of a decree of a general council of the church. 
In short, the parliaments of Henry III are less fumtnis for changing the law 
than for refusing to clumge it. The famous saying Nohmm leffcit Anf/lvi' 
mutari dates from the council of Merton in 12110, wlien the barons refused to 
agree to the proposal of the prelates for assimilating the law of England to 
the civil and canon law in the matter of children bom Ix'fori' wedlock. By 
the former systems of jurisjiruclence, the subsi'quent marriage of their parents 
mlmitted them to the rights of hgitimule birth. But. the barons chose to 
maintain the harsher rule of the common law of England. 

But if the reign of Hemy lU was not a time rich in legislation, it fonns 
an important stage, in the growth of our parliamentary life. 'Hwi eliief work 
of that reign was that tfie first step.s were taken towards the jiraetiejil estali- 
li.shment of the doctrine set forth in the omitted olausfis of the (Jreat C/harter, 
the doctrine, in modern phnwie, tlmt the power of the purse Ixilongs to imr- 
Hamcnt. In Henry's day Englaml ami her parliament hatl to wa®i a never- 
ending strife against her two enemies, king and pope. TIio main duty of Uie 
nation was to withstand the extortions of both alike. Tlio king was always 
asking for money; the conditions of a grant commonly wore Biat the chartCTB 
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^ould be again confimied and be bettor obsoi-ved. And gradually uuoth.n- 
demand anses that the groat offiwrs ol state diaU be appointed, if not liy 
parliament, aUeast with the j^iit of parhmueut. But cloniauds like thesJ, 
demands for the removal of aliens and the l^e ([elands for the k- 

form ^ abuses and the, execution of tbe old laws; new laws are n(«Avr aske<l 
for. The Oxford Provisions, of 1258, show the ideas of reionu which were 
then entertained; it is not legislation, it is reform of bad administration, ovem 
at the cost of , transferring the king^s authority to other himds, which is asked 
for. Simon hunself, the greatest of constitutional refonners, vas not a I.>gi.s- 
lator His parliament is famous, not for anythinff tbni H i i,l ImH f,,.. ,,.i:.:f 
it was. Nor after Simon’s fall do we meet with mS 
ealled. The ordinances of Kenilworth and ^ 

the settlement of the kingdom, ordinances for the fSettor oba'rvanee Of the 
charter and of the statutes of 1259. They are not le^qlntirm in iKn ? 
sense, the enactment of absolutely new la4. the strictest 

On the other hand, the reign of Edward I, lit,. |i,„ T 4 -nr.,.,r tt : 

emphatically a time of legislation strictly so called as wdl as of crLSli - 
tiona progress. At no ti'uo were so many inomorul lo stulutcs pa.s..ed - 
ward's first great act, the first Statute of lo-r i 

described as ^‘almost a code by itself.” But it ha.s birn 

by enactment upon enactment. The statut(> de rdiawKi^i in lo-o f ,‘V ‘o ^ 
alienation of lauds in mortmain without the p )S .T li *'f 

Ten years later, after a mass of legislation fo iS . L 
statute quia emftmes, which forbade ™biiifou(i«ti„n **i 

could no longer grant it to be held of himself ho Sd -S. ! u 
to be hold of the higher lord by the tenure by which he hold Vndin^i.lf ' “iM 
statutes regulated the local admiuistratiou, the nf 
courts, alnToat every detail of English law. £ Cf in rw 
Confirmalio Cartarum was wrung from the kine- iho /Tf Ivi *4 

ation was surrendered; no tax is any longer trfL levwjrbv tL‘^li\' 
parliamentaiy sanction. That is to sayf teose J ^ 1 ? 

which were loft out in the confirmations under fc”iT w / 

and put in force. As in all other things in 
what seems to us amazing irregularity of practien ' 

because a certain course was ordained liv law that, 

carried out. But the prini 
pealed to in case of any bn 
national assembly, composed i 

pos^ still, was acknowledged to possess what is' DmctTealW";iw‘V«^^ 
parliamentary powers. “ practically Uie grc'atest of 



PARUAMENTARY POWER OP TAXATION 

TTie extreme legislative activity of this rcien .'c . 

the immediate effects of the Nonnan Conquosfhiit nnw *'*^1'*’ 

A thoroughly united nation, which had fo^ottcu 

classes of the nation, could boar to have new of certain 

tutions put into new forms. But tbe partTciiwf®?^tfeM° 
stitutional triumph of thi$ rwgn took Iwks both i 

looks forward, as shovring that we have reached whaH^TOoik 
The parliamentary power of the purse is the ruHnv 
rttationd *«ggl«. But it tk) looks batkwtJd* Tn SSiSt 
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tho power of th(» piii*s(% iiko all (»tlior powers. But in those days 
the power of the purse svus i\ j>ower of secondary miportanc(t. In eaily Ihnos 
taxation ii<‘V<‘r holds tlu* sain<* prominent ])Uie(‘ in politics whieli it do(‘S aftoi- 
wards, Ihit th(‘ rulf‘ ot a siTies of kings in wliose eyes kingshij) w-as rather 
a po^ses'-ion lhan an o(Iie<', in \vhoM‘ (‘yes tli(* kingdom was an (‘state out of 
wiiieh th<*y liad to s<[ueeze th<‘ greatest j>ossible income, had made it lliemost 
ne(*dful thing of all in cheek the king's ]>ower of taking his subjects’ mom^y, 
Kroin this tune each ]»arlianientary struggle* takes the* form of a bargain. Tlie 
king will n‘(In‘ss KUi*h and su<‘h a gri<‘vanc(^, if lu* re(*,(‘ivcs such and such a 
grant. Dy constantly pn‘ssing this new powvT, parliament, and alxA-e all 
that liouM* of parlianuait in w'liieh the ]«)wer of the ]nirs(' (‘ame to be sp(*cially 
Ioflg<*d, has gradually w’on back tin* pow(‘rs of th(‘ nld<*r asstanljlies. It no 
long<‘r in form mak(*s war and p(*aee, or (*leets and d(*posf‘s kings. It does 
not (*vt‘n in form (‘l(*et or {l(‘pOM‘ their minlsoa's. But the body which can 
giant or n‘fiis(‘ th<‘ means of (‘arrving on tin* maclnnery of govJ‘rnm(*id has 
gradually come* to have, in an iiidiret*l way, tlu* pow(ir.s of govc'i niiumt. oneo 
more* in its own hands.- 





CHAPTER XII 

EDWARD II AND EDWARD III 

[ 1307-1377 A.J).] 


EDWAED II AND PIEIIS OAVRSTON 

Edward of Carnarvon was twenty-tlirec yoai's old when his father died. 
His elder brother, Alfonso, died the year after Edward was born. His mother, 
Eleanor of Castile, died when this, her only surviving son, was seven years 
old. That excellent mother would probably have guitlod ids course bidter 
than his stern father. The crosses which were erected on the road by which 
her funeral passed from Qrantliam to Westminster preserved her memory 
for generations amongst the English, and called forth many a prayer for the 
repose of her soul. Edward probably forgot that memory in the wild excesses 
of his youth. Under the year 1300 , Pabyan,® the chronicler, writes: “Tliis 
year, the king, for complamt that was brou^it unto him by Master Walter 
Lan^n, bishop of Chester, of Sir Edward, his eldest wm, for that he, with 
Piers of Gaveston and other insolent persons, had broken tlie park of the 
said bishop, and riotously destroyed the game witliin it, ho therefore impris- 
oned the said Sir Edward, his son, with his accomplices.” On a subaoriuent 
occasion, when the prince was in his twenty-first year, he had a quarrel with 
the same bishop; and the king then forbade him entering his presonon, mid 
Ls.sued an order to the excheciuer that sustenance should be denied to him and 
his followers. 

There arc many letters of the young Edward, which, it is said, “evinen 
his readiness of disposition to assist those who stood in need of his interfer- 
ence and bounty.” This kindliness of nature is not incompatible with his 
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uapulsive character — a combination of a weak understanding with a passionate 
will. He was not wanting in courage ; for at seventeen he was leading a bat- 
talion against the Scots on the banks of the Irvine. In 1303 he was again 
with his father in Scotland. In 1306 he preceded his father in the expedition 
against Bruce ; and he then marked his course by such unsparing devastation 
that the king, it is asserted, upbraided him with his cruelty. He had not 
the wisdom of his father to know that leniency is far more effective than 
terror, under many circumstances. At this crisis the evil tendencies of the 
young Edward were manifesting themselves in the most offensive manner; 
for in February, 1307, at a parliament held at Lanercost, an order was issued 
that Piers Gaveston should be banished forever from the kingdom, as a cor- 
ruptor of the prince of Wales. In five months the prince had the power, as 
king, of revoking the sentence of his sagacious father. 

On the 8th of July the nobles and others assembled at Carlisle recognised 
Edward as king, and there did homage. The death of Edward I was unknown 
in London for more than a fortnight. The young king received homage from 
some Scottish nobles at Dumfries, and then led his army northward. But he 
suddenl}! halted at Cumnock, in Ayrshire. He had recalled Gaveston, who 
joined hhn in Scotland. The king departed for London, leaving Asmier de 
Valence guardian and lieutenant. Before the ensuing Cliristmas, the mmis- 
ters of his father were deprived of their employments. Gaveston was loaded 
wth wealth and honour; was created earl of Cornwall; was married to Mai'- 
garet, the king’s niece; and was appointed regent of the kingdom, on the de- 
parture of Edward for France to marry Isabella, the daughter of PhOip the 
Fair, the French king. The marriage took place at Boulogne; and on the 
24th of February, 1308, Edward was crowned at Westminster. All the old 
claims to precedence at the coronation of the kings of England were disre- 
garded on this occasion; and the place of greatest honour— to carry tlie 
crown and walk before the king in procession — was given to Gaveston. In 
three days the offended nobles petitioned for tlie bani^ment of tho favourite 
The king referred the matter to a parliament to bo held after Easter; and 
this tribunal would hear of no compromise. Gaveston was sentenced to ban- 
ishment, and was compelled to swear that he would never return. 

In another month it was learned that tho infatuated king had appointed 
him to the government of Ireland. The favourite appears to have conducted 
himself in this office with courage and ability. There can bo no doubt that 
this Gascon had many chivalrie accomplishments. At a tournament ho un- 
horsed the four great English carls who were his bitterest enomios. He was 
tasteful amidst his prodigal magnificence. Tho king at length persuaded a 
party of the nobles to consent to Gaveston’s recall ; and the pope gave the 
favourite a dispensation from his oath to remain abroad. Then the court 
became a scene of perpetual banciuoting. Gaveston was supreme; but the 
great barons looked on in sullen discontent and suppressed hatred. The 
of vengeance would come, when Thomas of Lancaster would exact a terrible 
penalty for the nickname of *' tho old hog,” which tlie upstart had bestowed 
upon fiim; when tho earl of Pembroke would remember that he had been 
called “Joseph the Jew”; and when the carl of Warwick, “the black dog of 
the wood,” would make the sarcastic favourite “feel his teeth.” 

On the 16th of March (1810) the barons came in anns to a parliament at 
Westminster; and they enforced tho appointment of a committee, under the 
name of ordainers, to provide for the better regulation of the king’s house- 
hold, and to remedy the grievances of the nation. The moving principle of 
this strong measure was a hatred of Gaveston. The ordainers sat in the 
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capital. Edward went to Scotland, but met no enemy, for Bruce had retired 
beyond the Forth. The English king wintered at Berwick, and the next 
spring confided the conduct of the Scottish war to his favourite, who con- 
ducted himself with courage and prudence. Edward returned to London to 
meet the ordainers, leaving Gaveston at the castle of Bamborough. Li the 
articles of reform which were presented to the king, it was proposed that all 
gi’ants which had been made by Edward, since he had issued the commission, 
should be revoked; that all future grants made without the consent of the 
baronage should be invalid; that purveyance, except what was ancient and 
lawful, should be punished as robbery; that new taxes should be abolished; 
that the great officers of the crown should be chosen by the advice and assent 
of pai-liamcnt; and that parliaments should be held once in each year, and 
oftoer, if needful. 

Then came a clause decreeing the banishment of Gaveston, for having 
given bad advice to the king, embezzled the public money, obtained blank 
charters with the royal seal affixed to them, foimed a confederacy of men 
sworn to live and die with him, and estranged the affections of the king from 
his subjects. In vain the king struggled with the inexorable ordainers. In 
vain he protested that he would not consent to what was injurious to the 
just rights of the crown. Gaveston was exiled, and went to Flanders. In 
1312 he was again in England; and the king publLshed a proclamation, 
stating that the ejoled man was a true and loyal subject, and returned in 
obedience to the royal command. Hiomas of Lancaster, the grandson of 
Henry III, was appointed leader of an association of barons who were ready 
to resort to force. They assembled a large body of knights at a tournament, 
and then marched to York, where the king had been joined by Gaveston. On- 
ward they followed the flight of their sovereign to Newcastle, and thence to 
Scarborough, where Gaveston remained in the castle, whilst the king returned 
to York. The earls of Surrey and Pembroke besieged the castle; and Gaves- 
ton surrendered to the earl of Pembroke, under a pledge of safety for himself, 
which had been given to the king. From Scarborou^ he was conducted by 
Pembroke to Deuington in Oxfordshire, the earl leaving him in the custody 
of his servants. Before the morning dawned the unfortunate favourite was 
awakened, and commanded to dress himself. At the gate of Dedington ho 
found himself in the prasence of “the black dog of tlie wood” — the terrible 
earl of Warwick. Ho was placed on a mule, and, surrounded by a numerous 
force, was carried prisoner to Warwick. Aa he entered the walls of Guy’s 
lofty tower he foimd himself in the presence of those haughty barons whom 
he nad despised and insulted. His skill m the tournament, his coura^ in 
battle, his magnificent apparel, his jewelled rings, his high-sounding titles, 
his reliance upon the kingly power — ^aU were wortme.ss in thb terrible monient. 
He stood before his enemies, and they sentenced him to die. Out of that 

S 'm fortress was Gaveston led to execution. There was a march of a diort 
tance before the cavalcade reached Blacklow Hill, a little knoll on the 
road near Guy's Cliff, where the judicial murder was accomplished. 


BRTTCB IN SCOTtAND 

Dmdng the five years that the peace of England was disturbed by tlie 
wretched contest between the king and his barons, which ended in the first 
signal tragedy of this tragic reign, Robert Bruce was establishing his power 
in Scotland with a firmness and wisdom that was scarcely to be looked for 
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after the rash murder in the church at Dumfries.* But he had endured great 
adversity. Danger and suffering had taught him prudence and moderation. 
He had wandered in the Highlands with a few followers, subsisting upon the 
chance products of the chase. He had traversed the great lakes in leaky 
boats, sheltering from the storm in the fisher's hovel, and denviii^ lessons of 
patience and perseverance from noting the efforts of a spider to fix the first 
thread on which its web was to bo woven. He had been hunted by blood- 
hounds; ho had waded in rapid streams to elude their scent; he had defied 
his enemies single-handed in the mountain-pass and in tlie river-ford. The 
fugitive was now an acknowledged sovereign. In 1309 he was recognised as 
king by the most influential body of Scotland — the clergy — at a general 
ecclesiastical council held at Dundcie. In that year a truce was concluded 
bi'tween I'lnglaud anrl Scotland, which endumd till August, 1310. The re- 
newed war was for some time a succession of contiists on the bordera, in which 
exemjition from plunder was purchased by the English lords warden liy money 
payment. 

In 1312 Bruce besieged [and eaptured"] Perth, which wa.s in the hands of 
King Edward’s officers. One after another the strong phuies of Scotlaiul 
were taken by Bruce. lie then, encouraged no doubt by the fearful disstsu- 
sions of England, crossed the Tweed, in 1312, with a large force; burned die 
towns of Ilexliaiu and Corbridgo and part of the city of Durham, and peniv 
trated as far as Chester. The terrible calamities of war were brought home 
to th{> wretched people of Ixith countries. Whilst Bruce was ravaging North- 
umberland, some English leader or other was wasting ficotlaiul. Famine 
always followed these devastations. The com was tnidden down in the 
fields or burned in the barns. The cottage and the grange in flam(‘.s marked 
the progress of a fierce soldiery; luid when a town was taken, plunder and 
ma.ssaci'e w<'iit hand in hand. To the Scots these invasions were easier than 
to tlu' lOnglish, from the habits of the pwiple. Tlio forces of Edward came 
on in shining armour; the knights mounted on their h<‘avy war-horses, anrl 
the archers and siieariuon marching slowly und('r_ their cumbrous jianoply. 

l<’roissart/ has graphically described die mode in wliich the countrymen of 
Bmce carried on their warfare; “lliesc Hcottish men are right hardy, and 
sore travelling in harness and hi wars; for when they will enter into England, 
within a tlay and a night, they will drive th»‘ir whole host twenty-four miles, 
for they are all o-horseback, without it be the traundells and loggers of die 
host, who follow after a-foot. The kni^its and s<iuires are well horsed, and 
the common people and others, on little hacks and geldings; and they carry 
with them no carts, nor chariots, for the diversities of the mountains they must 
pass fhrougl) in the. country of Northumberland. They take with them no 
purveyance of broad or wine ; for their tisiige and solicmess is such, in time 
of war, that they will pass in the journey a great long time, with fiesh half- 
sodden, without broad, and drink of the river water, without wine; and tliey 
neither care for pots nor pims, for they seethe beasts in their own skins. 
Tliey are cv<'r sure to find plenty of boasts in the country tliat they will pass 
through. Themfore they cjirry with them none other purveyance, but on 
their horse; between the saddle and the panel they truss a broad plate of 
metal, and liehind the saddle they will have a little sack full of oatmeal, to 
Hio intent that when they have cjiten of the sodden flesh, them they lay this 
plate on the fire and temper a little of fhc oatmeal; and when the plate is 
not, they cast off the thin paste tliercon, and so make a little cake in manner 

P For fuller occounte of IJruco and liia followers two the histoty of Scotland in a later 
vduntc.] 
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of a cracknel or biscuit, and that they eat to comfort withal their stomachs. 
Wherefore it is no great marvel, though they make greater journeys than 

other people do." , . , i-. i- . i i 

The details of the sieges of the Scotch castles which the English had 
garrisoned have much of the mtcrest of romance. “ Subtlety and stratagem,' ’ 
to use the expression of Barbour* the clironieler, often preceded the onslaught 
and the capture. So Roxburgh castle was taken, and so Edinburgh. Lin- 
lithgow was won through the “subtlety and stratagem’’ of a ix*asaut named 
Bennock, “a stout carle and a stour,” who had been accustomed to supjily 
the garrison with forage. He concealed soldiers under the hay with which 
his wagon appeared to be loaded; passed the drawbridge, and, the gates being 
opened, placed his wagon so that they could not be closed. The conceal(>d 
men attackeci the garrison, and another band who had been in ambush rushcjd 
in and completed the work. But those successes were only preliminary to 
the great blow which was stmek for the independence of Hcotlaiid. 

'The king and the nobles of England were at last roused from their intes- 
tine quarrels to look at the danger which wa.s gathering around tlicm. 11 
was no longer a war for the conquest of the country which had almost uni- 
versally acknowledged Bruce as king; it was not a contc'st for mcM-e 
feudal superiority. England was in danger. Her towns wt'rc burncnl; her 
fertile lands were devastated; her jxsople were reducc'd to the most alijc'ct 
misery, wherever the Scot came with his little hackiu'y and his bag of oat- 
meal. At a parliament held on the 15th of Octolior, llih’i. King Edward 
and his barons were in some degree reconciled; and it was “with one accord 
assented and a^eed that no one, of what state or condition wsiver he ho, in 
time to come, be appealed or challenged by reason of tlie taking, detaining, 
or death of Piers de Gaveston." At the same time an anmosty was grantiHl 
to the adherents of Gaveston ; and the property which was fouml in his pos- 
session was given up to the king. 


THE BATTLE OE BANNOCKBUEN (ISI-I A.D.) 

Edward Bruce, the brother of King Robert, had been besieging Btirling, 
and the English governor, Philip de Mowbray, agreed to surrender the ca.sllc 
if not relieved by the 24th of June, the feast of St. John- the Baptist. King 
Edward summoned the military tenants of the English crown to meet him at 
Berwick on the 11th of Juno, and levies of foot soldiers wore made in Ihe 
northern counties and in Wales. Those from Wales and the Welsh marches 
were required by the king because he wanted men able to drive an enemy 
from forest and mountain, and from marshy places, of difficult access to 
horsemen. On the 10th of June, only a week oefore the day fixed for tlie 
surrender of Stirling, Edward marched from Berwick at the head of a great 
aimy._ The numbers of that army were greatly exaggerated by the old 
chroniclers, Fordun? estimating it at 340,000 horse, and ns many foot. Later 
historians are more reasonable, and are contentod with 100,000, of whicli 
^,000 were cavalry. This vast force arrived in the neighbourhood of Btii'- 
ling on the Eye of Bt. John. The country throu^ which they marched would 
afford insufficient support and accommodation for such a multitude : and they 
were accompanied with a vast train of provision-wagons, and of carriages 
and horses laden with tente and pavilions. 

Bruce was encamped in an extensive forest lying between Falkirk an<l 
Stirling, known as the Torwood; and here, on the 22d of June, it was leamwt 
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that the English force had reached Edinburgh on the 21st. The Scottish 
army therefore moved into the neighbourhood of Stirling. Bruce knew 
that, the first object being the relief of that castle, according to the treaty, 
he might, therefore, take up a position without uncertainty as to the move- 
ments of his enemy. The extreme left of his aimy rested u))on elevated 
ground above St. Ninians, and extendeil through an undulating tract of 
comitry calk'd the New Park, the right resting on a .stream called the Ban- 
nock. The centre was partially defended by a morass, part of ivhich still 
remains. On the k'ft, on a line which the English would have to cross, Bruce 
caused pits to bo dug, in which were inserted jjointed stakes, covered slightly 
over with turf and rushes. He had need of every precaution for strengthen- 
ing his position, for liis force was greatly inferior to that of the English. It 
I'hielly consisted of inlantry llis detenuination was to fight on font, and to 
meet the charges of the cavalry with his battk'-a.xes and speans. A few horse- 
men were with him. On the night of Bt. John the advanced guard of thi' 
English cavalry ajiproachal Stirling, with the inti'iition of attacking tin' Scots 
in the rear. Bruce’s army had fasted, from a religious principle. "‘Thar 
dynit none of them that day,” says the rhyming chronicler. A partial en- 
gagement took place, in which King Piobert exposed himself as lK>came th(' 
daring knight ratlier than the, cautiou-s general. HLs leaders, however they 
were rejoiced to .see him cleavi* the sluill of Henry de Holmn in single combat, 
remonstrated with him on his temerity. He only hold up the broken shaft of 
his battle-axe, luid cxi)re.s.sed his regri'L for the loss of his good weapon. 

At daybreak of the 24th of Juno thi' great host of the English was in view, 
with bright, shields and buniishc'd helnicls, einbroiilered banners and gaudy 
surcoat.s, glittering in the morning sun. The Scotch host hcanl mass, and 
(he abbot of Incliaffray jiroceded (hem with a crucifix as they formed on tin* 
lield of batik'. Wlieu they kni'lt again in pravf'r, some of tlio Kiiglisli said, 
•‘They beg for morcy.” “J)ec('ive not yourselves,” said one who knew the 
lieojile, ‘'it Is (Jod only they supiilicato, and not you.” On oiinie the English 
archers and infantry, and the conflict was long and desjierate. Bruce had a 
mservo which attacked his enemy in flank. TIk' Englislr knights came on, 
with the earl of (llouccster, the iK'phew of the king, at their head. He fell 
covered with wounds. The horses stumbled in the pits which Bruce had 
<lng. There was confusion in the ranks; and the few Scottish horse which 
wert' in the field w<‘re led by Sir llolKirt Keith to a victorious struggle. All 
(he cam})-followors of Bruce’s anny had been stationed apart, Ixihinu a small 
hill, still known by the name of Oillii'isliill (the wirvants’ hill). There wex<> 
soldiers, no doubt, mixed with them, for they siaklenly abandoned the bag- 
gage, and cauH! down the hill in a body of fifteen thousand men, armed with 
piluss and oxen-goads, with nide pieces of cloth fixed on tent-polc.s in the 
jjlace of heraldic banners. Tlu* ICngllsh sejuadrons, at the apix'arancc of 
(his new an<l strange army, Ix'gan to waver. Bruce chained llw' main body. 
'I’i««i ensued a ^'iieral rout. King Jfidwanl refused to fly, till the carl of 
Pembroke sisizod his bridle-rein ami hurried him from the lield. 

The king roiks to Sl-irling with the intentiou of throwing himself into 
the, casUe; but the governor, as the batik* was lost, km'w that he was bound 
in oil honour to deliver up the castle aceonling to his obligation, and Edwanl 
sought other refuge. The band of horsemen fled on, and never stopped till 
they reached Dunbar. 1’he sixul which mmainod to the victors was enonnous. 
Fonlun? desoribits the herds of cattle, tlie droves of shtsep and hogs, the lomis 
of com with portable mills, the casks of wine, the military enji 3 nffi»—-trebuchets 
and mangonels. The slaughter of tho English excelled ten thousand The 
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Scots lost about four thousand.* Numbers of English and Welsh fugitiv(‘.s 
were scattered over the country — the knights detiuiK'd for ransom; the 
humble footmen put to dcatli by the Scottush peasantry. Stirling was sur- 
rendered the day after the battle. In exrdiango for .siniie of his English 
prisonera, Bruce obtained the relea.se of his wife*, sister, anrl daughtiT, ol the 
bishop of Glasgow and the earl of Mar. Thus coinjilete w.'us the grc'at. victory 
that made Scotland a nation ; which enabled her, gradually approaching t,o an 
amalgamation with England in laws and institutions, m customs and liter- 
ature, long to preserve a ilistinctive character ; and which, when she nami's the 
“Bruce of Bannockbuni,” wakes up many other sacred memorie.s of struggles 
for freedom, civil and religious, without which memories, long cherlshisl and 
never wholly relimniLshed, no people, however pro.spcrous, ever o-scaiied tlu* 
yoke of foreign or domestic tyranny. 

Fabyan<^ records that, after many days, there was a song sung by the min- 
strels of Scotlaml which said : 

Maidens of Engltitul, soro may ye nioiiiii, 

For your loiuaiis ye liavo lost at Hjiinioc'kbourn. 


The maidens, and all the people of England, had many other los.s('s to deplore 
through these Scotch warn. In Ihc're was a didieient liarvf'sl. The 
price of corn became enonnous, and this parliament, witli the ignorance of 
economical laws, which was not in any degree confined to tho.se time.s, fixed 
a maximum on the price of provisions. The next season wius more disast rous. 
There was a murrain amount the cattlo and a general jjcstilence amongst thi' 
starving people. The brewing of beer from grain wa.s suspemlod, Tlie 
nobles expelled from their castles the hungry retfiuiers for whom they could 
find no food, and the country nocossarily swarmed with plunderers. I'iu' 
“ordinances” which liad been agreeri to before the. fall of Gaveslon wen‘ 
resisted by the king, whilst their enforcement was demanded by the barmis. 

In this horrible condition of famine, iwstilenco, and anarchy was the 
\mhappy kingdom, when the Scots came, again aiul again, to plunder and 
destroy. There was no public spirit in the i^.ople or tludr leaders to resist. 
A war was going on in Ireland between the English and the vSeots. Edwunl 
Bruce had landed at Carrickforgus in 1315, to drive the English settlers from 
the island, in concert with the native chiefs. After various conflicts he was 
crowned king of Ireland in 1316, and ho reigned some tirao in Ulster. Th(‘ 
Welsh were again in insurrection, and formed an alUaneo with Edward Bruce. 
Robert, the king of Scotland, had gone over to Ireland fo aid his brother. 
During his absence the war in Scotland had boon renewed by the English. 
But Eobert Bruce returned to the land of his tnumphs in 1318, and ho suc- 
ceeded in capturing Benvick fas described in detail in tho history of Scotland]. 
The Scots, marching into Yorkshire, burned many towns, and had nearly 
taken Edward prisoner on one occasion, and his queen on another. An 
attempt was noade to retake Beivvick, but it was imsuccossful. At length, 
in 1320, a truce for two years was concluded “betwooji Edward, king of 
England, and Sir Robert de Brus, for himself and his adherents,” The Irish 
invasion had been previously terminated, in 1318, by the death of Edward 
Bruce, who was defeated in a Imttlc near Dundalk, and fdl on the fiokl with 

* Scotch historians greatly exaggerate these numbers, as if the importfmoo of the victory 
dgwnd^ upon the amount of bloodshed. [This account of the battle of Bannockburn is con- 
|iaerabl^ supplemented by the description to be found in a later volume under the history of 
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two thoa'?an(l of hLs comitrymen. But no success and no trace could put an 
<‘11(1 to the intestine troubles of England. Another favourite liad arisen, 
and another war with the barons was impending. 


THE DESrENSEHS 

Many of the important facts in the history of England are written in its 
statutes In three acts of parliament of t.he 15th of Edward II wo find the 
distinct traces of a revolution and of a counter-revolution. In the first of 
th((se statutes, that decreeing “the exile of Hugh le Desiicnscsr, father and 
son,” we learn that at a jiarliament held at York in the twelfth year of Edward, 
Sir Hugh, the son, was naiiKid cliambeilaiu of the king. This young man was 
of high laniily. Ifis grandfather was kilk'd on the side of the barons at 
Evesliam. Ilis father liad served in the wars of Edward I, both in France 
and tScodund. lOdward II was lavish in his liounties to his chamlK'rlain. He 
nnik'd liim in marriagii witli a daughter of that earl of Gloucester who W'as 
kilk'd at Bannockburn, by which niarnage ho beeanie ixissessi'd of the grcal(‘r 
jiortioii of Glamorganshire. His material w’ealth, according to a parliamen- 
tary document., was enormous. He had flocks of ten thousand slieep; herds 
of a thousand oxen and cow’s; Imiidnids of pigs; anas and armour for two 
hundred nu'n. Tlu* possessions of the father were more than douhle those of 
his son. The young Dc'spensi'r soon Is'Ciune embroiled with his neighbours, 
the lords of tlio marcli(‘s, wlio, assembling in arms, attacked his castles and 
(k'stroyed or (‘.arru'd ofl liis jiropc'rty. 

Tlie earl of Ih'reford, tlu' king’s brotlier-in-law, one of the peers appointed 
to (‘iiforce tlu* “_ordinanex‘H,” eneourageil this violence; and the ('arl of Ijan- 
<’ast<>r, the cousin of tlus king, joined with him and the lords of tint marches 
and otlier barons and kniglits in an indenture binding them in a eommon 
■cause {(gainst tlie jx»wer and influence of the Despeasesrs. Tlu'y marched to 
fjondon, Jind on tlusir way plundered the manors of the elder I)('sj)ens(!r, 
as they had those of his son. From St. Albans tlusy s(‘nt a iiu'ssage to the 
king, (k'nuinding the b(miHhmet\t of tliesi* objects of their hatre<i; which 
<lemsuul Edward nifused witJi indignation. Tlx; confedcuites advanced to 
Ijondon, when! the parliament was sitting; and then W'lis passed the statute 
of exile of Hugh lo Dctspenscr, father mwl sou, “to the lionour of God and 
holy church iind of our lord tlui king, and for the pnifit of him and his retdm, 
iuul for muintiiining jx'aco juid quiist among his leojile.” Tlie offonecs witli 
which the Despensj'rs were clmrged are then minutely set forth : 

They had accroiMihcd to theiasolvos royal power over the king and his 
ministers; tlusy desired to load the king to act. with violence against his \yill ; 
they kei)t the king from showing himself to iiis jieople, or giving audience 
to his gn*at iruni, e.xcopt at their will and luimour; they removed good and 
sudieient minist<‘rs, and appointed false luid evil ministei’s luid iinlearnetl 
justices : tlu'y (txci led to civil war ; th(‘y caused the king lo impose unreasonable 
lines; they iwrmitted no bishop or abbot, newly created, to approach the 
king till they had paid fines to Hir Hugh, the son. Uium tliese various 
gnmuds, the [KUirs of the realm awardcid that Hugh, the father, and Hugh, 
the son, be disinherited forever, tuid utterly exilcxl out of tlie realm, as enemies 
of tlio king and his {leople. 

In this parliament, which was held at Westminster in three weeks after 
midsuraiuor in 1321, indemnity was granted against all men, of whatsoever 
state or condition, who had done wiiat miglit be noted for troi^asses and 
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against the king’s peace “in pursuing and destroying Hugh lo Dosiienser, tli(‘ 
son, and Hugh le Despenser, the father.” In a parliament held at "^’ork 
three weeks after Easter, in 1322, this statute of ludemuiiy was roiK-aleil, ii 
being shown that it was “sinfully and wrongfully made and grunted,” and 
that the assent “of the prelates, earls, barons, knights of shires, and com- 
monalty,” assembled in 1321, “was given for dread of the great force which 
the earl of Hereford and the other groat confederates suddenly brought to 
the parliament of Westminster, with horse and arms, in affray and ahusoment 
of all the people.” In the same parliament of York the exile of the Desjien- 
sers was annulled. This was a mighty change to lie wrought m eight mold hs. 

During that sliort period there had been a euunU‘r-ni volution. In ( >ctober 
of 1321 King Edward took up arms, ostensibly to revenge an affront offered 
to his queen; and after capturing Leeds castle, in Kent — to which his (jueen 
had been denied aflmission — ^led his forces northward. If, was alleged tliat, 
before the truce of 1319, the earl of Lancaster had lieen in traitorous corre- 
spondence with the Scots, and that through his complicity with UoIktI Hnice, 
Berwick had not been recovered by the English. The truce of two years 
was now about to expire. The Dospemsers ha<l roluiiK'd to England, and 
Lancaster now kept no terms in his opposition to th(' government of ICdwunl. 
There can bo no doubt that at this {XTiod he and the earl of Hereford weii' in 
alliance with Bruce. The Scots army was to eut<>r lingland, hi aid the ends 
and their confederates in their quarrel, hut on no account to lay claim to 
any conquest; and Uio earls wore to use their endeavours that Bruce should 
enjoy his kingdom in poac<>. As Edward adviuiced, Ijanc.aRtor ret-iriHl info 
Yorkshire. At Boimiglibridge he was oncountorod by u strong force, under 
the governors of York and Carlisle, and lu'ro llondord was killed, Lancaster 
expected the arrival of his allk's from Hcotland, Imt no army came. Ho was 
taken prisoner, and was conducted to his own castle of ronfi'fract, at w-liose 
gates he had stood when Edward passed by in returning from the siege of 
Berwick, jeered his king with bitter scorn. To that castle Edward now 
camo a triumphant lord; and in his own hall was Lancaster, who at WanviiL 
had adjudged Gaveston to die, arraigned as a traitor. ( )ii a gray pony, wit hoiit 
a bridle, he was led to execution, and kneeling down on an eminence outside 
the town his head was struck off. Eighteen otliera of the coiileilorules wore 
executed in London and otlier places, Tims it was that tlio parliament of 
York, in 1322, passed the statute which w'o have mentioned. 

But they did more than this. They revoked all the. “ordinamx's” which 
had been made ten years before, it kiing found that “by the matters so 
ordained the royal power of our lord tlio king was rest rained on divem things, 
contrary to what it ought to bo.” But not only were llieso “ordinances” 
repealed, but all provisions “made by sulijccts against the royal power of 
the ancestors of our lord the king” wore to cease and lose their effect forever. 
Edwanl II was now in the plenary possession of sovereign jiower. He hiwl 
an obsequious pwliamcnt. The groat burons who interfered with his will 
were removed. Hugh Ic I)cs[)cnscr, the son, might reign supremo in the 
palace, as he had reigned before. Edward would himself wipe out the disgnw 
of Bannockburn, and win baeJk Scotland to his crown. He iwldressod a letter 
to the pope, statfag that having put down the earl of Lancaster, he, was 
engaged m propanng to invade Scotland, desiring no Tieacc lictween the two 
kmgdoms, 

Tlie SMts, a^oipating the coming war, entered Englaml and penetrated 
to I^eashiro. They then relumed without molestation, laden wirii immense 
booty, and driving their wagons bearing the spoil of gold and plate, of fur- 
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uiturc and church omameiils, as secui’ely as if they were on a peaceful journey. 
The king of England was collecting a great army — a machine too cumbrous 
for effective use. He maiche<l into Scotland with an ill supply of bread for 
Ins men and of provenflcr for his horses: for England was still suffering the 
miseries of scarcity. As the great host of Edward marched on to the Forth, 
he found a desert. The stores of coni, the herds of the Lothians, had all 
been removed northward. The houses wore deserted. The English fleet, 
which had been prepared to co-operate with the invading army, was detained 
by contrary winrls. Famine and sickness were doing the work which Bruce 
waited to complete. King Edward hastily marched back to the border; and 
King Robert came forth from his encampment at Culross. Douglas began 
to harass the Enghsli in their ic'ar, and Edward, appointing guardians of the 
marches, letreati'd to a stning position near Byland abbey, in Yoikshire. 
The greater part of his army was disbanded Edward felt himself secure. 
But a body of Scottish knights suddenly ajifieared before the abb(‘y and 
obtained a victory; the king of England fled prccipitaUdy to York, llu' war 
of twenty-three years w'itli Scotland was at an end. On the With of May, 
132.3, a truen liotwoeu the two kingdoms was concluded for thirteen years. 


THK KNIGHTS TE.UPn.VUH 

It was during the revolutionary p<mod of which we have been treating 
that the gimt military order of the Tcinplars was dissolved, after having 
attaineil the highest authority and influence in Eurojic during nearly two 
hundred years. Oim of the charges against the Di'sponsera was that they 
prevonh'cl justice l«'ing done touching the lands of the Templars. When 
Rhilii) the I'air, king of l'’Rinc<‘, in 1307, suddenly took possession of the palace 
of the. Temple in I'aris, and threw the grand master and all his knights into 
jirison, (he main object of this despotic act was to obtain fjoasession of the 
(aiormouH profierties of the order throughout hYiuice. In England, although 
tin' order was suppr<*ased, no eruedties were exercised ujion the mernhors of 
the brotherhood, which liacl numbered soiiu* of tho most illustrious of the 
nobles amongst i1« knights. In l30tS, uu<ler waknl directions sent to all 
the .sheriffs in England and Ireland, nlwiit two hnndre<l and fifty knights 
were arresteil, and all their profXTty was attached. Befort* a tribunal of 
prelate.s an<l envoys of the pojie, forty-seven of tlioso knights boldly main- 
tained their inno<!(>nc(‘. The use of torture w'as urged upon (he king, in a 
h'tter from tho holy jiontiff; and the archbishop of York, having ase.ertaine<l 
that tortuni was unknown in England, ami that then' was no'ma<*hine for 
loH.ure in the kingdom, inquired if lui should semi al)roa<l for such an hi- 
st, mment. None, a.s it appears, wiirt* jHit ujion tho rack or burned. They 
weni irnprisoned, tuul liad a daily pittance alloweil for their supiKirt. 

Meanwhile, the Hospitallers, or knights of Kt. John, who had maintained 
their inflimnee in the East, ami continued to make a show of ilefemiing Chris- 
temlorn against the Mohammedans, kept their large posw'ssioiis without 
molestation, and in their great priory of St. John, in Olorkenwiill, nminfained 
us much state as the Templars on tho bank of tho Thames. At last came the 
grand question of tho revenues of tho Templars. After sixteen years, during 
which the king and his favourites and las nobles parUmk of the siwil, a 
statute was passed, in 1324, which recited that, tho order of tho Tempiars 
having lieon dissolved, tho lands and tenements in demesne were seized into 
the hands of the king and of divers other lords of the fees of them ; but that 
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now, as the order of the brethren of St. John of Jcrusalein wtis iirovidcd, in- 
stituted, and canonised, for the defence of tHiristiaua, tin* lands and all apjiur- 
tenances should go to that order, to be employed, as the Templai's boujiil 
to employ them, in i-elievmg the poor, in hospitulitii’s, in ecdebraling diviut' 
service, and in defence of the Holy Land. lOugland oseapt'd llu' guilt of 
France, in abolishing this powerful body witliout bloodshed. The kiuglits of 
St. John held their wealth in England till, two fientunes later, their order 
was suppressed b]^ one before whom lord prioix melted away in the' eounuon 
ruin of monastic institutions. In the reign of Edward III the .students of 
law took poasc.ssion of the great house of tlie Templars in London ; and their 
preceptones, in the rural distncts, fell into decay, or heeaine tla* homest.ea(la 
and bams of the descendants of the Saxon villeins whom the proud Morman 
knights had despised and trampled upon. 


ROOBK MORTtllBtt AND (iUKKN ISAHKWA 


One of the principal supporters of the earl of Lancaster, who was Isheadi'd 
at Pontefract in 1322, was Roger Mortimer, lord of Wigmore. 1 le was sp.-iivd 
the extreme iienaltics of treason, but was eonfined in the "I’ower of London. 
In 1323 he escaped, and jiroexicded to France. Isals'lla, the <)U('<'n of Ed- 
ward II, was sister to Charles IV of Fnmc(>: and to iv<!om-il(‘ souk' tlinVivnees 
between Edward and Oliarles in the affairs of tiascony, Isalxha \\a,s depuli'd 
to the court of her brother, with power to eoneIud(i a th^ity. This she accom- 
plished, upon terms not very advtmtageous to her husbuml, in Mav, 1320. 
In September of the same year the king of England was induced to 'transfer 
his foreign possessions of (lascony and I’onlhieu to ins son Eilward, th(‘n 
thirteen years of ago; who wont to I‘aris, and Ihertf did homag<‘ for thi'm 
to the feudal lord, CharloB IV. At Parijs, Roger Mortimer joined tiu* 
and became the (jlxief officer of her houHtihold. 

The return of Isaliolla and her sou to Enghuid, as .soon as tlw' homage was 
performed, was expccUnl by Edward. But tlu'y eiiim* not. After tlu' lapse 
of more than five centuries, the private nimonstraiiess of the husband and 
father arc still jiroservcd, in sovoriil letters in the French languagi*, which ar(> 
exceedingly curious. The archbishop of (/uuterbury had writti'n to Isak'lla 
to exhort her to return, to which she had replied that. Sir Hugh le Despensm- 
was her enemy, and that bIio could not come bocause her \voul<l in 
danger. On the 1st of Docember, 1325, the king thus writes to the <iueen ; 


Damb): 

yon, ^ wpU Ix^foro Uic hoiinji^c tm Hincp, rHnm 
S u the .fwiKor aud doubt 

Sr? iSrf3'8S.!S‘CKZmw'i!’' ««» Ml" 


The husband then pes on to say that no evil or disgrace has ever befallen 
her, except when 'we have spokou to you, as wo ought, words of ehastia'inent, 
SeTd^of De?emb^^ severity.” To his son he writes, under date of 

Most obak Son: 

tender wbab we charged and comixianded vou whon. 
you left us at Dover, and what you said to us In answer, with which we were greatly pfeasod; 
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and do not trespass oi contravene what wo then chargo<l you in any point, on no aocounl. 
And feiiice your homage has been leccived, go to oui most dear brotlicr, the king of Fiance, 
jour iinclf and t-ako vour leave ot him ; and then come away to us in the comnany ol our 
most dear companion, the queen, your mother, if she come so soon. And if she does not 
come, come you, m all haste without longci stay ; for we lia\c a \eiv great desinj to see you 
and .sp(‘ak witii you. And lieieof fail not by any means, neither for mother, nor foi any 
other person, as \ou regard oui blessing 

But still Ihe wif(* oauK* not , nor the son. On tlio Ist of March, 1326, the king 
sigain writes to tho young Edward, conmianding hun to contract no niarnage 
witliout his fatlier’s consent; d(*f(‘ndiiig Hugh In Despenser as his dear and 
loyal sc'rvanl . hittr-rly adverting to the alliance of Qui'cn Isabella with Roger 
MortiiiKM’, a lalse traitor, and tin- king’s mortal enemy; arul ordering his soxv 
immediately 1,<t retmii In a IclU'r to th(' king of Kranee, of the same date, 
Edward says that he truly jieieeives, a.** all men may peieeivc, that the queen 
does not love him as she ought to love her lord. 


UHTUU.V OK ISABKUiA A\l> I’UI.NM'K KDWAHl) 

Tliew' (loinestie differenees won' wsm brought to a publie issue. Th(‘ king 
of Kranee inviuleil (iasexiuy, and Edward deelart'd war against him. William, 
eoiint of Hainault, ri'eeivetl Isaliella at his court, for the pojK* had exhorteil 
(Ihurh's to dismiss her from Baris. The young lOdward was eoiitnictial in 
marriagi* witli Bhilippa, tlie duiigliter of the eomit. A force of (wo thousaml 
men, und(‘r the eommand of .lolm of Jlaiaanlt, was placed at the disjiosal 
of Isabella, and on the 21th of S<‘ptenib(‘r, the wih* and tlie sou of Edward 
did ii'tuni to England, landing at Orwell in SnITolk, not us suppliunls but as 
eouiphiinnnts, in arms for the ivdress of injuries. I.sal«*lla came surrounded 
liy nobles who had been banishiHl or fled when the iiu«uirection of Laneasfi'r 
faihsl. Bowerful lords— •including tlw* brothers of th<* king, tlie earls of Kent 
and Huffolk, his cousin the earl of IJieliiuond, and sf*veral bishops— joineil 
Isabella. A procliuuutkm was issued, stating that, the qu<‘(‘ji, the prince, 
and the <‘arl of Kent had come to fret* tlio nation from the tyranny of Hugh le 
l)esp<‘ns(*r.i 

At the (pu'en's approach towurils the capital, Edwartl, tis a !a«t resource, 
threw himself on tlie loyalty and pity of the eitisseiis. Their answer w'as eohl 
but intelligible. The jirivilegi's of the city would not, they observed, pennit 
them to follow the king into the field, but they woukl shut tlw* gates against 
the fonagners, mid would on all oeeasions pay duo ix'spect. to their sovenagn, 
his (jurs'ii, and his son. Edward immediatxdy ({(‘parted with the two I)i>sp(‘n- 
s(‘i’s, the ehaneellor Btildock, and a slender retinue ; and soon after his (hqiarfun' 
the tsijiulaee ros(‘, inurdenid Walter Stapleton, the bishop of Exeter, look 
foreinle jxm'ssion of the Tower, and lilairated th(' prisoners. The fugitive 
inonareh hasleiK'd to the niarehes of Wales, where lay (he (‘stah's of his 
favoiuit(‘. Bristol was given to the ftUH(,ody of th(‘ elder !)esiK‘nH(‘r, earl of 
Wincliester, and at Camphilly an attempt was made to raise the men of 
(Jlaniorgan. But. the Welsluacn were efjually uidifT('rt‘nt to the distress of 
their lonl and of tludr sovereign ; and Edwtird with his favourite took ship 
for lauidy, a small isle in th(* mouth of th(‘ Bristol ClmiineJ, which hml Ixjen 
previously fortilied and phmtifully stored with provisions. 

Ihe queen was not slow to pursue h<‘r fugitive consort. As slie passed 
thmugh Oxford, she commanded Orlton [bishoji of Hereford] to preach 
Ix'fore the university. Hk! bishop solocled for his Usst that passage in 
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Geneas, “I will put enmity between thee and the woman, and between thy 
seed and her seed. She shall bruise thy head.” Those words he applied 
to Isabella and the Despensers; but many thought that they discovered in 
the sermon dark and prophetic allusions to the fate which afterwards Ix'fel 
the unfortunate Edward. From Oxford she hastened to Bristol; and the 
elder Despenser, unable to master the disaffection of the burghers, surrendered 

the town and castle on the third day. His 
gmy hairs (he had passed his ninetieth year) 
' were not respected by his enemies; and h(‘ 

was accused before Sir William Trussol, one of 
the exiles raised by Isabella to the office of 
judge, of having assumed an undue influence 
over the king, exercised the royal power, 
widened the breach between the soverei^ and 
the people, and advised the execution of the 
earl of Lancaster. In these tumultuous times 
the liberty of defence was seldom allowed to 
a political prisoner, but the notoriety of Ihn 
facts charged in the mdictnunt was jissunied 
as a justification of the sentence which iinuu'- 
diately followed. The earl was drawn from 
the court to the place of execution, where his 
enemies glutted their revenge with the sight 
of his sufferings. lie was disembowelled alive ; 
his body was afterwards hung^ on a gibbet for 
four days, and then cut into pieces and thrown 
to the dogs. 

At Bristol it was ascertained that Erlwaid 
had put to sea; and a proclamation was imm<5- 
diately made throu^ the town, summoning 
him to return and resume the governmonf. 
This farce was preparatory to an important 
decision of the prelates and barons in the 
queen’s interest. Assuming the powers of 
parliament, they resolved tliat by the king’s 
absence the realm had been left without a 
ruler; and therefore appointed the “duke of 
Aquitaine” guardian of the kingdom in the 
John of Eutham h*® fatlier. Edward’s 

csonofudwardin fortune pursued him by sea as well as 

land. He was unable to roach the isle of 
Limdy; and after contending for some days with a strong westerly wind, he 
landed at Swansea, retuud to Neath, and sought to oludo the search of his 
enemies by concealing himself in different places between that monastcoy and 
the castle of Caerphilly, held by his partisan, John do Felton. 

At length, Henry, earl of Jjeicester, who had lately taken tlio title of his 
attainted brother, the earl of Lancaster, corrupted the fidelity of the natives, 
and got possesfflon of the younger Despenser and Baldock, who were secreted 
in the woods near the castle ofLantressaa. Edward, it is said, immediately 
came forward, and voluntarily surrendered to his cousin, by whom he was 
sent to the strong fortress of Kenilworth. His fate was postponed to answer 
the purposes of his wife; the other captives were sacrificed without mercy 
to the resentment of their enemies. Baldock, as a clcigyman, was confined 
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first in the prison of the bishop of Hereford, and afterwards in that of New- 
gate, where he sank under the ngours of his captivity ; Desijenser was arraigned 
at Hereford before the same judge whose hands were still reeking with the 
blood of his father. The offences laid to his charge form the best proof of 
his iimocence. According to Trussel, he had been the cause of every calamity 
which had befallen the kingdom since his return from banishment, of &e 
failure of the king's expedition into Scotland, and of the success of the Scottish 
incursions into England. He had not only prosecuted the earl of Lancaster 
and his adherents to death, but when God had demonstrated the virtue of 
that nobleman by the supernatural cures wrought at his tomb, he had placed 
guards to prevent the afflux of the people, and to suppress the knowledge of 
the miracles; he had constantly fomented the dissension between Edward and 
his consort; had hired assassins to murder the queen and the prince when 
they were in France; and at their return had conveyed away the king and 
the royal treasures against the provisions of the Great Charter. 

“Therefore,” contmues this upright judge, “do all the good men of this 
realm, lesser and greater, poor and rich, award with common assent that you, 
Hugh Spenser, as a robber, traitor, and outlaw, be drawn, hanged, disem- 
bowelled, beheaded, and quartered. Away then, traitor; go, receive the 
reward of your tyranny, wicked and attahited traitor!” He was drawn in 
a black gown with the arms of his family reversed, and a wreath of 
nettles on his head, and was hanged on a gallows fifty feet high, amidst the 
acclamations and scoffs of the populace. A few yards below him suffered 
Simon de Reading, a faithful servant, who had always adhered to the fortunes 
of his master. Besides these the earl of Aiundel and two other gentlemen 
were beheaded. They had remained neutral during the invasion, but were 
accused of having consented to the death of the earl of Lancaster. In the 
opinion of the public, their chief crime was the contiguity of their possessions 
to those of the queen’s favourite, to whom tlioy were gi’anted. 


DEPOSmON OF THE KING 

From Hereford Isabella with Mortimer and her son proceeded by slow 
journeys to meet the parliament at Westminster. 'The session was opened 
by a long speech from that crafty politician, the bMiop of Hereford. The 
removal of the Despensers from the person of the king, the only ostensible 
object of the party, had now lieeii cnectod, and it was natural to ask why 
Edward, in whose name tlie parliament had been summoned,^ was not restored 
to the exercise of the royal authority. To obviate tliis difficulty, the bidiop 
painted in strong colours the vindictive disposition which it suited him to 
ascribe to the captive monarch, and solemnly declared that to liberate him 
now would be to expose to certain death the princess, who by her wisdom 
and courage had so latdiy freed the realm from the tyranny of the royal 
favourites. 

He therefore rec[uestcd them to retire, and to return tlie lujxt day, pre- 
pared to answer tins important question — whether it were ^ttcr that the 
father should retain the crown, or that the son should reign in the place of 
his father. At the appointed hour the hall was filled with the most riotous 
of the citizens of London, whose shouts and menaces were heard in the room 

»The first wits had boen toutod by the prince ae guerdien of the reidm; but this 
supposed Edward to bo absent, and other writs, proroguing the moeiing of parliament, were 
issued teste npe, thou^ he was bi reality a prisoner. 
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occupied by the parliament. Not a voice was raised in the king’s favour. 
His greatest friends thought it a proof of courage to remain suent. The 
young Edward was declared kmg by acclamation, and presented in that 
capacity to the approbation of the populace. The temporal peera with many 
of the prelates publicly swore fealty to the new sovereign; the archbishop 
of York, and the bishops of London, Rochester, and Carlisle, though sum- 
moned by the justiciaries, had the resolution to refuse. 

These irregular proceeding had probably been pursued to extort from the 
membera an assent, from which they could not afterwards recede. Though 
the prince was declared kmg, his fathei' had neither resigned nor been deposed. 

To remedy the defect, a bill 
of six articles was exhibited 
against Edward by Strat- 
ford, bishop of Winchester, 
charging him with indo- 
lence, incapacity, the loss 
of the crown of Scotland, 
the violation of the coro- 
nation oath, oppression of 
the church, and cruelty to 
the barons. In the pres- 
ence of the young 2U‘ince 
seated on the throne, these 
charges were read and 
approved ; and it was re- 
solved that the reign of 
Edward of Carnarvon had 
ceased, and that tlie scep- 
tre should be intrusted to 
the hands of his son, 
Edward of Whidsor. 

When this resolution 
was reported to the queen, 
she acted a part wliicli 
could deceive no one. 
With the most violent ex- 
pressions of grief, she la- 
mented the misfortune of 
Bkkkblby Castob hgr husband, declared that 

(An ancient bnronM Edward the parliament had eXCOCCl- 

ed its legitimate powers, 
and exhorted her son to refuse a crown which belonged to his father. To 
silence her pretended scruples, a deputation was appointed consisting of prel- 
ates, earls, barons, knights, citizens, and buigesses. They were instructed 
to proceed to Kenilworth, to ^ve notice to Edward of the election of his son, 
to procure from him a voluntary resignation of the crown, and, if he refused, 
to give him back their homage, and to act as circumstances might suggest. 

The bishops of Winchester and Lincoln, a secret and an ojien enemy, 
were tlio first who arrived. They employee! argiments, and promises, and 
throats to obtain the consent of tiie unfortunate king; spoke of the greatness 
of mind ho would display, and of the reward he would deserve, by renouncing 
the crown to restore p^ce to his people ; promised him in the event of his 
compliance the enjoyment of a princely revenue and establishment; and 
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threatened, if he refused, not only to depose him, but to pass by his son and 
choose a sovereign from another family. When they had sufficiently worked 
on his hopes and fears, they led him, dressed in a plain black gown, into the 
room m which the deputation had been arranged to receive him. At the 
sight of Orlton, his mortal enemy, who advanced to address him, he started 
back, and sank to the ground, but in a short time recovered sufficiently to 
attend to the speech of that prelate. 

His answer has been differently reported by his friends and opponents. 
According to the fonner, he replied that no act of his could be deemed free, as 
long as he remained a prisoner ; but that he should endeavour to bear patiently 
whatever might happen. By the latter we are told that he expressed his 
sorrow for having given such provocation to his people ; submitted to what 
he could not avert ; and thanked the parliament for having continued the 
crown in his fanuly. Sir William Trussel immediately addressed him in these 
words: “I, William Trussel, proctor of the carls, barons, and others, having 
for this full and sufficient power, do render and give back to you Edward, 
once khig of England, the homage and fealty of tlie persons named in my 
procuracy; and acquit and discharge them thereof, in the best manner that 
law and custom wm give. And I now make protestation in their name that 
they will no longer be in your fealty or allegiance, nor claim to hold any- 
thing of you as king, but will account you hereafter as a private person, with- 
out any maimer of royal dignity.” The distressing ceremony was closed by 
the act of Sir Thomas Blount, the steward of the household, who. as was 
always done at the king’s death, broke his staff of office, and deelarca diat all 
persons engaged in the royal service were discharged. 

In three days die deputation returned from Kenilworth, and the next morn- 
ing the accession of the new sovereign, who was in his fourteenth year, was 
jiroclaimed by die heralds in the following imusual form: “Whereas Sir Ed- 
ward, late king of England, of his own good will, and with die common advice 
and assent of the prelates, carls, barons, and other nobles, and all the com- 
monalty of the realm, has put himself out of the government of the realm, 
and has granted and willed that die government of the .said realm should 
come to Sir Edward, his oldest son ana heir, and that he should govern the 
kingdom, and should be crowned king, on which account all die lords have 
done him homage; we cry and pu]>li.sh the peace of our said lord Sir Edward 
the son, and on his part strictly command and enjoin, under pain and ixjril 
of disherison, and loss of life and member, that no one bmak the peace of our 
said lord the king; for he is, and will be, ready to do justice to all and each 
of the said kingdom, both to the little and the great, in all things, and against 
all men. And if anyone have, a claim against another, let him proceed by 
way of action, and not by violence or force.” The same assertion, that the 
late king htwl resigned of his own free will with the consent of his pai’liamcnt 
was unblushingly repeated at the coronation of the young prince. 


DKATII ANn OHAHACTBR OF lODWARD II 

Edward of Carnarvon (for so we must now call him) was destined to add 
one to the long catalogue of princes to whom the loss of a crown has been but 
the prelude to the loss of life. The attention of the carl of Lancaster to alle- 
viate the sufferings of his captive did not accord with the views of the queen 
and her paramour. He was jpvcn to the custody of Sir John de Maltravers, 
a man who, by his former sufferings, had proved his attachment to the party. 
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To conceal the place of Edward's residence, he successively transferred the 
prisoner from Kenilworth to Corfe, Bristol, and Berkeley, and by the indig- 
nities which were offered to him, and the severities which were inflicted, 
laboured to deprive him of his reason or to shorten his life. It was in vain 
that the deposed monarch solicited an interview with his wife, or to be indulged 
with the company of his children. Isabella had not the courage to face the 
husband whom she had so cruelly injured, nor would she trust her sons in 
the presence of their father. Though in possession of the sovereign power, 
she was still harassed with the most gloomy apprehensions. In several 
parts of the kingdom associations were known to exist for the avowed pur- 
pose of liberating the captive; her scandalous connection with Mortimer 
was publicly noticed by the clergy in their sermons; and there was reason 
to fear that the church might compel her by censures to cohabit with her 
consort. To prevent the last she had recourse to her usual expedient. As 
her son led an army against the Scots, she called an assembly of prelates and 
barons at Stamford, laid before them her pretended reasons for dreading the 
sanguinary vengeance of her husband, and prevaUed on them to declare that. 





Entrance to Room in BerkbiiBt Castle 

(Hus room was the scene of the crime) 

even if she desired it, they would not permit her to return to the society of 
Edward of Carnarvon. 

_ Thomas Lord Berkeley, the owner of Berkeley castle, was now joined 
with Sir John Mallaravers in the commission of guarding the captive monarch. 
It chanced that the former was detained at his manor of Bradley by a dan- 
gerous malady, during which the duty of watching the king devolved on 
two of his officers, Thomas Qoumay and William O^e. One night, while he 
was under their charge, the inmates of the castle were alarmed by the shrieks 
which issued from his apartment; the next morning the neighbouring gentiy, 
with the oitiaens of Bristol, were invited to behold his dead body. Externally 
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it exhibited no marks of violence ; but the distortion of the features betrayed 
the horrible agonies in which he had expired ; and it was confidently whispered 
that his death had been procured by the forcible introduction of a red-hot 
iron into the bowels. No further investigation was made; and the corpse 
was privately interred in the abbey 
church of St Peter in Gloucester.^ 

The first Edward had been in dis- . 
position a tyrant. As often as he *■' 
dared, he had trampled on the liberties 
or invaded the property of his subjects . 
and yet he died in his bed, respected 
by his barons, and admired by his con- 
temporaries. His son, the second 
Edward, was of a less imperious char- 
acter; no acts of injustice or oppres- 
sion were imputed to him by his 
greatest enemies ; yet he was deposed 
from the throne and murdered in a 
prison. Of this difference between the 
lot of the father and the son the solu- 
tion must be sought in the manners 
and character of the age. They both 
reigned over proud and factious noble.s, 
jealous of their own liberties, but re- 
gardless of the liberties of others; and 
who, though they respected the arbi- 
trary sway of a monarch as haughty . . — . ... 
and violent as themselves, despised the 
milder and more equitable administra- . ~ 

tion of his successor. That successor, Towkr attached to Keep op Berkeley 
naturally easy and indolent, fond oi C.vtm.E 

the pleasures of the table and the (Showmg window ottatai room) 

amusements of the chase, willingly 

devolved on others the cares and labours of government. But in an age un- 
acquainted with the more modem expedient of a responsible minister, the 
barons considered the elevation of the favourite as their own depression, his 
Ix)wor as the infringement of thoir rights. 

Tire result was what wo have seen — a series of associations having for their 
primary object the removal of evil counsellors, as they were called, from the per’- 
son of the prince, but »adually invading the legitimate rights of the crown, and 
terminating in the detnronement and assassination of the sovereign. For the 
part which Isabella acted in this tragedy no apology can be framed. The appre- 
henrions of danger to her life, under which she attempted to conceal her real pur- 
poses, were of too flimsy a texture to blind the most devoted of her partisans ; 
nor could she palliate her adulterous connection with Mortimer by retorting on 
her husband the charge of conjugal infidelity.^ In a few years her crime was 
punished with the general execration of mankind. She saw her naramour ex- 
pire on a gibbet, and .spent the remainder of her life in disgrace and obscurity. 

‘“The mystory suTroiinditig Edward’s tragio ead,” says Maekmnon,» “gave rise to a 
curious but iuorecublo story of his changing his olothos with liis servant, of his escape to 
Ireland and retirement to Lombardy wiiero Tie lived several yearo as a hermit— all told with 
ttie circumiitantial minuteness of a romancer to screen the culpable parties from the guilt of 
a horrible outrage, or whitewash their odious memory.” 
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EDWAIU) in/ AND THE SCOTCH WAR 

For some years, however, Isabella and Mortimer enjoyed the reward of 
their guilt. The youth of the king allowed them to retain that ascendancy 
over his mind which they had hitherto exercised ; and the murder of his father 
secured them from the resentment of an mjured husband. Of the forfeited 
estates of the Despensers and their partisans, the larger portion, with the 
title of Earl of March, fell to the lot of Mortimer; whilst the queen obtained 
the sum of £20,000 for the present pa 3 nnent of her debts, and a yearly income 
to the same amount for her future expenses. 

In the parliament an act of indemnity was passed for all violences com- 
mitted during the revolution; the award against the Despensers was re- 
enacted; the judgments given against the late earl of Lancaster and his ad- 
herents were reversed ; both the Great C3iarter and the charter of forests were 
confirmed, and certain grievances abolished; and a coimcil of regency was 
appointed, to consist of four bishops, four earls, and six barons. Most, how- 
ever, of its members belonged to the queen’s party, and those who were not 
imder her control were gradually dismissed by the contrivance of that imprin- 
cipled woman and her paramour. 

The first measures of the new government were disconcerted by an mi- 
expected occurrence. Since the truce with Scotland only a few years had 
expired; but the state of affairs in England offered to the Scottish king a 
temptation which he had not the virtue to resist. He determined, in violar 
tion of his engagements, to wrest, if possible, from the young king a solemn 
renunciation of that superiority which had been claimed by his father and 
grandfather. Aware of the intentioiiH of Bruce, the English government had 
recourse to every expedient to avert hostilities. The lords of the marches 
were ordered to observe the articles of the late treaty; it was solemnly con- 
finned by the new king; envoys were sent to negotiate with the Scottish 
monarch; and it was at last agreed that ambassadors should meet in the 
marches, and treat of a final peace. But Bruce summoned his military re- 
tainers to join him at the same place and on the same day; and Edward, to 
be prepared for the event, was compelled to issue similar orders to the tenants 
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of the crown and the men of the northern coimtics. The negotiators met: 
tlie Scots insisted on their own terms; and wdien the English demurred, an 
army of twenty-four thousand men under Randolph and Douglas crossed the 
borders, and ravaged the county of Cumberland 

Edward consumed six weeks at York, waiting for the arrival of his forces. 
At the suggestion of Mortimer, he had purchased, for the sum of £14,000, 
the seiwiccs of John of Hainault and a body of foreigners, who were lodged 
in the best ciuarters and treated with the best cheer. On Trinity Sunday the 
king entertained five hundred knights, the queen sixty ladies, at their respec- 
tive tables; but the festivity was inhirrupted by an alarm of a tumult in th(‘ 
city. The insolence of the forcignois had irritated the Lincolnshire aichers, 
and in a battle, which lasted till night, some hunrlreils were slain on each side. 
The lueii of Hainault claimed the vic- 
tory , liut they were compelled from that 
moment to use Iho same precautions a.s 
in a hostile exnintiy, and never consid- 
ered tlioinselvcs safe till they hud left 
the island. Commissioners were aj>- 
pointed to inciuire into the origin of the 
(juarrel ; whatever may have lieon the 
resultj it was deemed prudent to sujr- 
press it.'t 

In the pages of Froissart,/ we find 
a vivid description, “ how the king of 
England made his firat journey against 
the Hcots.” Having inarched to Dur- 
ham, ho followed tJie course of the, in- 
viul(>rs l>y the smoke of the desolating 
fires whieli had marked their progix'ss. 

Htill the Soots wasted thi» c/nmtiy 
around; and the large English army, 
ene.umlxwd with a viust camp-equipage, 
and marching “through niarislies uiul 
savage deserts, mountains smd dales,” 
followed them in vain for two days. It EnwAim III 

was then determhieil to leave kdiiiul 

them the baj^age and stores of provisions, each horseman caiTying a single 
loaf; and on the third day they crossed th<^ Ih're, sutTering great jiri- 

vations, the English host remained siiven (lays, looking in vain for their 
enemy, whom tlusy (ixpectod to cross by the same ford. At lenglh Edward 
])mc,Iaim(H! a great reward for the man xvho would discover to him whore he 
would find the Heels; and Thouias do Ilokeby led him back by a march of 
thme days to the Wear, whom they wore encamixul in huts, on a neigh- 
bouring hill. Tlio two annies wore rangwl in order of battle; and “then 
some of the lonls of England brought th(*ir young king on lioi-sobaek, before 
all the batlaUons of the host, to ^ve therc'bjj the nions courage to all his 
iwoplo.” IJui the river was between the armies, and the hill was inacees- 
wblo. Heralds summoned tlio Scots to como into the plain and fight; but 
the Scots answcnnl, “Here wo shall abidoj as long as it shall please us.” 

For three days the armies reniainod in this fxisition; but on tlio fourtli 
morning, when the English looked upon tlio mountain, the enemy was no 
more ao(*.n. Edward followed, and found them in a still more formidable 
position, and for ei^toon days “ they lodgcwl each against other.” But on 

H. W.— TCMU XVlII. 20 
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the fiarst night two hundred Scots broke into the English camp, with the cry 
of “Douglas! Douglas! Ye shall die, thieves of England,” and they nearly 
captured the young kmg sleeping, cutting asunder the cords of his tent. At 
last, the Scots again silently retreated by a uighi-march, and the English, 
giving up the pursuit in despair, returned to Durham, and thence to York. 
This was the first lesson in waitare of the great Edward. The youth was 
out-generalled; and it is recorded that he wept, when he was finally circum- 
vented by the sMll of an enemy so inferior in numbers. 

In the ensuing spiing of 1328, a peace was concluded with Scotland, by 
which the independence of that count)^, under King Robert Biuce, was fully 
recognised, the claim of feudal superiority being wholly renounced. It was 
also agreed that the Scotch regalia, as well as tlie “stone of destiny,” dioidd 
be restored. Thirty thousand marks were paid by Scotland, in compensation 
for the damages caused by the invasion of the previous year. Further, the 
sister of Edward was contracted hi marriage with David, the son of Robert 
Bruce, who became king, upon the death of his heroic fattier, in 1328. 


THE FALL OP MOUTIMBR 

The treaty with Scotland was mipopular in England ; and the Londoners 
resisted the removal of the famous coronation stone. TTio ex-(iueon Isabella 
and Mortimer, earl of March, were fram this, and otlier causes, beconmig 
odious. The young king was not considered responsible for this wise Imt 
mipopular settlement of the ancient dispute as to Scotland being a fief of the 
English crown. In 1328, a few months after his return from his northern 
campaign, Edward was married to Philippa, daughter of the count of Hainault, 
to whom he had been contracted by his mother. He was advancing to man- 
hoodj and had shown his courage and activity in his march to the Tyne. But 
Mortimer and Isabella were still the ruling powers in the state. Dangers 
were gatiioring around them; and they put on a bold front to their enemies. 
A coruederacy against them was formed between the earl of Lancaster, nom- 
inally the head of the regency, and the late king’s brothers, Kent and Norfolk. 
These princes were irresolute, and Lancaster was visited by a heavy fine. 
The earl of Kent, a weak young man, was persuaded by the spies and agtnits 
of Mortimer that Edward II was still alive; and he was imposed upon to the 
extent of addressing a letter to the deposed king, under the belief that he 
was in captivity. The letter was conveyed to Isabella and Mortimer, who 
summoned a pretended ]parliamont, composed of their partisans, which ad- 
judged the unfortunate victim to die as a traitor; and he was accordingly be- 
heauocl on the 19th of March, 1330. 

A little after this. Queen Philippa gave birth to a son, Edward, so re- 
nowned in coming years as the Black Prince. It was time that the king 
should assert his own authority against his motlier and her favourite. IIo 
confided his purpose to the earl of Montacute. A parliament was to as- 
semble at Nottingham ; and the ex-queen took up her residence in the castle, 
with Edward and Mortimer. The castle was filled with guards; and the 
keys of its gates were taken every night to the private ehambejr of Isabella. 
But there was a subterraneous passage, loading from the west side of tlio 
sandstone rock on which the castle stands, the entrance to which from the 
road is still known as Mortimer's hole. This communication was made known 
to Edward and Montacute by the governor. In the silent midniglit hour of 
the 10th of October, Montacute entered, with sufficient force, and being 
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joined by the young king, they proceeded to the I'ooms of the principal towei‘) 
and having seized the object of their seai'ch, by forcing his chaiuber-door 
and slaying those knights who defended the entrance, they earned him off in 
spite ot Isabella’s cries of “ Spare my gentle Moi-timcr.” The next niomiiig 
the king issued a proclamation, in which he announced that the affairs of the 
kingdom had been evil-managed, to the dishonoui' of the icalm, and to the 
impoverishment of the people; that he had causc'd the carl of March, anil 
others, to be arivsted, as tlie principal movers of theso ills; and that all ni('u 
should know that for the future he would himself govern his pcojile by right 
and reason, as became his own dignity, and with the advice of the conunon 
council of the realm. On the 2Gth of November, Mortimer was cidiilcmned as 
a traitor, by a jiailiamcnt at "Westminster. The charges against limi vere, 
that hc‘ had tomented the disaiaisions between the late king and his queen; 
that he had illegally assumed the fwwer vested m the council of regency; 
that. h(‘ had caused Edward II to be put to death; that he had compelled tho 
earl of Lsuicaster and others to pay excessive fiiu's; and had instigated the 
plot against tlie earl of Kent. lie was executed on the 29th ol Novemlior, 
with four others, as his accomplices. The pope wrote to Edward not to ex- 
pose the sliame of his mother; and she, thereforc, passed the rest of h'cr lile, 
twenty-eight years, in coiifineinent at her manor of iJisings, 


THlfi JIKSUM’S OP misrule; the new El’Of'H 

We at length may quit this ghastly region of crime and intribution. In 
the annals of Enghuid there is no ora of twenty years so full of rovolulion 
and counter-revolution; of imbecile authority stni^ling with lawless force; 
of hitter liativds and outraged affections; of proscriptions and executions 
and secret inunhTs. Much a system of uiisnile, apjiroachhig at times to a 
state of anarchy, must of necessity have, been accomiianieil by widespread 
corniption and general misery. Them is a contomiioraiy English iioem, On 
Hut cril Tiuk'h of Edward II, which descrikis iiriofly, but emphaticaJIy, sonic 
of the class-iiilijuitles and national calamities of tiie days of (iaveston and 
the Dcsiiensers. According to this pictiu'e of manners, the fiend showed his 
mastery, and raised such a strife, “that evciy lording was busy his own life 
to save; eiw-h was provoked to murder the other, and ivould spare none for 
kindu'd. While th(‘sc great lordings wore hurloil on a heap, the prelates of 
holy cliurch wore blinded with covetousness. And then came a murrain of 
the cattle, and a rlearth of coni, and iioor simple men wen* iv-hinigrcd.’’ lliis 
ipiaint. old rhymer speaks as a bitU'r satirist; but with a circumstaiitia! pre- 
cision which shows that he wrote from his own oliscrvation. “Himony and 
covc'tisc have the world at their will. Abbots aiid priore ride with horses 
and hounds as if they were kiiidils, while iioor men cower at the abbey-gate 
all day in hunger ami in cold.’’ As ho satirises the church, so is he equally 
sovero upon baron and knight. lie accuses them even of cowardice; “tliey 
am lions in hall, ami hares in tho field. Knightsliip is ilohasi'd and lame of 
foot. There is a now cut of wjuierie in every town — ^gentle men that should 
lie, that arc swollen with pride, and have cast nurtum into the ditch. Jus- 
tices, sheriffs, mayors, and baiHffs--lhoy know how to make the dark night 
out of the fair <lay. If the king raises a taxation, it is iso twitted awity that 
half is stolen oro it is account'd for— tbcK! arc so many partners. 'JRic rich 
are spared, and the poor arc robbetl. Every man is ready to fill his own 
purso, and the king has the least part, and ho hath all the curse. The pleader 
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at the bar takes forty pence to speak a word or two for no good, and the false 
attorneys make men begm a suit they never would have thought of, and 
they get their silver for nought. The assizers condemn men for money, and 
the rich justice will do wrong for a bribe. Traffic was once maintained with 
tmth, but now is all turned to treachery." So, concludes the satirist, is all 
the world blinded. We give a specimen of this curious production of the 
English language of the fourteenth century ; 


Pride hath in his pannier kauhi the heie imd the lowe, 

So that unnethc can eny man God Almihti knowc. 

Pride pnketh aboute, wid mthe and wid ondo; 

Pes and love and chant6 hicn hem out of londe 

so fasto, 

That God wole foi-don the world we muwe be sore agaate. 

Exaggerated as this picture of society may be, there can bo little doubt 
that, in tne transition state from the feudal relations between lord and villein, 
to a condition in which the commons had attained a certain amount of inde- 
pendence, there had arisen a general desire amongst the goveniuig classes, 
ecclesiastical, military, and civil, to substitute cunning for force and extor- 
tion for open plunder; that the larger cultivators and the traders, asjiiring, as 
they do in all times, to the luxuries of those in higher stations, ground 
those beneath them with slight regard to jmstice. The church had lost its 
ancient oharacter of the protector of the poor; and the vices and oppressions 
of the monks had brought religion into contempt. Amidst all thus, there was 
a great stirring of the national intellect. The wars of the crown were now 
supported by taxation of the people generally, instead of being conducted 
under the old tenure of knight^rvicc. When the merchant or the yeoman 
had to draw his purse-strings, ho became critical as to the mode in which he 
was governed. There was small eomrnimication between one district of the 
country and another; and thus, what we caU public opinion could only I>e 
imperfectly formed. But in market and fair, in the guild and at the as.^izo, 
men conferred and disputed; and whatever oppressions they endured warn 
referred to the king’s evil advisers. Thus there was exultation in the land 
when Gaveston, Despenserj and Mortimer fell, one after the otlier; and tlu'ir 
deaths were considered a just punishment for the wrongs of the commons. 
In that class of the commons were not included the great body of the labour- 
ers. They made themselves heard at a more distant period. 

Meanwhile, a new epoch had opened. A young king had ascended the 
throne, full of martial ardour, ambitious, graced with all chivalric accom- 
plishments, and gifted with many of the qualities of a sagacious ruler. His 
wars, however, founded on very aoubtful pretensions, which appear to us of 
the present time manifestly unjust, wore so brflliant in their success that, hi 
the pride of a nation that was now thoroughly English, the evils of administra- 
tion, and especially the wrongs of the peasantry, were too often forgotten. 
Now and then a stand was made for liberty, and some just laws wore enacted. 
But the military spuit was the porvadmg influence of the reign of Edward 
III ; and the encouragement of that national temper kept his throne secure. 
During this reign, chiv^ty put on ite most attractive feature of courage and 
courtesy ; and those knightly qualities were never set forth more seductively 
than by the chronicler of chivalry, Sir John Froissart. The savage disi’iigurcl 
of life — the m^sacres and plunderings that lie liencath this suriacc of ro- 
mance-will display themswves as we proceed in our narrative. The condi- 
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tion of the general body of the people, such as it is described in the poem 
On the eml Times of Edward 11, is not so apparent in the usual historical 
relations. 

Whatever might have been the ferocity and cruelty of the days of chivalry, 
whose most golden period belongs to the reign of Edward III, we may well 
boli(‘ve that the spirit which it engendered had considerable influence in form- 
ing the character of what was now the English nation. Froissart^ delights in 
setting forth the peaceful graces of the regal and noble life — the minstrelsy 
and talcs of glee, the dances and the carols. Ho goes forth to the chase with 
hawks and hounds. He sees the fairest maiden bestow the silken scarf xipon 
the vi(*tf)r in the touniainent. Ho hoam without any shudder the cries of the 
herald, “The love of ladies” — “Glory won by blood” He sees not the 
bleeding horse and the gasping knight. There are death-wounds in the webV ; 
but the wine-flask is in the lighted hall. In the .same spirit does he de.scribe 
the couiu' of warfare — the brilliant charge of tlu* cavalry, the unbroken ranks 
of the footmen, the fatal aim of the arehers, the sokunn confession liefore 
battl(‘, the elation of heart at the ery of “advance banners,” the knighting 
in the field. The horrors are parsed over in a few brief sentencc.s, containing 
the emphatic words “ burned ” — “ robbei 1 ” — “ wasted ” — “ pillaged ’ ’ — “ slain ” 
— “beheaded.” And yet out of all this was engendered a licttiT state of 
society, which could never have grown amongst an unchivalrous ari,stocracy 
and an unwarlike yeomanry. Out of the Norman oppressors and the Sa.von 
serfs had arisen a great race, whoso blood, having mingled with that of the 
fimt Hriton,s and tlioir Reman masters, Irncl at length produei'd one nation 
“inferior to none existing in the world,” says Macaulay:** “Every yeoman 
from Ki’iit to Northumberland valued himself as one of a race bom for vic- 
tory and dominion, and lookeil down wifli scorn upon a nation before which 
his aneestors had tnunblod.” 

I’liis was the spirit which niaile CrtSey, the first great popular remembrance, 
long cherishod with a defying priile , but which hud a positive effect for in- 
stant. good upon the Englishmen who fought by the side of Etlward and his 
son, as well as upon all who heard of their countrymen’s daring and Ht(>u<li- 
ness. Politically, the fl’niiich war was mijust. Morally, it elevated the whole 
iwople. Tlio same spirit which won the great batUea of the Somme and the 
Loire had to win many a constitutional fight against tho attempted encroaeh- 
ineiits upon liberty of the powerful monarch who led the Engli.sh lords and 
yeomen to victory. As the whole nation rose in military prowess— as the 
iirch(‘r in his buff jacket became as iinporlant as the knight in his steel hau- 
lie.rk— the physical hardihood and the intellectual vigour of Uto people w'ere 
more and more developed. Tho burgher became more resolved to maintain his 
free charters with his own right ami; and the noble found that his own s<‘- 
eurity was nii.xed up with tho lilicrty and happiness of the commons; and he 
joined with thorn in making mdress of griovaiiccs go liand in hand with the 
grant of supplies. 111011, loOj men began to think. Miracles ceased in tho 
presi'iice of holy rnlics, and dispensations for sin came to bo despised. Tlio 
jiroacliing of Wycliffe found willing hearers. Tho tales of Chaucer were road 
in tho baronial hall and in the student’s chamber. Tlio imiversities wore 
filled with scholars. The laws wore administered in tho language of tlie na- 
tion. The Anglo-Norman had given place to tliat noblo tongue upon wbieli 
our literature has Iioen built. Five centuries ago, tho couxse upon which 
tho English people had to run their raco was straight before thorn; and how- 
ever they have noon assailed by tyranny, or however corrupted by prosperity, 
they arc still marching forward on the same vanta^ ground. 
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Edward was twenty years of age m lt332. His great talents, Ins resolved 
character, and his towering ambition were rapidly developing themselves. 
In him, the martial spirit of his grandfather had revived with a loftier and 
more chivalrous generosity. His public actions were less regulated by his 
own arbitrary will than those of the first Edward ; and ho liad a more extended 
range of opinion to propitiate than that of a feudal aristocracy His wars 
were essentially popular. When, in 134C, he resolved upon the inva.siou of 
France, he published a manifesto upon the caase of the war, which he addressed 
to the provmcial of the order of Preaching Friars in England, in which he 
exhorts him to urge hLs brethren to set forth this cause to their congregations 
in their sermons. This shows that the groat king did not manifest that in- 
difference to the sentiments of his peoplcj which the more despot, and the 
agents of despotism, think Lhcinsclvos privileged to assume. Ilis wars in- 
volved heavy charges upon the industry of the nation ; but they wore never- 
theless invariably considered as national undertakings. If these undertakings 
had been regarded upon strictly reasonable principles by king and people, 
the young heir of Robert Bruce would not have boon disUu’Ixsd in his succes- 
sion to the throne of Scotland, nor the riglit of Philip of Valois to bo king of 
Franco disputed. The Scottish warSj whatever fonn they iniglit assume, 
were unavoidable, as long as two militaiy nations, undivided by seas or 
mountains, had aggressions to carry forward and injuries to revenge. The 
gradual interfusion of races and interests could bo the only pacificator. The 
French wars, prolonged as they wore for a hundred and twenty years, had a 
natural tenninationj when the plans of continental dominion were found to 
be utterly incompatible with the prosperity of this island realm. The impor- 
tance of the Scottish wars passed away, for the most part, when Bmoe hiul 
fought his great fight for independence. The French wars involve so many 
passages of the most vivid historical interest, present so many remarkable 
points of comparison between the two nations, and have had such an endiir- 
mg effect upon the policy of both governments that these events will ro<)uire 
to be related with occasional detail till the extinction of the EnglLsh power in 
France was liappily accomplished. 


EDWARD BALIOL 

The attempt of Edward Baliol to recover the crown of Scotland during 
the minority of the young king, David, arose out of tlie discontent of some 
English lords who claimed lands in tluit coimtry. The king of England is 
supposed, with good reason, to have encouraged the attempt; but the pjissuge 
of armed men through tho northern counties was strictly forbidden: and 
Baliol sailed with his associates from the Humber, and lauded in Fife in 
August, 1332. His success was marvellous. On tho 27th of September he 
was crowned at Scone. But his reverse of fortune was equally rapid. On the 
10th of December he was surprised at Annan, and fled to the marches. Dur- 
ing his brief tenure of power, Baliol had acknowledged that the crown of Scot- 
land was a fief held under the crown of England; and Edward had concluded 
with him a treaty of alliance. Early in 1333, tho Scots, under tho leaders 
who acted in the name of King David, invaded England ; Baliol commenced 
the siege of Berwick ; and the English king came in May h) his aid. 

On the 19th of July was fou^t the great battle of Halidon Hill, in which 
Edward was completely victorious. Here, amidst a fearful slau^tcr of his 
countrymen, fell the regent Douglas, and many earls and barons, Berwick 
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was suiTcndcred to the English, and Baliol was again seated on his uneasy 
throne. Then, at a pailiaiueut held at Eclinburgli, a large portion of the south 
of Scotland was aimcxed to England. This miixihtic disniembenuent of the 
kingdom was an outrage upon the national feelhig, and Baliol was again driven 
forth in 1334. Again, in 13.35, Scotland was ravaged by the English forces, 
in concert with Baliol ; and for several 3 'ears a stniggle was carried on, with 
varied success. But Edward had other objC'Cls presented to his ambition. 
The king of Franco had espoused the causf' of tli(' Scottish nation against 
Baliol aial liis powerful suijfiorter , and Edward had now an ostensible motive 
for coimnericiiig a great war, for the purjioso of as.seriiiig his prctemsions to 
the crow’ll ot Fnmei'. In a f< w 3 'ear.s the adhennls of David were the winners 
of forlressafter fortress; and tlu' sou of Bruce, in 1341, leturned to his kingdom. 


inn lOit.vcii KirccKsstON 

111 llif' manif('st,o of the 151 h of Mar<-h, 1346, addressed to the provincial of 
th<i Pit*aching I'Viars, King Edward statos that uiioii the death of his uncle, 
Charli's, king of i''raucc, he bein^ in his minority, by the advice of his lords 
spiritual and kiniporal, and of his most skilled eouneillom, sent ambassadors 
into h'rance to deinatid the crown; and that they ivero comijellod to return, 
their lives having been threatened by Pliilii), who had usurped the royal 
authority, dharle.s IV', called the Fair, died early in 132S, leaving no male 
i.ssue. But a jiostluunous daiightm* was born five months after his death. 
In the int(‘rval, Philip of Valois, who was cousin to the deceased king, had 
lieon appointed regent. Some Fn'iicli authorities slate that Edward <lc- 
mundi'd tlin regency, but that Philip was appointed by tluf pecra of Frunee. 
Hut there can be no doulit that Edward put forward hLs iireteiisioiis in tlie way 
whieli he slated in his manifesto of 131(). In 1329, however, he w<‘iit to 
France, and did homagf! for liis lands then! lo his rival Philip, lie was then 
only si'venteen yi'am of age, and was under the tutelage of Mortimer and Ills 
niotlier. But in 1337, after the king of France liad taken part in the Hoottish 
war, ICdward boldly assutned the title of King of I'Yanee, and iireparcd to 
enforee his claim at the sword’s point. ITis claim rested upon these grounds: 

What is called the Balic law, by which femal(>s in l''raiicfi are excluded from 
suc.ees.sion to the throne, was an unwritten law; luid W'as not even a well- 
deliiK'd and fixisl principle in all its bearings. Although it. set aside the 
female hersi'lf, Eilward contended that it did not sot aside the male luiir of 
such female, flis mother, Isalsdla, was sister to three successive kings; ami 
though excluded from the throne Imrself might transmit a titli' to her son. 
He was the neamst male heir through his mother. Pliilip of Valois, although 
the utlinity was through his father, was not so near akin as Edward by one 
degree. 1’he civilians were greatly divklod upon the <iuest.ioti, ami Edwnnl 
had, no doubt, abundant counsel to bring his demands to the arbitrament of 
warfare. In all his pnxwHlings he seems to have conducted tliis great contest 
(W if it were a wager of ba1.tle, in which heaven would deciilc Iho right by the 
ismie. The waste of life, the di'stmction oi proport.y, never disturbed Uio 
course of f<*udal policy. And yet, in 1340, Edwani, addressing Philip of 
Valois, demanded wluit ho calUsl his rightful mherilanco; ami adtlcd, “to pre- 
vent the morUtllty amongst CJliristians, since the quarrel apparently belongs 
to you and me, we are desirous that Uie controversy Ijetwcon us may be decided 
by our own persona, bo<ly to liody; and in case you shall not vouchsafe this 
way, that then tho dispute may bo ended by the battJo of ono hundred of the 
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most efficient persons of your party, and as many of my liege subjects.” The 
king of France replied that he had seen the letters addressed to one Philip of 
Valois, but as they did not come to him he should rctm-n no answer, but as 
soon as he should think fit would drive out of his kingdom those who had 
presumed to enter it in arms. Edward had mvaded France from Flanders in 
1339, but upon this occasion he returned to England without striking any 
important blow. He had depended upon foreign alliances, which had failed 
him in the hour of need. 

In 1340, Edward, who had gone over to England, leaving the queen at 
Ghent, was mformed that Philip had collected a large fleet in the harbour of 
Sluys, at the mouth of the Schelde. The Ling immediately collected eveiy 
vessel in the southern ports, and declared his intention to seek and fight the 
enemy. The opposition and entreaties of his council were despised “You 
are all,” ho exclaimed, “in a conspiracy against me. I shall go: those who 
are afraid may stay at home.” Ho sailed with a gallant fleet from Omell, 
and the next evening, off Blankenber^e, discovered across a neck of land 
the forest of masts which occupied the harbour Three knights were landed, 
who reported at their return that they had reckoned nineteen sail of unusual 
dimensions, two hundred ships of war, and a still greater number of smaller 
vessels. 

During the night the enemy moved from their anchorage, and at sun- 
rise were discovered in four lines moored across the passage. Their slii])s 
carried turrets provided with stones on tlich mast-heads, and wore fastetW'd 
to each other with chains of iron. Edward placed the strongest of his ships 
in front, so that every vessel canying a body of men-at-arms was accompanied 
by two sail manned with archers. At first, the king put out to sea; a move- 
ment which impressed the enemy with a notion that ho declined an engage- 
ment; but his object was to avoid the sun, which shone full in his eyes; and 
soon afterwards, having the wind and tide in his favour, he boro down on the 
first line of the French. Each commander selected his opponent, and mot 
with a gallant resistance : but the discharge of the, archers gradually cleared 
the decks of the enemy; the men-atranns immediately boarded; every ship 
in the first division was captured; and the banner of England waved tri- 
umphantly over the colours of France. 

At this unportant moment anived Lord Morlcy with a fleet from the 
northern counties; and the victors with their friends proeeciled to attack 
the three remaining divisions. But a panic stmek the sccoml and third lines 
of the enemy ; the men leaped from their ships, which they could not disengagp, 
into their boats; and more than two Ihousand are said to have perished in 
the waves. The fourth line remained, consisting of sixty largo vessels, rein- 
forced by the bravest of those who had cson.ped from tho captured ships. Hus, 
though the vietoiy was already won, opposed an obstinate resistance to tho 
conquerors; and by prolonging tho contest till midnight afforded to a few 
stragglers tlie opportunity of escaping in the dark, with tho exception of 
those, the whole fleet romainal in the hands of the Englidi. Edward is said to 
have lost two ships, which were sunk, and about four thousaird men; tho 
slain and drowned of the cuoiny amoimted, according to report, to seven times 
that numbor.d , . ^ i > 

The victory was so complete that the French courtiers did not dare to 
apprise Philip of the event which had transferred his ontim fleet to his enemy. 
His buffoon was instructed to hint to him tho issue of his great preparations 
y) stop tho passage of Edward into Flanders. “ The English,” said the clever 
jester, “axe rank cowards, for they had not the courage to jump overboard 
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as yom- majesty’s French and Normans did.” The naval victory of Sluys was 
followed by the siege of Tournay. It was at this period that Edward chal- 
lenged Philip to single combat. But tliat year a truce between France and 
England w as concluded which lasted till 1342. In 1343 negotiations for peace 
were carried on before the pope at Avignon, without any result. In 1344 the 
war was recommenced.*' 

It was after the disastrous failure of the siege of Tournay that Edward 
had a senous quarrel with his chief ministers. Suddenly, without any previous 
warning, he crossed from Zealand to England and dismissed the chancellor, 
treasurer, and master of rolls, and ordered the arrest of three of the judges 
and many of the ittv’cnue collectors. Tlien he ordered John Stratford, arch- 
bishop of Cantorbuiy and prcsidmit, of the council, to ansv'or before the court 
of (‘xch(‘(jucr to the charge of wasting royal money. The archbishop appcalcil 
to Magna (lharta, anil rcfuseil to uiipcar before any other judges than his peers. 
At the ue.\t nicfsLin^ of {larliaiiunt the lords upheld his contention ancl in- 
sist'd on their [irivilogns. lOdward, although protesting that such action 
meant a weakening of his prerogative, was finally forced to drop the pro- 
ceedings against Stratford. « 


THE FnK.Misir 

Tlie character of Edward III w'us produced by a combination of the 
qualities of the knight and the politician. lie was ready to take the foremost 
place in the battk'-lield; to nm great hazards in his own person; to surrounil 
himself with all the jioiii]) of chivalry, and to dis])la;jr its occasional courtesy 
and inunifici'nco. But. he clearly luulemtood the position of England with rela- 
tion to the other lOiuopi'an Rtate.s; and he was not insensible to the advantages 
ho poas<*.ssed in Uie suiierior condition of his own pcoide, and, what was of 
more importance, in t.heir free sjiirit as coinjianid with t,he Fri'nch. France, 
England, luvd hlaiulors had many points of rcsi'infilaucc, and were drawn closcw 
togetlicr than ivny other Eurepeaii nations. But they had also essential 
points of difference. The nobles of Fnuici' did not fonn a strong collective 
nody like those of England. The iK‘o))le hud not been blcmh'a with the 
aristocracy in the common a,s.‘<('rtion of their liixirtics. True friwlom — that 
which hius been won, and can Ik* maintained — was unknown to France. There 
were no institutions which could Iwi c/msidcred established or sound. There 
were continual changes of principkis of goveniment; no recognisi'd rights, 
amidst altomations of sinklen liberty and ab.solute power. Thus, tliore was 
no grcMit popular (!la.s8 uixm whom the king and the nobility could rely, and 
at whose head they could confidently march to victory. 

On the other liatid, Flanders was essentially democratic. The burghers 
h£Kl accumulated riclies far above those of the rest of Europe; and their 
corporations of trades in Ghent,, Bruges, and other cities liad established a 
power before which their sovereign counts trembled and their nobkis scarcely 
exhibiteil their authority. The groat enemy of their liberties was the king 
of France. lie had defeated the revolted burghers at Casscl, in the firat year 
of his reign; and the Flojnmgs, now under their great leader, Jacob van 
Arteveldc, were prejiared for the strictest allianoo with England. This ex- 
traordinary man, commonly known as the “brewer of Ghent,” was a_ noble, 
allied to tno first families m Inlanders. Ho was a “brewer,” as a prince in 
England is often a “ fishmonger.” lie was a momber of the guild of brewers. 
Edward knew the value of this alliance with the Flemings and their demo- 
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cratic leader. Their friendship was founded upon something higher than the 
patronage of the king or the servility of the tribune of the people. Queen 
Philippa held the brewer's infant son, the famous Philip, at the baptismal 
font; and Axtevdde thought to find a powerful iirotector for his Flemings 
against the tyranny of their native rulersj and the jealousy which France fdt 
of a dangerous neighbour, by recommending that the burghers should depose 
Louis, count of Flanders, and call Edward, prince of Wales, to the govern- 
ment. Bruges and Ypres supported the proposition. The populace of Ghent 
suddenly turned against the man imder whose authority they had arrived, 
in common with the other towns, at an unequalled height of prosperity — an 
authority far more potent than that of their sovereign count, who had removed 
himself for safety to France. They murdered Artevelde. At his instigation 
Edward had assumed the title of King of France. When the king heard of 
his friend’s death, he put to sea in great anger and returned to England. A 
deputation from all the trading towns, except Ghent, appeased his wrath, 
and the alliance was continued. “ So, little by little,” says Froissart,/ “ the 
death of Jacob van Artevelde was forgottem.” 

This event happened in July, 1345. The commercial intercourse between 
England and Flanders was, at this time, of the greatest importance to both 
countries, France had scarcely any internal trade, and less foreign commer- 
cial intercourae. With Bruges on the north and Bordeaux on the south, 
the traffic of London and Bristol and the Cinque Ports had become very large. 
The parliament of England willingly voted large sums for the war with France. 
While Edward was negotiating with Artevelde, the earl of Derby was winning 
battles in Gascony. English armies had also previously found an entrance 
to Prance through Brittany, in consequence of a disputed succession to the 
duchy. Edward supported the claim of John de Montfort against that of 
Charles of Blois, neplicw of the Frcnch king. Tlie defence of the castle of Hen- 
nobon by Joan de Montfort, during the captivity of her husband, is one of 
the most interesting episodes of the wars in which England was engaged. 
The historian and the artist have delighted to exhibit the heroic duchess, as 
described by Froissart/ with “ the courage of a man, and the heart of a lion,” 
showing to the people of Rennes her infant boy, and saying, “See here my 
little son, who shall be tlie restorer of his father.” They have painted her, 
after the old chronicler, besieged hi Hennebon, and at the last extremity 
looking dowm along tlie sea, out of a window in the castle, and ciying aloud, 
smiling for great joy, “I see the succoura of England coming.” Sir Walter 
Manny was her deliverer ; and the road to France was open through Brittany. 

All these attaclis upon the French kmgdom, conducted with various for- 
tune by England, from 1338 to 1345, wore but preludes to the great attempt of 
1346, when Edward, relying less upon Gascon or Fleming than upon his 
English yeomim, landed near Capo hi Hogue, on the coast of Normandy. 
He had with his army his own first-born son, now sixteen years of ago. He 
had earls of famous name, barons and knights. But his “ four thousand men 
of arms, and ten thousand archers, besides Irishmen and Welslunen that 
followed the host on foot,” were his main strength. They were the despised 
"fantassins” of the mounted warriors. They belonged to a novel system of 
tactics, which the French historian, Michelet, says “arose out of a new state 
of society”; and the deeds which tnoy did “revealed a secret which nobody 
suspected — that of the real want of military power of the feudal world, which 
was believed to be the only military world.” The French nobles, themselves 
full of courage and contempt of death, despised the infantry and archers 
taken from the common people. The English earls and knights led them on 
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foot to Victory. The French leaders were afraid of trusting the people with 
the mighty bow. The English twice conquered France with a handful of 
yeomen. Tins Is the feeling with which Barante. a Frenchman, speaks of 
Cr<5cy and Agiucomt — and he is right. 


EUWAIin’S NORMAN C'.1.\IPA fCJN 

Edward III assumed the title of king of France in 1337, and in 1340 he 
quartered the arms of Franco with those of England. Upon his coins he was 
king of Englaml and France. In that year a statute was passed which shows 
how conipI(‘tely the feeling of nationality had now possessed the race of 
En|>lishm(‘u, and liow jealous they were of the iiidependt'nce of their island. 
“JCnow ye,” says ICdward, “that Avhereus some peoiiie do think that liy 
reason that tlio realm of ]<’ranee is d«‘Volved to us as right heir of the same, 
and fopisnincli as lie be king of France, our realm of England .should be put 
in sulijection of tli<‘ king and of the realm of Fraiiee in time to come. We 
will, and grant, and stalilish, that our said realm of Eiiglanrl, nor the fieoplo 
of ih(“ sanw', of wliat (‘state or condition they be, .slinll not, in any time to come 
bo put ill .subject, ion nor in olKiisance of us, nor of our lu'ira and succe.ssors, 
as kings of Franc<‘.” All the siipjaised jmM'tuinenee of the Pn'iich race over 
tile JCnglisli had liei'ii oblit(‘nited in tli<*. amalgamation of throe eentuiics. In 
1302, it wius (‘iiaeted (hat all ph'us in the courts “shall be pleach'd, showed, 
defended, answered, debated, and judged in the ICnglisli toiigiu',” and not in 
the Freiicii tongue, “ which is inudi unkiMiWii in the .said realm.” 

The Iilnglisii jK'ople, speaking the English longue, had become iiispiml 
with the jiassion for continental dominion. Under the Norman kings and 
the Norman barons they had becsi mmle to hs'l the yoke of the coiajiK'i’om. 
Tlu'y would now go forth (h('m.'’‘elve.s to coiKjuest. Tln'ro wa.s a gn-at issue to 
1)0 tried, in a daring udv(Miture for the pos.«(*s.sinn of the noble land that their 
king demanded as his own. Edwanl was (‘ailed liy his rival Philip “Uka 
wool-iiK'rchant.” The growers of wool, the d(‘alers of the staple, woukl go 
forth with liow and liill to encounter, at any odds, (,li(> chivalry of France. On 
the JOth of July, llMti, ten (.liousand arelu'i’S ()f I'luglaiid wore lodged on the 
sands near Capo Ua 1 logia*. As if (h(* circumstances of the Nonuan conciuest 
were to be parodied, l<’roissa.rt/ sayw, “The king issiwid out of bis ship, and 
the first foot that he sc't on tii(‘ ground, h<‘ fell so rudely that, the hloocl burst 
out of his uos(f. The kniglibs tliat were about him look him up and said, 
‘Hir, for (tod’s sakci, eater again into your ship, and come not a land this (kiy, 
for this is Imt an (*vil sign for us.’ Then the king answered quickly, and said, 
'Wherefore? This is a good token for me, for the land desireth to have me,’ 
of th(f which aiiswc'r all his mnu W('ro right joyful.” 

Tlie. march of the invading army was in perh'ct confonnity with the usual 
mode of making war in the feudal times. To desolalc* the country, to burn 
the towns if th(>y iwistod, to plunder the inhabitants oven when tlicy |X(acofully 
subniitie(l--theHe were the asjiects in which King Edward and hi« Englwli 
presented theinselves to the ix>t)ple over whom ho claimed to rule. Keeping 
near the coast, they arrivcid at Barfleur, which was given up “for fear of 
death” ; gold and silver and jewels were found, and “so much riches that the 
boys and villeins of the host set nothing by good furred gowns.” On they 
marched to Gicriiourg, “a great and rich town, but into the castle they could 
not come, it was so strong.” From Clierbourg they procoodod to Cairentan, 
where the castio was taken by assault. Daring tlxis progress along the sands 
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and marshes of the coast, the fleet kept in view; and the captured burgesses 
that were worth ransom were sent on board. In this manner the army reached 
Caen. They entered the city, but the people cast down stones and timber 
and iron upon the Tilnglish who had entered their streets, and killed and 
wounded five hundred of them. 

Edward was now fully committed to the dangers of his adventure; for 
he sent his ships home, laden with plunder and prisoners. From Caen, he 
rode in the same order as before, “brenning and exiling the country,” till 
he reached Evreux; and thence marched to Louviers. His object was to 
cross the Seine at Rouen, and then march to Calais, ejecting to be joined 
by an army of Flemings. But Philip was at Rouen before him, and was 
encamped on the right bank of the river, having destroyed the bridge of 
boats. Below Rouen the passage of the Seine was too difficult to bo attempted ; 
and the English army was therefore led along the left bank, by Vernon and 
Mantes, to Poissy — a march of more than sixty miles. The bridge here was 
partially destroyed. The position of the English was now one of extreme 
peril. Thejr were separated oy two ^eat rivers, the Seine and the Somme, from 
their Flemish auxiliaries; and Philip was collecting a great force as he pro- 
ceeded towards Paris in a parallel march on the right bank of the Seine. 
There was no coui-sc but that of fronting the danger. Part of Edward’s host 
marched on to St, Germain, and even to Ncuilly. King Philip caused all 
the penthouses of the city to be pulled down, and took up a position at 
St. Denis, 

Meanwhile, the English had repaired the bridge of Poissy, the broken 
arches and joists of which lay in the river; and Edward rested in the nunnery 
at Poissy. He then crossed the bridge at Poissy; while Philip, at St. Denis, 
was preparing to resist an attack upon Paris. The course of the English 
was now direct by Beauvais, on to the Somme, through Poix. But Philip 
had made a rapid march upon Amiens, detachments of his men-at-arms 
having preceded him along the right bank of the Somme, guarding every ford 
and breaking down every hridge. The main body of his army was gradually 
shutting up the invaders in the nook between the Somme and the sea. Edward 
had reached Airaines; and he had sent out his marshals with three thousand 
archers and men-at-arms to find some passage. At Picquigny they were 
boldly met, and again at Pont de Remy, and could accomplish nothing. 
They returned to Airaines and made their report, and “the king of England 
was right pensive.” The English marched out of Airaines in the morning, 
and the French entered the town, at noon. 

In haste the English had departed from Airaines. When the French 
marched in, the meat was on the spits, the bread was in the oven, the tables 
were spread for dinner, the wine-tuns were at liand. Ihere was no time for 
feasting. Rapidly tlicy marched to Oisemont, where the king took up liis 
quarters. The marshals had ridden to the gates of Abbeville and onward to 
St. Valery. The bridge of Abbeville was within the walls ; the Somme widened 
and was more dangerous as it neared the sea. Prisoners of the country were 
brought in to Edward ; and he “right courteously demanded of them if there 
were any amongst them that knew any passage beneath Abbeville.” If any 
man would show such a passage, he and twenty of his company should be 
quit of his ransom. In the hour of his need, help came from one of those 
Humble men that the tyrannous host had made war upon in theh corn-fields 
and hovels, “A yarlot, called Qobyn Agace, stepped forth and said to the 
king, ‘ Sir. I promise you on the jeopardy of my head I shall bring you to such 
a place.’ ’ It was a passage a little above Abbeville, hard in the Tbottom with 
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white stouos, thence caliorl Blan(|uetaque. Hero the river was tidal; and 
Agace said that when the hood was gone the stream was so low that it might 
be passed without danger. 

The kuig slcjit not much that night. At midnight his trumpet was sounded, 
and at dayijKiak of that morning of August the host had dopartod from ()ise- 
mont, led by Gobyn Agace to the much-desired ford. At the sun-rising they 
had reached it. But the flood wa.s up ; and they waited till the hour of prime — 
the first canonical hour of prayer — ui itil the tide ebbed. But a great company 
of horse and foot, to the number of twelve thousand, had been gathered 
under the command of a Norman baron, Sir Godemar du Fay, on the right 
bank of the river. The Fiench and English struggled in the ford; and the 
Genoese of Philip’s army did girat trouble with Iheii’ crossbows; but the 
archers of Edward shot so wholly together that at length the way was cleared, 
and Sir Godemar du Fay was discomiilod an<l fled. The king having crosscnl, 
ho thanked Gofl for his army’s escajM) from their groat, jHail; and dismissc'd 
Gobyn Agace with a ])r(*sent of a hundred nobles and a home. TIk- army 
tlien marched on, and lodged in the fields near Grecy Tluf king of France 
heard that the afternoon flood had come in at Blainiuo tuque; and so he rested 
that night at Abboville.t 


Tins BATTIiK OK CIlEfri' (1»I6 A.D.) 

Edward was now within a few days’ march of the frontiers of Flanders, 
but nothing was seen or heard of bis Flemish auxiliaries. Jfe was pi-obably 
tired of retreating, and encountgeil by the re.sult of the remarkable battle at 
BlaiKiuctiMjuo. When tokl that, Philip would still puivue him, lu* said, “We 
will go no furtlier.” As he had not the eighth part of the numlxir of men 
tliat Philij) had, his marshals seleelisl an {wlvantageous |K)sitlon on an emiiienee 
a little beliind the village of Gr<5e,y.> After suppt'r he entiassl las oratory, 
and, falling on his knees, prayed God to bring him <»fi’ witii honour if he 
should fight on tho morrow, itising at early dawn, he ami his son I'kiward 
heard mass and communicateil ; tlie greab'r part of his people eorifeswsl and 
put themselves in a comfortable sbite (if mind, Tlu'y had not, Ix-en harassed 
for noany hours; they had fared well: they had had a good night’s rest, and 
were fresh and vigorous. 

After mass the king ordered the men to arm and assmnble, each under 
his proper banner. la tlio rear of his army he enclosixl a large jiark near a 
wood, in which be placed all liLs ba^^age wa^ijonM luid all bis horses; for every- 
one, man-at-arms as well as archer, was to fight that day on foot. Th(‘ first 
division was under tho commmid of his young son, with whom were placed 
the carls of Warwick and Oxford, and other oxiMirieueed captains ; it consisted 
of alx)ut 800 nion-at-arms, 2,000 archers, and 1,0(K) Wcush foot. A litUo 
behind them, and rather on their flank, stood the seex)nd division of 800 men- 
atHirms and 1,200 archers, who were commanded by the earls of Northampton 
and Arundel, the lords Dc Roos, Willoughby, and othere. The third division 
stood in reserve on tho top of the hill ; it consisted of 700 inen-at-arras and 

‘ The hollow in wliHi th<s1mtl/!c w«i« fouttht ib called **J4a mlk dm clarm ou gmlUHhmnmmJ^ 
The wood at tho right of <.ho fields whore ;^0,000 FnjiK?h wt‘rc killed on tho moni- 

ing after tho battle, ia atill eallcd by the people the foreat lailhed in blood/' Towarda 
tlie centre of the field ia tho spot whore, «iccordmg to Crdcy traditioti, the king of IJohotnia ia 
said to have fallen; his badge of three ostrich featliers and motto— JhJen”— being Haid to 
have been taken from him and assumed by the Idlack PrirACc* 
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2,000 archers. The archers of each division formed in front, in the shape of 
a portcullis or harrow. 

After his march and counter-mai-ch on the day of Blanquetaque, Philip 
rested at Abbeville, and he lost a whole day there, waiting for reinf orcements, 
among which were one thousand lances of the count of Savoy. This morning, 
however, the French king marched to give battle, breathing fury and venge- 
ance: his countenance was clouded — a savage silence could not conceal 
the agitation of his soul — all his movements were precipitate, without plan or 
concert. It seemed as if the shades of De Clisson and his mui'dercd com- 
panions flitted before his eyes and obscured his vision. He ran ratlior than 
marched from Abbeville, and when he came in sight of the well-ordered divis- 
ions of Edward, his men were tired, and his rearguard far behind. By the 
advice of a Bohemian captain, he agreed to put off the battle till the morrow, 
and two officers imniediah'ly rode, one along the van and the other towards 
tlie rear, crying out, “Halt, banners, in the name of God and St. Denis!’' 
Those that were in front slopped, but those behind rode on, saying that they 
would not halt until they were as forward as the first. 

When the van felt the rear pressing on them they pusliofl forward, ami 
neither tlie king nor the mamhals could stop them, but on they marched with- 
out any order until they came near the English. Then the foremost ranks fell 
back at once in great disorder, which alanned those in the rear, who thought 
there had been fighting. There was then room enough for those beliind to pass 
in front had they been willing so to do : “some did so, and some remained very 
shy.” All the roads between Abbeville and Cr6cy were covered with common 
people, who, while they were yet three leagues from their enemy, were bawling 
out, “Kill! kill!” “There is no man,” says Froissart,/ “unless he had boon 
present, that can imagine or truly record the confusion of that day, «v?peciully 
the bad management and disorder of the French, whose troops were innumer- 
able.” The kings, dukes, counts, barons, and lords of lYance advanced each 
as he thought best. Philip was carried forward by the torrent, and as soon 
as he came in sight of the English, his blood Ijegan to boil, and lie cried out, 
“Order the Genoese forward, and be^in the battle, in the name of God and 
St. Denis!” These Genoese were famous cross-bowmen: according to Frois- 
sart, they were fifteen thousand strong. But they were quite fatigued, having 
that day marched si.v leagues on foot. Tlrey told the constable that they 
were not in a state to do any great exploit that day. The count d’Alcncon, 
King Philip’s brother, hearing this, said, “See what we get by employing such 
scoundrels, who fail us in our need.” The susceptible Italians were not likely 
to forget these hasty and insulting words, but they formed and led the van. 
They were supported by the comt d’Alcntonj with a numerous cavalry. 

While these things were passing, a heavy ram fell, accompanied by thunder : 
and there was a fearful eclipse of the sun. About five in the afternoon, the 
weather cleared up and the sun shone forth in full splendour. His rays darted 
full in the eyes of the French, but the English had the sun at their backs. 
When the Genoese had made their approach, they set up a terrible shout to 
strike terror into the English; but the Bnglira yeomen remained motionlessj 
not seeming to care for it : they sent up a second shout, and advanced, but still 
the English moved notj they shouted a third time, and advancing a little 
began to discharge them crossbows. Then the English moved, but it was 
one step forward, and they shot their arrows with such rapidity and vigour 
that “it seemed as if it snowed.” 'These weU-^ot arrows pierced shield and 
armour; the Genoese could not stand them. On seeing these auxiliaries 
waver and then fall back, the king of France cried out in a fury, “ Kill me those 
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scouudrelrt, for they stop our way without doing any good!” and at these 
words the French men-at-arms laid about them, kilJiug and wounding the 
retreating Genoese. i\ll this wonderfully increased the confusion; and still 
the English j'eomcn kept shooting as vigoroiLsly as bc'fore into tlie midst of 
the crowd • many of their arrows fell among Alon^on’s splendid cavalry, and 
killing and wounding many made them caper and fall among the Genoese, 
“so that they could never rally or get up again.” 

Havmg got free from the rabble-rout, isdongon and the count of Flanders 
skirted the English archers and fell upon the men-at-arms of the prince’s 
battalia, whore they fought fiercely for some time. Tlie second division of 
the English moved to the support ol the prince. The king of Franco was eager 
to support Aleugon, bub he could not iienotrato a hedge of English archers 
which formed in h'ls front. Hut without the king’s forces Alon^on, with wdiom 
fought l<>ciicli, Germans, Bohemians, and Savoyarrls, s(‘pmed to all eyes more 
than a match for the prince. At a moiuont when the conflict seemed doubtful, 
the earl of Waiwick sent to ref|ucst a reinforcement from tlie r<>serve. Edward, 
who had watched the battle nom a windmill on the summit of the hill, an<l 
who (lid not jiut on his helmet the whole day, asked the knight whether his 
son was killed, or wounded, or tlirow’n to tlw' ground? The knight replied, 
“No, sire, please God, but he is iiarrl beset.” “Then,” said the king, “return 
to those who sent you, and tell them that they shall luivo no help from me. 
liCt the boy win his spurs; for I am resolved, if it please God, that this day be 
his, and that the honour of it ho ^ivim all to him and to those to whose care 
I have intrusted him,” Wlnm Hir Thomas Norwich reported this nw'ssago, 
they wore all greatly erio(mrttg(id, and repented of having (iver sent him. 
Soon afhir thi.s, Alon^on was killed, and liLs battalions wore scattered. 

The king of Franco made several brilliant charge.s, but he was repulsed 
each time with groat loss : his lior.se was killed under him by on h’nglish oitow, 
and tlie best of liLs friends had fallen around him. Night now set in, but not 
before he liad lost the battle. At the hour of ve-spiirs he had not more than 
sixty men about him of all sorts. John of flainault now laid hold of bis 
bridle-rein and led him away by for(«‘, for he had entreated him to retire 
before this, but in vain. The king rode away till he (aune to the castle of 
La Broyc, where ho found the gates shut, for it was dark nlglit. lie sum- 
moned the cluitolaui, who came upon the battlements and asked who called 
at such an hour. The king answered, “ Ojicn, open, chaU'lain, it is Uie fortune 
of Francxd” The governor knew the king’s voice, descended, opened the gates, 
and let down the uridgo. The king and liis company entered the castle, but 
he had with him ouly five barons. 

Such was the memorable battle of fWey; it was fought on Saturday, tlie 
26th clay of August, 1346. On the Sunday morning a fog iirose so that the 
English could scarcely sec tlie length of half an acre before thorn. The king 
sent out a detachment of 500 livnces and 2,000 arehei's to rcconiioitro. This 
detachment soon found theuisolvos in the midst of a body of militia from 
Beauvais and liouen, who, wholly ignorant of what Inwl hapiJenod, had 
marched all night to overtake the Ifrouch army. These men took the English 
for French, and hastened to join them. Before they found out their mistake 
the En^isn fell ui>on them and slow them without mercy. Soon after, the 
same party took a different rotul. and fell in with a fj-eah force, under the arch- 
bishop of Rouen aaid tlie gram I prior of France, who wesre also imorant of 
the defeat of the French ; for they had heard that tho king would not fight 
till the Sunday. Hero began a fresh batUcjfor those two spiritual loriis were 
well provide!! witii stout mon-at-arms.t They could not, however, stand 
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against the Enriish : the two lords were killed, and only a few of their men 
escaped by flight. In the course of the morning the English found many 
Frenchmen, who had lost their road the preceding evening. All these were 
put to the sword; aud of foot soldiers sent from the municipalities, cities, and 
good towns of France, there wore slain this Sunday morning more than four 
times as many as in the great battle of Saturday. When this destructive 
detachment returned to headquarters. Bang Edward sent to examine the 
dead, and learn what French lords had fallen. The lords Cobham and Stafford 
were charged with this duty, and they took with them three heralds to recog- 
nise the arms, and two secretaries to write down the names. They remained 
all that day m the fields, returning as the king was sitting down to supper, 
when they reported that they had found the bodies of eleven princes, eighty 
bannCTets, twelve hundred knights, and about thirty thousand common 
men.J 

Among the slain the most distinguidied was John, kiug of Bohemia. Age 
had not chilled in him the fire of youth : though blind, he placed himself in 
the first dmsion of the French; and as the issue grew dubious, ordered the 
four Imights, his attendants, to lead him into the hottest of the battle, “ that 
I too,” said he, “may have a stroke at tlie English.” Placing him in the 
midst of them, and interlacing their bi idles, they spun’cd forward their horses, 
and were almost immediately slain. By the writers of the age his conduct 
has been extolled as an instance of unparalleled heroism. His motto, Ick 
Dien (I seiwe), was adopted by the prince of Wales, and has been always 
borne by his successors. 

The conquerors beheld with astonishment the result of this bloody and 
decisive battle. They did not attribute it to their own courage or the im- 
prudence of the enemy, but to the protection of the Almighty, who had thus 
pronounced judgment in favour of their sovereign; and the thanksgivings 
which were offered up in the camp were quickly repeated in every town and 
village in England. On Monday morning the king of England marched off 
to the north, keeping near the coast, and passing through Montreuil-sur-Mer. 
On Thursday, the 31st of August, five days after the great battle of Cr6cy, 
he sat down before Calais and began his famous siege of that place — a siege, 
or rather a blockade, which lasted nearly a year, and was enlivened by many 
brilliant feats of arms. An immediate consequence of his victory at Cr^cy 
was the withdrawing of the duke of Normandy fiom Guienne, where the earl 
of Derby was almost reduced to extremities notwithstanding the gallant as- 
sistance of Sir Walter Manny, who had removed a small body from Brittany 
to Gascony. 


IHE BATTLE OF NEVILLE’S CROSS (1346 A.D.) 

While Edward was occupied at Calais, Philip resorted to measures which 
he hoped would create such a confusion in England as to oblige his immediate 
return thither. Ever since his guest David Bruce had been reseated on the 
throne, he had kept up an active correspondence with Scotland. His com- 
munications were now more frequent, and, in the month of September, King 
David himself marched from Perth at the head of three thousand regular cav- 
alry and about thirty thousand others, mounted on GaIlowa;^s. It is said that 
ho was confident of success, seeing that nearly the whole chivalry of England 
was absent. He rode into Cumberland, took the peel or castle of Liddol on 
the 2d of October, and then marched into the bishopric of Durham. While 
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he lay at Bear Park, near the city of Durham, the English assembled an 
army ui Auckland Park. The Scots were ignorant of all the movements of 
the English • Douglas, the famous knight of Liddesdale, who had scoured the 
country as far as Perryhill, was intercepted on his return by the English at 
Sunderland bridge. He cut his way through them, but lost five hundred of 
his best men. David, though taken by surprise, immediately formed his 
troops, and a decisive battle was fought at Neville's Cross. The English 
counted among their forces three thousand arehers, and these men as usual 
decided the aS'air. David, after being twice woimdod, was forcibly made 
prisoner by one Copland, a gentleman of Northumberland. 'Throe earls and 
forty-nine barons and knights shared the fate of the king. The carl of Mou- 
teith, who had accepted office under Edwaid, and the carl of Fife, who hail 
d<nio hoiiuige to Edward Baliol, were condenmed as traitors without any 
form of trial, by the king in council at Calais. M(>nU’jth was oxncutecl, but 
Fif(' was re])rieved on account of his relationship, his mother having been 
niece to hklwanl T. King David was soon earried t.o London ami safely 
lodged in the I’ower. 

Ill the moan time Edward's ally, the countess do Montforl, continued to de- 
fend the inheritance of her infant son, being well supported by an English 
force of one, thousand men-at-arms and eight thousand foot, under the coni- 
maiul of Sir Thomas d’Agworth. On the night of the 18th of Juno, 1347, 
while her bittor enemy, Charles of Blois, was lying before Hoche-divRicn, 
which he was besieging with fifteen thousand men, he was suddenly attaekeil 
by the English. In Uie, confusion of a nocturnal battle, Sir Thomas was 
twice taken prisoner, and twice rescued by his brave followers. A sortie 
from the garrison finished this affair* the French were thoroughly beaten and 
disjie.rsed ; Charles of Blois was taken prisoner and sent over to England, to 
luld another royal captive to those already in Edward’s [lOW'cr. 


Tras SlKCiE OF CALAIS (lO-JV A.U.) 

Eilward, meanwhile, pressed the blockaile of Calais. As it was a place of 
incredible strength, lu! wisely resolved not to throw away the lives of his sol- 
diers in assjiults, but to reduce it by famine. Ho girded it on the land side 
by entrenchments, and he built so many wooden houses for the accommodation 
of his t.roojis that his encrunpinent looked like a second town growing round 
tlio first; the, old French writers, indeed, call it la nllc de Boist. At the same, 
lime his fleet blockaded the harbour and cut off all comnnmication by sea. 
John de Vkamo, the governor of Calais, could not misf,‘ik(5 Edward’s plan, 
and, to save his provisions, lie determined to rid hims(‘lf of such as an* called, 
in the merciless languages of war, “ useh'ss mouths.” Hcvonh'en hundred poor 
peopl<*., of botJi sexes and of all ages, were turned out of thi* town, and driven 
towards the English linos. Edward gave them all a good dinner, and then 
dismissed them into the inferior of the ceunti’y, oven pniscnting them with a 
little money to supply their immediate wanls. As provisions waxofl low the 
governor miule a mish search for “useless mouths,” and five hundred more 
of the inhablfants were flinist out of the town; but Ibis time Edward was 
not so morcifu!, and all of tlmm are said 1,o have perished miserahly between 
his lines tmd the town walls, as the tpvernor would not readmit them. 

A French fleet, attempting to rpiievc the place, was met by the carl of 
Oxford, and carric<l to England. After this the hopes of the garrison began 
to fail them, and they wrote to King Philip that they had eaten their horses, 
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their dogs, and all the unclean animals they could procure, and tliat nothing 
was left for but to eat one another. This letter was intercepted by the 
THrigliah ; but Philip knew the straits to which they were reduced, and resolved 
to make a great effort to save this unportant place. The orifLamms, the sacred 
banner of France, which was not to be used except against infidels, was im- 
furled; the vassals of the crown were summoned from all parts; and, in the 
month of July, Philip marched towards Calais. That town, however, was 
o nly approachable by two roads— the one along the seashore, the other over 
bogs and marshes; and Edward guarded both — the one with his ships and 
boats, which were crowded with archers ; the other by moans of towers, for- 
tified bridges, and a great force of men-at-arms and archers, under the com- 
mand of me brave earl of Derby, who, as well as Sir Walter Mamiy, had 
come from Gascony for this great enter^iise. Philip was not bold enough to 
attempt either passage; and after a fruitless attempt at negotiation, and an 
idle challenge, he withdiew his anny and left Calais to its fate. When the 
faithful garrison had witnessed his departm-e, they hung out the flag of Eng- 
land, and asked to capitulate. Edward, enraged at their obstinate resistance, 
refused them any teims, saying that he would have an unconditional sur- 
render. Sir Walter Manny, and many barons who w'cri' then present, pleaded 
in favour of the men of Calais. “I will not bo alone against you id),” .«aid the 
king. "Sir Walter, you will toll the captain that six of the notable burgeascs 
must come forth naked in their shirts, bare-legged, with halters round their 
necks, and the keys of the town and castle in their hands. f)n these I will 
do my will, and the rest I will take to my mercy ” 

When Sir Walter Manny reported this hard condition to Jolm do Vienne, 
that governor went to the market-place and ordered tlie church bolls to lie 
rung; the people — men, women, and children — repaired to the spot, mid, 
when they had heard Edward's moasage, they all wespt piteously, and were 
incapable of forming any resolution. Things were in this state when the 
richest burgess of the town, who was called Messire Eustace <le St. Pierre, 
rose up and said before them all, “Gentlemen, groat and httlo, it wore a great 
pity to let these people peridi; I will be the first to offer up my life to save 
theirs.” After him another notable burgess, a vc^ lionost man, and of great 
business, rose and said that he would accompany his compeer Messire Eustace ; 
and this one was named Messire Jehan d’Aire. After him rose up Jaejues de 
Wisant, who was very rich in goods and lands, and said that he would ac- 
company his two cousins, os did Peter Wisant his brother: then the fifth and 
the sixtn offered themselves, which completed the number the king demanded. 
The governor, John de Vienne, mounted a small hackney, for his wounds pre- 
vented him from walking, and conducted them to tlie gate. The Eii^ish 
barriers were opened, and the six were admitted to the presence of Edward, 
before whom tney prostrated themselves, and presenting the keys, begged 
for mercy. All the barons, knights, and others who wore there present, shed 
tears of pity; but the king eyed them very spitefully, for much did ho hate 
the people of Calais ; and then he commanded that their heads should be struck 
off. Evay Englishinaa entreated him to be more merciful, but he would not 
hear them. Then Sir Walter Manny said, " Ha ! gentle sire, let me beseech you 
to restrain your wrath! You arc renowned for nobleness of soul— do not 
tamidi your reputation by such an act as this. These worthy men have, of 
their own free will, nobly put themselves at your mercy, in order to save 
their fellow-citizens.” Upon this the king made a grimace, and said, “Let 
the headsman be summoned.”' But the queen of England, who had joined 
her husband after the battle of Neville's (joss, and was far advanced m her 
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proguaiicy, foil on her knees, and with teai-s said, ‘‘Ah! gentle sire’ since I 
have crossed the sea with great danger, I have never asked you anything ■ 
iioviT I humbly pray, for the sake of the Son of the holy Maiy and your love 
of mo, that you will have mercy on these six men.” The king looked at her, 
and was silent awhile ; then he said, “ Dame, I wisli you had been sonicwhoro 
else ; but I cannot refuse you — ^I put them at your disposal ” Philippa causeil 
the halters to be taken fi'oin their necks, gave them proper clothes and a good 
dinner, and then dismissed tliein with a present of six nobles each. 

On the followmg day, August 4th, 1347, the king and queen rode towards 
the toivn, which tliey entered to the sound of trumpets, dnmis, and all kinds 
of warlike instruments. They remained there until the (luc'cn was delivered 
of a rlaiighU'r, who was called iMargaict of Calais; and aftc'r that they returuoil 
to England, Edwaul having ugiccd to a tnioc with Philij). f)u the llLli of 
January, Id 18, he asked the advice of his paiiiainent. touching the prosecution 
of the war with Franco. The commons, susjx'cting that this was but a prel- 
ude to the (hanaiid of a subsidy, declined ghing any answer AVIk'u tlu' jiar- 
liameut intd again, on the 17th of March, the king told them that the Fiencli 
were making mighty preparations to invade Englaml, and he demanded an 
aid on that account. In real truth there was no dangiir whatever; but, after 
bitter complainte of taxation and consequent poverty, thrc'e-fiftecuths wcic 
voted to be levied in three years. 

In the coui’se of the following year he commanded in a naval battle against 
the Spaniards belonging to the ports of the Bay of Biscay, who had given 
liiin many causes of discontent by joining the French and liy plundering his 
trading veasels. Ilio battle w’as fought within sight of the bills behind Win- 
chelsea, whence the queen’s seiwanls watched it with an anxious e.yc, and 
Ihe Spaniards were compleh'ly defeated, with the loss of fourteen ships. Aw 
if in mock('iy of the petty carnage of men, who, doing their most, coubl only 
siicrifice a few thousand liv(« at a time, and on a given sjiot., the Black Death 
now invaded Europe, destroying its hundreds of thousands and deiKipulatmg 
hunflrods of towns and cities at one and the wime time. / 


THE BiJiOK DEATH 

The Black Death is alleged to have had its oiigin in the centre of (thina, in 
or about Uie year 1333, and is report'd to have been accompanied by various 
phonoinoiia in the earth and atmosphere of a veiy novel and destructive 
character. Nearly every infectious or contagious disi'aso which has desolated 
mankind appears to have had its origin in the farthest ICastj and to have 
travelled along thence to EuiDpe. It is alleged that, Ixifore it resichcd the 
West, tlu? Black Death exliauated itself in the place of its origin. Like most 
other plagues, it was infinitely more destructive at the commencenient of 
its car(?er than after it had encfurcd for a time. In course of time, either the 
original virus of the disease is weakesned, or those? who arc most susceptible of 
it are r<?raovo(l by death, or remedial measures are dis(?overed whi<?h cheek 
or <‘xiing?iif)h it. For more than throe centuries the plague wasted England, 
though at no timo, it seems, so seriously tu? at its first and last visitatious. 

TSie Black Dcatli, as our forefatliors called it, from the dark purple blotches 
which appeared on the skin when tlu? blood and tissues had become wholly 
disorganised throufdi the virulonco of the disorder, still lingers in the East, 
under the name of the Tjevant or oriental plague. But the progrt?a3 of sani- 
tary science has probably put an end to the worst ravages of a disease which 
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was SO terrible more thaa five centuries ago. In England it does not seem to 
have been assisted by any prevalent distress among the people. The period 
just before the plague was one of piosperity and abundance; and though 
our forefathers were immeasurably miclean in their habits and sui roundings, 
and remained unclean for centuries afterwards, the best conditions ol life do 
not appear to have given an immunity from the plague. Among the victims 
of the first year were one of Edward's daughtere and three archbishops of 
Canterbury. So the narrative given us by Boccaccio proves that all classes 
were equally affected, for the ladies and gentlemen who rctue in the Decameron 
to tell each other stories in a country house on the road to Fiesolo had all of 
them lost relations by the plague. The Black Death visited Christ church, 
Canterbury, very lightly, for a centmy before the prior had laid on pure 
water from the hills to the monastery. 

On the 1st of August, 1348, the disease made its appearance in the seaport 
towns of Dorsetshire, and travelled slowly w'estwards and northw'ards, through 
Devon and Somerset, to Bristol, In order to aiTost the progrcss of the mor- 
tality, the authorities of Gloucestershire prohibited all iutcrcoumc with the 
citizens of Bristol. It was in vain; the plague .spread to Oxford, where it 
was terribly destructive, and travelling slowly in the same mca.surcd way, 
reached London by the 1st of November. It apjxiared in Norwich on the 1st 
of January, and thence spread northwards. Later in tin* year 1349, the Scotch 
made one of their customaiy raids into England, and, as lliey ravaged the 
north, invented an oath, “By the foul death of the English.” On thc'ir 
retreat they were attacked by the pe.stilencc in the forest of Helkirk, and the 
northern part of the island suffered as seriously as the more populous south. 
The morta’ity was, no doubt, enormous and appalling. It probable that 
one-third of the population perished. To be sure, panic always exaggerates 
numbers. One chronicler says that nine out of ton died. Similar amplifi- 
cations, which have been heedlessly accepted by writers who are inexperi- 
enced in possibilities, are found in all the chroniclers. Wc are told that sixty 
thousand persons perished in Norwich between January and July, 1349. Nor- 
wich was probably the second city in the kingdom at the time, and Norfolk 
was certamly the richest coxmty; but fire number is twice as much as the 
population of both city and coimty at the time. Joshua Bamc.«(,i the author 
of a diffuse life of Edward III, pretends to give exact information as to the 
persons who died in the principal English cities. His numbers are undoubt- 
edly untrustworthy. The estimate nearest to likelihood is that of l^ighton.^ 
He was a canon of Leicester, and lived a diort time after the events. He 
tells us that the deaths in the three parishes of Leicester town were 1,480. 
Even this number is probably exa^erated, for there is reason to conclude 
that at this time the population of Leicester was under 3,500. 

Every town had its plague-pit. That of London was a spot afterwards 
occupied by the Charterhouse, and purchased for the purpose of sepulture 
by Sir Walter Manny, one of Edward’s captains. Hecker estimates the loss 
of population in Europe at twenty-five millions, a moderate and probable 
calculation. No doubt the ravages of the pestilence were more general 
among the poorer classes. But, as we have already stated, the more opulent 
were not unaffected by it. The disease made havoc among the secular and 
regular clergy, and we are told that a notable decline of learning and morals 
was thenceforward observed among the clergy, many persons of mean acquire- 
ments and low character step]^ing into the vacant benefices. Even now the 
cloister of Westminster abbey is said to contain a monument in the great flat 
stone, which we are told was laid over the remains of the many monks who 
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perished in the great death. The novelist Boccaccio dwells on the effect 
which the mortality caused in the character of the survivors, and how panic 
or despair made men callous, reckless, superstitious, heartless, cruel, and 
licentious, and Sismoudi, in his great history of the French people, and of the 
Italian llepublics, has collected contemporaneous evidence to the same effect. 

The Black Death formed an epoch ; and, for many years afterwards, facts 
were computed according to their nearness from the great pestilence. A century 
after the event, Gascoigne** makes it the era of the new departure in Oxford, 
after which learning, morality, and the adequate discharge of duties began 
to wane; the universities were, relatively speaking, deserted, and the whole 
spirit of society was changed. It is said by Sir Harris Nicolas that of the 
thriio yeais, 1349, 1361, and 1369, in which note was made of the extraordi- 
muy viinKinco of a disease now become sporadic, the first pestilence w'as said 
to have lasted four months; the second, through the winter, for eight months 
and luiiek'en days , the thiid, for mntrly three months. The, so dates of duration, 
givi'ii centuries after the event, cannot bo accepted as authentic, but they arc 
indirect k'stiinoiiy of the singular impression which the calamity left on the 
mind of England. In several Hertfordshire manors it was the iiractice for 
thirty years to head the schedule of expenditure with an enumeration of the 
lives which wore lost, and the tenancies; which were vacated afk'r the great 
death of 1348. If some antiiiuary W'cre to have the, patience to pemso and 
tabulate the taxing rolls of Edward I, and compare the names of residents in 
the several manors with the entries of tax-paying inhabitants resident in the 
same manors after the groat plague, he would undoubtedly find that thou- 
sands of names perished from the manor registers. It may i 3 C noted that the 
fouiidutioii of colleges in 0.xford, which was rapidly proecoding before this 
stupi'iidous event, ceased for many years, when it was taken up with renewed 
vigour,* 


TUB STATUTB OK LABOUKElW 

The ('ffocts of this plague arc to lie traced in tlie acts of tho English gov- 
ernment. bands went out of cultivation from the want of labourers; suid 
those who coulit carry away their capital fled to other countries. On tho Ist 
of Docemlx'i*, 1349, the king issued a jireccpt to tho mayors and bailiffs of all 
the ports, stating that no small portion of the people being dead of tho ])osti- 
lence, and tho troasuiy of the kingdom being greatly exhausted, it hatl been 
notified to him that many persons were quitting the country with their wealth, 
which, if tolerated, would leave the land equally destitute of men and money; 
and upon these gnuinds ho directed that no man be suffered to leave the king- 
<loin, except ho lx* a merchant, notary, or messenger. But the black plague 
left still more enduring effects than the groat mortality— soon to be repaimi 
by hasty marriages — or tho emigration, thus forcibly arrested. It prorlucerl 
th<‘ statute of Labourers— an arbitrary act, whose principles, however grad- 
ually mitigated, ixirvadod tJie relations of (iinployer mwf servant long after 
tlio days of feudal ilospotism, and which still (fling to our institutions in tho 
law of Settlement. The statute was one^ of unmitigatnd selfishness. But it 
appeal's to be an universal law of such visitations, in times which looked upon 
them only as manifestations of the divine wrath, and not of tho mercy which 
was to bring good out of evil, that they rendered tho powerful more oppres- 
sive, the rich more greedy, and the sensual more abandoned. The author of 
tho C(mHrmalion of tite Ckronide of WiUiam de says, speaking of the 

Continent, that after the pestilence men became more covetous and litigious 
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— charity growing more cold, and iniquity and ignorance more aboimding. 
There were few left to teach the yoimg. The generation was demoralised. 

The preamble of this remarkable statute states the exigency which de- 
manded it, without any of those attemiits to conceal a real motive which mod- 
ern legislation sometimes resorts to : “ Because a gi’eat part of the people, imd 
especially of workmen and servants, late died of the pestilence, many seeing 
the necessity of masters, and groat scarcity of servants, will not serve unless 
they may receive excessive wi^es ” The workmen and servants were prac- 
tically aware of the natural law which regulates 
<< 4 wages; dependence upon the number of la- 
'* ' r bourers seeking employment. _The government 
iiliillrll I ' set their ordinances in opposition to that natu- 

Biliilll 1 1 li rallaw. It was enacted that every able-bodied 

Hi!li|i]WR^^ r man and woman, not being a merchant, or 

J exorcising any craft, or having estate or land, 
v\. ? should be bounden to soiwe, whenever required 

wages accustomed to lx? given 
in the twentieth year of the king, and in five 
lijlllL or six common yeai'S next before. And that 

B woman, whether free or bond, 

n Jll should be required to seiwe at such custonuuy 

IllUli iy II wages, and would not, he or she should be 

ill™ Hf iTffl committed to the next gaol. It also cnacttxl 

IH^ li A. jBra labourers departing from their service 

iili il ii W ^Im should be imprisoned; and that those masters 

Umi® I § Wr consented to give the higher wages should 

win 1/'^ ^ liable to be muJetod in double the amount 

Kralli I H promised. The statute then goes on 

j I H I ^ same regulations to all artificers — 

if saddlers, skinners, white-tawers, cordwainers, 

tailors, smiths, carpenters, masons, tylcrs, ship- 
i ^ wrights, carters. But to balance the low wages 
‘ ‘ against the price of commodities, it was also 

enacted that butchers, fishmongers, brewers, 
Eobbbt Branch, May OB OF bakers, poulterers, and aU sellers of victual, 
Lknn, Time of liDWAUB ici should be bound to sell tlie same for a reason- 


able price. It was moreover enacted that no 
person sliould give alms to such as might be able to labour, or pinsurae to 
favour such in their sloth, under pain of imprisonment. 

But tlie laws of natoe were too strong for the laws of policy. Two years 
after, we have another statute, which recites that, “it is given the king to 
understand in this present parliament, that the said servants, having no 
r^ard to the said ordinances, but to their ease and angular covetise, do 
withdraw themsdves to serve great men and others, unless they have livery, 
and wages to the double and treble of what they were wont to take before.” 
A scale of wages is then set forth for labourers in husbandpr ; and the wages 
of carpenters, masons, tylers, and others concerned in building^ are also fixed. 
The principle of confining the labourer to one locality is established by enact- 
ing l^t, with the exception of the inhabitants of Stafford, Lancaster, Derby, 
Craven, and of the Welsh and Scotch inarches— who may come and go to 
other places in harvest time — “none of them go out of the town where he 
dwdleth in the winter, to serve the summer, if he may serve in the same 
town.” The first statute of Labourers, in what regards a fixed rate of wages, 
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could not have bet'n cuforcod without a limitation of the area in which the 
labourer hIkjuUI soi'k cuipkiyuu'ut, as dcfinisl by the second statute That 
law ol God winch plants in the heart of man the desire to ameliorate Ills con- 
dition, Iiad nraduaily, witliout tiie sanction of any written law, ])ut an end to 
(he jirop'Tly of out' human being in another, to a considerable degree, when 
this_ s( atnte of Laboiiwrs was enacted. Had the pestilence come a century 
earlier, when the distinctions between the bondman and the free were in far 
higher effici<>ney, no laws for regulating wages, nr for binding the labourer to 
the soil, would have been needed. When the slave had died in the common 
visitation, (ho master would have last the sorv^ices of the man, but ho would 
have had o.io mold li It'ss to ieed His land would have be^-n iintilled, and he 
mud. have borne (.he infliction, as if it were a murrain of his cattle. The 
))c,'(ileiice caniowhen labour and capital had become e'cehangers. But those 
who had been used to conmiaud labour upon their own tiTins were impatient 
ol th(‘ ine\ italile ultiTation, when the postileuei' (‘.'chibiled (o the free labourers 
(lie nat.ural advantage of their reduced immbi-i's. Tiny demandi'd a free ex- 
fl'.ange of their jiroperly with the other projHirty of food and money. A free 
exc.luinge, .says the statulo of hhhvard, is “ to the great daniagi' of tin* gr(>at 
men, and inipoveri.shing of all the commonalty.” But no scllish legislation 
could wholly prevent this fine exehiiiigo. 

But., altliough we imust regard tlms attempt to limit the. rate of wage.s by 
statute a.s unjust and inofHeient, we cannot shut our eyes to the fact that 
there was a serious difficulty for the legislature of Edward IIT to sumount in 
some way. The act of imrliaiuent Hay.s 1 hat the labourers withdrew themselves 
from si'i'vice uule.ss they had wages to Uic double or tivblo of that they were 
Wont to take before. Tills averment is confirmed by Knighton,* a chronicler 
of (.ho time, who mentions as f>\or!>itaut wages the payment of a shilling a 
day, with his food, to a mower, and eightiience a day, with food, to a reaper. 
'J'lie shilling-a-da}'^ was eipuil to fifteen .shillings of present money; and if that 
rate could have been maiiitamed for all Imsbandiy operations, (he land must 
liav{> gone out of cultivation for a time, till the balance of capital and labour 
iiad bef'ii restori'd by an wjualisation of the amount of land to be tilled, and 
the number of labourers ])repan‘d to till it. 'I’lie parliament stepiKid in wi(.h 
its rude tyrannical r('med;y, to rejiress the other tyranny. The statute said 
that a. mower shoiihl resanve fivejieuce. Aecording to the same law, which 
also regulates the payment by wheat or money, at the will of the employer, 
fivoiHiiice was e<|ual ti<) half a bushel of wheat. The average produce of wheat 
])or acre was less than six bushels. The extravagant demands of the labour- 
ers of the time of Edward HI Jiud no relation to the just proportion that 
must ever subsist lictweoii the rate of wagea and the c.ommc*roial values of the 
jsreduce out of wliich the labour is to Ixs paid and the capital maintained in 
its efficiency. It was not a time when such questions could be understood by 
the iutfiro.sl.ed parties on either side.* 


TIIR ORWKft OF THK nAUTBil 

It was after his Kiturn fi'om Oalais that Fslward instituted an order of 
knighthood which has survived all his other suthievements, as well as pro- 
duced hotter fruits tlwui his victf>rio8 on the fkilils of Prance. This was the 
order of the Garter, which ho ostablished in 13/50. The cause of this august 
institution has boon attributed to such a frivolous accident as the dropping of 
a lady’s garter in a ball-room ; but a higher source lias been sovglit for it than 
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the popular legend, by learned inquirers into English historical antiquarian- 
ism. According to some, it originated in the word ‘‘garter” having been 
given by the king as the password to his soldiers on the day of the battle of 
Crdcy; while others allege that it was because, on this occasion, ho ordered 
his garter to be raised on the point of a lance as the signal for onset. Others, 
going farther back, assert tliat the institution originated so early as the time 
of Richard I, who gave to his chief ofl5.cers certain leather straps, to be bound 
round the left leg, in Gie stonning of Acre, to distinguish them from the other 
soldiers of the crusade; and that Edward III merely revived an order which 
had fallen into utter decay. But it is imlikcly that distinctions bestowed by 
such a chivalrous sovereign as the Lion Hearted could thus easily liave dropped 
out of remembrance; and therefore Edward must be considered as its real 
founder, let the cause that prompted him be what it might. 

Every preparation was made to give due grandeur and importance to 
the inau^ration of this fairest and most highly honoured of all the chivalrous 
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institutioiis. “The king,” says Froissart, “founded a chapel at Windsor in 
honour of St. George, and established canons thei’e to serve God, with a hand- 
some endowment. He then issued his proclamation for this feast by his 
heralds, whom he sent to France, Scotland, Burgundy, Haiuault, Flanders, 
Brabant, and the empire of Germany, and offered to all knights and squires 
that might come to ms ceremony, passports to last for fifteen days alter it 
over,'' At this splendid assembly of Windsor, which comprised the 
noblest ot these several coimtries, the king and the elected knights *'were 
clothed in gowns of russet, powdered with garters blue, wearing the like 

S rlers also on their right legs, and mantles of blue with scutcheons of St. 

sorgo. It was intended that the knights of the Garter should consist of 
forty, but at tliis first inalallation only twenty-^ix were elected, and among 
their names, which hpe been carefully preserved, may be discovered those of 
the principal champions in the subsequent French and Scottish wars, and 
who founded some of the most distinguished families of England. But pre- 
eminent over them all, and highest in the list, was that of Edward the Black 
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Prince, late the hero of Cr4cy, and soon after to be the victor of Poitiers, who 
was the first knight of the Garter. In the long roll of illustrious princes, 
warriors, and statesmen, extending from that period to the present day, whose 
motto has been, Honi soil qin mal y pense, it would be difficult, perhaps im- 
possible', considering the ago in which he lived, to find a nobler and worthier 
character.? 


TUB BArrUE of POITIEKB (1356 A.D.) 

Philip of Valois, who had held a troublesome possession of the throne of 
France for tAventy-two years, died in Au^st, 1350. It was a period when 
the war w ith England was suspended, without any real approach to a per- 
manent ])(‘ace. J’ldward had propo.sed to resign Ills pretensions to the French 
crown, on the condition that ho should receive the absolute sovereignty of 
the ]jrovinces in Franco which had been held as fiefs liy jjrecctling English 
kings. 'I'his offer presented a secure basis for a friendly arrangement. Philip 
reji'ctod it; John, his son and .successor, consented to it. After several yearn 
of negotiation, the French jiroeurators refixsod to agree to the k'lms ivliieh 
their king liad promised. The cession of Calais, upon which Echvai'd in- 
sis(.e<l, was probably more repugnant to the French than that of Gascony. 
In 1355, PriiKK* Edward led an army from the walls of Boi’doaux; ravaged 
the country to the foot of the Pyrenees; and, taking a northward coui-sc, 
laid in ashes cities and toivns, and filled a fertile land witli dc.solation, which 
had lK>en uuvi, sited by war for a hundred years. In those times, and even 
in later periods, tlio ravage of populous districts, and the destruction of 
commercial towns, have been dofoncled upon the priueiplc tliat to weaken the 
resources of an enemy is to abridge thf' durutiou of a time of wiirfani. Whilst 
his son was ravaging on the hanlcs of the Garoiuie, Kiii^ Edward Avas leading 
an army from Oalais to the Sonune. TlKi want of provisions drove him baeJk: 
after a march of ten days. Mo.auwhilc the Hoots had surprised liorwick; 
and the king hasteiiod home. In the depth of winter he marched into Hcot- 
iand, having retaken Berwick, and ho carried havoc through the Lothians. 
His llwit, laden with provision.s, could not make the port of lA*ifch; and ho rc- 
crossed tli(* border, leaving Iiehiiwl him the feeling of deadly revenge with 
wliieh tlio Hoots rocordt'd this sea.son of calamity as “ the burnt OancUeuins.” 

In July, 1350, Pruico Edward, now known as the. Black Prince, marcheil 
out of Bordeaux, upon a second exiiedition of waste and pillage. Ascending 
tlie Garonne as high as Agon, lie turned to the province's of Quorcy, liimousin, 
and Auvergne. The time of the liarvest and the vintage w.as at huu<l, but tlie 
corn was troddem under foot, and tho vineyards destroyed. Th(' little army 
was now in the vt'ry centre of Francxi, King Jolin wiis advancing fmm 
Oliartres to drive back tlie marauders; and he crossed the Ijoirr*, at Blois, 
marching on Uiwards Poitiers, l^riuce ICdwnrd was in a hostile country, and 
lie couhl gain no knowledge of tho line upon which the Fri'iich were moving. 
He resolved, however, ufion Kslmit. As the English army niai'ched, also in 
tlie din>c.t.ion of Ikntu'rs, “lh<'y wist not truly whi'ro the Frenchmen w'ero,” 
wrote Froissart,/ whose narrative of the battle is h(*re lai^^ely ustsl; “but 
they .supposed that t.hey were not far off, for they could find no more forage, 
whereby they had great default of victual in their hast; and souio of them 
feixsntetl that they had destroyed so much as they hml done befok*.” On 
the 17th of Soptmnlier, Ix'ing Saturday, the van of Prince Edward’s small 
band foil in with the roar of King John’s amiy. Thoro was a skinnish, and 
those English wrho rodo ahead .saw all the fields covered with uicn-alrarais. 
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The French Ving entered into the city of Poitiers. The locality was full of 
recollections of the glory of France. Here Clovis rlofeated Alaric, king of 
the Visigoths. Here Charles Martel drove back an inimcnso host of invading 
Moslems. Edward took up his quarters in a strong place, amongst hedge's, 
vines, and bushes. On the Sunday morning, the French trumpet bhiw, and 
every man mounted on horseback, and wont into tlie field, where the king’s 
banner waved in the wind; and there was all the flower of France, with ban- 
ners and pennons and rich armoury. Three knights went out to see the 
number of the English; and tliey reported that tlicy estimated them at two 
tliousand men-at-ai-ms, and four thousand archers, and fifteen himdrcd other 
men ; but that they were wisely ordered, and that they had lined the hedges 
and banks with archers, by a road on which four horsemen only could ride, 
and that at the end of that fortified way there were men-at-amis afoot, and 
archers before them, so that they would not easily be discomfited. Cardinal 
[Talleyrand dej P6rigord then solicited the king that he might ride to the 

K 'lice, and show him what danger ho and his handful of Englishmen were in 
e cardinal went, and the prince of Wales answered to his entreaties — “ Sir, 
the honour of me and my people saved, I would gladly foil to any reason- 
able way.” Between the armies rode the cardinal that Sunday; but could 
accomplish no agreement. Edward offered to surrender what ho had W'on 
in that expedition, and to swear not to Ix'ar arms against the French king 
for seven years. But John required, finally, that the prince and a hundrcid 
knights should yield themselves prisoners. On the Monday morning, the 
19tE of September, the cardinal agahi came; but there was no remedy but 
to abide the battle. The French marshals approached with their battalions, 
and their horsemen enteroil the road where the great hedge's were set full of 
archers. No bow was bent as the columns of cavalry prouflly marched up 
tliat narrow way. But a command was given; and along tlie whole extent 
of that crowded lane, sudden showers of amiws turned what was a procession 
into a struggle of advance and retreat. At the first flight of the deadly shafts 
of the English archers, tho horses rushed back, and flung out, and fell upon 
their riders. Then the Gascon mcn-at-anns went in amongst the press and 
slew the knights and squires in that groat disorder. The French also, who 
were behind, recoiled; and on came the division of tho duke of Nonnandy; 
and the men took tlioir horses and fled, when they saw the dreaflod archers 
coming dowm a little hill, on their flank and rear. Leaping on their horses, 
tho reserve of men-at-arms of England now advanced; for the lord Chandos 
said to the prince, “Sir, take your horse and ride forth, the day is yours.” 
And the prince cried, “ Advance banner, in the name of God and of St. George ! ” 
Then he saw the lord Robert of Duras lying dead, and he told his men to 
take him upon a targe to the cardinal of Perigoru, whose nephew he was, 
and to salute liim by that token; for the cardinal’s men were out in tho field 
against him, which was not pertaining to the ri^ht order of anns. Onward 
the little army went into the tliick of their enemies; and tho archers shot so 
wholly together, that none durst come in their danger. At last the king’s 
division encountered the Englishmen. There was Lord James Audlojr, always 
in tlie chief of the battle, and ho was sore hurt, but as long as his breath 
served him he fought; and Warwick was there, ana Suffolk, and many knights 
of Gascony. “ King John was that day a full right good knight ; if the fourth 
part of his men hacTdone their endeavours as well as ho did, the journey had 
been his in all likelihood.” But the French fled from those fields of Beauvoir 
and Maupertuis, oven to the gates of Poitiers. 'There was a greai; press to 
take the king; and he yielded to Sir Denys dc Morbcyue, who promised to 
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bring him and his young son, Philip, to the prince of Wales Whore was the 
prince when Jolm of Franco could not go forward because of the press around 
him? ‘‘The priiicn of Wales,” says Froissart,/ “who was courageous and 
cruel as a lion, took great pleasure to fight and chase his enemies ” But 
Ohandos said, “Set yom- banner a-high on this bush, that jmur ])cople may 
draw hither; nor can I see banners nor pennons of the French; wherefore 
rest and refresh you, for ye be sore chafed.” A rod pavilion was set up; 
ancl the prince drunk wine ; and many lords gathered 
around him as they came in from the chase But 
shortly came up the kingly captive in groat peril : for 
he was sunounded liy JOnglish and Gascons, who had 
taken him out of l.ho hands of Sir Denys Morbeyne, 
and strove which sliould have him. That iiiglit the 
priiiee of Wales made' a siqipi-r in his lodging to tlie 
French king, and to the gieat lords that were piisoii- 
ers. ‘‘And always the prince served Ix'fore the king, 
as humbly as lu' could, and wouhl not sit at the king’s 
lioaril, for any desire that the king coulil make, and 
('xhorted him not to lie of heavy pIuht, for that King 
Edward, his father, should hear liim all honour and 
amity, and accord with him so n'asouahl^ that they 
should be friends over after.” And the prince praised 
till' king’s great valiantiu'as, and said that every 
JCnglishmati who saw each man’s deed plainly accorded 
to him the jirizo and chaiilet. This scene, so graeo- 
fully pei'foniuvl by him who, a few hours Ijcfore, was 
“courageous and cruel as a lion,” was in ])(>rfoct 
accordauei* vvitli the sysUuii of chivalry, ft is not 
u feeling t,o lie di'sjiisod — that gentleness and cour- 
t^'sy which jirornpUsl the wonls and actions of tho 
prince, after this marvellous victory. The right 
hand of fellowship to a fidlen foe, is, hajijjily, a prin- 
ciple that has survived the feudal ages in the wars 
of JOngland. When policy, as in modern instances, 
has compelled her government to violate it, the 
jK'ople feel ashtuned, and tho public opinion of another generation reverses 
the judgment of those who have played the part of th<‘, ungenerous victor. 
<)n the, day after the battle, tbe princo of Wales inarched with his royal 
prisoner lo Bordeau.x, the great bulk of captive knights having been admitted 
to easy riuisom. 
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FIUNOB ntJKlNfl JOHN’S OAPTIVITY 

On the 24th of Majr, V,iS)7, the Black Prince retunicd to London, in a 
trium})hal procession, with his royal prisoner, lu tho pageant the captive— - 
as if tile spirit of chivaliy was sot in contrast with tho old Homan pride of 
leading conijuerod kings in chains — was shown to the people as an honouwl 
guost; whilst the winner of the groat field of Poitiei's rode humbly beside 
him. King John was lodged in the Savoy, a pleasant pidace belonging to the 
duke of Lancaster, King Fklward’s son; and in tlie winter following there 
were jouste in Sroithfield, in which the kings of ICngland, of France, n-nd of 
Scotland wore present to take part in the feats of anns. King John was then 
removed to Windsor with his son Philip. It was a festive season in Jtnglana, 
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In France there was the extremity of suffering. There were heavy sums to 
be raised for the ransoms engaged to be paid for the prisoners of Poitiers; 
and the unhappy cultivators were ground down to the lowest point of misery 
by the lords of the sod, who had fled in terror before the stout English bow- 
men. On the 21st of May, 1358, commenced that insurrection of the peasants 
which was called the Jacquerie, from the nickname which the poor French 
villein boro of Jacques Bonhomme. 

During the captivity of John, the government of the dauphm, Charles, 
was harassed by contending factions; and the kmgdom was in a condition 
little short of anarchy. John settled with Edward the conditions of a peace, 
to take place upon the eviration of the truce. He consented to the hard 
terms which the king of England insisted upon; for a prince of the blood, 
Charles of Navarre, called the Bad, was adding to the distractions of the 
kingdom, by setting up claims to the crown. But the regency of France 
rejected the terriM vraich their captive monarch had agreed to. Edward again 
invaded France in the autumn of 1359, with a more powerful anny than he 
had ever before^ assembled; and at the end of March he was encamped before 
Paris. The fatigues of his winter campaign had greatly reduced his numbers ; 
and now, beleaguering a city which was too strong for assault, ho was in 
want of provisions, and was compelled to retire. The route towards Chartres 
was covered with nien and horses that dropped from hunger and exhaustion; 
and all the superstition that in those days clung to the firmest minds, was 
called up by a terrible storm, wliich swept the camp with a deluge of rain, 
and which made Edward think of that vengeance of heaven that awaited the 
man of blood. Thoughts of pacification entered his heart. Negotiations 
wore set on foot, and the great ^eace of Bretigny was concluded on the 8th of 
May. The king of England resigned his pretensions to the crown of France, 
and to the territori^ of Normandy, Anjou, and Maine. He restored all the 
conquered places, with the exception of Guines and Calais. He was content 
to be lord of Aqmtaine, retain]^ Gascony, Poitou, and other dependencies, 
in full sovereignty. ^ Three million crowns of gold were to be paid m six yeaivs 
for the ransom of King John. _ The captive king was set at liberty before the 
end of the year. But peace with England brought no tranquillity to France. 
Amidst their distractions. King John went back to his wasted country. Pe- 
trarch had proceeded to Paris upon an embassy to congratulate the king 
upon Ills return to his dominions, and he thus describes the scone which met 
his eyes: ‘‘'VVlien I viewed this kingdom, which had been desolated by fire 
and sword, ! could not persuade myself it was the same I had formerly beheld 
-—fertile, rich, and flourishing. On every side it now appeared a dreadful 
desert; extreme poverty, lands untiUed, fields laid waste, houses gone to 
ruin, except here and there one that was defended by some fortification, or 
which was enclosed within the walls ; everywhere were seen the traces of the 
English, and the dreadful havoc they h^ made. Touched by such mourn- 
ful effects of the rage of man, I could not withhold my tears.” Petrarch 
mkht have added the ravages of tho Jaegume and of the Free Companions, 
who had been pillaging since the truce of 1357, to the havoc of the English. 


THE ENGLAND OF CHATJCEE 

The condition of the people of England at the epoch of the Peace of Bre- 
tigny presents a striking contrast to that of the people of France. With the 
exception of the miseries produced by the second pestilence of 1361, we may 
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regard the seventh decade of the fourteenth cenlurjr as a period of English 
prosperity. France was devoured by the companies of adventurers and 
brigands who obeyed no law. England was only disturbed by the transition 
from serfdom to free labom-, in which the labourer's asserted their own im- 
portance somewhat beyond the limits of discretion. France was "^veighed 
down by the oppressions through which property was extorted from the in- 
dustrious classes, whether by the exactions of the nobles, or the imliraited 
taxation of the government; and the feudal confederacy to obtain money 
from a country so devastated by war was met by thoJacquene of the peasants, 
and the revolts of the burgesses. England, whenever a tax w'as demanded 
for carrying on hostilities, had a pad lament, wiiich always tm'ned round 
steadily ui)on the king, and required ox- 
tansion of hlxirties or redress of griov- 
ances. At the commencement of the 
war with France in UJ-IO, before a stilj- i' 
sidy was given, the king’s commissionei.s 
had to show letters patent authorising 
them “ to grant some graces to the groat ■■ ; ' 
and small of the kingdom.” In 1348 the 5 ,1 
commons granted a subsidy on condition J ■. 
that no illegal levying of money shoukl . 
take place. In 1351 a statute was passed '' 
that no one should be constrained to 
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find men-at-arms, other than tho.se who - ' / ' / / 

held land by .such services, except by 

coasent of parliament. There was al- ' 'U f. rp' 

wa)w a struggle going forward between . ’ T . ' / :t ^ I 

the king and the jjarliamcnt; but it wjus ' ' 1 ) 'Jm 

no longer a struggle merely between the ' j , 

king and the nobles. The commons hiid ^ 

obtained an integral share in the govern- \ • ; i, 

ment; and before the end of the reign '1 

they were strong enough to remove an 

administration, and inij^each those whom CitAiTeBii 

they considcrea evil advisers of the crown. 

This strength of the deputies of the people is condusivo cvidenc.e that the 
middle classes, during nearly half a century, had attained so much woallJi 
aud consideration, that the old feudal relations of society may bo deemed 
neaily at an end. There probably is no better evidence of tlie many ilistiuc- 
lion.s of rank amongst tno laity, which now existed, than the statute of 
Api)arcl of 1363. It has a few words about regulating the diet of servants; 
but the chief clauses are intended to restrain ^ the. outrageous and excessive 
apparcl of divers people against their estate and degree.” 

The slatatc begins with servants, called grooms — as well servants of lord.s, 
as of artificers and tradesmen. They and their wives are to wear cloth of a 
certain low price, with no gold, or silver, or silk, or embroidery. This enacl.- 
ment shows that there was an amount of luxury amongst this class, which ill 
accords with the notion which some entertain, tlmt Ixaow the aristocracy all 
was rude and miserable. The first enacting clause about dress thus comprises 
mechanics and commercial servants ; the last relates to labourers in husbandry 
— carters, ploughmen, shephenis, cowherds. If they had not forty sliUlings 
of goods or chattels, they were to wear only blanket and russet, and girdles 
of linen, according to their estate. In these two classes must have been 
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comprised the bulk of the population. Chaucer, the shrewdest observer and 
the truest painter of manners — ^who, although he wrote the Canterbury^ Tales 
twenty years after this period, would naturally in his retirement de.scribe the 
social state of which he had been a busy member — ^has little notice of tlie 
humbler classes of the community, the peasants, the seiwants, and the work- 
ing artisans. Chaucer’s Ploughman was a man of “goods and chattels,” who 
though he had spread many a load of dung, and would thresh and ditch, yet 
paid Ms tithes and was kind to the poor. He was the small farmer, of whom 
the land was full — the humble tenant, who was no longer at the bidding of 
his lord. He was the Parson’s brother. The attendant of Chaucer’s Knight 
was a yeoman. The statute of Apparel places the yeoman under the same 
regulations as the people of handicraft, and they were to wear no vesture of 
higher price than forty shillmgs the whole cloth, without things of gold and 
sUver and costly fur. Chaucer’s Y eoman comes in his coat and hood of green, 
with his sheaf of peacocks’ arrows, and his mighty bow. He knows ml the 
usage of woodcraft, for he is a forester; and in spite of statute he has a silver 
image of St. Christopher, the patron of field-sports, on his breast. He is a 
specimen of the bold race that won Cr<5cy and Poiticis — men who were 
snooting at the butts on every coimuon in England, while tlie French peas- 
antry, who wore not intrusted with the cross-bow till after the P(‘ace of 
Bretigny, and then again were forbidden their manly exorcises, were playing 
at dice and draughts in imitation of tlieir lords. Chaucei’s men of handicralt 
are the Haberdasher, Carpenter, Weaver, Dyer, and Tapisor (tapestry maker). 
They are clothed each in the livery of his “ solemn and great fraternity.” They 
have chattels and rent enough to be aldermen, a dignity to which their wives 
look forward, in the hoiio to be called Maddtme. The Prentice to such worthies 
has been painted in one of the Canterbury Tales — a proper stout fellow, full 
of jollity, loving the tavern better tlian the shop — a dancer at bridals, and 
a clice-pLayer. The Cook of Chaucer so describes the dissolute youth, prob- 
ably of gentle blood, who aped the manners of the great in an age when 
luxurious indulgence wa.s becoming common to all ranks. The amount of 
individual wealth gave privileges which were not accorded to the mere social 
condition. There were degrees of permitted luxury amongst people of handi- 
craft, citizens and burgesses, which the law recognised then, as much as indi- 
vidual homage does now. The tradesman who posscs.sed five himdred pounds 
might wear cloth of silk, and a reasonable decoration of sUver trimmings, 
and their wives and daughters might wear fur turned up with minovei* — 
even as gentlemen and esquires of a hundred a year. The citizens of Chaucer, 
who had chattels enough to be aldermen, were thus lifted out of the less 
wealthy class — ^whose wives might wear no silken veils, and must bo content 
with oat-skin fur. 

The gentlemen and esquires of the statute correspond with the Franklin 
of Chaucer — ^he of the beard as white as a daisy — the great householder, whoso 
hospitality was so abundant that “it snowed in his house of meat and drink.” 
In his hall stood his table ready covered all the long day. Ho gave no sanction 
to the recent innovation of “the privy parlour,” in which the lord of the 
mansion sometimes now soi^ht to evade the duties of the festive hall. The 
Franklin was a public man — a sire at sessions, a knight of the shire. He 
was only below the knight in rank and raiment, according to the statute. 
The knights possessing four hundred marks by the year might wear what 
they pleased except ermine; and their wives might have pearls and precious 
stones on their heads. Chaucer’s Knight comes in his soiled cassock, and 
his coat of mail. He had late retumedf from fighting in mortal battles, and 
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wa'i about to perfomi his pilgi image. IIis son, the young Squire, had been 
warring in companionship with his father; but lais locks are now ciuicd, 
and his short gown, with sleeves long and wide, is embroidered vith white 
and red flowers, as it were a nw ad. The Sergeant at Law, who no doubt takes 
rank with the gre at of the land, appeal's not to have been proud of his dress ; for 
he rode but humbly m a medley coat, gilt with a sash of silk, with small bai's. 
But his ileportment was far more impressive than his dress — “his words were 
so wise” — a busy man, and yet one that ap]ieared busier than he was. The 
Physician was by his side, in his bright purple cloak and his fm'red hood — 
one who, although he talked of tlie ascendancy of the plancis and of 
magic natural, was learned in /Esciilapias and Gtdeii. Of the laity of this 
goodly company we have not forgotten the Wife of Bath, in speaking of 
aj)p:iiel. She was a eloth-niaker, with gJi'at custom; but her coverchiefs or 
head-dri'sses were of the finest ([uality, and her boson were of scarlet. Wliat 
weio ordinances of apjiarel to her, who “ husliands at the chui'ch-door had she 
had five’l? If tlic statute alT(‘ctod her, she would di'sjiisci it as most others 
did— for it was lepoaled within a year of its enactment. 

01 this company of Cliaueer who travelled from the iim of Soutlnvark t,o 
St. Tlioinas’s sliriue at Oaiitorbury,^ seven of the characters belong to the 
ecclesiastical establislmient of England — the Prioress, the Monk, the Friar, 
the Clerk of Oxford, tlic Parson, the Sumptnour (sunmioner), and the Par- 
donor. Looking at them generally in connection with the other classes that 
the statuUi of Apparel iiidicatesj and that our first great English poet describes, 
wo cannot but be impressisl with this general view of a condition of society 
ill which the tlisimetioiis of rank arc* so clctu-ly marked, but in which tluTC is 
no slavish submission either to liigli blood, or great woaltli, or outward sanctity, 
or profossionul distinction. Henry Bailey, the host of the Tabard, is the 
direebn* of tlu. pilgrimage. He jnvsides ov<‘r the supjKjr that ])ree.edes the 
d(>l)arl-ure of the pilgrims, and he suggests lhal to .shorten the journey each 
“should Uillen tales aiway.” Th(' “very perfect gentle Knight” feels no hniriilia- 
tion at agreeing to this jiroposal; and ho relates his noble romance of chivalry 
as readily as the Miller tells nis talo with its broml jests. The Prioims and the 
Nun have no false shame in Ixiing under the safeguard of the courtesy of tlie 
Knight, who is “ meek as is n maid.” The Sergeant at L.aw, who sits as judge 
at assize, and the .solemn Phy.sician, are wayside and board companions with 
the Haberda-sher and the oilier worthies of tlie Loudon guilds. The lordly 
Monk, looking with some j)ity upon the meek Parson arul the stu<Uou.s Clerk 
of Oxford, has no scorn of iiis noor unworldly brothers in their humility. The 
pro.spcrous Franklin listens to the slender and choleric Revo, who might bo 
Iiis neighbour’s steward; anti the Merchant, in his Flanders hat, “sounding 
ulwa.^ ihc increase of his winning,” has no ft'ar of his j)o.sition being com- 
promised by the familiarity of the rough Shipman, on his wrelehed hackney, 
dressed in his gown of faltlings or coarse cloth. I’he Cook, and the Manciple, a' 
provider of commons for the inns of court, make mirth for the company by 
their tiuarrcis and their jokes; and the hViav fells a sl,ory of tliablcrie in dis- 
priuso of the Sumptnour. Surely in this fellowship, in which there is no 
arrogance and no servilit-y, we may reeoguise a state of society where class 
distinctions were so marked that hat^rhtiness and reserve were not thought 
necessary for the assertion of individual tUgnity; hut in which tliere was a 
natural respect of man for hia fellows — the spirit which liad made England 
great. 

[‘ Th<* Contwbury Talfio iix thoir underlying desiRn aw an oxpnnition of clitvalrouo sonU- 
meni. Tliis is tlirovo iulo rdlof by the ditioroal portions of the obaracters intTwluccd.l 
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THE WAR m CASTILE 

England was not peimitted to remain many years at peace. If the 
ehivah'ous King John had lived — ^he who, when the Treaty of Bretigny was not 
faithfully kept by the French, came again to England, and yielded himseh 
prisoner — it is probable that the high regard of the two kings for the courage 
and courtesy of each other might have cemented a friendship which would 
have extended to the people of each realm. John returned to England in 

1363, leaving France imder the government of the dauphm. He died in 

1364, at the Savoy; and the dauphin became king of France, as Charles V. 
Without the chivalrous qualities of his father — for his prudence had been too 
conspicuous at Poitiers, where ho left his young brother, Philip, to fight alone 
by the side of the king — he possessed a sagacity of more practical value in a 
sovereign than personal bravery. “ There never was a king, ’ ’ said Edward III, 
“who cared so little about arming himself, and yet gave me so much to do 
as this Charles.” The prince of Wales, with the title of prince of Aquitaine, 
was appointed to the possession and government of the southern provinces 
which had been ceded to Edward at the Peace of Bretigny ; and with all the 
splendour of his reputation, and the high qualities which he really possessed, 
he disgusted the nobles of Gascony by his haughty bearing. The people of 
the ceded provinces were indignant that they should have been transferred in 
complete sovereignty to England. They clung, as Frenchmen, to the feudal 
superiority of France ; and they resolved to obey the English king with their 
lips, but never to forget their allegiance to the crown of which English kings 
had been the vassals. Their discontent was smouldering, when the prince of 
Wales took uj) the cause of Peter I, king of Castilo and Leon, who had boon 
driven from his throne by his half-brother, Henry, assisted by a strong band 
of Free Companions, under the command of the great adventurer, Du Guosclin. 
Peter has been branded with the name of “the Cruel.” His private histoiy 
is so complicated with his public character, that wo must content ourselves 
with stating that his imprisonment and supposed murder of his wife, Blanche 
de Bourbon, provoked the invasion of Castile by the French forces in 1366, 
and the dethronement of the unpopular king. Peter had previously made an 
alliance with Edward III, and ho now fled to the com’t of the Black Prince 
at Bordeaux. It is difficult to understand the motive which induced the 
poUcy of attempting the restoration of Peter to his throne, beyond hostility 
to a cause which Chai’les of Prance had espoused. In 1367, tlio Black Prince 
led a great army of English, Gascons, and Normans from Bordeaux; and 
entering Navarre, by the pass of Roncosvallcs, met the army of Henry in 
Castile, near the right bank of the Ebro. The battle of Najera [or Navarroto] 
was a complete victory, in which the Black Prince displayed the resources of a 
great commander even more remarkably than in his previous successes. This 
was not a battle in which the proud and pampered nobles of Prance were in- 
toxicated by their own superiority of numbers, as at Crdcy and Poitiers. It 
was a battle of real soldiery on both sides — the English yeomen gainst the 
Free Companions— Chandos against Du Guesdin. It was a victory not 
only useless to the prince of Wales, but injurious in many ways to himself and 
his country. The faithless Peter, when he had been restored, refused to abide 
by his promise of pasdng the cost of the war. Edward’s army was reduced 
to the utmost misery by the want of provisions ; and the prince had contracted 
a fatal malady which in a few years terminated his career of glory. Ho has- 
tily returned to Gascony. The ingrate king was in six months hurled from 
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his tlirone, and murdered by his half-brother. The greatest trophy of this 
campaign was the capture of Du Quescliu. An old writer has related a scene 
at Bordeaux singularly illustrative of the manners of this age. Bertrand goes 
to the prince, in the gray coat which he wears, and the prince cannot keep 
from laughing when he sees him, and says, “Well, Bertrand, how fare ye?” 
Bertrand bows a little, and replies, “ Sir, when it shall please you, I may fare 
better; many a day have I heard the rats and mice, but the song of birds 
it is long since I heard. I shall hear them when it is your pleasure.” The 
prince tells Bertrand he may go, if he will swear never to bear arms against 
him, or to assist Henry of Spain. Bertrand refuses, and reproaches the 
prince that he had gone to Spain through covetousness, and in hopes to have 
the throne after Peter’s death: but that Peter had cheated him, for which he 
thanked Peter heartily. “ By my soul, he is right,” saith the prhice. And 
then he tells Bertrand he sliall go, but not without a good ransom. He 
answex’s that he is a poor knight, that his estate is mortgaged, that he owes ten 
thousand florins bcHido.s, and that the prince ought to lie moderate. Edward 
replies that what Bertrand himself fixes ho would be content with. Then 
Bertrand says that he ought not to value himself loo low, and that he would 
engage to give for his freedom one hundred thousand double golden floi'iiis. 
“ You cannot pay it,” said the prince, “ nor do I want it,” and Bertrand protests 
that he would not give leas than sixty thousand, and if Henry of Spain and 
the king of France would not lend them, all the sempstresses of Prance would 
spin the ran.som for him. The prince would have quitted him for ten thousand 
(fouble. florins. All the barons marvel greatly, and CIxando.s says to Du Gues- 
clin, “If you have ne'e!! of any help, Iwill lend you ten thousand.” “Sir,” 
quoth Bertrand, “ I tliaiik you ; but before I seek anything of you, I will try 
the people of my own comxtry.” 


renbwaij of thk war 

In 1368 the. Spanish campaign was producing much public evil for the 
prince of Wales, He imposed a heavy tax upon the jxeople of Oxiscony; xind 
the ffreat lords carried their complaints to the throne of Gharlos V. The 
interference of France was a violation of the Troxity of Bretigny ; but Charles 
ventured to summon the prince of Aciuitaino to answer the complaint, assum- 
ing the position of his feudal lord. The prince said he would come with sixty 
thousand lances. The great war was now renewed. Edward HI roasHumod 
the title of king of Prance. There can bo no doubt that it was the settled 
policy of Cliarlos to obtain possession of Gascony and the other ceded districts. 
King Edward was growing old. His son was in feeble health. The gov- 
ernment of the English was a yoke of which the Gascon nobles anti people 
were impatient. In tluit age of military adventuroxsj the loaders clxanged 
tlieir suloR without much seruple, and many of the lighting Gascons went 
over to the banner of Franco. TIio hYench king adopted a bold policy, tuid 
assembled a fleet at Harfleur for the invasion of England; and Phuip of Bur- 
gundy was to be its commander. When h<» was a captive boy at Windsor, 
lie assorted his title to the name of the Bold by striking the cuix-bearcr of 
Edward III for serving his mastor Ixofore the king of P'rance. But Philip 
gave up tlio attempt to invade England; and he snowed no rash disposition 
to encoimter the duke of Lancaster, who had landed at Calais with a great 
army. The king of Prance would not allow a battle to be risked, which might 
terminate as other great battles had done. He suffered Lancaster to march 
H. w,— woih jcvra, 2 1 
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through the northern provinces. But in 1370 the Fi’ench entered Gascony. 
The Black Prince took the field, and the royal princes of Anjou and Bcrri 
retired before him. Limoges had been betrayed to these dukes by the in- 
habitants; and during a month's siege Edward, sick almost to death, was 
carried in a litter from one point to another of the attack. The capital of 
Tiimm isin was at length taken by storm. The last warlike act of the Black 
Prince was one which associates his name with the infamous system of crudty 
that makes the individual bravery, endurance, and courtesy of the later feudal 
times look like a hollow mockery — a miserable imposture of self-glorification, 
trampling upon the higher principle that unites strength with mercy. Three 
thousand men, women, and children were butchered in cold blood when 
Limoges was taken. A few knights, resolved to battle to the last, placed their 
backs against a wall, and long fought against superior numbers. These 
Prince Edward ordered to be received to ransom. This was chivalry. Such 
contradictions show how unsafe a guide it was for the rulers of mankind; 
and how blessed were the people wno the soonest escaped from its accursc(l 
dominion. 

'The Black Prince, in broken health, came back to England. His brother 
John of Gaunt, the diiko of Lancaster, succeeded him in the government of 
Gascony. Du Guescliii was now at tlie head of a daring band; and those of 
^rdeaux who said of him, whom they called an ugly fellow — which in truth 
he was — “There is no castlcj however sti*ong. that would not soon surrender 
if he went thither to assault it," were true juilges of liLs character. Wherever 
the English banner was displayed, Du Guesclm was there at the head of his 
adventurers. There were no great battles fought, for the French always 
avoided them. In vain Lancaster marched through France, from Calais to 
Bordeaux, in 1373. The French were ready to harass him by skiimishes, 
but not to fight in any general engagement. In vain Sir Robert Knolles led 
an army from Calais to tlie walls of Paris. A sagacious policy determined the 
French government to prolong an indecisive but most effective war. One 
by one the English lost many of their strong places. A truce was concluded 
in 1374, which lasted till 1377. The possessions which had been surreudcnul 
by the Treaty of Bi'ctigny were all lost, witli the c.xcoption of Bordeaux, 
Bayonne, and Calais. Too much of France was surrendered by that treaty 
to a foreign rule; and it was in the natural coui’se of events that the feeling 
of nationality, to wliich its provisions were repugnant, and which an imwise 
rule had rendered more odious, should assert itst'lf ; and, gaining strength by 
every small success, leave England at last a very limitetl dominion, as the 
costly purchase of the ambition of forty years. 


EOWAno’S LAST VRABS 

In 1369, Bang Edward lost lus queen, Philippa, the faithful wife of his 
boyhood and his age. In 1376, her first-born, the great prince of Wales, 
never rallying from the fever of his Spanish campaign, and worn out by the 
excitement of wars and conquests, which had begun from his earliest years, 
also died. To the old king remained John of Gaunt, duke of Lancaster, his 
tlurd son (Lionel, the second, had died in 1368) ; Edward of Langley, duke 
of York; and Thomas of Woodstock, duko of Gloucester. After the death of 
Queen Philippa, the happy fortune of the king seems to Iiave deserted him. 
When the prince of Wales returned to England, he regained the popularity 
which ho had lost in Gascony, by opposing liis father’s government. The 
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expiring 2ias3ions of dotage, more miaerable tlian its tears, had thrown the 
conqueror of France under the dominion of a mistress, Alice Porrers. To her 
influence, and that of her creatures, the eldest son of the king was naturally 
opposed. With the support of the prince of Wales, the parliament, in 1376, 
forced a measure upon the king, in which her name is mentioned in connection 
with unlawful suite prosecuted by way of “maintenance.” But it was also 
clear tliat the Black Prince looked with jealousy upon the power of John, 
duke of Lancaster, who was thought to a.spire to the crown. Edward had 
the interests of his son to maintam, Richai’d of Bordeaux. The friends of 
Lancaster were accused of misdemeanours in the parliament of 1376 ; but the 
prince of Wales died, and Lancaster regained his influence. 

It would bo tedious for us to follow the ill-understood contests of the 
remaining spun of Edivard’s life. Richard, then ten years of age, was pr^ 
sented to the houses of parliament as the successor to all the rights of his 
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father. But the influence of the duke of Lancaster was all-powerful. The 
speaker of the conuuons, William de la Marc, who had led the opposition 
siqiported by the irriuco of Wales, was imprisoned; and William of Wyke- 
ham was deprived of his temporalities, and (Usmissed the coui't. His merits 
will be ever associated with his sirleudid educational foundations of Win- 
chester and New College, Oxford. Lancaster took up the cau.se of John 
Wycliffe, who was under prosecution for his opinions; and when the re- 
former was called to defend himself at St. Paul’s before the bishop of London, 
the duke accompanied him, and a violent quarrel ensued between the laymen 
and the occlesiastio.s. A riot, in which the citnsens of London took part 
against the king’s iiowerful son, ensued. Tims were the lust few' moutlis of 
the life of Edward disturbed, fie liad comi>leted the fiftieth or jubilee year 
of his rcign in February, 1377, and he 2 )ublished a general amnesty for all 
offencc.s — ovidtoitly an act of the ruling power in the state*, for Wykoham 
was excluded. He died on the 21st of Juno, 1377, with iionci to soothe his 
last hours but Alice Perrora. Bhe took the ring from his finger, and the 
mighty victor w’as alone with the all-conqupror. 


TIIK KNonrsH CIIUROn 

The state of the English ehiireh will lie more clearly developed in the next 
reign than in that of FJdward HI. During the lialf century in which he sat 
upon the throne, the outward ma^ificence of the ecclesiastical hierarchy had 
reached ite heignt. The great churches were finidied with a refinement of 
taste which has left succeeiling ages to wonder and copy. Tlien were cx>m- 
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pleted the cathedrals of Lincoln, Wells, Peterborough^ Salisbury. The abbey 
church of Westminster lifted up its glorious arches in rivalry with those of 
Winchester, which its munificent bishop, Wykeham, had remodelled. London 
was covered with the houses of the mendicant orclera, who have fixed their 
names upon the localities which they inhabited — Blackfriai's, and Whitefriars, 
and Crutchedfriars, and Austinfriars. Parish churches were in almost every 
principal street of the metropolis. The rural parishes were as bountifully 
supplied for the ministrations of relimon. But amidst all those external ui- 
dications of a power which it might he supposed would never die, there wa.s 
a growing conviction that this house was built upon the sands. A quarter 
of a ceirtury before the death of Edward III — in 1363 — a law had been passed 
against provisors— thase who obtained from the pope a reversion of benefices 
and church dimities. In 1356, Wycliffe began his career as an ecclesiastietd 
reformer by writing his treatise called TJie iMst Ages of the Church. In 1365, 
the pope having demanded the arrears of the tribute known as “ Peter’s pence,” 
it was refused by the parliament, and Wycliffe strenuously supported this 
resistance to the demand. But there was something more fonnidable to the 
papal authority, and to the system which was foimded upon it, than tlie acts 
of the legislature. Tlicro was a public opinion forming, which, before the 
circulation of books by printing, and with the imperfect communication of one 
district with another, was diffused in a very remarkable way through the 
eountiy. A general feeling began to spread that the church dignitaries, 
and the religious orders, were more mtent upon their own aggrandisement, 
and die gratification of their own luxuiy, than the uphohliug of the faith 
and duties of the Gospel. The mass of the people wore ignorant of the essen- 
tials of religion, though they bowed before its forms. In the universities 
there were young men who were like Chaucer's clerk: 

“Rounding in moral virfcuo w.a» his speech, 

And ^j^ladlv would he lenm imd gladly 

To such the covert licentiousness of the monks, and the open profligacy of the 
mendicant orders, was a deep humiliation. Tlioy wont forth, each to his smdl 
comtry cure, to speak of a holier religion than belonged to the worship of 
relics, or the purchase of indulgences. The sumptnours, who were the ministers 
of the extortions of the ecclesiastical courts, and the pardoners, who hawked 
about dispensations for sin, wore their cspeciiil aversion. Tlio satire of 
Chaucer was a reflection of the prevailing estimate of the monk, “ fuU, fat, and 
in good pomt;” of the friar, “a wanton and a merry;” of the suraptnour, who 
thought “a man’s soul was in liis purse;” of the pardoner, with his wallet 
'full of pardon come from Home all hot.” In their sermons, secular priests 
now freely quoted the holy scripture?, in the common tongue ; and they looked 
forward to the work winch their great loader Wycliffe, the honoured professor 
of theology at Oxford, was preparing— the translation into Er^lish of Chiisl's 
T^tament. ^ His citation for heresy in the last year of Edward III was the 
tnbute to his importance. In a few years the preaching of Wycliffe and his 
d^ciples would go through the land, scattering the corruptions of the church 
TOth a power that for a time seemed likdy to shake the whole fabric of society. 
|ne age was not ripe for the great Reformation that then seemed impending. 
But out of Wyeliffe’s rectoijr of l/utterworth seeds were to be borne upon 
the wind, which would abide in the earth till they ^rang up into the stately 
growth of other centuries, t 
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England, hound in willi the triuinpbani «oa, 

Whoae rocky .shore heata back tlie envioTLs siego 
Of watery Neptune, iB now bound in with Hhumc, 

With inkv blots, and rotten parcluneut bondH; 

That England that was wont to conquer others, 

Hath made a hhnmcful conrmcRt of itself. 

WHAKEHPBAKE (Richurd 11 f AH //, Rcenc I), 

The funeral obsequies of the late king occupied some time, but on July 
16th, 1377, Richard was crowned in Wcstuiinstcr Abbey. The ceremony was 
imusually splendid, but the fatigue and excitement were too much for the 
royal boy, who, after being anointed and crowned, was so completely exhausted 
that they wore obliged to carry him in a litter to Iris apartment. After some 
rest ho was summoned to the groat hall, where he created fom: carls and nine 
knights, aud partook of a magnificent banquet, which was followed by a bail, 
minstrelsy, and other somewhat turbuknt festivities of the time. Consid- 
erable pains were taken to spoil this young king from the first ; such adulatioTi 
and prostrations had not been seen before in England; and if the bishops aud 
(tourtiem did not preach to the boy the "(hviae right,” they wjcm to have 
made a near approach to that doctrine ; and they spoke gravely of the intuitive 
^visdom and of the heroism of a child not yet eleven years old. 

Those men were indisputably answerable for much of the miscluef tliat 
followed; but now the beauty of the young khig’s person and the naemory 
of his father endeai’cd him to his poople, and a long time pjisscd before they 
would think any ill of the son of their idol, the Black Prince. The duke of 
Lancaster, the titular kmg of Ca.stile, more popularly known under the name 
of John 01 GaunV had long been suspected of the project of supplanting his 

P John, duko of Lanenster, tho fourth son of Edward III, and tlie oldest ono tlmt survived 
him, took his name, John of Gaunt, from Tub birtliplaco, Ghent or Gond, then pionoanc<«d 
Gaunt. Gai rdnor a says of him tliat be wim " a man whoso inward endowments, oi thor of virtue 
or disoroiioa, by no means corrosisuulcd with lus ortifioial groatnoss."] 
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nephew ; but his unpopularity was great, and he yielded with tolerably good 
grace to the force of circumstances. As if on purpose to exclude the duke, 
no regulai’ regency was appointed; but the morning after the coronation the 
prelates and barons chose, “m aid of the chancellor and treasurer,” twelve 
permanent councillors, among whom not one of the king’s uncles was named. 
John of Gaunt withdrew to his castle of Kenilwortli; but nothing could remove 
the popular belief that the duke aimed at the throne, and projihecies were 
afloat which, like other such predictions, probably helpKxl to work Ihcir own 
fulfilment a few yeare later, when his son, Henry of Bolingbroke, dethroned 
his cousin Richard. 

The French were not slow in trying to take the usual advantage of a 
minority. The truce expired Ixifore the death of Edward, and Charles refused 
to prolong it. In close union with Henry of Trastamara, who was provoked 
by the duke of Lancaster’s continuing to assume the title of king of CastUe, 
he got together a formidable fleet, and insulted and plmidered the English 
coast, before Richard had been a month on the throne. A parliament' was 
assembled whilst the impression of those injuries was fresh ; and in order to 
obtain supplies of money (the treasury being exliaustod) it was stated that the 
realm was iii greater danger than it had ever been. Supplies were voted, and, 
by borrowing greater sums of the merchants, goveniment was enabled to put to 
sea a considerable fleet under the coiiimantl of the earl of Buckingham, one of 
the duke of Lancaster’s brotliors. Buckingham mot with little success, and his 
failure, however unfairly, added to the unpopularity of the Lancastrian party. 

John of Gaunt, however, obtained the command of tlie licet (1378), with 
nearly all the money which had been voted. He detached a squadron under 
the carls of Anmdel and Salisbury, who, in crossing the Chaimel, fell in with 
a Spanish fleet, and suffered considerable loss. The two carls, however, 
succeeded in their main object, and took possession of the town and port of 
Cherbourg, on the coast of Normandy, which were ceded to England by the 
Mng of Navarre, who was again engaged in a war with the French king, and 
who was glad to purchase the assistance of England at any price. In the 
month of July the duke sailed with the great fleet for the coast of Brittany, 
where the conquests of the French liad reduced another ally of England almost 
to despair. Tme duke of Brittany, son of the heroic courjtcss do Montfort, 
ceded to the English the important town and harbour of Brest, which Lancas- 
ter secured with a good garrison. Tlae duke then invested St. Malo, but the 
c.onstable Du Guesclin marched with a very superior force to the relief of 
that place, and compelled the duke to return to his ship. The great fleet 
then came home. 

A striking circumstance which had occurred did not tend to brighten the 
duke’s laurefe. The Scots, TOCoivin| tlxeir impulse from lYanco, renewed 
the war, surprised the casUe of Berwick, made meursions into the northern 
counties, and equipped a number of ships to cruise against the English. Ber- 
wick was recovered soon after by the earl of Northumberland; but one Jolm 
Mercer, who had got together certain sail of Scots, French, and Spaniards, 
came to Scarborough, and mode prize of every ship in that port. Upon learn- 
ing the injuries done, and the still greater damage apprenended from these 
sea-rovers, John Philpot— "that worshipful citizen of London”— lamenticg 
the negligence of government, equipped a small fleet at his own expense, and, 
without waiting for any commission, went in pursuit of Mercer. After a fierce 

[> Before the end of this session of parliament Alice Porrem, Edward Ill’s mistress, was 
arrested, charged with having solidted causes in the king’s courts for reward. She was tried 
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battle, the doughty alderman took the Scot prisoner, captured fifteen Spanish 
ships, and recovered all the vessels which had been taken at Scarboiough. 
On his return, Philpot was received in triumph by his fellow-citizens, but ne 
was harahly handled by the council of government for the unlawfulness of 
acting as he had done without authority, he being but a private man. 

In the month of October, 1378, the parliament met at Gloucester, and in 
a veiy bad humour; the government wanted money — the commons a reform 
of abuses. The disputes ended in a compromise, the commons being allowed 
to inspect the accounts of the treas- 
urers, which was griuited as a matter 
of favour, but not of right, nor were 
they to consider it as a precedent: r. 

they also obtained copies of the papers, 

sliowing how the moneys they had ^ ' 

voted had boon raised; but this also 
was grantc'd as if proceeding from the 
king’s good pleasure. In the end they 

S rank'd a new aid by layhig additional 
uties on wool, wool-fells, hides, leath- j, v 

cr, and other merchandise. - jf 

John do Montfort, the duke of Ir 

Brittany, had been (Iriven to seek ref- 
uge in England, and the French king 
annexed his dominions to the crown 

of Franco. This premature measui-e ; \5\ .. 

reconciled all the factions in the, couu- /K 

try; and Jolm was recalled by the V ' \ 

unanimous voice of tlie Bretons. ■ ji '''r|!iy^W ^ 

Leaving his wife, an aunt of King T y V 

Richai'd,^ in Euglandj he cmbarkexl >* 

with one hundred knights and men- Kich.v«d U 

at-arms, and two hundred archers (isce-uoo) 

Charles instantly prepared to send a 

French army into Brittany, and theu the duke implored the assistance of a 
force from England. A considerable army was raised and sent to his relief, 
under the command of the carl of Buckingham. 

Buckingham landed at Calais, and from Calais he marched to Artois. 
Picardy, Champagne, and other inland provinces of France, plundering and 
devastating the open country. His progress was watched by far superior 
forces; but, firm to the system which the cautious Cliarles had adopted, the 
French would not risk a battle, and the English, after a circuitous march, 
reached the frontiers of Brittany without meeting any resistance. But the 
earl of Buckingham was scarcely there when the king of France died, and the 
Bretons, who knew that a boy was to ascend the throne, thinking that they 
should no longer stand in need of their assistance, began to entertain as much 
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kalousy and natred of the English as they had hitherto done of the French. 
Montfort was unable to resist the wishes of his subjects; and as the uncles of 
the young king Charles VI, who formed the regency, were willing to treat and 
to recognise his restoration, he concluded a peace with Franco, and engaged 
wholly to abandon the interests of England. Buckingham returned home 
in the following spring, glad to escape from the hostility of the Bretons. 


> Montfort auurried Mary, tho fourth daugliter of Edward lU and Quoen I%Uippa. 
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POPULAR DIBCONTBNT 

These proceedings had cost large sums of money, and the nation was sorely 
harassed by taxation, or by the way in which the taxes wore levied. In an 
evil hour parliament passed a capitation tax: this was a repetition of the tax 
imposed in the last year of the preceding reign, but slightly modified, so as to 
malcfi it fall less hoavdy on the poor. Eveiy male ana female of fifteen years 
of ago was to pay three groats ; but in cities and towns the aggregate amount 
was to bo divided among the inhabitants according to their abilities, or in such 
a way tliat no individual should pay less than one groat, or more than sixty 
groats for himself and his wife. Where there was little or no registration, 
the fixing of the age was sure to lead to disputes : the collectors might easily 
take a boy or girl of fourteen to bo fifteen, and poverty would induce many 
of the poor knowingly to make a misstatement of the opposite kind. But 
the levying of this awkward tax might have passed over with nothing more 
serious than a few riots between the ixiople and the tax-gatherers, had it not 
been for other circumstances involved in the mighty change which had 
gi-adually boon taking place in the whole body of Europoiin society. 

The peasantry had been gradually emerging from slavery to freedom, 
and began to feel an ambition to become men, and to be treated as such by 
their superiors in the accidental circuuistance.s of rank and wealth. In this 
transition state there were mistakes and atrocious crimes coimnitted by 
both parties; but ignorance may bo particularly pleaded in exculpation of 
the people, while that very ignorance, and the brutalised state in which they 
had been kept, were dimes or mistakes on the part of the upper classes, who 
had now to pay a horrible penalty. The enfranchisement of the [xsasantry, 
which was the real motive of the movement — ^for the rest was an afterthought, 
begotten in the madness of success, and the frenzy inspired in uncnlighteneil 
minds by the first consciousness of power — was so sacred an object that 
nothing could disgrace or eventually defeat it. In Flanders, notwitlistanding 
that there the more resixctable burghers took a share in the insun-cction, 
many frightful excesses had been committed upon tlie aristocracy, and in 
Franco the recent Jacquerie had been little else tlmn a aeries of horrors. Tlie 
attempt of the French ixiasantiy offered a discouraging example to tlieir 
neighbours in England; but the democratic party had had a long triumph in 
Flanders; and at this ve^ moment the son of Van Artevdde, the brewer of 
Ghent, with Peter Dubois, was waging a successful war against their court, 
their nobles, and the whole aristocracy of Franco. 

From the close intercourse between tlio two countries, many of the English 
must have been perfectly acquainted with all that was passing in Flanders, 
and from it have derived encouragement. A new revolt l\ad also commenced 
in France, headed by the burghers and inhabitants of the towns; it began at 
Eouen, where the collectors of taxes and duties on provisions wore massacred. 
Many of our historians have attributed part of the storm which was now 
gathorii^ in England to the preaching of Wycliffe’s disciples ; but their oripnal 
authorities seem to have been prejudiced witnesses against the church reformer. 
The convulsion is sufficiently accounted for by the actual condition of the 
people of England at this period. That condition, though far superior to 
the state of the French people, was still wretched and galling. A considerable 
portion of the peasantry were serfs or “villeins,” bound to the soil, and sold, 
or transmitted with the estates of the nobles and other landed proprietors. 
The present discontents and sufferings of the classes immediately above these 
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serfs — the poor townspeople on the coast, more particularly, who had been 
plundered by the foreign fleets — ^no doubt contributed to hurry on the san- 
guinary crisis; but it was the poll-tax that was the proximate cause of the 
mischief. At first the tax was levied with mildness; but being farmed out 
to some courtiers who raised money upon it from Flemish and Lombard 
merchants, it was exacted by their collectors with great severity. But the 
obstinacy of the people kept pace with the harahness of tlie collectors ; many 
of the rural districts refused payment. 


TUB UPRISINGS IN KENT AND ESSEX 

The recusants were handled veiy .sorely and uncourteously in various 
places in Kent and Essex, where “.some of the people, taking it in evil iiart, 
secretly took counsel together, gathered assistance, and resisted the exactom, 
rising against them, of whom some they slew, .some they wounded, and the 
rest fled.” Alarmed at these proceedmg.s, government sent certain com- 
missioners into the disturbed districts. One of these commissionerK, Thomas 
de Bampton, sat at Brentwood, in Essex. The people of Fobbing, on being 
summoned before him, said that they would not pay one penny more than 
they had done^ “whereupon the said Thomas did grievously threaten them, 
having with him two sergoants-at-arms of the king.” These threats made 
matters worse; and when Bampton ordered his sergeants to arrest them, the 
peasants drove him and his men-at-anus away to London. 

Upon this Sir Kobort Bclknape, chief justice of the common pleas, was 
sent into Essex to try the offoudens; but the peasants forced him to floe, and 
chopped off the heads of the jurors and clerks of the commission. They stuck 
these heads upon poles and carried them through all tlio neighbouring town- 
ships and villages, calling upon all tlic poor 1o rise and join them. “The 
conimon.s of England” (for so tlu' peasants called thomsclvft.s, and were called 
by others) wanted nothing but a leader, and this they soon found in a “ riotous 
priest,” who took tho name of Jack »Straw. In a few days, not only the whole 
aOTcmtural population of Essex were up in anus, hut tlioir neighbours in 
Kent, Suffolk, and Norfolk were following the example. In Kent, an act. 
of brutality on tlie part of a tax-gatherer, and an act of groat impiudcnce 
(considering the prevailing excitement) on the part of a knight, fanned the 
flames of revolt. 

One of the collectors of tho poll-money went to the house of one Walt(*r 
tho Tyler, in the town of Dartford, and demanded the tax for a young maiden, 
the daughter of Walter.* Tho mother maintained that .slie was but a child, 
and not of the womanly age set down by tho act of parliament: the collector 
said he would ascertain this fact, and he offered an intolerable in.suH to tho 
girl. The maiden and her mother cried out, and tho father ran to the sjjnt 
and knocked out tlie tax-gatherer's brains. The neighbours applauded the 
deed, and everyone prepared to support the Tyler. About the sanie time, Sir 
Simon Burley went to (Sravesend with an armed force, claimed an industrious 
man living in that town as his escaped bondsman, and carried him off a pris- 
oner to Rochester castle. The commons of Kent now rose unanimously, and 

n Mowt of tho earlier hlsiorimw, as tho writer horo does, have idwitiCedWat Tylor, or Wat 
tlw Tyler, tho loatlcr of tlie poiwant revolt, with the tiler of Dartford whoao killing of the royal 
tax collector for an insult to his daighlor was one of tho incidents lliat led to the outbroak. 
But there is apparontiy no reason for this identification of tho two men other than tho fact 
that they both pliwl t he same trade. Qairdner t> docs not boUet’o tlicm to ho one and the same. ) 
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being joined by a strong body of the men of Essex, who crossed the ITiames, 
they fell upon Rochester castle, and compelled the garrison to deliver up Sir 
Simon’s serf with other prisoner. In the town of Maidstone, the insurgents 
appointed Wat the Tyler their captain, and then took out of prison, and had 
for their chaplain or preacher, “a wicked priest called John Ball,’’ at that 
time confined on a charge of hcresyj 

On the Monday after Trinity Sunday, 1381, Wat Tyler entered Canter- 
bury, and after terrifyhig the monks and the cl('rgy of the cathedral, he forced 
the mayor, aldermen, and commons of the town to swear to bo true to King 
Richard and the lawful commons of England : then, beheading three nch men of 
Canterbury, Wat marched away towards London. On his march recruits 
came to him from all quarters of Kent and Sussex; and by the time he reached 
Blacklieath (June Hth) there W'cro, it is said, one hundred thousand desperate 
men obeying the orders of Wat Tyler. Wliilc at this spot the widow of the 
Black Prince, the young king’s mother, fell into their hands; but in the midst 
of their fury they respected ner, and after granting a few kisses to some dirty- 
faced and rough-bearded men she was allow^ed, with her rctinue and maids 
of honour, to proceed quietly to London, 

While this host was bivouacked about Blackheath and Greenwich, John 
Ball, the priest of Kent, kept them to tlieir jmrix>se by long orations or ser- 
mons, in w’hich he insisted that all men were equal before God, and ought to 
be so before the laws — and so far he -was right; but it ajjpoais he went on to 
recommend an equality of prop,rty, which is impracticaljift, ancl a destruction 
of aU the upper classes, which is moiwtrous. His eloquence had sudi an effect 
on the multitude toit, forgetting his own doctrines of ccjuality, they vowed 
they would make him primate and chancellor of England. They occupied all 
the roads, kUlod such judgc.s and lawyers as fell into their hands,® and made 
aU the rest of the passengers swear to be true to King Ricliard and the com- 
mons, to accept no king whoso name was “ Jolm” [referring to the influence 
of Lancaster], and to pay no tax except tlic fifteenths which had been paid 
by their foroiathors. The young king, with his mother, with his cousin Henry 
of Bolingbroke, with Sunon Sudbury, archbishop of Canterbury and chancel- 
lor, Sir Robert Halos, treasurer, and some other members of the government, 
threw him^lf into the Tower of London. The duke of Lancaster was in Bcot- 
land negotiating a peace. Some of the council wore of opinion that Ricliard 
should go and speak with the insurgents, but the archbishop and the treasurer 
strongly objected to this measure, and said that nothing but force should be 
used "to abate tlio pride of such vile rascals.” 

On the 12th of June, however, Richard got into his barge, and descended 
the river as far as Rotherhithe,_ where ho found a vast mStitucle drawn up 
along shore. " Wlien they perceived the king’s barge,” says Froissart, <* “ they 
set up shouts and cries os if all the devils from hell had come into their eom- 

P Ball’s theory of democtacy waa oscpiwsod In tiro dcHglitful litUe couplet which he is 
said to have used as a text fot his sermons: 

VQien Adam ddvod and Evo wou. 

Who was then the leeutloxnan Tl 

,, P c ^Is us that Wat iyier’'s plans provided, as a first step towards correcting 

pe evils of the timp, the beheading of all thelawyersm the country, ''for he had taken it into his 
head that, on all those learned in the laws being killed, evciything for the rest would be regu- 
lated accoming to the decree of the commonalty. ” Lord Campbdl / points out that the same 
itself in Cade's rebellion in the reign of Henry VI. Shakespeare (Henry VI, 
Part IT) makes one of C^o's lieutenants say, "The first thing wo do let's kill all the lawyers. ” 
As late as tho Gordon note (1780) the mob laid siege to the inns of court, declaring that if ^ 
the lawyeip were exterminated "the ddn of an innocent lamb might no longer be converted 
mfo an indictment."] 
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pauy.” Startled and terrified, the persons with the king put about the boat, 
and, taking advantage of tlie rising tide, rowed back with all speed to the 
Tower. The commons, who had alwasra professed the gi'catest attachment 
to Richard’s person, now called aloud for the heads of all the mhiisters ; and 
marching along the right bank of the river to Southwaik, and then to Lam- 
beth, destroyed the Marsloalsea and King’s Bench, and bunied the furniture 
and all the records and books in the palace of the primate. At the .same time 
the men of Essex advanced along the left bank of the river, and threati'iied 
the northeastern part of London. Walworth, the mayor, caused the movable 
part of London bridge to be (hawn up, (o prcvent the men of Kent from cross- 
ing the liver; but on tlic following daj' a passage nas yieldc'il to them through 
fear, and the in.surgoiits entered the city, where tlioy weie presently joined 
by all the rabble At first their demeanour wiis mostinodorate ; “ they did no 
hurt, they took nothing from any man, but Ixmght all things they wanted at 
a just pric(*.’’ But the inadnes.s of driinkeimo.'^s was soon uddotl to jiolitioal 
finy. The rich citizens, ho])ing to conciliate llie mob, had set open their 
wine cellars for iliem; and, thu.s (‘xeite<!, they wont to tlie Savoy, fl«> lioiiso 
of till' duke of Lancaster, broke into this palace, and .set. fire to it. To sliovv 
tliat plunder was not their object, the loauei’s published a proclamation ordei’- 
ing that none, on pain of death, should scKTCte or convert to his own u.sc any- 
thing that might b(' found thei'o, but llial plate, gold, and jewels should all be 
deHt.roye(l, It would have been well hud the prohibition extendisl to the 
duke’s wines, but they drank there immoderately, and thirty-tw'o of the riot- 
ers, engaged in the collars of the Savoy, w'ere loo dnuik to mnove in time, 
mid w(‘ro buried under the ruins of the house. 

Newgate was then demolished; and the prisoners who had been eoufiuod 
there and in the Fleet joined in the ivork of havoc. The Ti-injile, was bunusl, 
with all the hooks aiifl ancient and valuable records it contained; and about 
the same tune a detachment set fire to the priory of Ht. .John of .renisalem, 
in Olorkenwcll. They now also prowsskHl to the shedding of blood. They 
probably felt that .‘mtipalhy to foreigners common to unediu'uUsl people; 
but against the Plomings, who, it was ixiimlarly said, fatf<*ne<l on their misorie.s, 
they bore the most cloailly raiicoui*. The sanctuary of the cliurch was dis- 
regarded, and thirty Flemings were <lrap;(i<l from the altar into the streete, 
and beheaded; thirty-tivo more wore seized in the Vintry, and undenvent 
the same fate. Some of the rich citizens were massacred in attempting to 
ftscapo; those who remained did nothing for tlio defence of the eity, and all 
that night London was involved in lire, murder, and debauchery. 

On the morning of the 14th it was resolved to try the elTcet of concession 
and of promises. A proclamation was issued to a multitude tliat crowdeil 
Tower TIDl, clamouring for the heads of the chancellor ami treasurer; and 
they were told that, if they would rotire quietly to Milo End, the king woulil 
meet them there, and grant all their requests. The gates "sviTe opened, the 
drawbridge was lowered, and Richard rode forth with a few atti'iidanla with- 
out anus. The commonalty from the wnintry followed the king; "Inti all 
did not go, nor had they Uie same objects in view.” On arriving at Milo JCnd, 
Richard was surrounded by upwards of sixty thousand iieasants; but their 
demeanour was mild and respectful, and they prosouted no more than four 
demands, all of which, except tho seexmdjWcre wise and moderate. These 
four demands of the peasants were: (1) Tlie total abolition of slavery for 
themselves and their children forever; ( 2 ) the reduction of the rent of good 
land to fourpence tho acre; (3) the full liberty of buying and sollii«, like other 
men, in all fairs and markets; (4) a general pardon for all past onences. 
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The king, with a gracious countenance, assured them that all these demands 
were gi’anted; and, returning to town, he employed upwards of thirty clerks 
to make copies of the charter containing the four clauses. In the moining 
these copies were sealed and delivered, and then an immense body of the 
insurgents, consisting chiefly of the men of Essex and Hertfordshire, quietly 
withdrew irom the capital : but more dangerous men remained behind. The 
people of Kent, who had been joined by all tonds of miscreants, had coiimiitted 
some atrocious deeds on the preceding day, while the king was marching to 
Mile End. Almost as soon as his back was turned, witfx a facility which 
excites a suspicion of treachery or disaffection on the part of the garrison, 
they got into the Tower, where they cut off the heads of the archbishop of 
Canterbury], the chancellor; Sir Robert Hales, the treasurer; William Apul- 
dore, the king’s confessor; Legge, one of the farmers of the tax, and three of 
his associates. The widow of the Black Rrinee, who was in the Tower, was 
completely at their mercy; but the ci-devant “Fair Maid of Kent” was again 
quit for a few unsavoury kisses. The horror of the scene, however, over- 
powered her; and she was earned by her ladies in a scnselcs.s state to a covered 
boat. As soon as he could, the king joined his mother, who had been finally 
conveyed to a house called the Royal Wardrobe 

Dealfi 0} Wal Tyhr 

Wat Tyler and the leaders with him rejected the charter which the men of 
Essex had so gladly accepted. Another charter was drawn up, but it equally 
failed to please, and even a third, with still larger conceasions, was rejected 
with contempt. The next morning the king left the Wardrobe and went to 
Westminster, where ho heard mass. After this he moimlod his horse, tind, 
with a retinue of liarons and knights, rode along the “causeway” towards 
Loudon. On coming into West Smithfield he met Wat Tyler. The mayor 
and some other city magistrates had joined the king, but his whole com]iauy, 
it is said, did not exceed sixty pemons. In the front of the alibey of St. 
Bartholomew, Richard drew rein, and said that he would not go thence until 
he bad appeased the rioters. Wat Tyler said to his men, “Hero is the king! 
I will go speak with him. Move not hand or foot unless I give you a signal.’’ 
Wat, who had procured anus and a horse, rode Ixildly up to Richard, and 
went so near that his horse’s head touched the flank of Ricliard’s steed. 
“King!” said he, “dost thou sec all those men then*?” “I see them,” 
replied the khig; " why dost thou ask ? ” “ Because they arc all at my will, and 
have swoni by their faith and loyalty to do wlmtsoevor I bid tlioin.” During 
this parley the Tyler played with his dagg('r, and, it is said by some, laid 
hold of Ricliard’s bridle. 

It is probable that this uneducated man, intoxicated by Ids brief author- 
ity, was coarse an<l insolent enoi^h; but to suppose that he intended to kill 
the king is absurd. Some say that Richard ordered his arrest; others tliat 
William Walworth, the lord mayor, thinking that ho intended to stab the 
king, rode up and plunged a short sword into hi? throat without any orders. 
All accounts agree in stating that, whether with sword, da^er, or mace, it 
was the mayor who struck l£o first blow. Wat Tyler turned nis horse’s head 
to rejoin his men, but Ralph Standish, one of the king’s esquires, thrust hi? 
sword through Ms side, “so that he f^ flat on his back to the ground; and, 
beating with his hands to and fro for a while, gave up his imhappy ghost.” 
When the men of Kent saw his fall they cried out, “ We are betrayed! They 
have killed our captain and guide!” and the foremost men in tliat disordcrod 
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array began to put their aiTows on the string. The personal intrepidity of 
the royal boy — for Rieliard was only in his fifteenth year — saved his life. He 
rode gallantly up to the insurgents and exclaimed, “What are ye doing, my 
lieges ? Tyler was a traitor— I am your king, and I will be your captain and 
guide.” On hearing these words, many slipped away — othci’S remained ; but, 
without a leader, they knew not what to do. The king rode back to his lords, 
and asked what steps he should take next. “Make for the fields,” said the 
lord maj^or: “if wo attempt to retreat or flee, our rum is certain; but let as 
gain a little time, and wo shall bo assisted by oiu' good friends in the city.” 
The king and his jiarty made for the northern road, and the mob, wavering 
and uncertain, follow'cd him to the ojieu fields 
about Islington. Hero a Uiousaiul men-a(- 
arms joined the king, under the command of ^1^ 

Sir Robert luiolles. The insurgents, now 
thinking their case ho])oless, either ran aivay 
through the corn-fields, or^ throwing their liou s 
on the ground, knelt and implored for mercy. 

While those events wore passing in Lonefon 
and its neighbourhood, the semle war had 
spread over a groat i)ai‘t of England; but, as 
the nobles shut tlicmselves up in their strong 
castles, little blood was shed. Henry lo Dos- 
penser, the bishoj) of Norwich, despised this S 
safe course ; he armed his retainers, collected /| 

his friends, and kept the field against tlie in- w 

smgents of Norfolk, CainbridgCj and Hunting- ^ v 

don. Ho surprised several bodies of peasants, TO l\ I ^ f r 

and cut them to pieces: others ho took pvis- ^ 7 \ j ™ 

oners, and sent straight to the gibbet or the 

Soon after the death of Wat Tyler, Richard )Y 

found himself at the head of forty thousaml yfliifn / n ** 

horse, and then he told tlio people that all his r' / / ( \ 

charters meant nothing, and that they must J I 

return to their old liondage. The men of 
Essex made a stand, but they were defeated 

with great loss. Then courts of commission _ tt 

were opened in different towns to condemn mb « a i 

rather than to try the chief offenders. Jack 

Straw and John Bail, the strolling preachers. Lister, and Westbroom, who 
had taken to themselves the titles of kings of the commons in Norfolk and 
Suffolk, with several hundred more, were cxceutod. The whole number of 
executions is said to have amounted to fifteen hundred. 

When parliament assembled, it was seen how little the upper olaases of 
society were prepared for that rceo^ition of the rights of the rK)or to which, 
in the present day, no one could demur without incurring the suH))icion of 
insanity. The king had annulled, by proclamation to the sheriffs, the char- 
ters of manumission which he baa granted to Uie insurgents, and this rcvociir 
rion was warmly approved by both lonki and commons. There was a talk, 
indeed, about mo propriety and wisdom of abolishing villeinage; but the 
notion was scouted, and the owners of serfs showed that they neither doubted 
the right by which they hold their fellow-ercaturcs in a state of slavcryvnor 
wouliT hesitate to incroaso the severity of the laws affecting them. They 
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passed a law by which “i-iots, and rumours, and other such things” were 
turned into high treason. But this parliament evidently acted under the 
impulses of panic and of revenge for recent injiuies. The commons, however, 
presented petitions calling for redress of abuses in the administration: but 
they only attributed the late insurrection to the extortions of purveyors 
— to the venality and rapacity ol the judges and officers of the courts of law 
— to the horrible doings of a set of banditti called “maintainers" — and to the 
heavy weight of recent taxation. 


WYCIilPFR 

In all the insurrectionary proceedings which so cleai'ly indicated a con- 
dition of society in which those lowest in the social scale met with little con- 
sideration and no immediate redress, we cannot perceive— what has been 
maintained with a confidence very disproportioned to the evidence — that the 
“theory of property” expounded by Wycliffo was a main cause of this an- 
archy^ • that “ the new teaching received a i>ractieal comment in 1381, in the 
invasion of London by Wat the Tyler.” The aK.sumod coiuiection of the “now 
doctrine” with the insurrection may Ixi attributed to the hostility with which 
the Lollard opinions were assailed by the misrepresentations of the apprehen- 
sive ecclesiastics and their historians. The agitation of Wycliffe and hi.s fol- 
lowers was coincident with the insurrection oi tlie villeins, but it was not of 
necessity a cause. Agitation of any kind begets other ^itation. But this 
was not the direct effect which some impute to the dissemination of Wycliffe's 
tenets. 

Witliin a few months after tlie accession of Richard II the rector of Lut- 
terworth, in consequence of letters from the pope, was summoned before the 
archbishop of Canterbuiy and the bishop of London, to answer for his opin- 
ions. He defended his doctrines, and was dismissed, with a direction to bo 
cautious for the future. After tlie insurrection of 1381 had been quelled, a 
synod of divines was called, in which many of Wycliffe’s opinions were cen- 
sured as heretical, erroneous, and of dangerous tendency. To follow up their 
triumph, the prelates procured an act to Ijo passed by the lords to the follow- 
ing effect : That divers evil persons, under the dissimulation of great holiness, 
go about from county to county, and from town to town, “ without the license 
of our holy father, the pope, or of the onlinaries of the places, or other suffi- 
cient authority, proachmg daily, not only hi churches and churchyards, but 
also in markets, fairs, and other open places.” The sennons ho preached, it 
is alleged, have been proved before the archbishop of Canterbury and the 
bishops and prelates, and a groat jiart of the clergy, to contain heresies and 
notorious errors. 

Further it is said, “ which persons do also preach divere matters of slander, 
to engender discord and dissension betwixt divers estates of the said realm, 
os well spiritual as temporal, in excituig of the people, to the great peril of 
all the realm.” The act then directs the sheriffs to nold such preachers and 

Freexuan A points out that (me ii^rcat resnifc of the revolt was to asuotnalc' in men’s minds 
the two ideas of relij^ous reformation and social or political revolution, “Wycliffe,” he says, 
“was himself as guiltless of the revolt of the villeins as Luther was of the Peasants’ War, or 
of the reim of the anabaptists. But in both oases the teaching of the more moderate reformer 
had a real connection witlx the doings of the reformers who outstripped him. From this time 
LoUardy was under a cloud. It was hold to be all one, not only with heresy but with revo- 
lution. 
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their abettors “ in arrest and strong prison, till they will justify themselves 
according to the law and reason of holy church.” This victory over the 
“poor preachers” was very short-lived, Wycliffe petitioned against the act. 
The commons represented that it had been passed without their consent. It 
was immediately repealed; and we hear nothing more in the legislative rec- 
ords about preachers of heresies, tUl, eighteen years afterwards, a law was 
passed to bum them. To us it appears manifest tliat, in repealing this act, 
the pai-liament asserted its conviction that the heresies, the notorious errors, 
the matters of slander, which were preached in open places, had solely refer- 
ence to the alleged cormptions of the church, and that to suDjcct the kingdom 
to the jurisdiction of the prelates, as the act proposed, was to surrender the 
civil freedom which their ancestors had maintained. The men who refused 
to assent to the proposal of the king that slavery should lie abolished would 
have been ready enough to sanction tiie impri.somncnt of the preachers of 
universal equality, if such had been their doctrine. Undoubtedly Wycliffe 
himself did not hesitate to maintain that the revenues of the church, a))plied 
not to the service of the altar by it.s diligent ministers, but to tlie upholding 
of the o.xccssive pride and luxury of prelates and abbots and other “ posses- 
sionere,” were superfluous, and were truly the patrimony of the poor, Wycliffe 
is also reported to have said, although he attempted to explain his meaning 
away, that “charters of perpetual inheritance wore impossible.” In con- 
tending that the preachers of the Gospel were bound to lead a life of self- 
denial, like that of their great master, he naturally provoked a fiercer indig- 
nation than was excited by his more abstract doctrines regarding the Eucliarist 
and the sacrament of matrimony. 

Ho was at last compelled to submit himself to the judgniont of his 
ordinary, and he withdrew to his rectory. But he hail accomplished a work 
which no ecclesiastical censure could set aside. He had translutiKl the Scrip- 
tures into the English language. Whenever he and his discijiles were assailed 
by the higher ecclesiastics, he had appealed to the Bible, tils translation of 
tlie Bible was now multiplieil by the inccasant labour of traascribera. The 
texts of the Bible were in oveiy mouth, as they wore? re-echoed in the sermons 
of his preachers, in chm'ches and open ])lace.s. The poor freasured up the 
words of comfort for all cartlily afflictions. The rich and great rneditatwl 
upon the inspired sentences which so clearly pointed out a more certain 
road to salvation than could be foimd through indulgences and ipilminag<*s. 
During the remaining years of the fourteenth century, tlio principles of tlie 
Lollards took the deepest root in the land. Wycliffe died in 13S4, but his 
preaching never died. His Bible was proscrilxid; his votaries were impris- 
oned and burned. But the sacred flame was never extinguished. The first 
English reformer appeared in an age when civil freedom asserted itself with a 
strength which was never afterwards subdued or materially weakened. He 
fought a bravo fight for religious freedom, with very unequal forces, against a 
most powerful hierarchy. But such contests arc not terminated in a few 
years. The reforms winch in the eternal laws are willed to l>e pennanent are 
essentially of slow growth. When the “ poor preachers ” had slept for a century 
and a half their day of triumph was at hand. 

It has been said that of this generation one-third of the En#sh people 
became Lollards, as the followers of Wycliffe were now termed, eeclesi- 
astical hierarchy hold them as the tares Qolium) amongst the wheat. In the 
next generation began the futile process of attempting to weed out the tares. 
The gradual reforms by whicli the ancient state of England was presomd 
and invigorated were resisted by those who had directed the fortunes of her 
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ancient church. In the fulness of time it fell — a warning to those who dwell 
in the edifice reconstructed out of its materials, precious even in their occa- 
sional mcongniity. 


THE BEGINNINGS OP ENGLISH LITERATURE 

The age in which the “poor preachers” disseminated their opinions was 
an age in which knowledge began to spread, and literature was to some extent 
cultivated. The abstract doctrines of the Lollards had been enforced by the 
satires of “Piers Ploughman” — ^fuU not only of sarcasm and invective, but 
of real poetry. Chaucer had arisen with his various knowledge, his familiarity 
with couiily and with common life, his acquaintance with the writings of 
Dante and Petrarch and the Italian fablers. He gave to his native English 
a copiousness and elegance which it had not previously possessed. He cast 
aside the use of Latin, which limited literature to the few. He brought his 
translations and adaptations within the reach of the many. Prom Boccaccio 
he borrowed his Knight’s Tale, “as olde stories tellin us.” To this romance 
he added vigorous descriptions and graceful fictions which are wanting in 
his model. He invented the English heroic coujilet — the fruitful parent of 
a noble poetical progeny. His Bomaunt of the Rose is of French origin. His 
Troilus and Cresseide, us he tells us, is from “myne auctor Lollius,” an Italian 
of Urbino. His poems contain frequent allusions to the gi’eat Latin writers. 
The House of Fame has not been traced to a distinct ori^n. The CanierJmry 
Tales — ^with their Arabian fiction and philosophy; their reflections of mediasval 
^lendour ajid of mediaeval injustice as exhibited in the Clerk of Oxenford’s 
Tale, which, written by Boccaccio, he learned of Petrarch at Padua; their 
wonderful pictures of English life, so thoroughly founded upon his own genius 
and powers of ohservation— would appar miraculous performances if we wore 
to fall into the common notion that the end of the fourteenth century was an 
ago of ignorance. Ignorance, very gross, no doubt, there was; but the na- 
tional mmd was awake, or such works could never have been produced. Thoy 
were meant to bo popular— and they wore popular. Lhuitod in their circu- 
lation by the necessary expense of their multiplication in manuscript, they 
found their way to the noble’s privy chamlier, the franklin's fireside, and the 
student’s cell. 

Most men, with any j)retensions to knowledge, had some acqpintanco 
ivith the novelties of literature and the current European fables. In the in- 
ventory under the will of a clerk of Bury, in 1370, we find his service-book, a 
law book, a book of statutes, and a book of romances. The passion for fiction 
existed before printing multiplied the possession of worlra of amusement. 
The French romances wore the courtly reading, before Chaucer and Gower 
camo with their more attractive English. Gower, “the moral Gower,” was 
far inferior in genius to Chaucer. In him that ^at attribute of genius, 
humour, was wholly wanting. His Confessio AmanMs, full indeed of affects^- 
tions, the pedantry of lovoj contains many interesting narratives and wise 
disquisitions. The early writers of fiction, without the creative power which 
has made Chaucer universal and enduring, used their stories as the vehicle 
for imparting the most recondite knowle^o— and Gower was of this class. 
But in him wo may trace the laige range of mquiry that belonged to his time, 
destitute of scientific exactness, but leading into wide regions of speculation. 
The demand for poetiw and fiction is strikingly exemplified by an incident 
connected witli Gower’s Confessio Amantis. Richard, the luxurious king, is 
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ill his barge on the Thames. He sees the poet in a boat, and invitmg him to 
come on board desires him to “ book some new thing.'’ 

When Froissart came to England, in 1394, he brought a Fi'euch I’omanco 
to Richard, which he laid ready on the king’s bed. “ When the king opened 
it, it pleased hhn well, for it was fair ailummed and written. Then the kmg 
demanded me whereof it treated, and I showed him how it treated matters of 
love; whereof the king was glad, and looked in it, and read it in many places, 
for he could speak and read French very woll.”«^ Froissart’s commendation 
of the king’s French shows that English was now commonly read and spoken; 
and that Chaucer and Gower had adapted themselves to that change which 
has earned our tongue to the ends of the earth. Upon Wycliffe’s Bible our 
present translation Ls mahily founded. Sir John Mandevillc, in 1356, wrote 
in English his Traveh, so full of apocr)^hal maiwcls. Ti’cvLsa translated the 
Polychrontcon of Higdon in 1385. From him we learn that, at Uic time he 
,wi-otc, gentlemen had '“much left off to have their children taught French.” 
The change had been gradually coming, for John Cornwall, a schoolnuuster, 
in 1356 made his bo 3 ^ translate Latin into Engli.sh. By the end of the four- 
teenth century the English were a nation, in language as well as in luiart.^ 


FLANDERS AND SCOTLAND 

The king, being now (1382) in his sixteenth year, was married to Anne of 
Bohemia, daughter of the late emperor Cliaiies IV, an accomplished and 
excellent princess, who deserved a bettor and a wiser husband. 

At this time there were two popes. Urban VI, an Italian, and Clement VII, 
a Frenchman. France, Scotland, Spain, Sicily, and Cyprus were for Clement; 
England, Flandem, and the rest of Europe for Urban. Tlie Italian pope, 
after looking about for a brave and sure champion, fixed his eyes on the war- 
like bisliop of Norwich, who had so lately distinguished himsedf in the servile 
war of England. At the same time the Flemings, .sorely pressed by the 
French, renewed their applications to England for assistance. After pi'cach- 
ing a sort of crusade, the bishop of Norwich asked in the pope’s name a tenth 
on churcli property, obtained the produce of a fifteenth on lay property, and 
raised a small army, and so passed over the Channel to make war. 

Tlie war in which tliis military churchman engaged presented two aspects : 
under one, it was a sacred crusade for the iiope ; but imder the otlier it was 
a conflict waged in union witli aird for the rights and independence of the 
burghers and conmions of Flanders against the aristocracy. After the mur- 
der of Jacob van Artcvclde, the cause of democracy declined; and thirty-six 
yearn after that event the Flemings were reduced almost to extremities. In 
this state they fixed all their hopes on Van Arteveldo’s son, who had been 
named Philip, after his godmother Philippa, the wife of Edward III. Philip 
van Arteveldc, warned by his father’.s fam, had paased his life in a quiet and 
happy rolircraent ; and m 1381 he was dragged, with liis eyes open to the worst 
consequences, to head the council and lead the armies of the di8]3iritod people. 
For aoout fifteen months, which included the whole of his public life, his 
career was as brilliant as a romance: but in the month of November, 1382, 
he was defeated in the sanguinary battle of Roosobeke, and (in this more fortu- 
nate than his father) was killed by the enemy. After that dreadful defeat, 
the cause of the commons again declined. 

Affairs were in tills state at the arrival of the English force. The bisl^ 
of Norwich led his little army to Gravellnes, which he etonned and took. He 
H. 'W.r--voti. xvnt. 2 X 
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next defeated an army of the count of Flanders, took the town of Dunkirk, 
and occupied the whole coast as far as Sluys; he then marched, with an im- 
petuosity which astonished more regular warriora, to lay siege to Ypres^ where 
he was joined by twenty thousand of the men of Ghent. Meanwhile, the 
count implored the protection of the young king of France, who sent a splendid 
army across the frontier. The bishop made one furious assault; but, on the 
approach of the French, he ran back to the coast. In England his failure 
was attributed to the jealousy of the duke of Lancaster. 

In her jealousy of the powers of his uncles, the princess of Wales had sur- 
rounded her son with ministers and officers who were chiefly men of obscure 
birth. Richard, who lived almost entirely in the society of these individuals, 
contracted an exclusive affection for them, and as soon as he was able he 
began to heap wealth and honours upon them. Hence there arose perpetual 
bickerings between the favourites and the kmg’s uncles. A dark mystery will 
forever hang over most of these transactions. Once the duke of Lancaster 
was obliged to hide himself in Scotland, and he would not retui?! until Richard 
publicly proclaimed his conviction of nis innocence. 

In the month of April of this year, just after the duke had done good ser- 
vice against the Scots, the parliament met at Salisbuiy. One day during the 
session John Latimer, a Cannelite friar, a native of Ireland, gave Richard a 
parchment, containing the particulars of a conspiracy to place the crown on 
the head of his uncle. The king communicated the contents to Lancaster, 
who swore that they were all utterly false, and insisted that his accuser shoidd 
be placed in safe custody to bo examined by the council. The monk was 
accordingly committed to the care of Sir John Holland, the king’s half- 
brother, who is said to have strangled him with his own hands during the 
night. The lord Zouch, whom the friar had named as the author of the 
memorial, declared upon Ms oath that he knew nothing about it, and the 
matter dropped. 

Truces with Scotland were prolonged till the month of May, 1385, when 
the French sent John de Vienne, lord admiral of France, with a thousand 
men-at-arms and 40,000 francs in gold, to induce the Scots to make an inroad 
into England. The French knights soon complained bitterly of the pride of 
the Scots, the poverty of the land, and the lack of amusements. At last the 
French and Scots broke into Northumberland; but Richard, who now 
took the field for the first time, came up from York, and forced them to retire. 
With eighty thousand men, Richai’d crossed the borders, burned Edinbxxrgh, 
Perth, and other towas; but then he was obliged to retreat; for information 
was brought that John de Vienne had crossed the Solway Firth, and was 
besieging Carlisle. The French and Scots marched off by the west, and 
returned towards Edinburgh, boasting that they had done as much mischief 
in England as the En^ish nad done in Scotland. 

Dmring this campaign, the royal quarters were di^aced by a vile murder. 
At York, during the advance. Sir John Holland assassuiated one of the favour- 
ites, and the gnef, shame, and anxiety caused by this event broke the heart 
of his mother, the princess of Wales, who died a few ^ys after. After the 
campaign, the king made great promotions to quiet the jealomsy of his relsr 
tions ; honours fell upon them, but these were notning compared to the honours 
and grants conferred on his own minions. Henry of Bolingbroke, Lancaster’s 
son, was made earl of Derby; the king's undes, the earls of Cambridge and 
Buckingham, were created dukes of York and Gloucester. As Richard had 
no children, he declared that his lawful successor would be Roger, earl of 
March, grandson of Lionel, duke of Clarence. 
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The character of Richard II was now developing itself, and the hopes ex- 
cited by his remarkable presence of mind in confronting the rioters on Black- 
heath were rapidly destroyed. Not that he was wanting in capacity, as has 
been sometimes imagined. For if avc measure intellectual power by the 
greatest exertion it ever displays, rather than by its average results, Richard 
II was a man of considerable talents. He possessed, along with much dis- 
simulation, a decisive promptitude in seizing the critical moment for action. 
Of this guality, besides his celebrated behaviour towards the insurgents, he 
gave striking evidence in several circumstances which we shall have shortly 
to notice. But his ordmary conduct belied the abilities which on those rare 
occasions shone forth, and rendered them ineffectual for his security. Ex- 
treme pride and violence, with an inordinate paidiality for the most wortMess 
favountos, were his predominant characteristics. In the latter quality, and 
in the events of his reign, he forms a pretty exact parallel to Edward If 
Sci’ope, lord chancellor, who had been appointed in parliament and was under- 
stood to bo irremovable witliout its concmrence, lost the great seal for refusing 
to set it to some prodigal grants. Upon a slight quarrel with Archbishop 
Courtenay, the king ortlered his temporalities to bo seized, the execution of 
which Michael de la Pole, liis new chancellorjand a favourite of his own, could 
hardly prevent. This was accompanied with indecent and outrageous ex- 
pressions of anger, unwortliy of his station and of those wliom he insulted.* 

Soon after these events the duke of Lanca.ster w’as enabled to d^art, to 
press his claim to the throne of Castile. A disputed succession in Portugal 
and a war between that coimtry and Spain seemed to open a road for him. 
Tile king was evidently glad to have him out of England. Parliament voted 
supplies : and in the month of July the duke set sail with an army of ten 
thousand men. Lancaster landed at Corunna, opened a road thi-ougn Galicia 
into Portugal, and foimed a junction with the king of that country, who 
married Philippa, the duke’s eldest daughter by his first wife. At first the 
duke was everywhere victorious; but in a second campai^ his army was 
almost annihilated by ilLsease and famine ; and his own declining health forced 
him to retire to Guieimo. In the end, however, he concluded an advantageous 
treaty. Ilis daughter Catherine, the granddaughter of Pedro the Gruel, 
was married to Henry, the heir of the reigning king of Castile : 200,000 crowns 
were paid to the duke lor the exiraisos he had incuiTcd ; and the king of Castile 
agreed to pay 40,000 florins by way of annuity to the duke and duchess of 
Lancaster. The issue of Jolm of Gaunt reigned in Spain for many generations. 

Encouraged by the absence of tiie duke, tlie French determined to invade 
England, and for this purpose upwai'ds of one hundred tliousand men, in- 
cluding nearly all the chivalry of Prance, were encamped in Flanders, and 
an immense fleet lay in tlie iwrt of Sluys ready to carry tl»cm over, diaries VI, 
who determined to take a part in the expedition, went to Sluys, and even 
embarked; but this young king was entirely in the power of his intriguing and 
turbulent uncles, who seem to have determined (not unwisely, perhaps) that 
the expedition should not take place, and in the end the anny was disbanded. 
The fleet was dispersed by a tempest, and many of the ship wore taken by 
the English. 


THB KXN<3 AND QLOUOE18TER 

Richard «unod no increase of comfort by tlie absence of Lancaster, whose 
younger brother, the duke of Gloucester, was far harsher than John oi Gaunt 
had ever been. At the meeting of parliament, Gloucester headed an opposition 
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which (lelermiaecl to drive Richard’s favourites, De la Pole and De Vero, from 
office. They began with Do la Pole, who, after a weak attempt of the king 
to save him, was dismissed. After his expulsion, the commons impeached 
him of high crimes and mlsdomcanoui-s, and he was sentenced to pay a heavy 
fine and to be imprisoned. Gloucester and his party then said that no good 
government could be expected until a permanent council was chosen by par- 
liament — a council like those which had been appointed in the reigns of John, 
Henry III, and Edward II. Richard said he wovild never consent to any such 
measure. The commons then coolly produced the statute by which Edward II 
had been deposed; and one of the lords reminded him that his life would be 
in danger if he persisted in his refusal. Upon this, Richard yielded, and the 
government was substantially vested for a year in the hands of eleven com- 
missioners, bishops and peers, to whom were added the three great officers of the 
crown. At the head of all was placed the king’s uncle Gloucester. 

The king was now twenty years of age, but he was reduced to as mere a 
cipher as when he was but eleven. In the month of August in the following 
year, 1387, acting under the advice of De la Pole and Tresilian, the chirf 
justice, he assembled a cotmcil at Nottingham, and submitted to some of the 
judges the question whether the comnnssion of government appointed by 
parliament, and approved of under his own seal, were legal or illegal. Those 
judges certified under their hands and seals that the commission was illegal, 
and that all those who introduced the measure were liable to capital punish- 
ment. On the 11th of November following, the king, who had returned to 
London, was alarmed by the intelligence that his imcle Gloucester, and the 
earls of Arundel and Nottingham, the constable, admiral, and marshal of 
England, were approaching the capital with forty thousand men. Tlie 
decision of the judges had been kept secret, but one of the number betrayed 
it to a friend of Gloucester. As soon as Richard’s cousin, the earl of Derby, 
Lancaster’s son and heir, learned of the approach of his uncle Gloucester, 
he quitted the court, went to Waltham Cross, and there joined him. The 
members of the council of eleven were there already. 

On Sunday, the 17th of November, the duke entered London with an 
irresistible force, and “appealed” of treason the archbishop of York, De Vere, 
now duke of Ireland, De la Pole, earl of Suffolk, Robert Tresiliaivchief justice, 
and Sir Nicholas Brember, knight, and lord mayor of London. The favourites 
instantly took to flight. De la Pole, the condemned chancellor, who had re- 
turned to court, succeeded in reaching France, where he died soon after; 
De Vere, the duto of Ireland, got to the borders of Wales, where he received 
royal letters, authorising him to raise an army and begin a civil war. He 
collected a few thousand men, but was met near Radcot, and thoroughly 
defeated by Gloucester and Henry of Bolingbroke. He then fled to Ireland, 
and afterwards to Holland, where he died. The archbishop of York was 
seized in the north, but was allowed by the people to escape: he also finished 
Ins days not long after in the humble condition of a parish priest in Flanders. 
After the defeat of his army imder De Vere, Richard lost all heart, and retired 
into the Tower. His unde Gloucester, who believed on pretty good grounds 
tjbw.t the long and the favourites had intended to put him to death, showed 
little mercy. He drove every friend of Richard away from the court, and 
threw some ten or twelve of them into prison. The “ merciless parliament,” 
which met in the beginning of the year 1388, carried out the impeachments. 
The five obnoxious councillors were found guilty of high treason, their property 
was confiscated, and Tresihan and Brember, the mayor, were executed, to the 
joy of the people. 
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The judges who had signed and sealed the answer at Nottingham were 
next impeached. Their only plea was that they had acted under terror 
of the king and the favourites: they were capitally convicted; but the bishops 
interceded in their behalf, and, instead of being sent to the scaffold, they 
were sent into exile for life in Ireland. Blake, however, who had drawn up 
the questions at Nottmgham, was executed, and so was Usk, who had been 
secretly appointed under-sheriff to seize the person of the duke of Gloucester. 
The king’s confessor, who swore that no threats had been used with the judges 
at Nottingham, was also condemned to exile in Ireland. It was hoped that 
the sheddmg of blood would stop here, but such was not the intention of 
Gloucester. After the Easter i‘ecess he impeached four knights, and these 
unfortunate men were all convicted and executed. 

For about twelve inontlis Ricliard left the whole power of government 
m the hands of his micle and of the council or conunission. It was during this 
intei’val that the battle of Otterbum, famous m song under tlie name of Chevy 
Chase, was fought (August 15, 1388) between the Scottish earl Douglas and 
the lord Heiuy Percy, tlie renowned Hotspur [as fully described in the history 
of Scotland]. Douglas was slain, but the English wore in the end driven 
from the field, after botli Hotspur and his brother. Lord Ralph Percy, had 
been taken prisoners. At length Richjird gave a proof of that d(‘cisivo prom] >ti- 
tude wliicli visited his mind at uncertain intervals. In a great council hold in 
the month of May, 1389, he suddenly addresst'd his uncle — “How old do you 
think lam?” “ Your higlmess,” replied Gloucester, “is in your twenty-second 
year.” “ Then,” added tne king, “ I am siuvly of age to manage my own affa irs. 
I have been longer undei' the control of guardians thiui any ward in my do- 
minions. I thank yc, my lords, for your past service's, but I want thorn nt) 
longer.” Before they could recover from tlioh' astonishment ho demanded the 
great seals from the arclibishop, and the keys of the exchequer from tho 
bishop of Hereford; and within a few days he drove Gloucester from the 
council without meeting with any opposition. Tho chieff administration of 
affairs was, however, left to another imdc, the duke of York, and to his cool- 
headed and calculating cousin, Heiuy of Bolingbroko. 

Lancaster returned from the Contment after an absence of more than three 
years, and, from circumstances with winch we are not sufficiently acquainted, 
he became aU at once exceedingly moderate and popular. He conducted 
his brother Gloucester and the nobles of his party to court, where an affecting 
reconciliation took place. Tho duke was rcadmitte<l into tho council; Lan- 
caster was created duke of Aquitaine for life, and intrusto<l with tho lu'go- 
tiation of a peace with Prance. A truce was eonoluflod for foui* years. This 
truce also embraced Scotland, the king of which country, Robert If, had dic'd 
the 19th of April, 1390, leaving the crown to his oldest son John, earl of Cairick, 
who took the name of Robert III. 


THE MUKDEn 01<* CmOtICEHTKR 

After the death of “tho good Queen Anne”— as Richard’s wife hml long 
been called by tho En|d^ people — ^which happened at Shocm, on Wliitsunday 
(1394), the king collected a considerable army) and crossed over to Ireland, 
where the native chiefs had been for some time making heart a^inst the 
En^ish, and where some of the En^ish themselves had revolted. This cam- 

S was a bloodless one: the Irish chiefs submitted; Richarrl entertained 
with great magnificence, knighted some of them, and, after spending a 
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winter in the country and redressmg some abuses, he returned home, and 
was well received by his subjects. 

Although the council was divided on the matter, Richard at last decided 
on contracting a matrimonial alliance with France; and in the month of 
October, 1396, he passed over to the Continent and married Isabella, the 
daughter of Charles VI— a princess who, according to Froissart, was a 
miracle of beauty and of wit, but who was little more than seven yearn old. 
The blessing of a peace, or at least of a truce, for twenty^five yearn, was the 
consequence of tins union, and yet the marriage was decidedly unpopular in 
England. The duke of Gloucester had always opposed il. It is said tliat 
the duke’s declamations were the more vehement, because he suspected what 
would follow to himself ; and it Ls certain that Richard asked assistance from 
Charles to be given in case of need, and that this alliance vith France gave 
him courage to undertake a scheme wliich his deep revenge had nourished for 
many years. The year after his marriage, in the month of J uly, Richard stmek 
his blow with consummate treachery. After entertaining him at dinner, 
in his usual bland manner, he arrested the earl of Wanvick. TSvo days after, 
he induced the primate to bring his brother, the earl of Arundel, to a friendly 
conference; and then Arundel was arrested. lie had tlius got two of his 
victims : to entrap the third, and the greatest of all, he went with a gaj'^ com- 

E any to Pleshey castle, in Essex, where his miclc Gloucester was resicling vdth 
is family. The duke, suspcctuig no mischief, came out to meet the royal 
guest, and, while Ricliard entertained the duchess with friendly discourse, 
Gloucester was seized by the earl mamlial, earned with breathless speed to 
the river, put on board ship, and conveyed to Calais. A few days after, 
Richard went to Notti^ham castle, and there, taking his uncles Lancaster 
and York, and his cousin, Heniy of Bolhigbrokc, by surprise*, ho made them, 
with other noblemen, put tlie.ir seals In a parclimcnt, by which Gloucester, 
Arundel, and Warwick were “appealed” of treason in the same manner that 
they had appealed the king’s favourites ten ycare before. A parliament was 
then summoned to try the throe traitors, for so they were now called by men 
like Henry of Bolingbroke, who Imd been partakers in .dl their acts, and 
by others who had supported them in their boldest measures. 

On the 17th of September, Richard went to parliament with six hundred 
men-at-anns, and a bodyguard of archers. The commons, who had received 
their lesson, began by impeachmg Thomas Arundel, archbishop of Canterbury, 
of high treason. Fearing the pnmate's clo<iuoncc, Richard artfully prevented 
his attending in the lords, and he was, at the king’s will, banished for life. 
On the following day, his brother, the earl of Armulol, was condemned imd 
beheaded on Tower HiU. On the 2l8t of September, a writ was issued to 
the earl marshal, governor of Calais, commanding him to bring the body of 
his prisoner, Rre duke of Gloucester, before the king in parliament. On tho 
24th (and three days were probably then scarcely enough for a king’s mes- 
senger to travel to Calais and back) an answer was loturucd to the lords that 
the earl marshal could not produce the duke, for that he, being in custody in 
the king’s prison in Calais, had died there.*’ 

His body was granted to his widow, to bo inton'ed with the due honours : 
masses were appomted to bo performed for his soul; and the parliament 
seems to have been contented with an account of his death, more summar;:i|' and 
vague than would have been required in tho case of the humblest subject.® 
“As I was informed,” says Froissart, “when he had dined, and was about to 
have washen his hands, there came into the chamber four men, and cast 
suddenly a towel about the duke’s neck, and drew so sore that he fell to the 
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earth, and so they strangled him, and closed his eyes; and when he was dead 
they despoiled him, and oare him to his bed, and laid him betvs'een the sheets 
naked, and then they issued out of the chamber into the hall, and said openly 
how a palsy had taken the duke of Gloucester, and so he died. These words 
were abroad in the town of Calais • some believed them, some not.” 

The lords appellants demanded judgment; the commons seconded their 
demand, and the dead duke was declared to be a traitor, and all his property 
was confiscated to the king. On the next day a document purijorting to be 
Gloucester’s confession, tiucen by Sir William Rickhill, one of the justices 
who had been sent over to Calais m the preceding month for that sole purpose, 
as w’as pretended, was produced and read m parliament.^ On the 28th, 
Gloucester’s friend, tlio earl of Warwick, was brought before the bar of the 
house • the carl pleaded guilty, but his sentence was commuted into perpetual 
imprisonment in the Lslo of Man. In passing sentence on these nobles, there 
were many who condemned them.sclves. After their recent experience of 
the king, nothuig but fatuity could make them repose confidence in any of 
his assurances, or in the steadiness of parliament; liut, for want of any better 
security, they extracted from Richiud a declaration of their own innocence 
in regard to all past transactions. This declaration was made in full parlia- 
ment. After this the king, who was very fond of high-sounding titles, made 
several promotions of his nobles. Among those, his cousin Henry Bolingbrokc 
was created duke of Hereford. 


hich.\bd’s misrule and deposition 

Gloucester’s “ merciless ” parliament of 1388 had taken an oath that nothing 
there passed into law should be changcfl or abrogat.cd ; and now the vary same 
men, with a few exceptions, took the same oath to the doclsioiis of the present 
parliament, which undid all that was then done. The answers of the judges 
to the questions put at Nottingham, which had then been punished as acts 
of high treason, wore now pronounced to be just and l<»gal. It was declared 
high treason to attempt to repeal or overturn any judgment now passed; 
and tlio issue male of all the persons who had been condemned were declared 
forever incapable of .sitting in parliament or holding office in council. “These 
violent ordinances, as if the precedent they were then overturning had not 
shielded itself with the same sanction, were sworn to by parliament upon the 
cross of Canterbury, and confirmed b;y a national oath, with the penalty of 
excommunication denounced against its infringers.” 

Before this obsequious parliament separated, it set the dangerous pi'c- 
cedent of granting the king a subsidy, for life, upon wool; and a commission 
was granted for twelve peers and six commoners to sit after the dissolution, 
and examine and determine certain matters as to them should seem best. 
These eighteen commissioners usurped the entire rights of the legislature: 
they imposed a perpetual oath on prelates and lords, to be taken before obtain- 
ing possession of their estates, that they would maintain the statutes and 
ordinances made by this parliament, or afterwards by the lords and knights 
having power committed to them by the same; and they declared it to be 

‘Rickhill saw the duke alive at Calais on the 7th of Boptembor. The real object of his 
mismon and tlie real circumstances of Oluucester’s death are involved in a never 

likdy to be eleared up. But it seems that the universal improedon, not only in Engfand but 
also on the Continent, was correct, and that he was secretly murderM,and in a manner not to 
disfigure the corpse, which was aJCterwaids delit'orod to his family. 
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high treason to disobey any of their ordinances. Thus, with the vote of a 
revenue for life, and with the power of parliament notoriously usurped 
by a junto of his creatures, Richard became as absolute as he could 
wish. “ In those days,” says Froissart, “ there was none so great in England 
that durst speak against anything that the king did. He had a comcil smtable 
to his fancies, who exhorted him to do what he list: he kept in his w^es ten 
thousand archers, who watched over him day and n^ht.” This high and 
absolute bearing was, however, of short duration. The people were soon 
disgusted with Richard, who appeared only to crave power and money that 

he might lavish them on his minions, 
and indulge himself in an indolent and 
luxurious life. 

A general munnur was soon raised 
against the late parliament: people 
said that it had not been freely chosen; 
tliat it had with bad faitli and bar- 
barity revoked former pardons and 
connived at illegal exactions; that it 
liad been a party to the shameful im- 
pxmity of the murderers of Gloucester; 
and tliat it had assisted the king in 
destroying the liberties of the kingdom. 
Mattel's were approaching this state 
when the mutual distrusts of two great 
noblemen, and the fears they both 
entertained of the cunning and vin- 
dictive spii'it of the king, hurried on 
tlie catastrophe. Henry of Boling- 
broke, now duko of Hereford, and 
Mowbray, now duke of Norfolk, were 
the only two that remained of the five 
appellants of 1386. To all outward 
appearance they enjoyed the favour 
and confidence of the king; but they 
both knew that their original sin had 
never been forgiven. The duke of 
Norfolk scorns to have been the more 
alarmed or the more communicative of the two. Overtaking the duke of 
Hereford, who was riding on the road between Windsor and London in 
the month of DecemboTj dui'ing the recess of parliament, Mowbray said, 
“Wo are about to be ruined.” Henry of Bolingbroke asked, “For what?” 
and Mowbray said, “For the affair of Radeot bridge.” “How can that bo 
after this pardon and declaration in parliament?” “He will annul that 
pardon,” said Mowbray, “and our fate will be like that of others before us.” 
And then he wont on to assure Hereford that there was no trust to be put in 
Richard’s promises or oathsj or demonstrations of affection; and that he knew 
of a certainty that ho and his minions were then compassing the deaths of the 
dukes of Lancaster, Hereford, Aunuile, and Exeter, the marquis of Dorset, 
and of himself. Henry then said, “If such be the case, wo can never trust 
them” ; to which Mowbray rejoined, “So it is, and though they may not lie able 
to do it now, they will contrive to destroy us in our houses ton years hence.” 

This reim, as abounding in dark and treacherous transactions, is rich in 
historical doubts. It is not clear how this conversation was reported to 
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Riclwd, but the damning suspicion rests upon Henry of Bolingbroke.' When 
parliament met after the recess, in the month of January, 1398, Hereford was' 
called upon by the king to relate what had passed between the duke of Norfolk 
and himseK ; and then Hereford rose and presented in writing the whole of 
the conversation. Norfolk did not attend in parliament, but he surrendered 
on proclamation, called Henry of Lancaster a liar and false traitor, and threw 
down his gauntlet. Richard ordered both pai'ties into custody, and instead 
of submitting the case to parliament, referred it to a court of chivalry, which, 
after many delays, awarded that wager of battle should be joined at Coventry, 
on the 16th of September. 

As the time approached, Ricliard was heai’d to saj’', “Now I shall have 
peace from hcncefoiward”; but, on the appointed day, w’hen the combatants 
were in the lists, and had couched their lances, throwing down his warder 
between them he took the battle into his own hands. After consulting with 
the committee of parliament — the bsusc eighteen — to the bewildemient of all 
men, he coudenmed Hereford to banishment for ten yc'ars and Norfolk for 
life. Hereford went no further than France; Norfolk made a pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem, and not long after died broken-hearted at Venice. On the death of 
the duke of Lancaster, which happened alx)ut three months after the exile of 
his son Hereford, Richard seized his immense estates and kept them, not- 
withstantling his having, before Hereford’s departure out of England, panted 
him letters-patent, permitting him to appoint attorneys to represent him and 
take possession of his lawful inheritance. But now there was no law in the land 
except what proceeded from the will of Richard, who, after ridding himself, 
as he fancied forever, of the two great peers, set no limits to his despotism. 

He raised money by forced loans; he coerced the judges, and in order to 
obtain fines ho outlawed seventeen counties by one stroke of the pen, alleging 
that they had favoured his enemies in the affair of Radcot brwlge. He was 
told by some friends that the country was in a ferment, and that plots and 
couspiracies wore forming jigairist him; but the infatuated man chose this very 
moment for leaving hlnghuid. In the end of the month of May, 1399, he sailed 
from Milford Haven with a splendid fleet.. He took the field against the Irish 
on the 20th of June; and a fortnight after, his cousin, the dulcc of Hereford, 
landed at Ravenspur in Yorksldre. Tlie duke had not escaped from France 
without diflSiculty, and all the retinue he brought with him consisted of the 
exiled archbishop of Canterbury, the son of the late carl of Arundd, fifteen 
knights and mon-at-avms, and a few servants. 

But the wily Henry was strong in the affections of the people : and both 
he and the archbishop had many personal Mends among the nobles. As 
soon as he lauded, ho was joined by the earls of Northumberland and Wost- 
moroland ; and as he declared that ho came only for the estates belonging to 
Ms father, he was speedily reinforced by many who did not foresee and who, 
at that stage, would not liavo approved his full and daring scheme. He 
inarched with rajndity towar<ls the capital, and arrived there at the head of 
sixty thousand men. His undo, the duke of York, quitted the city before 
his approach, and, as rMcni of the kingdom during Richard’s absence, raised 
the royal standard at St. Albans. The Londoners received Hereford as a 
deliverer. A general panic prevailed among the creatures of Richard, some 
of whom shut themselves up in Bristol castle. The duke of York, with such 
forces as ho could ooUoct, moved towards the west, there to await the arrival 
of Richard, 

After staying a few days in London, Henry marched in the same direction, 
and so rapid was his course that he reached the Severn on the same day as 
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the regent. The duke of York had discovered before this that he could place 
no reliance on his troops : and probably his resentment for the murder of his 
brother Gloucester was greater than his affection for his nephew Richard. 
Henry of Bolingbroke was also his nephew, and when he agreed to meet that 
master-mind in a secret conference, the effect was inevitable. York Joined 
his forces to those of Henry, and helped him to take Bristol castle. Three 
members of the standing committee of eighteen, the earl of Wiltshire, Bussy, 
and Green, were found in the castle, and executed without trial. Hemy 
then marched towards Chester, but York stopped at Bristol.* 

For three critical weeks Richard remained in Ireland, ignorant of the 
extraordinary revolution which had destroyed his authority at home. The 
tidings overwhelmed him. But it was resolved that Lord Salisbury should 
repair forthwith to North Wales, while the king should make the necessaiy 

S arations for disembarking at Milford Haveu. He lingered, however, in 
nd eighteen days longer. Dm’ing this interval Salisbury was deserted 
by his disheartened and impatient followers. Richard, on landing, went 
in disguise to Conway, to concert measui'os with his general, whom, however, 
he found with only a few faithful followers, who had thrown themselves into 
the noble castle there. Meanwhile the leaders of the array at Milford Haven, 
influenced by despondency and probably by drsaffcction, disbanded their 
troops. Thomas Percy, earl of Worcester, tlic lord steward, broke his white 
staff, as a token that all authority derived from Riclmrd’s commission had 
expired. 

At the same time the king, learning the decisive events at Bristol and the 
surrender of all the fortresses on the Scottish frontier to Henry, shut himself 
up in Conway castle. It became Hemy’s policy to show a semblance of 
negotiation, to lui'e Richard from his fastness. The carl of Northumberland 
accordingly was despatched with a thousand men, secretly posted at some 
distance, tiiat their appearance might not alarm the fugitive monarch. North- 
umberland represented that Henry would be content with a free parliament, 
pardon, and restoration of inheritance, together with the hereditary office 
of chief justiciary for himself, and condign punislmient on the murderers of 
Gloucesterj and aU their aiders and abettors. After solenm assurances of 
safety, ratified by Northumberland’s oatli, Richard consented to accompany 
that nobleman to an interview with Lancaster. On his journey, however, he 
suddenly caught a glance of the soldiers placed in ambush on tlie road. Ho 
expostulated. Northumberland told him it was only a guard of honour. 
The king claimed his liberty. Percy, now his confessed gaoler, avowed that 
the king was his prisoner. At the interview, Lancaster entered the apart- 
ment uncovered, bemling his knee for the last time to his royal captive. 
“Fair cousin of Lancaster,” said Ricliard, imcovering himself, “you are 
welcome!” “My lord,” answered Henry, “I am come before my time; 
but your people complain that they have been governed too rigorously for 
twenty years. If it please God, I will help you to govern them better.” 
“Fair cousin/’ replied tlio other, for the last time performing the part of 
king, “since it pleaseth you, it pleaseth me well.” He was brought prisoner 
to Chester, where he was made to issue a proclamation for preserving the 
peace, and writs for calling together a parliament. On his arrival in London, 
he was lodged for one night in his palace, but on the next he was removed to 
the Tower, there to continue a close prisoner until parliament should pronounce 
judment in his case. 

The revolution which followed, though accomplished by a national revolt 
against miamle, becomes, nevertheless, a memorable event m English const!- 
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lutionaJ histon-, and a satisfactory proof of the opmiou of the nation’s ances- 
tors respecting their government, from the elaborah; care which they employed 
hi clothing their proceeduigs with constitutional forms, and m legulating, by 
the principles of law, acts which are the least subject to its ordinary jurisdiction. 

On an appointed day a deputation of lords and commons, consisting of an 
archbishop,^ the earls of Northumberland and Westmoreland, Thymhig and 
Markhain, justices, Stowe and Burbage, doctors of laws, with many other 
ecclesiastics and laymen, waited ou the king; and, having rcmuided him of 
his declaration in Conway castle of his unfitness for government imd readiness 
to resign, proceeded to request that he would embody this in a legal form. 
He accordhigly reiwl aloud, say the reporters, "with a cheerful countenance,” 
a renunciation of the crown, absolvuig all his subjects from homage and 
fealty: "1 confes.s, recogni.so, and from certain knowledge conscientiously de- 
clare that I consider myself to have Ix-eu and to be insufficient for the govern- 
ment of this kingdom, and for my notorious demc'rits not undeserving of 
deposition.” II(! added that, if ho had had the power to nominate a succes- 
sor, he sliould have placed liis cousin Hemy, duke of Lancaster, on the 
tlironc. 

Not willing, however, to rest the legitimacy of the revolution upon a com- 
pulsory resignation, the estates of parliament assembled in Westminster hall, 
where the above acknowledgment and renunciation, having been read over in 
English and in Latin, was once more ratified by the lords and commons, 
amidst tlic applauses of the multitude assembhid iii that great hall. Still 
further to show them the deep foundations of national right, they received 
tliirty-two articles of imixiaclnnent agaimst tlie king; and having luianiinously 
convicted him of the chargfts, which contain a recital of the piincipal actj< of 
Ills reign, they then proceediid, "out of superabimdiuit caution,” to add a 
formal dejiosition to the ajijmrently voluntary alidicatioii. In all these bold 
measure.^ tlioy rigorously observed the usage of parliament and the hniimlitics 
of law.fi 

The account given by certain historians of Hicliard’s (iscape into Scotland, 
whore he is said to have resideil twenty years, requires a short statement of 
reasons for adhering to the common narrative. TIioso reasons are as follows : 
(1) A long-continued fraud of iJiLs sort Ls with difficulty supposablo, even in 
the case of a prince known only in his infancy within tne narrow circle of a 
court, luid produced to thit public after an interval of many years. But what 
room for doubt could have existed respecting Richard at trie time of his <lcpo- 
sition, after a reign of twenty-two years, in which his reign was perfectly 
known to the nobility and poojilc of i’rauw', Scotland, and Ireland, as well as 
England 1 (2) The rlcelaration of Scrope, archbishop of York, that Richard 
had been put to death at Pontefraetj published within a few miles of the place, 
and within about two years of the time, is evidence which, being then uncon- 
tradictod, is to us of the highest order. (3) The government of Scotland sup- 
ported the revolts of tlio Porcys and Owen Olendower. Could that govern- 
ment have omitted all mention in thdr public acts of tlieir l>oing the friends 
and allioH of the lawful king of Englaucl? (4) The carl of Nortlnmiborland, 
who was beheaded in 1400, took refuge in Scotland, and was long sheltered 
there. Is it credible that he should not have ascertained beyond all doubt 
whether his late, master was alive in that country? (5) Isabella of France, 
who had been affianced to Richard in her infancy, married Charles, duke of 
Orletais, in 1406, and died in chUdbod in 1409— -a tolerable presumption that 
her family had sufficient assurance of Richard’s death, twelve years before the 
time assigned for it by the Scotdi tradition. 
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No doubt cau be entertained that Richard was at first believed to be 
alive in Scolland. That a man who was called Richard was represented as 
living there at the accession of Henry VI is apparent from Rymer. That he 
originally personated the king of that name, and deceived some persons, is 
also probable. But, besides other difficulties, it may be concluded— from 
the total absence of minute and circumstantim statement of the manner of 
escape, of the place of residence, and of all other smaller facts, of which there 
could not fail to be some remaining intimation if the person were the true 
Richard— that he was soon detected, though the name or nickname of King 
Richard may have afterwards been applied to him.® Freeman* believes that 
there is no jxist ground for doubting that Richard either died or was mirrdered 
soon after the Welsh revolt of 1400. The appearance of a pretender who was 
made use of by both Scotch and French enemies was the almost inevitable 
sequence of every disputed succession." 


henry’s claim to Tins THRONE 

On the second day after Ricliard’s deposition the duke of Lancaster was 
placed in his seat at the head of the nobility, but the throne was vacant. At 
the moment, however, of the sentence of deposition, the duke of Lancaster 
had claimed the throne, that no violence might bo done to the startling meta- 
phor of an immortal king ; by which English laws express the simple fact that, 
when the supreme authority is extinguished by the death of one man, the law 
makes provision for its instantaneous revival in tlie person of another. Ihe 
claim of Henry was framed so as to include a false assertion of hereditary 
right, without surrendering its true foundation in the consent of parliament 
and the misgovemment of his predecessor. “ In the name of God the Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost, I, Hcniy of Lancaster, challenge this realm of England, 
because I am descended by right line of blood from the good lord King Henry 
HI. The which realm was on the point to be undone for default of govern- 
ment, and undoing of the good laws.” The new king was then seated on 
the tni’one.* 

Henry’s challenge by descent from Henry HI was shrouded in purposed 
vagueness. He was, through his mother, the direct representative of Ed- 
mund, earl of Lancaster, the second son of Henry III, who accorrling to an 
absurd rumour was really his eldest son. Henry’s vague words might bo 
taken as meaning only that he was the next to the crown in male succession. 
But that any claim of the kind should have been thought of when Henry had 
a TOrfectly good right by parliamentary election, shows how the ancient right 
of the nation freely to choose its sovereign was gradually dying out.* 

It seems unaccountable that, in a country where the government was 
established on the basis of such a deposition, it should ever have been thought 
doubtful whether political power was held in trust or as property. No con- 
fusion could well nave arisen if the moral character of this revolution had 
been carefully distinguished from its constitutional principles. To tiy the 
latter, we must suppose, for the sake of argument, the truth of the matters 
charged against the king. It is only thus that wo can try its legitimacy, or 
ascertain from it the constitutional opinion of the fourteenth century. If it 
had been unsuspected of ambition, if no crime had subsequently tarnished its 
fame, its justice at least must have been unanimously owned. However wise 
or convenient it may bo to exempt kings from criminal proceedings, which 
generally shake society to its centre without the likelihood of their being ever 
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conducted witli calmness and iinmrtialhy, il cannot be imagined that an 
inferior criminality in the acts of kings foims any part of the reason for ex- 
empting them from animadversion. A royal conspiracy against the liberty of 
the people is at least as heinous an offence as a conspiracy of subjects against 
the authority of their sovereign. Of such a conspiracy there is no pretence 
for acquitting Richard; nor can it be doubted that he united an irascible 
temper with deep, lasting, and watchful revenge. These dark qualities are 
odiously blended in his character with the lighter 
defects and better humoured vices, and seived in 
orduiary times to hide the infernal disposition 
which broke out as soon as an opportunity of re- 
venge presented itself. [Richarers character, in- 
deed, IS a strange combination of strength and 
weakness, courage and irresolution, mdolcnce and 
energy. His protection of Wycliffe and encourag(>- 
ment of Chaucer are in marked contrast to other 
acts of his earner.] 

Tlie contests for the crown which agitated 
England during the fifteenth century cannot be 
easily rendered intelligible, without premising a 
short sketch of the state of the royal family at the 
deposition of Richard. That prince left no issue 
by his first queen, Anne of Luxemburg, and the ex- 
treme childhood of the infant princess of France to 
whom he was affianced liad not allowed him to 
complete his nuptials. Had the crown followed the 
course of hereditary succession, it would have de- 
volved on the posterity of Lionel, duke of Clarence, 
the second son of Edward III. By the decease of 
the latter without Issue male, his possessions and 
pretensions fell to his daughter Philippa, who, by a 
singular combination of circumstances, had married 
Roger Mortimer, carl of March, the male ropreson- Tewoss- 

tative of the powerful Ijaron who had been attainted bury 

and executed for the murder of Edward II. The (Late fourteenth century) 
son of that powerful delinquent had been restored 
to his honours and estates at an advanced period in the reign of Edward HI, 
long after the violence of his fatlicr and brother's enemies had subsided. 
Edmund, his grandson, had espoused Philippa of Clarence. Roger Morti- 
mer, the fourth in descent from the regicide, had been lord lieutenant of 
Ireland, and considered, or, according to some writers, declared to be heir 
of the crown in the early part of Richard's re^. 

Edmund Mortimer, earl of March, in whom the hereditary claim to the 
crown was vested at the deposition of Richard, was then a boy of only ton 
years of ago. Educated from childhood in a mild and honourable prison at 
Windsor, he faithfully served the Lancastrian princes till his death, which 
took place in the third year of Henry VI. Dying without issue, the preten- 
sions to the crown whicfi he inhoritea through the duke of Clarence devolved 
on his sister Anno Mortimer, who espousea Richard of York, earl of Cam- 
bridge, the grandson of Edward III by his fourth son Edmund of Langley, 
duke of York. But it is obvious from the above brief pedigree that during 
the life of Mortimer, who died in 1425, no pretension to the crown had accrued 
to any branch of the house of York.* 
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CONSTITUTIONAI/ GROWTH IN THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY 

The period of the Hundred Years’ War was the time in which what we 
may call the growth of England came to an end. The nation in its later shape 
was fully formed at the end of the thirteenth century. The changes in later 
times have been great and important ; but they have been changes of detail. 
In the thirteenth centuiy it was still by no means clear what was to be the 

final shape of English institution^ what 
was to be the final position of the English 
people at home and abroad. In the fif- 
tcentli century all this had been ted. 
The coMtitution, the laws, the language, 
the national character of Englishmen had 
all taken a shape from which in their main 
points they were never again to change. 
Up to this lime the history of the nation 
has been tlie record of its growth ; our study 
ha.s had somewhat of a physical character. 
From this time our history ceases to be the 
record of the growth of a nation; it becomes 
the record of the acts of a nation after it 
has taken its final shape. 

In a specially constitutional aspect, the 
reign of Edward III is hardly less important 
tlxan the reign of Edward I. But its im- 
portance is of a different kind. The earlier 
reign fixed the constitution of parliament; 
it decreed that in an English parliament 
C(n'tain elements should always be present. 
It laid down as a matter of broad principle 
what the essential powers of parliament 
were. In the later reign, the essential ele- 
ments of parliament finally aiTanged them- 
selves in their several places and relations 
to one another. Tlie powers, rights, and 
privileges of each element in the state, and the exact manner of exercising 
tliem, were now fixed and defined. The commons were now fully established 
as an essential element in parliament. It was further established that prel- 
ates, earls, and barons were to form one body, that knights, citizens, and 
burgesses were to form another. That is to say, as the attempt to make 
the clergy act as a parliamentary estate came to nothing, parliament now 
definitely took its modem form of an assembly of two nouses, lords and 
commons. 



Fouhtbenth Century Doorway 


POWERS OP PJULUMBNT 

A statute of Edward II in ! 322 distinctly asserted the right of the commons 
to a share in all acts which touched the general welfare of me kingdom. But 
a distinction was for a long time drawn between the older and the newer 
element in the assembly. Iiur a long time tiie doctrine was that the commons 
petitioned, and that their petitions were granted by the king with the assent of 
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the lords. This position of the commons as a petitioning body is of the deepest 
importance, and looks both forwards and backwards. Looking backwards, 
it was an almost necessary result of the way in which parliament had grown 
up. The lords were and the commons were not representatives by direct 
succession of the ancient sovereign assemblies of the land. It was for them 
by immemorial right to advise the king and to consent to his acts. The com- 
mons had been called into being alongside of them; they had no such tradi- 
tional powers ; they could win them only step by step. Looking forwards, 
the position of the commons as a petitioning body was a source of immediate 
weakness and of final strength. For a while they simply petitioned ; not only 
might their petitions be refused, but, if they were granted, they had no control 
over the shape in which they were granted. If the king granted a petition 
which involved any change in the law, it ■was by royal officers that the petition 
was put into the foim of a statute after the representatives of the commons 
had gone back to their homos. Such a iiracticc gave opportunity for many 
tricks. It was a frequent subject of complaint that the petitions which were 
said to be wanted, and the statutes which were enacted in answer to them, 
were somettiing quite different from what the commons had really asked for. 

As long as the commons were mere petitioners at whose request a law 
was enacted, it might be held that the king was equally able to enact at the 
request of some other pe titioning body. Thus we still find statutes sometimes 
enacted without the petition of the commons — sometimes, for instance, at the 
petition of the clergy. So again this same position of the commons as a peti- 
tioning body led to one distinction between them and the lords which has 
gone on to our own times — in one chief function of the ancient assemblies the 
commons never obtained a direct share. Parliament, like those ancient as- 
semblies, has always been thehighe.«it court of jastice. But its strictly judicial 
powers have always been exercised by the lords only. T1 le commons, by virtue 
of their petitioning power, have become denouncers ami accusers; but they 
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have never become judges. By virtue of their petitioning power, they b^n, 
as early as the reign of Edward III, to denounce the ministers of the king, and 
to demand their dismissal. In the Good Parliament of 137d, and again m the 
parliament of Richard, ten years later, this power grows into a regular im- 
peachment of the “ ■ 

before the lords as; 


?nara, wu years wis puwur ki uwo luvv » jtcguim 

! offenders, which is brought by the commons as accusers 
1 ju(Iges. Whenever the commons have taken part in action 
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which was practically judicial it has always been under some other fonu. 
They have exercised a somewhat arbitrary and anomalous authority in 
defence of their own privileges. They have passed bills of attainder and bills 
of pains and penalties ; but these take the form of legislative acts. Strictly 
judicial functions like those of the lords they have never claimed. 

One effect of the gi-owth of the commons was to give a more definite 
position to the lords. As long as there was only one body, and that a fluc- 
tuating body, membership of the assembly could not be looked on as conferring 
any definite status. None but the bishops and earls had any imdoubted 
personal claim. Some abbots, some barons wore always summoned; but 
for a long time they were not always the same abbots or the same barons. 
So long as this state of things lasted no definite line could be drawn between 
those who were members of the assembly and those who were not. It was 
only when a new body arose by the side of the old one, a body which con- 
fessedly represented all persons who liad no place in the older body, that 
membership of the elder body became a definite personal privilege. 


THE ROYAL PREROGATIVE 

As the growth of the commons at once raised and defined the position of 
the lords, so the general growth of the power of parliament at once defined 
and by defining strengthened the king’,s prerogative. It now became a 
questio]^. what acts were lawful to the kin^ without the consent of parliament, 
and what acts needed that consent. It is clear that, whenever prerogative 
was defined, it was at once limited and strengthened. But the very strength- 
ening was of the nature of a limitation. A power which was directly or 
indirectly bestowed by parliament ceased to be a power inherent in the crown. 
The struggle was, therefore, a hard one. The kings strove to hold their 
ground at every point, and to escape from the fetters which the nation strove 
to lay upon them. When the commons tried to make the king dismiss evil 
councillors or moderate the expenses of his household, when they tried to 
regulate the oppressive right of puiweyance, the king was apt to find a loop- 
hde in some protest or reservation or saving clause. So the kings strove 
to keep the power of arbitrary taxation in their own hands, by drawing dis- 
tinctions between customs and other sources of revenue. ^ they strove to 
keep the power of legislation without the coasent of parliament, by drawing a 
distinction between statutes and ordinances, and by pretending to a right to 
suspend the operation of statutes. The greater and the smaller council were 
alike fragments of the national assembly, and both alike derived their special 
shape from the practice of personal summons. If one body so formed had the 
right of legislation, it might be argued that the other body so formed had it also. 
So again, as the commons grew, the fonn of their petitions, pra3dng that such 
and such an enactment might be made by the king with the consent of the 
lords, seemed to recognise the king as the only real lawgiver. It might 
suggest the thought that he could, if he would, exorcise his legislative powers, 
even though the commons did not petition, and though the lords did not 
assent. A crowd of loop-holes were thus opened for irregular doings of all 
kinds : for attempts on tho part of the kings to evade every constitutional 
fetter; for attempts to reign without parliaments, to impose taxes by their 
own authority, or to l^slate with the consent omy of their own council, or 
of some other body other than a regular parliament. By the end of tho 
fourteenth century we may say that the constitution and the powers of parliar 
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mciit were, as far as the letter of the law went, much the same as they are 
now. But it took three hundred years more to secure the observance of the 
letter of the law. 

WAR. I'EACE, AND THE BUCCEhSION 

In those days a power was cither exercised directly or it was not exercised 
at all. Thus one moat important power which was ficely exercised by our 
most ancient a.ssemblies, but which modorii parliaments shrink from directly 
exorcising — the power of making peace and war — was in the fourteenth cen- 
tury in a vcjry irregular state. Sometimes parliament claims a voice in such 
mutters ; sometimes thci king .s(‘ems to thrust a control over them on an un- 
willing i)arliamcnt. That is to say, the kings wished to make parliament 
.share the responsibility of their acts. A piirliumont could hardly refuse 
to .support the king in a war which it liad itself approved. The wars of Ed- 
ward III, and his constant calls for money, matle frcsiuent pailiamonts needful. 
I’erhaiis no other seric.s of ovcaits in English history did so much to strengthen 
and define ov(>ry parliamentary power. 

But it was mainly by the petitioning position of the commons that all 
[lower has thus been drawn into tlio hands of parliament. Any matter might 
bec.omc the subject of a [lotitiou of the commons. It followed that, as their 
petitions gradually grew into demands which could not he resisted, every^ 
matter might become the subject of legislation by the commons. In their 
[losition as petitioners lay their .strength. They only petitioned, whilst the 
king e.iiacted and the lords assented. But the humhkir position gave them 
the fimt word. The enacting power of the king grailually came to be a more 
power of refusing to <*nact, a power which has long ceasijd to be exercised. 
T’lie humbl(‘. p<dition('r.s came to lie the proposes of everything, and so to be 
the master.s of everything. They had the privilege of the jiraroffativa Iribm. 

I'hn ]K)W('r of parliament to settle l.he succession to the crown — that is, 
the luiciont right of election, in another shape, comes more largely into play 
at a lahtr jxiriod. Wo have, however, one of the great(!st instanees of its 
ex(!rcis(‘ in the deposition of EichanI ami the sotthunent of the crown on 
Henry IV and his heirs. And twelve years before the ancient doctrine was 
carried out in i)rae(,ice, it wms solemnly declared by Bishop Arundel and 
Thomas, duke f)f (Ihiucester, sjiouking in the nanui of parliament, tliat, by an 
ttiici(!nt statute, parliament, with <.he common cons«>nt of the nat.ion, had a 
rigid to depose a king who failed to govern ac<*.ording to the laws and by the 
advice of his ptsers, and to call to the throne some other member of the royal 
family in his stead. Most certainly there never was such a statute in th(» 
fonii of a statu Us; but the <loctrino simply cxpn'aswl the immemorial prin- 
ciple on which the nation had always actwl wiienever it was lusoilful. And 
the staLement that there was a statute to that effect was [lerhaps simply an 
instance of the growtli of the dootrines of the professional lawyers. Men wore 
liftgiiming to forget that the earliest written law was nothing more than 
immemorial custom committed to writing. They were bef^uming to think that, 
wherever tluM’e was law or ovrai custom, it mast havti had its Ixigiuninginflonie 
written even if forgotten onactmout. 

The [wwers of parliament in this ago, ami the external influences under 
which ptrliaments acted, cannot be better illustrated than by a comparison 
of the last two parliaments of Edward III. Tho parliament of 1376, which 
lived in men’s memories by tho name of tho Good Parliament, had the full 
support of the prince of Wales. It was able to overthrow the king’s ministers, 
u. w.— voi. xvni. 2 ti. 
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to remove his favourite, Alice Ferrers, from court, and to encumber him with 
a coimcil. A crowd of petitions of vaiious kinds were presented, some of 
them insisting on freedom of election. The houses separated , the prmcc died ; 
all the acts of the parliament were set at nought; most of them were reversed 
by a packed parliament the next year. Yet even this packed parliament 
established some wholesome doctrines, and amongst others enacted that no 
statute should be made at the petition of the clergy without the consent of 
the commons. Tlie same alternation of reforming and reactionary parlia- 
ments is found under Richard II. There is no surer witness to the importance 
of any assembly, or other institution, than the fact that the ruling powers 
find it convenient to corrupt or pervert it.^ 





CHAPTER XIV 


HENRY IV AND IIIONJIY V 

fl31)9-n22 Ai).] 

Tiie claim to tho crown which Iloury of LaucaHter made “ in his mother 
tonj'uc,” was a wcjU coasidorod form of words. Tiic averment that “the 
realm was on the point to be undone for default of government and luidoing 
of the good laws,” was the true foundation of th<‘ dejmsitiou which the pailia- 
ment had pronounced upon Richard. Bui. the legal a<lvisers (»f Henry took 
care to iiitroduec a stahiinent of herediUiry right. Ihs took the same great 
s«‘al as Ricliard, witli tbe single alteration of th(> name on the leg(!nd. The 
badges of 1.h(i house of Lan(*j«st.er — the crowned and chained anteIoj>e, the 
swan, the red rose, and the columbine — decorate th<* illnminat(*d manuscripts 
of tlie f/aiKHistrian jKirwxl. The claim of Henry was equivoe-ally put. Jtichard 
b(‘ing df'petsod, Henry wiw not the ju'xt in the liia* of inheritance as tlie grand- 
son of Edward III, The posterity of Liorw'!, duke of (Huronce, tlus second 
son of JCdward HI, liad a prior claim to that of the heir of John of (Jaunt, 
tlu! third son. 

At tlu* time of Richard's (le])<)sitiou, the Iwu’edlUiry claim of tlie Clarence 
branch was vested in Edmtmil Mortimer, isarl of March, who was the grandson 
of Philippa, the daughtor of Lionel. Hut he wjw only tm yearn of ag<}. In 
tlu* s(‘rmon which the archbishop of Canterbury preached when the, parlia- 
ment (l(‘iw.s(«l Richard and chose Ilemy, lus tooK. for his text, “A man shall 
/•eign over my jieople” ; and h(5 descanted on tlui tlienu} that when the King of 
kings threuteiK'd his people, he said, “ 1 will makis childntn to rule ovtsr them.” 
Nothing (iouhl mor<( distinctly point to the young earl of March, The claim by 
bltuxl from " tlu) gfxxl king 1 lenry Til,” would havti stood IRmry of Lauca.ster 
in little avail, htwl ho not hetm known as a ntiui of vigour and ability, at tlie 
head of a powerful army, supported by the chief nobles, tlus favourite of the 
people. Edmund Mortimer, set aside by the revolution of HiSf), died without 
issue in 1 424 , He liad a sister, Anne, who married the second son of Edmund 
Langley, duke of York ; and in her son arose tho pretension to the crown of 
the house of York, Tho chronicler, Han,t quaintly but most justly said, 
“What misery, what murder, and what oxecnible plagues this famous r^iou 
hath suffered by the division and dissension of the renowned bouses of t.jan- 
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caster and York, my wit cannot comprehend, nor my tongue declai'c, neither 
yet my pen fidly set forth.” This is the tragical story that arises out of the 
deposition of Richard II. It is a story well known to the English people, 
for it has been told in the dramatic fonn by a great historical teacher. 

Wxen the deposed Richard hoped that his cousin would be "good lord to 
him,” he hoped for an impossibility. To retain some portion of his state, to 
be served by an expensive household, to appear in public would have been 
fatal to the quiet rule of the house of Lancaster. To TOimit him to reside 
abroad would have been dangerous to the safety of the Kingdom. The lorrls 
in parliament attempted to meet the difficulty by a resolution, which was to 
be kept secret, that it seemed advisable to them that the late king should be 
put under a safe and secret guard, in a place where no concourse of people 
might resort to hun, and with no attendant who had boon familiar to him 

about his person. When the ques- 
tion was put to the lords, the earl 
of Northumberland said, “Tire 
king would have his life saved.” 
Pour days afterwards the king 
came to parliament; and it was 
dfdcrmined that Richard, late king 
of England, should be adjudged 
to perpetual imprisonment, in safe 
and secret ward. Frols.sart*’ truly 
says, “Every man might well con- 
sider tliat he slxould never come 
out of prison alive.” In the par- 
liament of October, ISOOj all the 
old hatreds and jealousies were 
revived, in the discussion of the 
conduct of the lords who had ap- 
pealed Gloucester, Arundel, and 
Warwick of treason. 

The most violent disputes took 

E lace. The terms, so odious to 
onourable oars, of “liar” and 
“traitor,” were freely exchanged, 
and gauntlets were thrown on the floor of the house. The lords appelumts 
lost the honours and the lands which Richard had bestowed on them for 
their subserviency. But they escaped aU other pxmishraent. The duke of 
Aumale sank down to eaxl of Rutland; and the dukes of Exeter and Surrey, 
Richard’s half-brothers, to earls of Huntingdon and Kent. Violent as this 
parliament was, it wisely sought to restrain future violence. It limited trea- 
son to the offences enumerated in the act of Edward III, in which that chief 
crime against civil government was taken out of the hands of the king’s 
justices, and “what are treasons” was declared in parliament. It referred 
the accuser in a case of treason to the courts of law, abolishing those ap- 
peals of treason which had been productive of such evil effects. It forbade 
any delegation of the powers of parliament to a committee. It tried to re- 
strain the quarrels of great nobles, by forbidding any person, except the 
king, to give liveries to his retainers. All this was indicative that the reign 
of justice was come back. In less than three months, in a confederacy of 
nobles, it was determined to attempt the restoration of Richard, and to drive 
Henry from power. 
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The plot became known to the vigilant king, disclosed to him unwilluigly 
by Rutland, who was one of the confederates. Windsor castle was surprised ; 
but the forewarned Henry was in London le^'ying an army. The consph-ators 
marched to the west, proclaiming King Richard. At Cirencester they were 
attacked in their quarters by the burghers, and the carls of Kent and Salis- 
Ijury w'cre seized and beheaded. The citizens of Bristol, in the same way, 
.secured and ovocuted Lord Lundey and Lord Despenser. Huntingdon was 
put to death by the tenants of the duke of Gloucester at Plashey. The popular 
attaelunent to Henry was thus signally manifested. There were a few execu- 
tions under the legal judgment of the courts of law. The insurrection was 
at the beginning of January. Before the expiration of a month it was stated 
that the late king had died atlVmtefracl. The body wa.s conveyed to London, 
and there shown, with tins face exposed, so that tho.se who know Richard 
might identify him. The ohsefjuie.s of the depo.sed king were j)erformed in 
St. 1‘iUilV, Ib'iiry b('ing pro.senl, and the e(u-p.se wsi..i .sab.'-equeiitly interred at 
Ijungley. Henry V, upon coming to tin* tlirom*, caused it to lie removed to 
Wt‘stmm.s(cr Abbey. 

THE WELSH KEVOLT. THE KATE OP RIUllAJH) 

During the laUjr yearn of the reign of Richard, however distasteful his 
mle might have been in England, there w.as a strong attachment to him in 
Wales. When ho sailed from li-eland to inf'et. his enemy, he lauded in Wale.s, 
confident that he should tlwTe find a powerful army. His procrastination 
ulouo caus(id the dispersion of tliat tirmy. Tlit! statute bof)k show's how 
obnoxious was the rovohitioii of lJUO to the Wtish bordfu'c'i's.^ A jMirrmmont 
was held at. W<*.stminHtfir in the s(‘cojid year of II(*iiry’.s reign, !'1()0-I401, 
when the commons coiujiaiiusl of ilui ravages of the \V(i.sh in the eountric-s 
joining U])on the lujirches of AValcs by carrying <»ff cattle, an<l arresting mer- 
chants. Various stn)ng tnejisunss wore then cnacLetl, (juitc sulllcient in tlieir 
sev(*ro injustice to produce a genorid revolt. It w'as not enough to saiuttion 
reprisals ujxui Welsh proi>ert.y and jx'rsons; but it was ordained that no 
Welshman .should be pc^rmitUsd to purchase laud in England, aiwl that i»o 
“ whole Englishman ” .should be convicUHl at t,he sTiit of any Welshman within 
Wales, except by the judgment of Eiiglisli justices. To make tlw; separation 
of the two nations complete, it wa.s also ordained that no Nyelshumn should 
Is! thonwdorth ch<j.sen to be eitizeji or burgo.s,s in any English city or town. 
The next year, another parliame.nt paswid more stringent measures, amount 
which it wjis enacted that ik> Wtilshman should Ix'ar arms nor defeiisibu' 
armour. The country was in insurrection; the Welsli had found a letuler. 
"Tt is ordained and sbiblisliod that no Englishman married !<» any Welsh- 
woman of the amity juxl alliauco of Owen of Gleindour, traitor t.o our s<)ver- 
eigji lord, or to any other Welshwoman after the rcilxillion of the^ sawl Owen, 
shall Ik‘ piit in any office, in Wale.s, or in the mare.li(*s of the saiix'.’' 

Owen of Cll(«hdour — or -ns wo now write, Owen Glendowoi^ was one of 
the most remarkable irxin of this p(‘riod. (Taiming descent from the ancuail 
Britisli princes, luung tlx^ gnait-graiulson of the famous Llewelyn, he migiit 
still have remained a iK«icofuil landowner in Wales, but for the dcpjwjtion of 
the nmster whom he had servtsl a.M an ewpure of his household. Edu^^<l 
at one of the inns of court in London, he possessed an amount of knowl(jdg(j 
which made him rcganled as a necromancer by his simple oountrymen. His 
property was contiguous to that of Lord Grey do Ruthyu, »md the Anglo- 
Norman baron claimed and soiired some portion of it., Gleix lower petitioned 
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the parliament of 1400 for redress. His petition was dismissed by the peers, 
with the scornful answer that they “ eared not for barefooted rascals.” He 
took arms, made Lord Grey his prisoner, and wasted his barony. 

But the private feud became a national revolt. The mountains again 
heard the bardic songs, which were applied to the now hero who had arisen to 
restore the glory of the ancient Britons. Henry thought to stop the popular 
voice by decreeing that “no waster, rhymer, minstrel, nor vagabond be any 
wise sustained in the land of Wales.” The Welsh scholars of Oxford and 
Cambridge departed to their own country, in 1401, to aid the rebellion, and 
the Welsh labourers employed in England escaped to join their cotuitrjroen. 
Owen Glendower, by the general voice of the people, was declared prince of 
Wales. Before the rebellion had attained any very extensive organisation, 
Harry Percy (Hotspur) and Prince Henry were engaged in different parts 
of the country against the insui^enb?. Henry of Monmouth, in 1401, was in 
his fourteenth year. His command in Wales could have been only nominal ; 
and we are glad, therefore, to believe that a letter of this period, addressed 
in his name to the council, was a mere official communication. The boy is 
made to say, describing his triumphal progress, “We caused the whole place 
to be set on fire : we laid waste a fine and [lopulous country.” This is learning 
the lessons of chivalry at a very early age. He continued, however, in au- 
thority, but was much straitened in his slaughter and burnings for want of 
money to pay his archers and men-at-arms. In 1402, Sir Edmund Mortimer, 
uncle to the young earl of March, went against Glendower; and, his army 
bei^ utterly routed hi Radnorshire^ he was taken prisoner. 

The king now determined to go m person, “ to check the insolences and 
malice of Owen Glendower and other rebels.” His expedition was fruitless. 
The royal army, in the month of August, was exposed to storms of rain, 
snow, and hail, and Glendower was alleged to have raised them by his wicked 
sorce^. That autumn the sagacious Welshman defied all the power of Eng- 
land in his mountain fastnesses. In the succeeding winter, liis prisoner, Eu- 
raimd Mortimer, became his friend and ally. Henry, with that jealousy 
which formed a part of his character, I’cfused to ransom his “ beloved cousin ” ; 
and Mortimer consoled himself by marrying the great Welsh chieftain’s 
daughter. On the 13th of December, 1402, he writes thus to his tenants: 
“Very dear and well-beloved, I greet you much, and make known to you that 
Owen Glyndor has raised a quarrel, of which the object is, if King Richard be 
alive, to restore him to his crown ; and if not, that my honoured nephew, who 
is the right heir to the said crown, shall be kmg of England, and that the said 
Owen will assert his right in Wales. And I, seeing and considering that the 
said quarrel is good and i-easonable, have consented to join in it, and to aid 
and maintain it, and, by the wace of God, to a good end. Amen!” 

“ If King Richard bo alive ” ! It is nearly thr^ years since King Richard’s 
body was exposed in St. Paul’s Church— a public act known to afl the king- 
dom, and especially known to all such as Sir Edmund Mortimer. How can a 
doubt now be raised, “if King Richard be alive” ? In six months from the 
date of this letter, a great host, headed by the Pcrcys, will be looking for 
Glendower to fight with them against King Henry ; and before they meet him 
in Hatelejj Field near Shrewsbury, they will denounce the usurping king as a 
murderer in the following words: “Hiou hast caused our sovereign lord and 
thine, traitorously within the castle of Pomfret [Pontefract!, without the con- 
sent or judgment of the lords of tho realm, by the space of fifteen days and 
so many nights, wdth hunger, thirst, and cold, to perish.” How arc these 
contraductions to be solved? For years, Henry had to struggle against two 
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popular beliefs. The first, and the most natural, was, that he had put 
Richard to death. 

That ho died by violence is highly probable. His removal would add 
much to the safety of his successor, and every opportuuitv was afforded by 
his secret impnsonment to effect this removal by the foulest means. Thus 
Henry was publicly accused by the Percys of having procured Richard’s death 
by starvation. The duke of Orleans, in 1403, in a letter to Henry, insinuated 
that he was guilty of the murder, and the king replied ; “ With regard to 
that [lassage in your letter where you speak of the death of our very dear 
cousin and lord, whom God absolve, saying ‘God knows how it happened, and 
by whom that death was done,’ wo know not with what intent such words are 
used ; but if you mean and dare to .'^ay that his death was caused by our order, 
or with our consent, we say that is false, and you will say what is false as often 
as you shall .say so : as tlu* true God knows, whom we call to witness • offering 
our body agiiinst yfiurs in single combat, if you will or dare to prove it.” In 
an ago wh<*n the ajipr'uls of kings to heaven were occasionally of no more value 
than “ dicens’ oaths,” this will not go for much. An account from a couh'm- 
porary states that Hir Jfierce Exton, with a band of assassins, entered his 
jirisou at Pontefract, and that Richard, seizing a battle-axe, fell bravely fight- 
ing with uneiiiial numlwi-s. Home years ago Richard’s tomb wa.s opened in 
Westminster abbey, and no marks of viohaice u]>pearod on his skull, on which 
the conteinporary relates that he received his death-wound. Walsingham,/ 
the chronicler, aifinus iis common rumour that Richard died by voluntary 
starvation. Froissart'’ says, “ How lUcluu’d died, and by what means, I could 
not tell will'll T wrote t his chronicle.” The question is no nearer its solution 
after four e/‘nturies and a half. 

The other jwpular beliisf , the most embarrassing to Henry, was that Richard 
had escajx'd from Pontefract and W’as living in tScotland, For several years 
there were proclamations against those who sjiread this rumour, and some 
were punishi'd by death for tins offi'iicn. I'lie belief gradually passed away 
from the popular mind; and the chroniclers explain tliat a man named Herle, 
a sf'rvant to King Richard, having heard that bus ohl master was alive hi 
Hfiotland, came over from Franco, iietwuaded the court fool to personate the 
ex-king, and was eventually executed as a traitor for the deception which 
had ontrapixHl many iKirsons into the confidence that Richard was coming to 
claim his crown. Ine fomlness for "historic doubts” has revived the belief 
in our own tirao.s. It is stated tliat Richard’s cseajw from Pontefract is 
proved by doeumeuls in the Record Office, ; that this cscaj[jc was effected in 
eoimection with the rising of 1400, in which he was proclaimed by the earls 
who aftorwarils suffered as traitors ; that there are entries in the public ac- 
count.s of Hcotland of expenses for the custody of King Richard of Englan<l ; 
imd that Richard lived tnl 14 19 in Btiriing castle, in astate of imbecility. The 
vague and contradictory accounts of the manner of Richard’s death by vio- 
lence give some little sanction U> the lielief tliat ho was not niurdensl at all. 
Rut if wo even accept the explanation that another body was substituted for 
Hichanrs at St. Paul’s on the 14th of March, 1400, and that Henry and his 
court went through the mummery of his false olisequies, we have still so many 
iliffioultios to reconcile that wo Iiavo little hesitation in believing that the 
lliohard of Stirling castle was an impostor. The l<Vench believed in Tlicliard’s 
death when the son of the duke of Orle^ins married Isabella in 1406. In the 
same year the lords addressed Henry, praying that those "mi^t bo put to 
prison who preach and publish that llichani, late king, who is dead, should be 
w full life” ; or that " the fool in Scotland” is that King Richard who is dead. 
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The Statute de Herettco Combureiulo 


However defective may be the evidence upon which impartial history 
must condemn or acquit Henry IV of the murder of Richard II, he must 
bear the infamy of a frolitical crime of broader and deeper significance. He 
was the first English king who put men to death by statute for their religious 
belief. He came to the tlirone with almost the imaniinous support of 

the ecclesiastical hier- 



archy. Archbishop Arun- 
del was his groat upholder ; 
and this primate made 
Henry his instrument for 
the destruction of those 
who had assailed the cor- 
niptions of the church. 
Henry’s father liad lieen a 
supporter of Wycliffe The 
son of John of fjaunt was 
to bo the pers(jcutor of 
Wycliffc’s followers. 
Homy was carried to the 
throne with the avowal 
of popular principles. Tho 
lay barons and tlie coin- 
raons were opposed to the 
pretensions of the church 
to be above all inquiry — 
a dominant and irrespon- 
sible power. But Henry 
knew the strength of a 
body that, according to an 
estimate of his time, pos- 
sessed one third of tho 


Dwtail op Ltchpebm) Cathbdiiai, revenues of the kingdom. 

(TliirtMuth and fourteenih eentanoA BonpRad and mmtly dam- first year of hiS 

ased by tiie i*untanB in IMS) reign pas^ the stat- 

ute De herelico com- 
burendo — “the first statute and butcherly knife,” says Prynne, “that the 
impeaching prelates procured or had against the poor preachers of Christ’s 
gospel.” 

The fieiy persecution of Archbishop Arundel was grounded upon these 
charges: “Whereas it is showed to our sovereign lord the king on tne behalf 
of the prelates and the clergy, ^ that divers false and perverse people of a cer- 
tain new sect, of the faith, of the sacraments of the church, and the authority 
of the same damnably thinking, and against the law of Gou and of the church 
usurping the office of preaching, do perversely and maliciously in divers places 
within the said realm, under tho colour of dissembled holiness, preach and 
teach these days openly and privily divers new doctrines, and vricked heretical 


* “The petition and the statute are botli in Latin, which is unusual in the laws of this time. 
In a subsequ«at petition of the commons this act is styled ‘ the statute modo in the second year 
of your majesty’s rtign, at the request of tho prelatos and clorRy of your kingdom' ; wtiicb 
affords a presumption that it Imd no regular iissont of porliaiueut.”— HAtLAM.cr 
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aiiil erroneous opinions, contrary to the same faitli and blessed determinations 
of holy church, and of such sect and wicked doctrine and opinions they make 
unlawful conventicles and confederacies, they hold and exercise schools, they 
make and write books, they do wickedly instinct and inform people, and as 
much as they may excite and stir them to sedition and insurrection, ancl make 
great strife and division among the people, and other enormities horrible to 
be heard daily do perpetrate and commit.” The “convenient inmedy” for 
such “novelties and <*xcesscs” was that none should preach, write, or teach 
against the faith of holy church ; that all having in their possession books or 
writings of such wickoil doctrines and opinions should deliver them up, or be 
arrested and [iroceeded against by the diocesan ; and, finally, that if any per- 
sons be before the diocesan charged with sucli wicked preachings and teachings, 
and sliould refuse to abjure, or after abjuration fall into relapse, tliey should 
be loft to the secular court; and the sheriff of a county, or mayor or bailifis 
of a city or borough, after senhmee, shall recei\ (s the same persons, and everj' 
one of them, “and tliem, before the peojile, do (caiisej to b(‘ buriu'd, that such 
punishment may strike, in fear to the minds of other.” 

lleniy IV was no impassive tool of the ijersocuting churchmen. The first 
victim was William Salter, a London clergyman, who was burned on the 12th 
of h'obruary, 1401. The stake and the fagot were in full activity, till the 
commons shuddered at the atrocities which Englishmen had now fii-st to en- 
dure. In the reign of Richard H the commons would not permit that the 
church should imprison heretics vvitliout the king’s con^ut. Now heretics 
wore to 1)0 burned upon the solo seiilonce of the ecclesiastical courts. A jxtti- 
tion of the lords in HOC, which we have just referred to, mixes up the charges 
of heresy against ci'rtaiii preachers and w'achers with the charge of publishing 
rumours that King Richard was alive. This alleg(Hl offence was a jiossible 
cause of the king’s liitti'niess against them. Hut it was also set forili in that 
petition that they stirred and moved the people to take away tlieir tem])Oi’al 
possessions from the prelates; and, it was added, “in case that this (*vil pur- 
po.sft bo not rosisteil by your royal majesty, it is very likely that in process of 
time they will also excite the [leoplc of your kingdom to take away from the 
lords temporal their possessions aiul heritages.” The commons, who liad also 
hanporal possessions to lose, did not share this apprehension. They prayed 
Henry, in 1410, that the statute against the Lollards might be repealed, or 
even mitigated, lie replied that lie wished one more severe had been passed ; 
and, to show how practical was his intolerance, ho immediately signed a war- 
rant for the burning of John Badby, a Lollard. The commons deeply resented 
th<! temper of the king, and refused to grant a subsidy to be levied yearly 
without their renewed assent. 


FRANOR AND SOOTIAND 

It was with no vogue moaning that Shakespeare put into the mouth of 
Henry IV the aphorism, “ IJiieasy lies the head that wears a crown. His 
reign was a [leriod of continued assault and <laug(‘r on evei'y side. 
and Scotland refused to recognise Henry as the sovereign of England, ^eir 
truces, tlicy maintained, were with Richard, and not with u usurper. Witli 
h’rance the king was anxiously desirous of peace. But the princes ana nobles 
of Pnmoo, considering the deposition of Richard as the act of the people, were 
craving to punish a nation whicli they hold as the most danj^ous on earth 
throng its pride amd insolaace. Ine king of Prance, subject to partial 
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attacks of insanity, had received a terrible shock by the announcement of the 
events that had deprived his daughter of her queenly rank. Isabella was 
conducted back to Calais with ceremonies almost as magnificent as those 
which had attended her marriage five years before. But Henry, straitened 
in his finances, did not send back with her the dower which liichard had 
received. The duke of Orleans was for commencing hostilities against Henry. 
The duke of Burgundy was more cautious. These rival uncles of the insane 
king by their furious discords kept France in a state of disorder and terror 
which rendered the government incapable of any great enterprise. Bordeaux, 
and other parts of Gascony, were still retained by the English government, and 
these were attacked by the duke of Burgundy. But the people clung to the 
English rule. 

In 1400 Henry invaded Scotland. He marched to Edinburgh, and left 
the usual mark of feudal royalty by burning the city. In 1402 the Scots 
invaded England. Henry was chasing Glendower in the land of the ancient 
Britons, and attributing to necromancy the ill success which courage and 
constancy had prepared for him. The Scottish earl of March, who had ab- 
jured his allegiance to his own sovereign, had defeated the invading Scots at 
Hepburn Moor. The earl Douglas came with a great army to revenge the 
loss. They advanced beyond the Tyne, devastating and plundering with 
more than usual fierceness and rapacity. But the earl of Northumberland, 
his son Henry Percy, and the earl of March had collected a large force in their 
rear, and awaited their return near Wooler. On Holyrood Day, the 14th of 
September, the Scots took up a strong position on Homildon Hill. The 
English army was placed on an opposite eminence. Perw commanded a 
descent into the valley; and as the Scots lined the sides of Homildon Hill, 
the English archers picked down their men with unerring aim, while Douglas 
gave no order for advance. At last the Scots charged down the steep, and 
the English retired a little. Again they halted, and again the deadly shafts 
flew so sharp and strong that lew could stand up against the “ iron sleet.” 
The English men-at-arms in this battle drew not a sword. The victory was 
won by the terrible archers alone. Douglas and many nobles and knights were 
made prisoners, amongst whom was Murdoch Stewart, the son and heir of 
the duke of Albany, the regent of Scotland. Tlie earl of Northumberland 
presented his illustrious prisoners to Henry, at Westminster, when the king 
exhorted Murdoch to be resigned to his captivity, for ho had been taken on 
the battle-field like a true knight. Tlie notion that Henry demanded the 
prisoners of Homildon Hill from the captors, that he might deprive them of 
ransom, is an error which Shakespeare derived from HmlJ' and Holinshed.^ 
It is distinctly proved that Henry reserved to the captors all their rights. 


THE REVOLT OS’ THE PBRCYS 

The revolt of the Pereys was possibly accelerated by the refusal of Henry 
to ransom Sir Edmmid Mortimer, whose sister had become the wife of Hot- 
spur, But the probability is that no sudden impulses of passion excited their 
resistance to the authority of the man whom they had seated on the throne. 
The king was so unconscious of having provoked their resentment by any act 
of his own self-will that the very army which encountered them at Shrews- 
bury was led by him, "to give md and support to his veij dear and loyal 
cousins, the earl of Northumberland and ms son Henry, in the expedition 
which they had honourably commenced for him and his realm against his 
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{•iii'inio.-! tlic Pcotcli.” But Iho Pcrcys had just cause of complaint against 
tlu' govcrnnicnl of Henry, in a matter which involvcfl no jealousy of then' 
IK)wer w Inch had iidvuurifd iiim to the throne, as Hume describes the temper 
of the king. Tlif‘ Pereys had incurred great expenses in their resistance to 
th<! Scuts, ami tiie go^'f'rnm(‘nt of iJonry had been unable to reimburse them. 

There arc letters to tlie king and to the council from the carl of Northum- 
berland, in the Hummer of MOd, bitterly complaining of the non-payment of 
large sums due to him. Thiin* is a letter of the same period from Henry’s son, 
the prinen of \Vale.s, complaining that lus soldiers would not. i*omain with him 
uiile.ss they wi're jiromjdly paid their wages; and an order is made by the 
king in rouncil, on the lOth of Julj', 1 103, that a thousand pounds should bo 
sent to tlie prine(‘, to (Uialdi' him to ket'p his people together. It is clear that 
the king was surrounded by linauclal endiarrassnienlB, which affected his 
own son as niui'h as flu' I’eniys. He satisfied tlu’ Percys as far as he could 
hy small pa 3 Miieiits and large i>ioniiM‘s. They iirobahl^’ saw in LIk'sc embar- 
rai'iiiiK'nls a sjanploin of tlie weakness of lleiiry’s goverinuent, and believed 
that the revolt of (lleiidower would enable them, in conjunction with 
him, to I'stabllsh a govermn<‘iil, in which they should have a more supri^mc 
power l,lian un(h>r tlm rule of the ixilitie, Liincaster. They managed their 
jJaiis willi such eaiition that whilst the king was marching towards the nortli, 
exiKicting to join them in Northumberland, Hotspur was marching through 
Laiienshire and Hlioshire, proclaiming that fiicliard w'tis alive. At Burton- 
on-Trent llemy heard th(> news of the mvolt. Within a week he had fought 
the battle of Bhrowsbury. 

Till! ])rinco of Wales was on the Welsh bord(*rs, and joined his forces to 
thos<‘ of his father before the army of 1 lenry enterwl Shrewsbury, on the 20th 
of July. Ilolspiir had lK*eri joined by Douglas and his Sco1.s, and by his 
uncle, (he earl of W<trc(!Stnr, with a body of (Jliosliiri! arcliors, Glendower 
was on liKs iiiareli from Oarmarlhonsliiro; but the rapid movement of Henry 
to the west brought the royal troops in the presence of the northern army 
before the Wc'lsli chieftain ceuhl unite liis forces wit h those of his confod(‘m1es. 
Ifmh'r the walls of Hhrewsbury lay tho insurgents. They retired a short dis- 
taiiee to Ila(.eley Field, Tlie solemn defiaiieo of the confah'rates was sent 
to Henry (luring the night, deiiotuicing him and his adherents as “traitors, 
and subvertors of (.he coiiimonwcalUi and kingdom, ami invaders, oppressors, 
and usurpers of the rights of the true and direct heir of England aiul Franco.’’ 

Ilatieley Fi'icld is aliout three miles from Shrew'sbury. It is a plain of no 
large, extent, with a gentle range of hills losing (owards the Welsh border. 
On that plain, whews he liad fought for his life and his crown, Henry after- 
wards oansed a chapel to l>c built and endowed, wherein mass might be chanlxsd 
f<»r the souls of those who died in that battle and were there interred. The 
mass is no longer there sung, but there is the little chapel. As we stand upon 
that quiet plain— looking upon the oasb'tn Ilaughmond hill, “tho husky 
hill” of Hliakcsixians, and listen when “tho southern wind doth play the 
trumpet” — tlie words of the chronicler and the poet linger: in our memories; 
and we think of that (.(imble hour when, in tho words of Hall,* “suddenly the 
trumpets blew, and the* king's part cried Sainet Oeorgel and the adversaries 
cried E8poranc6! Percy! ami so, furiously, tho armies joined,” Tho Northum- 
brian nrehors, who Inwl done such terrible exocution at Ilomildon Hill, now 
drew thoir bow-strings against their Flnglisli brothers. Walsinghmn/ tells us 
that tho king’s men “foU as the loaves fall on tho ground after a frosty night 
at tho approach of winter.” The troops of Hemry recoiled before tlieir slaiih- 
tering arrows, and before the charge which rotey and Houglaa led. The 
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prince of Wales was wounded by an arrow in the face, but the valiant youth 
continued to fight where the battle was strongest. For three houi-s the field 
was contested with an obstinacy that marked the breed of the men who wore 
fighting against each other. 

‘'At the last,” says Hall,*' “the king, crying, ‘Saint George! Victory!’ 
broke the array and entered into the battle of his enemies, and fought fiercely, 
and adventured so far into the battle that the earl Douglas struck him down, 
and slew Sir Walter Blunt and three others apparelled in the king’s suit and 
clothing.” The ^g was raised, and again “did that day many a valiant 
feat of arms.” Hotspur at length fell , an arrow piejced his brain. His death 
struck a panic terror into the hearts of Ins brave followers. The straggling 
Welsh, who had joined the battle, fled to the woods and hills. The gallant 
Douglas was taken prisoner, and few or none of his Scots escaped alive. On 
that Hatoley Field, where about fourteen thousand men were engaged on 
each side, one half were killed or woimded. The earl of Worcester, the 
baron of Kenderton, and Sir Ricliard Vernon were amongst the prisoners 
delivered to the king. At the market-cross of Shrewsbury, where, a hundred 
and twenty years before. Prince David of Wales had been executed as a traitor, 
Worcester, Kenderton, and Vernon pakl the penalty of their r(!volt with the 
same hoirible barbarities that were inflicted, for the fust time, upon the 
brother of Llewelyn. The earl of Northumberland was marching lus rehiin- 
ers through Durham, when ho received the news of the death of Ids son and 
his brother, and of the fatal issue of the sudden revolt of his house. Ho burned 
back to his castle of Warkworth and disbanded his men. The earl was cx)m- 
inanded to appear before the king at York. Henry was too politic to be im- 
neccssarily severe ; and the older Percy escaped, even without a forfeiture. 

But, in the midst of this great succciss, the government of Heury had a 
constant fight to maintain agamst numerous enemies. Tlie people of Eng- 
land were subjected to various miseries by the opposition that was raised to 
the Lancastrian rule. The French landed in Wales, and burned Tenby. 
Plymouth was burned by ships from Brittany. Devonshire was hai-assed by 
descents on the coast. Reprisals, of course, took place; and the dwellers 
on the French shores of the Channel liad to endure tlio same sort of visifei- 
tions. In 1404 Glendower had so successfully assorted his power that tins 
PYench government concluderl a treaty with him as “Owen, {srince of Wales.” 
Henry of Monmouth was doing his duty as the rci>im*ut!itive of his father 
in the Welsh borders. On the 11th of March, 1405, lie obtained a consider- 
able victory atGro.smont. But this success had no decisive result. The king 
was again about to enter Wales with a large force, when a new revolt broke 
out in the north of England. Tlie earl of Northumberland, the earl of Notf 
tingham, Lord Bardolf, and Scrope, archbishop of York, confederated to plae* 
the earl of March on the throne. He and his brother hail been delivered from 
their honourable imprisonment at Windsor by the skilful dorice of the widow 
of Dospenser, one oi Richard’s favourites. ’They wore immediately retaken; 
and the duke of York — known by his jilots anil betrayal of others when 
AumaJe and Rutland— was accused by the lady, his own sister, of being privy 
to the plot. The earl of Westmoreland entrapped two of the chief of the 
northern confederates into his hands — Scrope and Nottingham. The arch- 
bishop and the carl were beheaded. Northumberland and Bardolf escaped to 
Scotland. 

The execution of the archbishop, which Gascoigne, tlie chief justice, refused 
to sanction — as the lay courts had no |urisdiction over a prelate — was an offwice 
against the church, and the pope issued a temporary sentence of oxcom- 
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luunicatiou a"ahiht nil who had boon concerned in Ins death. That sentence 
was attcrwanis withdrawn. There is a story whicli, if it rested upon good 
(‘vidt'iice, would give u.s a notion that Henry, in addition to his other great 
taU'uts, possessed a considerable fund of humour. He charged a messenger 
to deliver the armour of the archbishop to the pope, with these words of the 
brothers of Joseph; ‘‘L<)! this have w'e found; know now whether it bo thy 
son’s coat, or iio.’’^ After the execution of Scrope and Nottingham, Heniy 
successfully besicgc'd Prudlioc and Warkw'orth, the castles of the carl of North- 
umberland : and look Berwick, which had been delivered liy Northumberland 
to f,he Boots. The iinhai>py Peicy and Lord Bardolf wandered about for two 
vi'ars, endeavouring b) organise resistance to Henry’s consolidating power. 
In 1*107 there was sona* disconbait in England, through the king’s demanci 
for subsidies ; and the Percy and Bardolf llieu venturi'd into Northumberland, 
iiiised lli(*ir l(‘nant.ry, and risked a battle with the sheriff of Yorkshire, Bir 
Thomas Hokeby, at Brainhani Moor, near ’i’adeaster. Northumberland clost'd 
his unhajipy career by falling in battle; and BardoU, after being taken pris- 
oner, died ol his w'ounds. 


TUB LAST YK.VUS OK IIR.VRY IV 

Thus came to im end the English insurrections against the sovereignty of 
Henry of Lancaster. lie had hohl tlie throne for nine years against assaults 
that wouhl (juiekly liuve <i('stroy(Kl one of mere onlinaty talent and energy. 
His irwAst obstiiuite enemy had been Owen Glend<>vvor,a man of proportionaUi 
ability and force of character. I’he great. Welshman never yielded. In 141 1 
ho was ex(>mj)k‘d from lleni'y IV’s genenil pardon of the Welsh rebels. Jn 
Ml(>, Henry V, even after his gri'at triumph of Agiucourt, sought to make 
jK'acc wil.h the uneomjuered Owen, and to r<‘ccivc him into his allegiance. 
The eircumskmces of Ills death are not rocordeil. He probably sank into 
oliscurity, and his memory was only jireserved in the legends of his eountry- 
men, which told of Ills wiuiderings on his native mountabis and his hidings in 
sea-girt caverns. Owyn’s Gave is still to lx* seen on the coast of Merioneth. 
The conteist in which lie was eu^agt«.l was held to lx*, a revival of the ancient 
feud of Briton and Saxon; for in 14.’J1 the commons prayed tliat the for- 
feiture of the Olendower lands might Ixi enforced, for that Owen Glenclowor 
was a traitor, whose success would liave been “ to the destruction of all English 
longue for evormoro.” 

The connection of the government of Henry with the (juaiTels and in- 
trigues in b’ranco of the rival dukes of Orleans and Burgundy involves mattei's 
of state jKiliey which liave now but little inkwest. During the reign of the 
insjuKi king, Charles VI, the kingdom was a prey to tlieir rival factions. Or- 
leans, t.h(* brother of tlio king, was murdered by his cousin of Burgundy in 
1407, who justified the deed, and became master of the state. The revolt of 
his Klomish subjects ro<iuired his presence, and then the Orleanists deelareii 
him a public enemy. 

But John Sans-Peur was for a time too {loworful to l>o jiut down. Tlx* 
young duke of Orleans, who fiad Ixicn marriwl to Isabella, the widow of 

P It is aniUHioi; to notice how llui HOinc story porsistH in cropping out tt^n and <Mpuu in tiro 
(‘ourso of htatory. Thin identiwU Htory of ti«! c<Hit.of-uiail and tho pope, it will bo wmowberMl, 
was related in tho reign of Uioltaid 1 na liaving u<*cumxi in conuoetion wiiii tito nivolL of ilio 
warlike bishop of Uoauvais. course it is eonceivoble that Henry knew of tite succous of 
Uidiard’s action, end proiitod by the example. Hut the story is good enougii to bear two 
relations.] 
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Richard II, who died in 1409, took as a second wife the daii|hter of the count 
d’Armagnac. This count became tlie chief of the Orleanists, who thence- 
forward were called the Armagnacs. The young duke of Orleans demanded 
justice for the death of his father. The duke of Burgundy solicited aid from 
the king of England, who sent him eight hundred men-at-arms and a thou- 
sand bowmen. This assistance turned the scale in favor of Burgundy. But 
in 1412 the Armagnacs offered better terms to Henry, by agi’eeing to ac- 
knowledge him as duke of Aquitaine. The two factions at last began to con- 
sider that their quarrel had become complicated, by the intervention of one 
who would sacrifice both to regain the ancient power of the English in France. 
They agreed upon a peace. jBut Henry sent an army into Normandy under 
his second son, the duke of Clarence, who ravaged Maine and Anjou, and 
finalljr retired to Gascony, having received a large payment as the cost of his 
expedition. 

The kingly and parental relations of Henry TV with the prince of Wales, 
during the latter years of this reign, have been variously described upon very 
imperfect information. It is extremely difficult to speak of the character of 
Henry of Monmouth without taking some colour from the most effective 
painter of character that all literature has produced. Hallamff says: “The 
virtues of the prince of Wales are almost invidiously eulogised by those par- 
liaments who treat harsldy his father; and these records ^ord a strong pre- 
sumption that some early petulance or riot has been much exaggerated by 
the vulgar minds of our chroniclers.” Shakespeare rescued tlie prince from 
the imputation of low debauchery by surrounding him with an atmosphere of 
wit, and by exhibiting his compunction for misspent hours in the midst of 
his revelries. Here we may leave the consideration of the prince’s private 
character, without believing that it is much sullied even by the somewhat 
doubtful story of his having struck the chief justice of England. 

But his public conduct, after he attained his majority in 1409, requires a 
brief notice. In 1410 he was made captain of Calais, and president of the 
council. In the capacity of president he is often found acting; and perhaps 
in his official position he witnessed the burning of John Badby for heresy, 
and offered him a yearly stipend if he would recant. But it would appear from 
some official records that the prince had an authority which was scarcely 
compatible with the jealous character of his father. Homy IV was in failing 
health, and the son was naturally at hand to assist in the public service. But 
records which state that certain business was transacted “in the presence of 
the king and of his son the prince” indicate a species of divided authority 
which might end in disunion. Hardyng,* the rhyming chronicler, says • 

The king clischaiscd the prince from his counsaH, 

And sot my lord Hir Thomas in his stead 

Chief of council, for the kmg^s more avail. 

stow* says that the prince’s great popularity induced the king to believe 
that he intended to usurp the crown ; but that the prince, coming to his father 
with a large body of lords and ^ntlemen, whom he would not suffer to 
advance beyond the fire in the hall, deeiared that his life was not so desirable 
to him that he should wish to live one day under his father’s displeasure. 
Then the king embraced him with tears, and said : “ My right dear and heartily 
beloved son, it is of truth that I had you partly suspect, and, as I now poi^ 
ceive, undeserved on your part : I will have you no longer in distrust for any 
reports that shall be made unto mo. And thereof I assure you, upon my 
honour.” Henry TV died on the 20th of March, 1413, in his forty-seventh year. 
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HENEY V AND THE LOLLAEDS 

Henry V was proclaimed king on the 21st of March, 1413. He was crowned 
at Westminster on the 9th of Apnl, being then in the twenty-fifth year of 
his age. A parliament, having been summoned by writ, met at Westminster 
on the 15th of May. There was nothing very noteworthy in its proceedings. 
The king met his lords and commons with an aspect of love and conciliation. 
He had taken not only the most generous, but the most prudent resolution 
towards those who had been considered dangerous to his house. He restored 
the son of Henry Percy to his family mheritance, and he liberated the earl 
of March from prison. 

There were dangers, however, at home which the magnanimity of the king 
was not calculated to avert. The execrable laws against the preachers of tht* 
“new doctrines” had not prevented the tenets oi WycMe from spreading 
through the nation and boyond the narrow bounds oi the island. It was a 
period of alarm for popes and prelates, and for all those who considered that 
the church was properly built upon a foundation of worldly riches and domin- 
ion. John Huss, a Bohemian priest, had become acquainted with the writings 
of Wycliffe, and he boldly preached the same doctrines as early as 1405. 
In 1414 the council of Constance held its first sitting, and Huss was summoned 
before it to declare his opinions. The brave man knew that he went at the 
risk of his life. He died at the stake in 1416. The same council decreed that 
the body of Wycliffe should be “ taken from the ground and thrown far away 
from the burid of any church.” It was thirteen years before tliis miserabh* 
vengeance was carried into effect, by disinterring and burning the fiist Eng- 
lish reformer's body and throwing his ashes into a brook. “The brook,” 
says Fuller, «• “did convey his ashes into Avon; Avon into Severn; Severn 
into the narrow seas; they into the main ocean. And thus the ashes of 
Wycliffe are the emblem of his doctrine, which is now dispersed all the world 
over.” 

But in the first year of Henry V the prelates sought to strike a more effeo- 
tual terror into the followers of Wycliffe than could be accomplished by any 
insult to his memoiy. They resolved to take measures against one of the 
most powerful supporters of the Lollards, Sir John Oldcastlc, called Lord Cob- 
ham. He had been the friend of the king when prince of Wales; and Henry, 
in the honest desire, as we may belksve, to avert the consequences of ecclesias- 
tical vengeance, tried to induce OldcasUo to recant. He was inflexible, and 
the king then caused him to be arrested. On the 25th of September the un- 
daunted knight was brought before the synod, and there pleaded his cause 
with a vigour and abilitjr which have made him memorable amongst the 
martyrs of the Reformation. He was condemned as a heretic, and was 
handed over to the seetdar power. The king granted his ancient friend a 
respite of fifty days from the fiery realty which awaited him ; and during 
that period Oldcastle escaped from his prison in the Tower. The danger to 
which their leader had been exposed, and the severities which appeared pre- 
paring for those who hold to their conscientious opinions, precipitated the 
Lollards into a movement which made the state as anxious for their suppres- 
sion as was the church. Rumours went forth of a fearful plot to destroy 
all religion and law in England, and, in the overthrow of king, lords, and 
dergy, to make all property in common. There can be little doubt that this 
rumoured plot was a gross oxa^raiion of some indiscreet assemblies for the 
purpose of petition. 
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It was stated that in the fields of St. Giles, stretching to the Hampstead 
and Highgate hills, twenty-five thousand insurgents were to meet under the 
command of Sir John Oldeastlc. At midnight of the 7th of January, 1414, the 
king went forth from the city gates with a mighty array, to eneoimter tlfis 
army of desperate rebels. He found about eighty persons. Others were sur- 
prised near Hornsey. Many of these unfortunate people were immediately 
executed; and Sir lloger Acton, a friend of Oldcastle, also suffered on the 
lOth of Februjuy. Henry proclaimed that the insui'gents meant to destroy 
him and his brothers, to divide the realm into districts, and to elect Sir John 
Oldcastle president. These allegatious appear too extravagant not to lead us 
to the belief that tlie conspiracy, if conspiracy there were, had for its sole 
object the mitigation of the penal laws against the preachers and receivers of 
Wycliffe’s doctrines. Within a few months a pardon was prodaimed to all 
the Lollards for the conspiracy, excepting Oldcastle and eleven others. Still 
prosecutions went on; and it is remarkable that the king pardoned many so 
prosecuted, after they liad been convicted. The general body of Lollards 
were grievously punished for the indiscretion of some of their number. A 
new statute was passed, giving all judges and magistrates power to arrest 
all persons suspected of Lollardism, bindmg them by oath to do their utmost 
to root up the heresy; and enacting that, in addition to capital punishment, 
the lands and goods of such convicted heretics should be forfeited to the king. 
It was three years before the vengeance of the church fell on Oldcastle. He 
was taken in 1418, while Henry was in France, and was burned, under the 
diiclaration of the archbisliop and his provincial synod that he was an incor- 
rigible heretic, 

IIKNKY V AND FRANCE 

The factions of the Burgundians and Armagnacs were carrying on their 
desolating contests in France, when Hen^ V came to the throne. Henry IV 
had endeavoured to avail Mmsclf of their distractions by siding with one or 
the other party as best suited his policy. His son adopted a bolder course. 
Wlicn the Treaty of Bretigny was violated by the French, Edward III ro- 
assuined the title of king of irance, and went to war a^in to assert his pre- 
tended ri^t. There had been several renewed truces ^tween the two king- 
doms, but no pacification, and no decided settlement of the contested claims. 
The unhapiiy condition of the French nation was an encouragement to the 
ambition of Qie young king of England, who had been trained from his earliest 
years in war and policy. An embassy was sent to Paris to negotiate for a 
prolongation of the truce. 

Then was su^estcil a pacification, by the marriage of Henry of E ng land 
with Catherine, the youngest daughter of the insane Charles VI. It was also 
proposed to the duke of Burgimdy that his dau^ter should be queen of Eng- 
land. But the Orleanists were now supreme, w ithin a year from his acces- 
sion Henry suddenly put in a claim to the crown of France, in renewal of the 
old dmm of Edwanl ill. Upon the rejection of this claim the king of Eng- 
land made demands far more imrcasonablo than were agreed to by his great- 
grandfather, when tlie Peace of Bretigny was concluded. The lYench govern- 
ment consented to give up all the ancient territories of the duchy or Aqui- 
taine, and to marry the daughter of Charles VI to Henry, with a dowry of 
600,(WO crowns. An embassy was sent to France, when the amoimt of the 
proposed dowry was increased to 800,000 crowns; and the demand of Henry 
for the cession of Normandy, Maine, and Anjou was rejected. The French 
then sent an embassy to England, when Henry demanded Normandy and aH 
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the tenitorics ceded by the Peace of Bretigny, londer the threat that ho would 
otherwise take arms to enforce hie claun to the crown of Franco. On the 16th 
of April, 1415, he unnouiicecl at a great council hie determination to recover 
“his inheritance.” He had previoiusly obtained a sinpply from parliament' 
“for the defence of the kingdom of Flngland and the safety of the seas”; and 
the supply was thus limited, although the kii^ had avowed his intention to 
that parliament of making a claim to the kingdom of France. Historians 
are of opinion that the lords spiritual, with the new archbishop, Chic.heley, an 
their organ, had urged tlie king to tliis decision, to divert the attention of the 
people from those questions of the doctrine and discipline of the church 
which had become so formidable. 

The probability is that, Henry hav- 
ing become an instrument in their 
hands for jiutting down by terror 
thase new doctrines which hail 
spread from England to the Con- 
tinent, they were ready in return U) 
gratify his ^icrsonal ambition by 
advocating his designs upon France. « 

The character of Henry’s enter- 
prise is often misimderstood. It is 
said tliat, whatever claim Edward 
III might have had to the crown 
of France, Henry V could have none. 

It is said that according to Edward 
Ill’s doctrine, by whicli the right 
to the crown might pass through 
females to the male representatives, 
the rights of Edward III luid passecl 
to Hogej:, e,arl of March. So, as a 
matter of genealogy, they certainly 
had, and as a mutter of genealogy 
there was doubtless an inconsistency 
in the use of the French title by 

Henry IV imd Henry V. But the true way ol Iwiknig at the matter is* 
that botli the Peace of Brcitigny and the truce made in the latter years of 
Richard TI had been broken by th<* I'rench, that the war was going on at 
Henry’s ac.cossion, and tliat all that Hcn^ did was to tlirow the whole 
national imwer, guided by his own genius, into its prosecution.* 

At a council on the 17th of April the king appointed his brother, the <luke 
of Bedford, to be lieutenant of the kingdom during his absence. The next 
day he declared what shotild bo the payment for the lords and knights who 
should be retained for his voyage to France, with the daily payment of each 
man-at-anns and eacli archer. The raU? of pay was, for a duke, J3 h. 4d. per 
day; for an curl, Os. 8d.; for a bamn. 4s.; for a knight, 2s.; for every other 
num-at-arms, Is. ; and for an archer, (kl. Gnait noblw and others contracted 
to furnish large bodies of troops at this rate, well and sufficiently nioimted. 
armed, and arrayed. But the first quarter’s wages were required to Ire paid 
in advance, and pledges were given for tiiie payment of the socona quarter. 
(Jontracis were made for carpenters and other artisans, for wagons, and bows 
and arrows. The king plcd^l jewels for the irerfonnanco of some of these 
contracts, and he raised largo sums as loans upon jewds and pkte. Ships 
and sailors were impressed. Surgeons were provided. Many officers of the 
II. w.— VOL* xvm. 2 M 
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I'oyal household were to attend upon the king, with no fewer than fifteen 
minstrels. On the 18th of June Henry set out for Westminster, goin^ in 
procession to St. Paul’s, accompanied by the mayor and citizens m tneir gimds. 
At Winchester he awaited Hie arrival of an embassy from France. According 
to one French historian, Laboureur, Henry haggled about terms in the spirit of 
a usurer. The archbishop of Bourges, who was of the embas^, is accused 
by our chroniclers of havii^ replied to the king with improper boldness. 
Neither concession nor plain-speaking would avail. The ambassadors re- 
turned to Paris on the 26th of July, and reported 
that all Henry’s peaceable professions covered malice 
and dissimulation. 

On the 24th of July the king made his will, con- 
cluding with, these words in his own autograph : “ This 
is my last will, subscribed with my own h^d, R. H 
Jesu Mercy and gremercy Ladie Marie help.” Within 
^ a day or two a conspiracy against him was discovered, 
which, according to some accounts, was instigated 
by the French court. The conspirators were the 
long’s cousin, Richard earl of Cambridge, brother to 
the duke of York (Rutland) ; Lord Scro^, who was 
Henry’s familiar friend; and Sir Thomas Grey of 
Heton. A jury was summoned for their trial by the 
sheriff of Southampton, who foimd Cambrige and 
Grey guilty of treason, and Scrope of having con- 
cealed the knowledge of their puiposes. Camibridge 
and Scrope claimed to be tried by their peers. By 
the lords then at Southampton, who formed a court 
for their trial, they were convicted, and they suffered 
death on the 5th of August. Grey had been previ- 
ously executed. 
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The truce with France expired on the 2d of August 
(1415). On the beach of Southampton are collected 
lutoHoojy viu) men-at-arms, mounted archers, foot-archers, miners, 

gunners, armourers, and aU the various attendants of 
a feudal army. There, under the walls of the old castle, shallow vessels float 
up to the river’s banlm, and with little preparation horses and men step on to 
the crowded decks. Fifteen hundred of such vessels are gathered together, 
and drift with the tide to the broader Solent. Fifteen hundred sails to bear 
an army slowly and insecurely to Normandy— an army that would have been 
carried with far greater speed and safety by thirty of such vessels as now 
steam from that Southampton river. The king is at Portchester castle. 
On the 10th of August, being Saturday, he goes on board his own ship, TAe 
Trinitiy, lyingbetween Southampton and Portsmouth. On Sunday they put 
to sea. On l^iesday, about noon, the royal iHiip enters the mouth of the 
Sei^ and the fleet casts anchor about three miles from Harflem:. 

'!lme army landed in small boats, and took up a position on the hill nearest 
Haxfleur. No resistance was offered to the landing. The constable of France, 
D’Albret, was at Rouen, with a large number of troops. But he starred not. 
The hardy people of the coast suffer^ the English to leap on their shores, as 
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if they came in peace and friendship. The landing-place was rough with 
large stones, and there was a dilce and wall between the shore and the marsh 
towards the town. The entrance into the marsh was very difficult, and “ the 
resistance of the smallest number of people would have sufficed to drive back 
many thousands.” The army rested in its position till Saturday, the 17tli, 
and then moved to the siege of Harfleur. The town was surrounded with 
embattled walls, and with ditches filled to a great depth and breadth by the 
waters of the Seine. There were three gates, strongly defended by bulwarks. 
After the landing of Heniy the garrison was reinforced on the side which Ae 
English had not then invested. But the town was very quickly encom- 
passed on all sides, the duke of Qareuce liaving made a circuitous march 
and taken a po.sition on tlie hill opposite to that which the king occupied. 
Tlic port was strictly blockaded towards the sea. After a demand for the sur- 
render of the place, which was stoutly infused, the siege commenced. We 
now hear of guns 4is well as engines in an English siege. There is a belief 
that cannon had liecn employed at Cr6cy; and some sort of ordnance ha(l 
c<a‘tainly been occasionally in use in the middle of the fourteenth century. 
At Harfleur tlie king battered the bulwarks, and the walls and towers on every 
side, by the stones whicli his guns and engines cast. Two attempts were 
made to undermine the town; but tliere were counter-mines, and the minors 
met and fought under^ound. 

The siege went on with varying fortune; but the besieged showed no symp- 
tom of surrender. Disease now began to make frightful ravages in the 
English camp. Henry’s men were perishing around him by dysentery, and 
he resolved to storm the town. The garrison, however, agreed to surrender 
on the 22d of September, if they were not previously relieved. No relief 
came. T’he civil distractions of France had at first deprived the government 
of all energy. There was no preparation for resistance. There w£ts no money 
in the roym treasury. Suddenly a tax was imposed, and the impost was 
collected from Uie dergy and the ixmplo by armed men. “What can the 
KngILsh do more to us ? exclaimed tlie unhappy victims of misrule. Harfleur 
was yielded up on that 22nd of September, with great ceremony. Henry 
sat upon a throne under a pavilion of sUk, erected on the hill opposite the 
town. From the pavilion to Harfleur a Imc of English soldicm was formed ; 
and through their ranks came the governor with a deputation, and ho laid 
the keys of the town at the feet of the king. The siege had lasted thirty-six 
dasrs. On the 23d Henry entered the town, and wont barefoot to the church 
of St. Martin, to offer a solemn thanksgiving for his success. The bulk of the 
inhabitants— -women, cliildren, and j^or— were compelled to depart, but 
without any indignity; and the principal burghors, witli many knights an<l 
gentlemen, were allowed to leave the place, making oath to surrender them- 
selves at (^is in the following November. Henry now sent a challenge to 
the dauphin of Prance to meet him in single combat — the old, unmeaning 
defiance of chivalry. On the 5tlr of October the king held a council. The 
success at Harfleur had been bought at a terrible coat. Besides a largo number 
killed in the siege, a much greater numlrcr of the army had died of dysent^ 
in that district of overflowing marshes. Five tliouaand more were so sick 
tlrat they wore unable to proceed. Manv had des<»tcd. Ctoparing the 
various accounts of contemporary chroniclers, it is “morally impossible to 
form any other conclusion,” says Sir N. H. Nicolas,/ “than that the En^i^ 
army whicli quitted Harfleur did not exceed nine thousanrl fighting men.”^ 

PAD known documents relada^ to tho battle of Aipnoourt and all oontoporajy 
tives ware roUeeted in a vobano ontiifled Sielory of Ike JBedtEs o/ Agimumrl, by Sir N. SUuns 
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At the council of the 5th of October Henry was strongly urged to return, with 
the remnant of his force, to England by sea. He was told that “ the multitude 
of the French were continually increasing, and very likely might hem them 
in on every side, as sheep in pens.” So writes the priest; and he adds that 
the king determined to march to Calais, “relying upon the divine grace and 
the righteousness of his cause, piously considering that victory consists not 
in mmtitudes.” 

It is easy to blame Henry for this determination; to call it “rashness, 
anil total recklessness of consequences”; but it must not be forgotten that 
if the king had returned to England with the loss of two thirds of his army, 
and with no success but the capture of a town that could not long bo held, 
he risked the loss of that popular support which the general belief in his intri'- 
pidity had won for him from his early years. He had set his life upon a cast, 
and ho must play out the game. On the 8th of October ho commenced his 
extraordinary march. With eight days’ provisions the little army went forth 
from Harfleur, in three battalions, on the road to Calais. Henry’s policy 
was an honourable exception to the devastation which accompanied the 
marches of the great Edward and the Black Prince. Ho pul ilished a proclama- 
tion that no one, under pain of death, should burn, lay waste, or take anything, 
excepting victuals and necessaries.” The lino ot march was at no great dis- 
tance from the coast towarils the Somme. Passing by F6camp, the army 
reached Arques, near Dieppe, on the 11th. A fi'w shots were fired from 
the castle, but the passage through the town was not contested. The English 
began to believe that they should reach Calais without molestation. “For 
some firmly asserted,” says the observant priest, “that considering the civil 
discord and deadly liatred subsisting between the French princes and the 
duke of Burgundy, the French would not draw themselves out from the in- 
terior parte of the country and their strongholds, lest, while thus drawing 
themselves out, the forces of the duke of Bur^udy shomd either follow them 
or against their will usurp the possession of their estates.” 

At Eu the English army was attacked, but the assailante were repulsed 
without difficulty. On Sunday, the 13th, they reached Alrboville. Now 
the imminent danger that was before this daring band was too manifest to 
bo concealed. The chroniclers of his great-granclfather’s exploits had made 
Henry familiar with the circmnstances of his pas.sa§e of the Somme. To 
the ford of Blanquetaquo an English army was again led. The causeway 
leading to the ford was broken down, and a ^cat body of French was said 
to be collecterl on the opposite bank of the river. Without any certain in- 
formation, Henry directed his march by the Somme above Abbeville, seeking 
for another passage. The bridges and caaseways were all destroyed, and 
broad marshes added to the difficulty of finding a ford. The slender stock of 
provisions was now becoming exhausted. After a march of seven days they 
passed Amiens, and slept that night at the village of Boves. It was the time 
of vintage, and there was abimclanco of wine m open caslis and a little bread. 
The supply of wine was as dangerous to the safety of the army as its privations, 
and Henry forbade his men to fill their bottles. It was the 17th of October 
before they reached a plain near Corbie. Here the long executed a soldier 
who had stolen the pix out of a church — an incident which Shakespeare has 
not overlooked. Here, too, he gave the famous order that each archer should 
proAdde himself with a stake, sharpened at each end, to plant in the ground 
when about to be attacked by cavalry. On the ISth they were quartered 

Nicolas (1827). The aoeoimt of Knight here presented is based laigely on tiie contemporary 
narratilvo of a priest, printed by Nicolas.] 
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near Neslc, a walled to\ni about twenty-four miles above Amiens and four 
miles from the nearest part of the Somme. Here the welcome news was brought 
that a ford had been discovered. Before the river could be reached a marsh 
had to be crossed. The position was one of danger, and there was no choice 
but to make for the river at all hazards. There wore two fords, approached 
by narrow causeways, partly destroyed. The damaged portions were filled 
up with broken doors and windows from the neighbouring houses. The 
king was indefatigable in his pemonal exertions, superintending the repair 
of the causeways, and the orderly passage of men and horses. It was dark 
before tire whole army had crossed “We passed a jo 3 rful night,” says the 
priest, “ in the next farm-houses, which liad been loft by the S^‘ench 6ii our 
first arrival over the water.” 


THK IlATTIiR OX' AGLNX'OUliT (lilJj A.D.) 

The ICiiglish aniiy had been for a montli investing Ilarfleur before the 
Krench government was roused from ils inactivity. On the 10th of Septeni- 
lier the king of France took the Oriflamme at St. Denis, and departed for 
Noniiandy. He had arrived at Rouen with his son wlien the news of the fall 
of Harfleur reached the court. He was soon surroundexi by princes and 
groat lords with their mcn-at-anns. It was known that the constable of 
France was watching the pas.sagcs of the Somme, and that the English, in 
ascending the left bank, wore sustaining groat privations. The weather was 
wet and tempestuous. The princes and nobles ^licvcd they had now nothing 
to dread from the presumption of King Henry. The citizens of Paris offered 
to send six thoxisanil men well armed. The old duke de Bern, who had 
fought at Foitiers sixty years lieforc, xn^erl the acceptance of the offer. The 
duke of Alcu 5 (m and the yoimg chivalry would have nothing to do with these 
common people. “ What do we want of these shoiikcepers ? Wo have already 
throe times the number of the English.” 

The princes sent to Heairy ihieo oflicers of arms, to tell him that, being 
resolved to fight him, they desired him to name a day and a place for the 
battle. The king of England replied that, having set out from his town of 
Harfleur, he was on his way to England, axid that, resting in no town or for- 
tress, they might find him any day and hour in the open field. Onw-ard 
marched Henry by P6ronne, the roads being found trodden “as if the French 
had gone before him in many thousamla.” On the 24th — the fourth day after 
tho 3 ;' had crossed the Somme — the English aniiy arrivoii at Blarigy, in perfect 
discipline. A branch of the Oanchc, the Temoise, was here creased without 
diflieulty. nio French army was on the rising ground about a league distant. 
It'rom Blangy there is a gentle ascent towards the village of Maisoncdle. 
“ When wo reached the top of the hill,” says the priest, “ wc saw thnse columns 
of tlio French onieige from the upper part of the volley, about a mile from us ; 
who at length being formed into battalions, companies, and troops, in mul- 
titudes comi>ared witli us, halted a little more than half a mile opposite tf) 
us, filling a very xvide fiehl, as if with an innumei'able host of locxist^a inod- 
erate-aised valley being betwixt us and them.” Nothing can be mow* accurate 
than this description of the locality. We have stood upon this ascent, having 
left the littlo river and the laidge of Hlangy alxmt a mile distant. Looking 
back, there is a range of gentle hills to the east, in the direction of St. Pol, 
from which tho French army marched. Emerging “ from tlxe upper part of the 
valley,” the French army would fill “a very wide field”— the plain of Agin- 
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court. When Henry had crossed the river and ascended the hill, he expected 
instant battle. He formed his troops, and went about exhorting them to do 
their duty. Walter Hungerford, according to our good priest’s account, 
regretted that they had not with them ten thousand English archers. The 
solemn answer of the king, rel 3 dng upon God for victory, has been given by 
the priest. Other burning words — the version of the poet — ^have superseded 
the dialogue of the chroniclers. 

The sun was setting, and there was no attack. At Maisoncelle, now a 
long straggling village amidst trees, about a mile and a half from Blangy, the 
king took up liis quarters for the u^t. In the gloomy twilight “ awhite way” 
had ^en found to this village. 'Ihe noise of the French was heard as they 
took up their quarters, each vociferating for his servant or his comrade. 
Henry commanded the strictest silence. It was a night of dread to those 
who knew how many thousand enemies were close at hand. There was little 
sleep. The armourers were at work; the priests were confessing their peni- 
tents. In the French camp the confident knights played at dice, the stakes 
being the ransoms of their expected prisoners. 

The route to Calais lay through the plain of Agincourt. The village of 
Agincourt now consists of a number of straggling mud-built cottages, and a 
farm or two, with a church of the beginning of the last century. It is covered 
by a wood towards the plain. Opposite Agincourt is another village, Trame- 
court, also covered by a wood. The plain of Agincourt is a considerable 
table-land, now fully cultivated, and expanding into an open country after 
we have passed between the two woods. The village of Maisoncelle is about 
a mile from this field. Henry rose with the dawn on that 26th of October, 
the feast of St. Crispin, and he heard three masses. He was fully armed, 
and he wore a crown on his head of extraordinary magnificence. He mounted 
a small gray horse, and drew up his men upon the open ground near Maison- 
celle, then covered with young corn. His little band was formed in one line, 
the men-at-arms in the centre, with wings on the left and right, the archers 
being posted between the wings, with their stakes fixed before them. A party 
that went into the village of Agincourt found no armed men there. Another 
party of archem was concealed in the village of Tramecourt. The French 
army was in three lines, completely covering the route to Calais. The ad- 
vanced guard of about eight thousand knights and esquires, and fifty-five 
hundred archers and cross-bowmen, was composed of die greater part of 
the French nobility. The main body was crowded in prodigious numbers, 
the lines, accorduig to the lowest estimate, being twenty men m depth. The 
mon-at-anns wore coats of steel reaching to their knees, and heavy leg-armour, 
with other encumbering panoply. 

'The contemporary chroniclers, both French and En^ish, differ greatly 
as to the number of the French army. The lowest estimate is fifty thousand 
fighting men; the highestj one hundred and fifty thousand. The probability 
is that they were ten times as many as the English. Their position was 
between the two woods of Agincourt and Tramecourt, in a space much too 
confined for the movements of such a vast body. 'The woods as they at present 
exist show that the position was a disadvantageous one; and it was probably 
more disadvantageous if the woods were then more extensive. Ihe two 
armies passed several hours without a movement on either side. According 
to Monstrelet,* Sir Thomas Erpingham, a knight grown gray with age and 
honour, at last flung his trunch^n m the air, and called “N&strocquel’* (“Now 
stiike 1 ”) and then dismounted, as the king and others had done. The English 
then knelt down, invoking the protection of God; and each man put a small 
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piece of earth into his mouth, in remembrance that they were formed of dust, 
and to dust should return. Shouting the national “Hurrah!” they kept 
advancing. The archers, without armour, in jackets and loose hose, some 
oven barefoot, went boldly on to meet the mailed chivahy. Their bow- 
strings were drawn. The French stooped as the deadly shafts flew amongst 
them. Many were slain. Onward rushed the thousands of horsemen to 
break the Ime of the hardy yeomen. The sharpened stakes were planted 
in the earth, and the archers shrank not from the charge. The arrows again 
flew; and, the horses becoming unmanageable from their wounds, the knights 
were driven back upon the van, which they threw into confusion. 

Tlie king now advanced with his mam body. A deadly conflict ensued. 
The archers tlircw away their bows, and fought with sword and bill. The 
second French line was soon reached ; and here again the contest became more 
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a fJaughtor than a battle. The enormous numbers of the French were the 
chief cause of their destruction. Their heavy armour was an encumbrance 
instead of a ilefcneri. The roar division, after the overthrow of the first and 
.■^iwwid divisions, took lo flight. In Uireo hours this terrible fi(?ht was over. 
'Pho priest, who was “sitting on horseback among the baggage, in the rear of 
the battle,” thus ilescrilxjs the slaughter of the l'>cnch on this <lay of Agin- 
court; “when Honio of them in the engagement hail been killed, and fell iii 
the front, so great was the undiseiplinwl violence and pressure of the multi- 
tude behind that the living fell over the dead, and othem also, falling on the 
living, were slain; so that, in three places whore the force and host of our 
staiwiards were, so groat grow the heap oi the slain, and of those who were 
overthrown among them, that our people a8e.enderl the very_ heaps, which 
had increased higher tlmn a man, and butchered the adveraarioH below with 
swords, axes, and other weapoua. And when at length, in two or three houre, 
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that front battle was perforated and broken up, and the rest were driven to 
flight, our Tifv>n began to pull down tlie heaps, and to separate the living 
from the dead, proposing to keep the living as slaves, to be ransomed.” 

Few were left alive for ransom. A clamour arose that the French, col- 
lecting in various parts of the field, were coming upon the wearied victors. 
The baggage, according to Monstrelet, was being plundered. In the momen- 
tary alarm Henry commanded a massacre of all the prisoners. The French 
chroniclers mention this horrible circxmistance in terms of sorrow rather than 
of blame. The hasty instinct of self-preservation dictated the order. The 
day before the battle the king had discharged, upon their parole, all the 
prisoners he had brought with him. His natiure was not cruel. He stopjied 
the carnage when he found that the danger was imaginary. 

On the part of the English, tire duke of York and the carl of Oxford were 
slam, with some hundreds of mferior degree. The estimates of this loss are 
very conflicting. The English clironiclcs make it absurdly small. Mon- 
strelet* says the loss of the ISnglLsh was sixteen hmrdred; and so Lefcbvro de 
^int Eemy,»» another French historian. Of the chivahy of Franw', the 
flower perished. Seven of the princes of the blood had fallen. AV'ith the duke 
of Alengon Henry had fought in person, and w.‘is bcatmi down, having a 
portion of his crown struck off. The king could not save his gallant enemy, 
who. fell before Henry’s guards. Eight thousand grmtlcmen of Frana; perished 
in that field of carnage, of whom a hundred and twenty were nobles bearing 
banners. 


The herald of France was taken in the battle. “Montjoic,” said Henry, 
“to whom is the victory— to me or to the king of Francr^?” “To you, and 
not to him,” said Montjoic. “ And how is this castle calletl ?” “ The castle of 
Agincourt.” “Well,” said the king, “they will long spesak of the battle of 
Agincourt.” They will speak of it as long as England’s history endures, as 
one of the most wonderful examples of bi'Jivory, and fortitude, and heroic 
daring, of which a people may be lastly proud. But th(>.y will also sireak of 
it as a fearful sacrifice of human life to a false ambition, which liad no object 
beyond the assertion of an indomitable will, and no permanent rt*.sults beyond 
the perpetuation of hatred and jealousy betwetui nation and mition. Henry 
slept that night of the 25 th of October at Maisoncclle. On the next day he, 
with the duke of Orleans and many other noble prisoners, went his umnolested 
way to Calais. 


THE SECOND FRENCH EXI'EDITION 

The great victory of Agincourt was publicly known in London on the 
29th of October, the same day on which King Henry reached Calais. “Early 
in the momiog,” says_ a contemporary chronicle, “ came tidings to London 
while tliat men were in their beds, that the king had foi^bt and had the 
battle and the field aforesaid. And anon as they liad tidings thereof, they 
went to all the ohurches of the city of London ana rang all tire bdls of every 
church.” Henry remained at Calais till the 17th of November, There was 
time for this news to go forth through the country before the aiTival of the 
king; and the people warmed up into a fervour of joy wluoh drowned the 
lament for the thousands tlmt had perished durihg those past three montirs 
of sickness, want, and slaughter. 

When the king’s ship, after a boisterous passage, sailed into the port of 
Dover, the people rushed into the sea and bore their hero to the shore. At 
the royal manor of Eltham he rested on his way to London, which he entered 
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111 solemn procession on the 23cl of November. From Blackheath to West- 
minster he was escorted by twenty thousand of the citizens, “with devices 
according to their crafte.” The great highway of Cheap, after the cavalcade 
liad passed London bridge, was so crowded by the jjeople that the horsemen 
could scarcely pass througli tiiem. Tlio city was gorgeous with arches, and 
towers, and pavilions, out of which innumerable virgins and youths sliowerecl 
laurel boughs and leaves of gold upon the conqueror’s head, and sang English 
anthems with melodious \oic('s, and with organs. Tlie busy priest, as obser- 
vant of tlie splendid pageant as of the terrible battle, says: “The lattices and 
windows on both sides wen* filled w’ith the most noble ladies and women of the 
realm, and with honourable and honoured men, who flocked togcdher to the 
pk'asiug sight, and were so very gracefully and elegantly dressed, in gaiinents 
of gold, fine, linen, and criinsun, and vurioas other a])parol, that a greater 
assembly, or a nobler specfacle, w’as not recollecUid to have Ixitai ever before 
in J/ondon.” lie goes on to say: “The king himself, amidst these public ex- 
pressions of praise, and the bravery of the citizens, passed along, clad in a 
purple rolx‘, not with lofty looks, poni])uus honses, or great inulUtiKle, Imt wnth 
a solid asijoct, a reverend demeanour, and a few of his faithful domestics 
attendant on Inm; the dukes, earls, and marshals, his (uiptivcs, following him 
with a guard of soldiers.” 

In 1416 Ilenrjr was continuing to cherish his ambitious projects, and W'as 
pr(‘i)arii^i[ for their accomplishment. The attempted mefliation of the cm- 
[Kiror Sigismund, who visited England, had Iw'on unsuccessful. The war w'as 
carried on in Nonnaudy, and the French made descents on the English 
shores of the Channel. Ilarficur was ))esieged in June, and the English gm- 
risou was reduced to the gieatcst distress, W'lien it was relieved from blockade 
by the capture of the large carracks and other vessels that faspt the mouth 
of th(! Seine. Alfiunwhile, Henry had secured the alliance of the duke of 
Burgundy, who had laid aside his resentment for the death of his brother, 
the duke of Brabant, at Agincourt. It is unnecessary^ for us to attempt any 
minute description of tlie <listraetions of France, which presented the chief 
encouragement to the king of lllnghuid to jx'raovem in his design to claim 
the crown. The feuds of the Burgundians and the Aniiagnaes were as violent 
as over, suul worn accompanied by the most intolerable oppression of the 
people by the reigning faction under the constable, Arma^iac. Th(i insane 
king passed his life in fatuous iudiiTerence to all around him; and Uie court 
of the <jucen exhibited a liceutioas profusion, Uie more disgusting from its 
contrast with the universal wretchoimcss. It is rec'orded that Henry, aftcu- 
the day of Agincourt, addressing his prisoner, the duke of Orleans, diselaiincd 
any mei'it in Ills great victory, and expressed his belief that he wtis the in- 
strument of God in punishiiu? the erinu's of the Fa'nch nation — the jiublic 
disonlers, and the private wickedness. Tliis was one of the ordiinuy (Uhisious 
of ambition, 

llicro w:is no improvement hi the con<litiou of France when, on the 23d 
of July, 1417, the king of England again embarked with a mighty army al. 
Routliampton. It \yas more numerous and more powerfully eciuipiied than the 
force which two years before had landed in Normandy, consisting of forty 
thousand men, with miners and ordnance. At this crisis, the duke of Burguiidy 
was inarching upon Paris, resolved upon the extermination of the faction 
which hold tlie government. Henry landed at Touwiurh, near Harfleur, 
and shortly after wont on to besiege Caen, which city was taken by assault on 
the 4th of September. Many other forti’osscs in Nonnandy speedily suIj- 
luitted, and Henry went into winter quarters, Tlie French government, 
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tlistracted with the movements of the duke of Burgundy, made no effectual 
resistance to the English. Henry continued to secure one fortress after an- 
other, and, holding his court at Caen, confiscated the estates of Norman lords 
and bestowed them upon his English followers. 

The summer of 1418 was a terrible season for France. The duke of Bur- 
gundy had retreated from before Paris in the previous year ; for his partisans in 
the city had been expelled, and the count d’ Ajmagnac had the young dauphin, 
Charles, in his hands, as well as the unhappy king. The gueen had been 
deprived of her power as regent, and had been sent as a prisoner to Tours. 
Suddenly the duke of Burgundy appeared before Tours, delivered the queen 
from captivity, and received from her the appointment of governor-general 
of the kingdom. The rule of the count d’Axmagnac had been one of severity 
and terror, and the Parisians had fallen off from his faction and now anxiously 
desired his overthrow. At the end of May there was a fearful massacre of the 
j^jmagnacs by an infuriated Paris mob, and many of them were held as 
prisoners. On the 12th of June there was a cry that the terrible duke was 
at the gates; but the people shouted for Burgundy, and, breaking open the 

g risons and private houses where the Annagnacs were confined, massacred 
fteen hundred victinas in one morning. Amongst them was the count 
d’Armagnac. 

On the 14th of July the queen and the duke of Burgundy entered Paris in 
triumph. The appetite for blood was not yet sated, and for some days the 
new government made a profession of stopping the murders, but contrived 
to remove those persons who were most obnoxious to them. The duke of 
Orleans, whilst these horrible butcheries were perpetrated by a fickle multitude 
upon the party of which he was the real head, was shut up in the castle of 
Pontefract. He solaced his long captivity in England by the composition of 
verses which entitle him to rank amongst the best French poets of his age ; 
and he also wrote chansons in English, with elegance and facility. Henry was 
not disposed to trust to the pacimi occupations of his prisoner, as a guarantee 
that he would not be a troublesome enemy. There is a letter of this period 
in which the king enjoins his strict keeping, without going to any disport, 
“for it is better he lack his disport than we be deceived.” 


SIEGE OF EOUBN (1419 A.D.) 

_ While these fearful scenes had been acted in Paris, Eing Henry sat down 
with the main body of his army before Rouen. In the previous winter terms 
of peace had been proposed to him by the French govermnent at Paris, and 
also on the part of the dauphin, afterwards Charles VII. But these negotia- 
tions were unavailing. The siege of Rouen was as prolific in horrors as any 
other event of that sanguinary period. The rule of Heniy in lower Normandy, 
which he had nearly conquered, was mild and conciliating. He abolished 
the odious tax on salt, ana set a limit to illegal exactions. But the people 
of Rouen, into which city large numbers of armed mep had been thrown 
under the command of chiefs who had retired before Henry, resolved to resist 
tlie progress of the invader. The king had crossed the Seine at Pont de 1’ Arche ; 
but when he invested the city on the 30th of July, ho found a garrison ready 
to make sorties upon his troops and compel them to fight for every position 
winch they took up. He set about the reduction of the place upon a sjrstem 
far more efficacious tlian any sudden assault. On the land side he dug deep 
ditches, and he fortified his lines with towers and artillery. The land approach 
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wiis comjjlotoly blockaded. The islands of the Seine above Rouen were filled 
by him witli troops. The stream wa.s barricaded with iron chains, and im- 
nicdiatjcly above the town he formed a bridge of boats manned with archers. 
He soon comijollcd the .surrender of the; castle on the lull of St. Catlierine. 
Below Rouen lie commanded the navigation of the Seine by his armed vessels, 
and the mouth of llic river was guarded by a powerful fleet. 

For twenty weeks the devoted jicople beheld the gradual approach of 
famine. Tlie population consisted of a hundred and fifty thousand souls; 
some chromclcr,s say thiw hundred thousand. In that city of ancient narrow 
streets, where .still reinain many gloomy houses of the period, whose quaint 
gablotS and rude carvings arc d(*ar to the artist and the antiquary, was this 
wretched population, witii all the r(‘soiircc‘.s of their accustfinied industry cut 
off, .shut, uj) to .starve. “And ever they of the town liopccl to have been re.s- 
cued, but it would not be: and many hundreds died for hunger, for they had 
eaten all their cals, hoi’so.s, Uoumis, rats, mice, and all that might be eaten; 
and ofttime.s tlu* inen-at-arins driving out the poor people at the gates ot 
lh<‘ city, for siKiiwling of victual, anon our men drove them in again; and yoirng 
children lay dead in the stRHits, hanging on the dead moth<‘rs’ piqis, that pity 
was to see.” At last the garrison surrcndcrcil on the 19th of January, 1419, 
and the .soldkirs marched forth without arms, engaging not to serve against the 
king for one year. One of the noblest cities of lYahce thus came under the 
Muglish rule, and liere JIcnry built a palace, and held his court as duke of 
Normandy. The ptviple of Rouen had b<*c‘n promised offtxjlualn'lief both by the 
duke of Burgumly and hy the dauphin, but no succour came. The French 
princes wore more intent upon circumventing each other than on organising a 
national n*sisUincc; and Hem_y haughtily jiroclaimed that he was called to 
reign over Franco as a true king, and tliat it was the blessing of God which 
lia<i inspiriid him to come into a distracted kuigdom, that its sovereignty 
might be transfernsd to capable hands. 

There were two autlioritic's in France who refused U) unite in repulsing 
their cxmitnon enemy. The dauphin held a cowt and parliament at Poitiers; 
the duke of Hurgimdy ruloil at Paris. In the moan time Henry continued to 
advance towards the capital. A truce was at length concludeii hy him with 
the duke of Buigundy, and it wa.s agreed that Uie king of France and the 
king of i'ln/;land should have a meeting. In July, 1419, the ejneen, tlio prin- 
cess Oatheriiio, and the duke of Burgundy came, without the king, to Mculan 
on Die Heine; an<l here Henry mot them, with great state on eiUicr side. The 
(jueen expected that the beauty of her daughter would have disarmed the 
stf-rnneas of the IfingliiSh king; but although he profoased himself anxious for an 
alliance with a hwly so fair imd gracious, he demanded the complete execution 
of the treaty of Brotigny, the cassion of Normandy, and tlie absolute sover- 
eignty of all the countries surrendered. Tlie negotiations were again broken 
off. The dauphin and the duke of Bm^indy now made some show of recxin- 
cilialion, and within a week after the conference at Meulon they agr^ to 
terms of union. With the same boldmsM as he displayed when met by divided 
counsels, Henry marched on towards Paris, now tliat he was assured that the 
two rival powers of Franco were united. The dauphin and the duke Itad 
parted witii <Iemonstm(rions of mutual respect — the dauphin to proceed to 
Touraino, the duke to join King Charles at Pontoiso. On the 23(i the king, 
the queen, ami the <luke wont to Paris, which was completely undefended. 

On the 29th nows came that the English had taken Pontoiso. Tlio court 
removal from Paris, to which the troops of Henry were rapidly approaching. 
The dauphin soUcited another interview with the duke of Burgundy, on mat- 
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ters of importance to the welfare of the kingdom. The courtiers of the duke 
urged him not to go, for the dauphin was surrounded by the sei-vants of the 
diie of Orleans, who had been assassinated in 1407, and by men whose 
friends and relations had perished in the massacre of the Axmagnacs. But 
the duke resolved to meet his cousm at the place appointed, the bridge of 
Montereau. At each end of the bridge there were barriers ; but there was no 
barrier in the centre, as was usual m these interviews of princes, who most 
hated and suspected each other when professions of friendship were most 
abundant. The dauphin was in a sort of lodge in the centre of the bridge 
when the duke advanced. They had each taken oaths pledging the safety^ of 
the other. The duke of Burgundy had left his attendants a little behind him, 
and as he bent his knee to the dauphin he was struck down and quickly mur- 
dered, the servants of the duke being immediately surrounded by a large body 
of anned men. The dauphin gave out that the duke offered insult and vio- 
lence to him; but there can be no doubt that the treacherous murder was 
premeditated, and the mode of accomplishment resolved upon. The heir of 
the crown of IVance was at this time seventeen years of age. 


THK I'E-iCB OP TBOYES (1120 A.D.) 

Philip, the son of the murdered duke of Burgundy, was at Ghent when he 
received the news of the tragedy at Montereau on the 12th of Augi^t. He 
was married to a daughter of the king of France. “Michelle,” he said to his 
wife, “your brother has murdered my father.” No time was wasted in idle 
complaining. Philip, known in history as the Good, inmiediately^ with the 
advice of his Flemish subjects, sought an alliance with Henry of England. 
The people of Paris, adverse as they were to tlie impending ixilo of the Eng- 
lish, were still more hostile to the Annagnacs, who were desolating the country, 
with the dauplxin at their head. The young duke of Burjmndy arranged the 
terms of a tr^ty with Henry, wliicli was finally concluded at Troyes, on the 
21st of May, 1420. The king of England was to receive the hand of the prin- 
cess Catherine; to be immediate regent of the kingdom; and to be recognised 
as successor to the crown on the death of Charles VI. 

When the terras of the treaty were announced to the pai’liament and other 
authorities of Paris, the highest euloghun was pronounced upon the king of 
England as a lover of peace and justice, a protector of the poor, a defender of 
the church. The people were eneouri^d Ity these statements to hope for 
some happy termination of their miseries. The marriage of Henry with the 
princess of France was celebrated at Troyes on the 2d of June. The next 
day was one of banqueting. A tournament was proposed as a prolongation 
of the festivities, but Henry said: “The enemies of the king are in the city of 
Sens. Let us be ready to-morrow morning to march to its siege, where 
every knight may show his prowess in doing justice upon the wicked, that the 

E oor peome may live.” He gave the nobles the most solemn assurances that 
e would, love and honour the king of France, and that the ocean should cease 
to flow and the sun no more give light before he should forget the duty which 
a prince owed to his subjects. The bridal month of Henry and his fair queen 
was passed in besieging Sena, and Montereau, and Villeneuve. When these 
wore taken, Melun was besieged for four months. After its surrender, on the 
18th of November, the kings of France and England made a triumphant entry 
into Paris, and the three estates of the kingdom gave a solenm approval of the 
Treaty of Troyes. 
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At the beginning of 1421 Kir^ Henry held a parliament at Rouen. The 
coinage which was then issued bore the inscription, “Heres Francice.’* To 
Rouen came many English nobles and knights and did homage to their king 
for lands granted to them in Franco. Immediately after, Henry and his 
queen went to England, and on the 23d of February Catherine was crowned 
at Westminster. The feasts and pageants that welcomed Henry and his 
queen were of unusual magnificence; and the chronicler Hall,!* in his pompous 
language, expresses the general sentiment of that period: “No doubt England 
had groat cause to rejoice at the coming of such a noble prince and so mighty 
a conqueror, which in so small space and so brief time had brought tmder his 
obeisance the gi'oat and puissant realm and dominion of Franco.” But there 
are other records which show that England horaelf was beginning to suffer 
from the operations of “so mighty a con((ueror.” The first statute of the par- 
liament which the king convened in 1421, referring to the statute of Edward 
III that sheriffs and eseheators should remain only one year in office, says. 
“ Whereas, at the time of the making of the said statute, divers worthy and 
sufficient persons were in every county of England, to occupy anrl govern the 
same offices well towards the king and all his liege people; forasmuch that as 
W('ll by divers pestilence's within the realm of England, as by tlie wars without 
the realm, tliero is not now sucli sufficiency, it is ordained that the king, by 
authority of parliament, may make the sheriffs and eseheators through the 
realm, at his will, until the (md of four years.” Bjurington recites this statute 
to show that the laurels which Henry acquired w'ere obtained at the dearest 
price, the depopulation of the county. There wore other causes than the 
waste of war to account for the deficiency of “worthy and sufficient persons 
in every county of England.” 

In 1418 Henry was confiscating estates m Normandy and bestowing them 
on his English followers. In 1421 he was receiving homage from English 
lords for the lands of Franco. The same temptations which led tire Norman 
baroirs imdor the first William to desert the pleasant valleys of the Seine for 
the ruder abodes of the Severn and the Trent, now sent back their descendants 
to Normandy to make new acquisitions in the country from which the English 
had been dispossessed for two centuries. The evil from which England had 
been saved by the weakness of John was about to be renewed in the strength 
of Henry. Fortunate was it that the conqueror did not long remain to per- 
petuate his conquests, and that in the feebleness of bis successor and the dis- 
tractions of a civil war France was again lost. 

The Peace of Troyes was approved by the En^ish parlimnent, and the 
commons granted a subsidy or a fifteenth, “to continue the war, that the 
dauphin and his party, who maintained some cities and provinces against 
the king, being subdued, France might be entirely annexed to the English 
crown.” But even in this season of popular excitement there was a petition 
comi>lflluing of the intolerable burden of the war. In the previous year a 
})etition had been presented to the duke of Gloucester, in a parliament which 
ho had summoned as guai’dian of England, that ho would move Uic king and 
queen to rotuni, as speedily as might please them, in relief and comfort of the 
commons; and they also requested that their petitions might not be sent to 
the king beyond sea, but determined in England, They dreaded, says Hal- 
1am, ff ‘^hat England might become a province of the French crown, which 
led them to obtain a renewal of the statute of Edward III, declaring the indc- 
l»ndence of this kingdom.” 

The king and his queen did not remain long “in relief and comfort of the 
commons.” They were making a progress through the kingdom, and had 
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arrived at York when news came which speedily caUed back Henry to France. 
He had left his brother, the duke of Clarence, as his lieutenant in Normandy. 
Anjou, which recognised the authority of the dauphin, was invaded by the 
duke ; and at Baug6, on the 22d of March, he was surprised in his work of wast- 
ing the country by a great force of Angevins, aided by several thousand Scot- 
tiSi auxiliaries under the earl of Buchan, the second son of the regent of 
Scotland. The duke was slain, and the greater number of his vanguard were 
killed or taken prisoners. The English archers, however, came up, and drove 
the French and Scots from the field. 

Soon, however, Scot was to be opposed to Scot in the great contest for 
dominion. Murdoch, the regent of Scotland, had lent assistance to the daup^r 
at a time of peace with England, and many of the Scottish nobles disap- 
proved of the measui-e. The king of Scotl^d, James I, had been sixteen 
years a captive in Wmdsor castle; and here, like that other illustrious prisoner 
the duke of Orleans, he found in the cultivation of literature a solace for the 
absence of liberty. In the garden of the keep of Windsor he first saw Jane 
Beaufort, waJWng amongst the hawthorn hedges and the juniper branches, 
and henceforth the cousin of King Henry was, in his mind, “ the fairest and 
the ireshest younge flower.” So the captive has recorded of his love in his 
charming poem of The King’s Quair. Jane Beaufort’s widowed mother had 
married the duke of daronce, and this circumstance might have Ixion some 
inducement to the captive king to accept the offer of Henry to accompany 
him to France, to redeem the groat disaster of Baugd. Archibald, earl of 
Douglas, and other Scottish knights, joined Henry and tlieir young king, and 
set saU irom Dover, with four thousand men-at-arms and twenty-foin* thou- 
sand archers. Queen Catherine was left at Windsor. Henry and his army 
landed at Calais on the 12th of June. 

After several minor successes. King Henry, at the earnest entreaty of the 
people of Paris, undertook the siege of the city of Meaux, about thirty miles 
from the capital. TJio commander of the place, known as the bastard De 
Vaurus, was a devoted adherent of the count d’Armagnac, who had been 
butchered by the Parisians; and, in revenge of his death, he massacred every 
Burgundian that he could encoimter in the predatory excursions which he 
made to the v^ walls of Paris. He was a public enemy, carrying on a parti- 
san waifaro witli a ferocity of which even those times of bloodshed furnished 
few examples. Henry imdcrtook to subdue this brigand. But Meaux was a 
place of remarkable strengtli. and it was seven months before it was wholly 
taken. In this siege Henry lo.st several of his best captains, amongst whom 
were the earl of Worcester and Lord Clifford, and his men were swept away 
by an epidemic sickness. At last tlic garrison was starved out, and the com- 
mander was decapitated. By the surrender of Meaux the English became 
masters of the greater part of France to the north of the Loire. The queen of 
Henry had borne him a son, and she came back to France, with her infant to 
join her husband in Paris. There was a short season of festivity at the Whit- 
suntide of 1422, and then the king set out to raise the siege of Caen. 


DX!A.TB AND dlAlUCmi OS' 3331^7 V 

He had for some time been labouring under a disease which he bore im 
against with the same iron will that made him face every danger and diin- 
emty of warfare. At Corbeil he became too ill to proceed; and his brother, 
the duke of Bedford, took the command of the anny, in concert with the duke 
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of Burgundy. Henry was carried back on a litter to tbe Bois de Vincennes. 
It soon became evident that his malady, whatever it might be, was beyond 
the medical skill of those days to arrest or cure. The English wno surrounded 
the bed of the dsdng man saw the same composure which he had always shown 
on the battle-field. He commended his chad to the care of his brother, the 
duke of Bedford, desiring the earl of Warwick to be his tutor. His brother 
of Gloucester he wished to be guardian of Endand. He advised that the 
regency of France should be offered to the duke of Burgimdy, but in the 
event of his refusal, to the duke of Bedford. Above all, he urged that no 
peace should be concluded with the dauphin, unless Normandy were ceded 
in absolute sovereignty to the English crown. 

Having delivered his last wishes, he asked the physicians how long he 
might expect to live. They said the Almighty had power to restore him to 
health. He repeated the question, requiring a direct answer. The answer 
was, “Not more than two hours.” The mimstei’s of religion then came to his 
bed and recited the penitential psalms. At the words, “Thou shalt build up 
the walls of Jerusalem,” he said, “If I had finished the war in France, and 
established peace, I would have gone to Palestine, to redeem the holy city 
from the Saracens.” The last dream of glory was sanctified by the aspirations 
of religion. 

Henry V died on the 31st of August, 1422, in the tenth year of his rei^i, 
the thirty-fourth of his age. The devoted attachment to him of the English 
in France was expressed in funeral solemnities more than usually significant 
of real sorrow. Upon a car was shown a waxen figure of the king ; and in a 
slow journey of many days a procession of heralds and priests, and knighls 
and esquires in black armour, with all the dead king’s household, traversed 
the country which had witnessed his pamful marches — ^from Paris to Rouen, 
from Rouen to Abbeville, from Abbcvdle to Calais. Out of every town came 
the dcrey and joined the cavalcade, and at night the body was placed in the 
principsd church. The Frcndi people looked on with wonder, and even with 
pily^ for the untimdy fate of the great king; for they had seen the perfect 
discipline which he had preserved in his anuy, and how sternly he had repressed 
and punished the violence and exactions of their own lords. A fleet waited 
to convey the body and the En^isli mourners to Dover. Slowly London was 
reached; and the funeral obsequies having bc^en performed at St. Paul’s in the 
presence of the lords and commons of the parliament, all that remained of the 
warrior and statesman was finally deposited in Westminster Abbey. 

It is extremely difficult, if not impossible, to form a just estimate of the 
character of Henry V, in r^arding it from the modem point of view. To 
place before our ey^es the social good that miglit have been accomplished by 
a prince of such eminent talents, of such strong will, of such firm self-reliance, 
01 such fortitude under tiie most appalling difficulties, of such equanimity at 
the height of success, of such zealous though erring sense of religious obliga* 
tion; to view him in a possible career of honest energy without tlio lust of 
conquest, and to blame him for not preferring a real usefulness to a blind am- 
bition — this is to set aside the circumstances which gave a direction to the 
actions by which we must judge of his character, wo can ima^e a prince 
so endowed, despising the superstition of his times, determine to make a cor- 
rupted dhuroh tolerant, and to bestow liberty of conscience upon all his sub- 
jects. Such a conquest of bigotry would have been a vdlder and a more dan- 
gerous undertaking than the conquest of France. We can imag^ him look- 
ing beyond all the prejudices of his age, and discovering that a free commercial 
intercourse between nations is the true foundation of prosperous industry. 
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Such a theory has not been possible to be realised m England till the very 
times in which we live, and is even now rejected as impossible by nations 
far more advanced in understandmg what belongs to real civilisation than the 
En^and of the fifteenth century. We can imagme him destroying the jealous 
factions which disturbed his father’s doubtful authority, by calling forA the 
love of the great body of the people, and urging forward the rights of the 
burgess and the labourer to control the oppressions that still clung to the 
decaying system of feudality. It was long before the monarchical could ex- 
tinguish the aristocratic l 3 Tanny ; and then the rule of the one was, in many 
i-especta, a despotism more injurious than the grasping and turbulent power 
of the many. England had to pass through various stages of misrule before 
the universal good could be received as the great end of all govermnent. Before 
Henry V there was opened the magnificent prospect of recovering the heredi- 
tary dominions of the Norman kings, which liad slipped away from the feeble 
successors of the greatest of that valiant race; which had b^n partially won 
back by the third Edward; and which had again been surrendered to the 
growing power of France. His negotiations show that his real policy was to 
recover what had been lost after the Treaty of Bretigny ; and tliat his demand 
of the French crown would have been soon abandoned had not the distractions 
of France offered an irresistible temptation to his enthusiastic ambition. For 
he was an enthusiast. He had an midoubting confidence in the justice of his 
claim; he had no apprehensions of its impmicy. His bravery, fortitude, 
and perseverance won the admiration of the English people, as such qualities 
will always command the applause of a military nation. In England every 
man was trained to arms, and the brilliant achievements of the great soldier 
were far more valued than the substantial merits of tlie just lawgiver. But 
the career of Henry V was not without its national benefit. From his time 
there was no false estimate in Europe of the prowess of the English; from 
his time there was no dream that the proud island might bo subjugated. 
Even in the civU wars of the half centuiy which succeeded Henry, England 
was unmolested from without. No king of Franco ever thought to avenge 
Agineourt by wearing the crown of England in right of conquest. «> 




CHAPTER XV 
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TTkkky VI can hardly ho said ever io have reiped ; for his long 
minority piuwed int(» another kind of tutclago, during which the 
influenco of his wife an<l favourites prepared the way for civil war. 
Ton years of anarchy (julininatcd in his dethronomont, and ton 
years more of wandering and impriHoninont fill the interval be- 
tween that and his death. Tho fiist infc(»rcst of the first thirty- 
years of his life lies in watching t!ie decay of lilnglisli power in 
France : that of tho lust twenty is to be found m the civil wars tliat 
resulted from tho misgovemmont of the precedmg penod.— 
pjBOTirano.^ 


THE PKOTECTOlUTR 

Tub French throne was preserved from ruin by the premature death of 
Henry V. The task of mamtaining tho ascendancy which ho had gained 
devolved on an infant successor and a divided mhiLst^; while tho dauphin, in 
tho vigour of youth and seconded by tho wishes of the peopK called the 
different factions under his banner, and directed their combined cuorts against 
the invaders of their country. We shall see that pritiw recover In the course 
of a few years the crown of his anoestois, expel tho English from their con- 
ouests, and seal a long series of successes with the subjugation of Gascony, 
the last fragment of the ancient patrimony Ixdonging to tho English monardEis 
in France. 

Tho new king, tho son of Homy and Catherine, was hardly nine months 
old. On the first advice of his father’s decease, several spiritual and tem- 
poral peers, chiefiy members of the old council, assembled at Westminster, 
a w.— voa xvin. 2 s 646 
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issued commissions in the name of Henry VI to the judgeSj sheriffs, and other 
officers, to continue in the exercise of their respective duties, and summoned 
a parliament to meet in the beginning of November. On the previous day a 
commission to open, conduct, and dissolve the parliament in the king’s name, 
with the consent of the council, was offered by a meeting of peers to tlie duke 
of Gloucester. He objected to the words, “with the consent of the council,” 
that they were prejudicial to his right, that they made him the servant of 
the council, and that they had never been introduced into similar commissions 
imder his late brother. It was replied that the present king was an infant, 
and therefore without these words, or others equivalent, no man could act 
legally and safely. Each lord in his turn gave his opinion, and the duke was 
iam to submit. 

The parliament was opened by him in the usual fonn. Tlie first care of 
that assembly was to ratify all the acts of tlie authority by which it had been 
convened, as sufficientiy justified by the necessity of the case; its second, 
to supply the defect in the exercise of the royal authority arising from the 
infancy of the king. The two preceding centuries furnished three instances 
of minorities — at the accession of Henry III, Edward III, and Richard II. 
But on none of these occasions had the powers of the executive government 
been intrusted to a guardian or regent, if we except the first two years of Henry 
III, when the appointment of such an officer was deemed requisite to oppose 
the pretensions of a foreign competitor at the head of a powerful army and 
in ^ssession of the capital. 

The duke of Gloucester, however, notwithstanding the decision of the 
preceding day, preferred a claim to the regency on two grounds: because in 
the absence of the duke of Bedford he was the nearest of kin to his nephew, 
and because the late king, when he lay on his death-bed, had appointed him 
to that charge. The lords (for such matters did not appertain to tlie cognisance 
of the commons) having searched the roUs, and consmted the judges, repUed 
that his demand was not founded either on law or precedent, but was contrary 
to the constitution of the realm and the rights of the three estates; and that 
the appointment of the late king was of no force, because he could not alter 
the law of the land without the throe estates, nor ddegate the authority, which 
c^ired with his life, to be exercised by another after his death. To satisfy 
him, however, as far as was in their power, they would appoint him president 
of the council, in the absence of his brother the duke of Bedford, not with the 
title of regent, lieutenant, governor, or tutor (words which might be construed 
to import a dd^tion of the sovereign authority), but with that of “protector 
of the malm and church of England” — an appellation which could serve only 
to remind him of his duty,‘ Acting on those piinciples they named the chan- 
cellor, treasurer, and keeper of the priw seal, and sixteen members of the 
council, witihi the duke of Bedford, and in his absence the duke of Gloucester, 
for president; and by a deputation notified these nominations to the commons, 
who gave their assent. Regulations were then enacted for the direction of 
the council, the duties on wool with tlie tonnage and poimdage were con- 
tinued for two years, and the parliament was dissolved, l^igland pre- 
sented no cause of uneaaness, but every eye was most anxiously turned 
towards Prance.® 

em^jbaaises the importanco of this action, as showing the strict adherence to the 
constitutional principle that a king could not appoint a regent during the minority of his suc- 
cessor, and that only by j^liamentary consent could anyone during a king’s infanov escercise 
the royal prerogative^ rarliamenf s control ol a regent is an instance of its mcreasing 
strength.] 
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CONTINUATION OF THE WAR 

In less than two months after the death of Henry V, Chai'les VI, king 
of France, also died. At the funeral solemnities at St. Denis the herald 
cried aloud, “Long life to Henry, king of France and England, our sovereign 
loid.'' France had been for forty-two years under the nominal rule of an 
incapable king, subject to accesses of insanity which delivered him, powerless, 
to one or other of the factions that distracted his kingdom. There were now 
two kings in Franco — an infant in Paris, with a regent who governed north 
of the Loii’e; and the dauphin, alike the object of party hatred and party 
adulation, who was crowned at Poitiers as Charles VII, and who ruled or 
influenced most of the provinces south of the Loire. Brittany at fimt re- 
mained neutral in this great quaiTel. Burgundy was with the English. When, 
therefom, .some are accastomod to say tluit Homy V conquered France, they 
.‘■peak with a very loo.se estimate of the territory tliat remained uuconcmered. 
As we have already said, in thirty years from the death of Homy V all that 
had been surrendered to nis amis or his policy was utterly lost. 

To follow through the various fortimoR of this war in France would, with 
.some striking exceptions, bo only to repeat the monotonous details of sieges 
and battle-fields — ^wearisome even when told with a due comprehension of 
their peculiar aspects. The more important of the early contests between the 
regent Bedford and Cliarles VII were the battle of Crovant, in 1423, whei’e 
the earl of Kalisbury signally defeated the earl of Buchan, commanding an 
allied army of Fix'iich and Scots ; and the battle of Verneuil, where Bedfonl 
utterly routed the French anny in an engagement which was recorded in 
the rolls of parliament as “the greatest deed done by Englishmen in our days, 
save the battle of Agincourt.” The duke of Bedford liad military talents; 
and his policy sought to strength<‘n his faction by powerful alliances. He 
married the sister of the duke of Bmgundy, and ho negotiated a marriage 
between another sister of that duke and the duke of Brittany, But these 
friendships wore soon cndangcrcfl by the rash passions of the duke of Glouces- 
ter, the protector and defender of England. The alliance with Burgundy 
had given stability to the power of Henry V. The personal ambition of his 
brother Gloucester weakened this support of the Engllsli rule. Jacqueline of 
Ilainault was the sovereign lady of Holland, Zealand, Friesland, and Hainault. 
She was first married to the eldest sou of Charles VI of France, who died 
whilst dauphin, and she was ttien wedded to the duke of Bjubant, kinsman to 
the duke of Burgundy. Eloping from her husband, sh (3 went to England, 
and obtaining a divorce from the anti-pope, Benedict XIII, marrl'il the duke 
of Gloucester, who claimed her large tonitorial posscssioas, and lauded five 
thousand men at Calais to support his claim. Hainault fjecamc the scat of 
a now war. Tho dukes of Buigundy and Jiedford endeavom-ed to reconcile 
the disputants; but Gloucester was obstinate, and bitterly quarrelled with 
Buigvmdy. It was agmed that a single combat should decide this new hos- 
tility; hut Bedford at Paris and the parliament in Engljuid saw to what 
national evils this rupture might lead. Gloucester, in spi^ of their joint 
remonstrances, led an anny into Holland, and the English in France liegan 
to take tho side of their rash countryinan, 

Tho question was finally setBed by the poiie declaring the marriage of 
Gloucester void; and ho eventually consoled nirasclf by marrying Eleanor 
Cobham, a la<ty of humble rank and spotted reputation. From that time 
the duke of Burgundy cooled towards the English alliance. Gloucester, 
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when he returned to England, engaged in a fierce quarrel with his uncle, 
Henry Beaufort, bishop of Winchester, and chancellor, who was one of the 
ille^timate brothers of Henry IV.^ The people of London, in 1422, had 
seen their king, then two years old, “ borne towards his mother’s chare, and 
he shrieked, and cried, and sprang, and would not be earned.” In 1424 they 
had seen him placed before the high altar of St. Paul’s, and then seated upon 
a horse and paraded through the city. In 1425, with a view probably to 
Himinish the influence of the protector by exhibiting the child Henry as a 
shadow of royalty, he was brought into the house of lords and seated on the 
throne on his mother’s knee. “It was a strange sight,” says Speed, the 
chronicler, “and the first time it was ever seen in En^and, an infant sitting 
in his mother’s lap, and before it could tell what English meant to exercise 
the place of sovereign direction in open parliament.” The people knew that 
the power was necessarily in other hands than those of this poor child and 
his mother, and they saw the natural guardians of the baby king quarrelling 
for supremacy. On an October night of 1426 Gloucester sent for the mayor 
of London, and directed him to have the city strictly watched. The next 
morning Beaufort came from his palace in Southwark, with archers and men- 
at-arms, and assaulted by shot and missiles the gate of London bridge, which 
was closed against him. The citizens were supjiorters of Gloucester; and, 
says an English Chronicle, “all the city of London was moved against the 
bishop, and would have destroyed him in Ills iim at Southwark, but the gates 
of London bridge were so surely kept tliat no man might pass out, and the 
Thames was afe kept that no man might pass over.” 

In the dread of civil war the duke of Bedford came over to England, and a 
parliament was held at Leicester, where the members were ordered to appear 
without arms. Gloucester exhibited articles of accusation against the bishop, 
the principal of which wore that ho wanted to seize the young king's person, 
and that he sought to kUl the protector and to excite a rcliellion A recon- 
ciliation was enforced by appointed arbitrators, who decided tliat Gloucester 
should be “good lord to the bisliop, and have him in affection and love”; 
and that the bishop should bear to the protector “true and sad love and 
affection, and be ready to do him such service as pertainoth of honesty to my 
lord of Winchester, and to his estate, to do.” The bishop was humiliated. 
He resigned the chancellorship and went abroad. But the pope bestowed 
upon him the red hat; and Cardinal Beaufort henceforth figures in English 
history— believed by some to have been a conscientious upholder of the 
churen and an eucourager of learning, and by others held as an unscrupulous 
and grasping politician, who “dies and makes no sign” of repentance for his 
avarice and cruelty. 


‘ Beaufort was the second of the sons of John of Gaunt by his tliird wife Oathorine Ruet, 
Root, or Rowot, widow of Sir Otes Swynfoid, gonorolly supposed to have boon the sister of 


Swynford as she is more commonly eoJled], who was tho daughter of Hir Paine Rowel, a knl^t 
of Ilaiaault, had long boon the duko's iiustress, huviu); been onginully brought over to wait 
upon his first wife Bhinohe of Lanrastcr. The ehildrou of John of Guuut and (latheriuo— three 
sons and a daughter— were all bom liefore th«ar mania^, which took place in 1397, but were 
Intimated that year by a patent which is entered on the rolls of parliament. They took tho 
name of Beaufort from tho costlo of Beaufort in France whore they were bom, a property that 
came into the possesdon of their father tiy his first wife. The patent of leji^timation entitled 
tliem and their descendants to hold all honours and ostato8,8uch as duchies, principalities, oarP 
doms, etc. : and in some copies of it there is on express reservation of the right of inheriting the 
crown. IXeniy VII descended from tho oldest of tiicso Beauforts, John, created (1897) earl of 
Somer8et.« 
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RICHAED BEAtrCHAMP, E.UIL OP WARWICK 

In accordance with the will of his dying father, the boy Henry, when six 
years old, was placed under Hie tutelage of the earl of Warwick. This com- 
panion-in-anns of Henry V was fitted to train his son in aU knightly qualities, 
and thus to form a character the very opposite to that of Henry VT. War- 
wick had fought under Heiuy IV at Shrewsbur}\ He had been on pilmmage 
to the Holy Land. He had travelled in Prussia, Poland, and Russia. He had 
challenged any three knights of hVance to joust with him at Guhies, and on 
three successive days he was the victor in each encounter. HLs appointment as 
tutor to the king was made under the authority of the council; and he was 
to iastruct his j>upil in all things worthy to be known, nurturinj^ him in the 
love and fear oi his Creator ami in hatred of all vice. Warwick hold tJiis 
office till the king was sixteen. 

llie system of education pursued by this chivalrous warrior might not 
have been the best fitted for a .seasitive boy; for the tutor apjihed to the 
council for powers, which were granted, to hold the pupil imder the strictest 
discipline, even after he had been crowned king in 1429. He was not to bo 
spoken to, unless in the presence of Warwick and of the four knights appointed 
to bo about his person, “as the king, by the speech of others private, has been 
stirred by some from his learning, and spoken to of divers matters not bchove- 
ful.” The council promi.sod that they would finiily assist the earl in chastising 
Uie king for his defaults; an<l, “that for awe thereof ho forbear the more to do 
amiss, and intend the more uusily to virtue and to learning,” they should 
come to the king and declare their assent to his chastisement. Aocoi’dingto 
this curious entry in the rolls of parliament, Waiwick applied for these articles 
as his protection against the young Henry’s displeasure and indignation, “as 
tlic king is grown iii years, in stature of his person, and in conceit and knowl- 
edge of his high authority.” Severe coiporal punishment was the accustomed 
instrument of good education in the fifteenth century. The scourge was 
recoimuondcd even by gentle mothers to be administered to their sons. One 
writes to beg tluit her son’s tutor may be implored “ that he wall tnily belash 
him till ho will amend ” ; adding, “ I had rather ho wore fairly buried than lost 
for default.” 

No doubt it was in this spirit of love that Warwick chastised the young 
king. At this Jige Henry apjiears not to have wanted the just sense of his 
own position which failed him in after life. It is difficult now distinctly to 
understand what were the dcficiencicts of his iiitolleet. lie probably inherited 
some portion of the malady of his maternal grandfather; but infinnity of pur- 
pose and fear of responsibility seem to have marked liis character rather than 
that unsoundness of mind which exhibits itself in habitual dolusiom? and 
fitful aberrations. His life was one long state of pupilage. All the wonderful 
energy of his race appears in him to have been extinguished in a calm indif- 
ference to good or evil fortune^ and in patient submission to stronger wills 
than his own — to his uncles, to his preceptor, to his wife, to his wife’s favourites. 
How much of the fire of the Plantagonots might have been trodden out of 
Henry VI by the severities of his early discipline ejumot now bo estimated. 
He was bom to a most unhappy position; and it is satisfactory to believe 
that his hard lot was solaced by tliat religious trust which lightens the burdens 
of the wretched, whether on a throne or in a dungcion. The earl of Warwick, 
who, like many other leaders of chivalry, was an enthusiastic believer in the 
^cacy of vou's and pilgrimages, may have inspired his pupil wiUi that strong 
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fPAliiig of ceremonial devotion wliich caused him long to be regarded as a 
saint. To a right direction of that piety we owe the noble foundations of 
Eton and King’s College, Cambridge — ^worthy monuments which still call 
upon us to respect the memory of the most meek and most unfortimate of 
kmgs. 


THE SIEGE OP OELBANS (H29 A.D.) 

The war in France had boon conducted without any decided success on 
either side, after the victory at Verneuil in 1424, till 1427, when the forces 
of the duke of Bedford sustained a severe defeat and were compelled to raise 
the aege of Montar^s. But the cause of Charles VII was little advanced 
by this partial good fortime. His adherents were tiuarrelliug amongst them- 
sdves. Many of the nobles who had supported him now deserted a prince 
whose treasurer declared he had only four crowns in his coffer. Nearly all 
the fortresses on the right bank of tlie Loire had been surrendered without 
defence. TlLe people were endming famine and disease, Charles,^ whose 
character was a little improved by advereity, did not lose hope amidst the 
evils which surrounded him. He was of an easy nature, and in proportion as 
his great lords wore faithle&s he addressed himself to the affection of the 
common people. Gradually a personal as well as a national feeling revived 
the patriotism which liad b^n almost cxtin^ishcil. Charles placed his chief 
reliance upon the possession of Orleans. If that city fell, the provinces beyond 
the Loire woidd be open to the English, and he would liave to find a shelter 
in the moimtains of Auvergne or the more remote DuuphinA 

The English, it was known, were approaching to besiege Orleans. The 
inhabitants prepaied for its defence with unwonted zeal. Tlicy received aids 
of money from other cities, and a tax was voted for the same aid by the three 
estates assembled at Chinon. The citizens adopted the most effectual means 
to lesist the besiegers. They destroyeil their suburb?, with their vines and 
gardens and houses, that their enemy might have no lodgment; and they 
erected strong forts, particularly that of the Toumelles, which, defending the 
briitee, secured the communication of the city witli the left bank of the Loire. 

On the 12th of September, 1428, the earl of Salisbury pitched his camp to 
the south of Orleans, and within a week commenced an attack upon the bul- 
wark of the Toumelles. The assault was resisted with more than usual pop- 
idar enthusiasm. The experienced warriors discluirged their arrows and mis- 
ses, and the citizens, male and female, showered down stones upon tlie assail- 
ants. But the fort of the Toumelles was finally taken. The inhabitants then 
raised another bulwark on an isle of the river and cannonadcxl the En^ish 
camp. Dunois and La Hire, the bravest of the French chivalry, arrived with 
reinforcements. The English lost theii' best commander, Salisbury. He had 
mounted the ruined tower of the Toumelles to survey the city, when a stone 
struck him, and carriwl away his eye and a part of his face. He survived 
eight days. The duke of Suffolk now succeeded to the command, and the 
siege was pursued vdth a perseverance as remarkable os the defence. The 
great extent of Orleans prevented its complete blockade, and supplies were 
from time to time thrown in for the relief of the besieged. Reinforcements, 
too, continued to arrive. To meet the necessities of the bea^mg anny. the 
duke of Bedford had despatched an immense convoy with provisions from Paris. 
It was determined to cut off tWs supply. The convoy, under the command 
of Sir John Pastolf, was attacked by a detachment from the garrison of Ore 
leans, and by a body of French and Scots commanded by the count de (Sere 
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mont. Their force of eight thousand men was defeated by fifteen hundred 
English. This was called the battle of the Herrings, vast quantities of this 
lenten food forming part of the supplies. It was fought on the 12th of Feb- 
ruary, 1429. The Hne of English forts round the city was gradually extending. 
The lines now more effectually prevented the arrival of food or men. _ Famme 
was beginning to threaten more misery than the sword. The resolution which 
stOl remained to the unliappy people was that of despair. The fanie of their 
gallant resistance had gone through France; and it was felt, even in districts 
tar removed from the scene of warfare, that the time was approaching when 
it should be decided whether France should 
bo governed by the English Plantagenets or 
by its own race of Valois. 

The feudal lord of Orleans was in cap- 
tivity in England, and it was proposed by 
the people, seeing resistance was unavailing, 
that their city should be placed in the keep- 
ing of the duke of Burgundy till the great 
contest for the crown of France was decided. 

Philip of Burgundy was pleascfl at the pro- 
posal, which was couunuuicated to him by 
ambassador’s from Orleans. The duke of 
Bedfortl gave no encouragement to tire plan, 
when it was debated between these ^lied 
chiefs at Paris. An adviser of Bedford says, 

“We are not here to champ the morsels tor 
Burgundy to swallow.” feidford rejoins, 

“No, no, we will not boat the bushes for an- 
other to take the bird.s.” Bedford and Bur- 
grmdy quurrclleci about tire expected prey, 
and Burgundy withdrew his troop.s, and left 
the English to continue the siege alone. 

The fall of the city was rapully apjrroaeh- 
ing, when some wonder, not unmixed with 
contempt, was felt by the leaders of the bo- 
sie^g amiyj upon receiving a letter dic- 
tated Tn far different tenns than those which 
usujxlly proclaimed the challenges of chiv- 
alry: “King of England, and you, duke of 
Bedford, who call yourself regent of the 
kingdom of France ; you, William de la Pole, 
count of Suffolk; you, John liord Talbot, 
and you, Thomas Lord Scales, who call 
yourselves lieutenants of the said duke of Bedford, do ye right to the Khrg 
of heaven; render to La PuceUe, who is sent hither by God, the King of 
heaven, the keys of the good cities you have taken ami plundered in France. 
And you archers, companions in war, gentlemen and others, who are before 
the city of Orleans, go your ways into your own country, in the name of 
God. I am sent by the King of heaven to drive you out of all France.” 
The En^ish captains heard the conunon rumour that from the borders of 
Ohampagne a young woman liud travelled to tlie court of Charles, at Chinon, 
asserting a divine mission, and that her pretensions had be(m examined before 
a solemn council of jurists and theologians at Poitiers. The dauphin must 
indeed be fallen low w depend upon such aid. 
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In the hamlet of Domr^my, near Vaucouleurs, a pastoral country watered 
by the Maas, dwdt a petty cultivator named Jacques Dare, with his wife 
Isabella. Tliey had a daughter, Joan, who was remarkable for her early piety. 
Joan saw the men of her own village violently disputing as to the merits of 
the Burgundians and Armagnacs, but mostly agreed in hatred of the English. 
She had herself looked upon the extreme misei'j^ of the people, and she iattrib- 
uted it, not without justice, to the invasion which had given the crown to an 
English king at Paris, whilst the true heir was in danger and difficulty. Her 
enthusiastic nature was stimulated by these united impulses of religion and 

E atriotism, and in her solitary meditations she began to see visions and to 
ear voices. The first voice which she heard only exhorted her to be pious 
and discreet; but then came a figure with wings, and commanded her to go to 
the succour of the king, for that she should recover his kingdom. There was 
an ancient prophecy, known to the country people, that France should be 
lost by a woman and saved by a woman. The queen Isabella, who had 
brought in the English, was the one. The people now added to the prophecy 
that a viigin from the marches of Lorraine should be the other. Before 1429 
Joan was entirely persuaded that she had a power given her to restore the 
kingdom to Charles VII. The voices which Joan heard disclosed to her the 
practical mode of carrying out her strong idea. 

She forwarded a letter, which she dictated, to Charles, and at length re- 
ceived permission to proceed to Chinon, where she arrived after eleven days’ 
travel. In the conviction of her sanctity^ learned doctors, prudent couim- 
lors, and bold warriors agreed that the Maid should be confided in. A suit of 
armour was prepared for her, and at the head of a large force she set out for 
Orleans, having authority for its command over the best knights of France. 
At Blois she put on her armour. Marching on the right bank of the Loire, 
she desired to enter Orleans through the English lines on that side. She was 
overruled by Dunois, of which she bitterly complained. It was at ler^th 
decided that boats loaded with supplies should proceed up the river. The 
day was stormy, and the vessels couldf make no way. “ The wind will change,” 
said the confident girl. It did change, and the supplies and the troops were 
landed safely about six miles below me city. Meanwhile, the garrison of Or- 
leans made a sortie on the north, which diverted the attention m the besiegers. 
An hour after sunset Joan rode into Orleans at the eastern gate. 

It was the 29th of April when this extraordinary aid, which was firmly 
believed to be supernatural, arrived to the beleaguered city. In the camp of 
the English the men would whisper their fears of impeding misfortune j for 
it could not be concealed that a woman, said to be ^fted with the spirit of 
prophecy, was coming to Orleans at the head of a great reinforcement. The 
shouts that came fortn from the populous city on that April night would tdl 
that she wm come. The next day a herald from the Maid presented himsdf 
at the English camp. The respect paid to the messenger of princes was denied 
to the messen^r of a reputed sorceress, and he was met by a threat to bum 
Mm as a heretic. Another herald came to defy Talbot, and to declare, from 
the connnander of the French, that if the messenger of the Maid reedved any 
harm it should be visited upon the English prisoners. 

These proceedings be^ to spread alarm amongst the brave yeomen of 
Engird, who had fronted so many dangers in the field, but who had a terror 
of witches and magicians, wMch was a characteristic of this period. The 
soldiers of Suffolk and Talbot looked on in terror and amazement, when, on a 
townr facing the Toumelles, a form appeared in shining armour and bade 
them depart if they would avoid misery and sliame. William Qlasdale, the 
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commander of the Toumelles, reviled the maiden, and told her to go back to 
her cows. “Your men will be driven to retreat,” she exclaimed, “but you 
will not live to fly with them.” The French waited for succours from oflier 
garrisons before they attempted any great operations against the besiegers. 
Joan was invariably for instant attack, without heetling disparity of numbers 
or disadvantages of position. Some of the knights were indignant at her 
assumed authority, but by her resistless force of will she conquered all oppo- 
sition. 

The succours at length were at hand. There was no attempt to bring 
them into the city imdcr cover of darkness, or while tlie English were engaged 
in another quarter. At the head of the French knights and soldiers, followed 
by the people of the town, Joan rode forth witli her banner, between the 
towers of the bcKsiegers. They looked on •nnth wonder, but there was no 
resistance. When she returned at night, slic threw herself exhausted on a 
bed. Awakened by a noise, she cried out, “My arms! my horse!” She 
rushed into the street, mounted with her banner, and rode alone to the spot 
where she heard the clamour. A rash sortie had Ix'on made, and the assail- 
ants were driven back. When they saw the white horse and tlie banner of the 
Maid, they shouted for joy, and followed her out of the gate into the bo.siogers’ 
Imes. After an engagement of three houra, the English fort was taken and 
set on fire. It was Joan’s first battle. She had fought with the courage and 
address of the most accomplished knight. 

The terror of the English after this sortie from the Burgundy gate became 
more universal. The next day the Maid and the chiefs crossed the Loire in a 
boat, and led an attack upon a fortification on the loft bank. She was elighlly 
wounded, and passed the night in the field. The grejit force of the besiegers 
was on the right bank of tlie river; and the sire de Ganoourt, tlie governor of 
Orlejins, was opposed to this leading fortli of the garrison, to leave the city 
defenceless, while the English were attacked on the loft bimk. But the daring 
and confident prl had completely won tlie real leadership of the soldiers an<l 
the citizens. She had returned to Orleans, and had told the chiefs that she 
had much to do on the moiTow. Without any concert with the French loaders, 
she rose early in the morning and went forth with a tumultuous crowd to 
the Burgundy gate. It was shut a^inst her egress. The governor was com- 
pelled to open itj and she rode out, followed by sokliers and a great multitude. 
Their counsel being thus rejected, the French knights, with their men-at-arms, 
reluctantly followed. But their prudence was soon laid aside in the din or 
battle. Tire river had been crossed by Joan, and slie liad commenced an 
assault on the Toumelles, the great fort hold to Ixs imrircgnable. The artillei^ 
from its walls thinned the ranks of the assailants, but the w'onderful Maid 
was always ready with her rallying cry. She was the first In mount the ram- 
part by a ladder. An arrow struck her, and she fell into the ditch. She was 
carried offj and after a few natural tears drew the shaft out of her shoulder 
and knelt in prayer. The attack had lasted four hours, and notliing had been 
gained. Tlie retreat was sounded. Joan implored Dunois not to move. “Let 
our people rest, and oat and drink.” Her standard-bearer had remained 
near the spot whence the Maid was borne away. Tlie lord of Daubon, who 
was a^inst a retreat, took the standard, and with another descendea into 
the ditch, and, waving the wdl-knowu sign of victory, the French ralKed 
round him. 

Seeing what was taking place, Joan went forward to claim her standard. 
The English, who had seen her borne off wounded, felt a new alarm. The 
French advanced again to the attack of die fort, under their marvdlous leader. 
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From the other bank the people of Orleans were storming the Toumellos, 
having crossed the broken arches of the bridge by beams placed on the but- 
tresses. The English were now between two assaults. The soldiers were 
filled with a supei-stitious awe. The maiden was on the battlement of the 
second tower of the works, the first having been taken. The soldiers, witli 
Glasdale, their commander, thus surroimded, were retreatii^ into the main 
defence upon a wooden bridge, when a cannon-ball struck it, and the com- 
mander and his men fell into the stream and were drowned. The prophetic 
words of the Maid, when Glasdale reviled her, were accomplished. There was 
now no chance of resistance to the impassioned assaults of the French. The 
English threw down their arms, and were slaughtered, drowned, or taken 
prisoners, to the number of seven thousand. No aid came from the panic- 
stricken camp; and the Maid passed over the repaired bridge into the city 
amidst the shouts of the multitude, whilst every steeple sent forth its peals of 
gratulating bells, and at every church Te Deum was sung on that night of 
victoiw. The next morning, at break of day, the English marched out from 
their forts and formed in order of battle to the nortn and west of the city. 
They stood in an attitude of defiance before the walls. Joan harl hastily 
risen, and was soon at the northern gate. “Attack tliem not,” she said. “ If 
they attack you, defend yourselves.” It was Smiday, the 8th of Maj'. An 
alto was brought to the gate, and the priests chanted a solcnrm service. The 
Engliah standards were displayed ; the trumpets sounded ; but they turned their 
faces from Orleans. The siege was at an end. 

It is not necessary to assign any miraculous powers to Joan of Arc in 
accounting for her wonderful success. She honestly believed herself inspired 
by heaven, and she infused into others that belief. An enthusiast herself, she 
ffled a dispirited soldiery and a despairing people witli enthusiasm. The 
great secret of her success was the boldness of ner attacks, when military 
science reposed upon its cautious strategy. In the eyes of the experienced 
tacticians she risked the safety of the city when she led her excited midtitudes 
to the assault of the Toumelles, In her own self-rolisince she would hear of 
no otter counsels but the most daring, and to that contempt of danger she 
owed her triumphs. In every desperate struggle between individuals and 
nations boldness is generally the most certain winner. Boldness was the 
principle which the peasant girl of Domremy maintained to the end of her 
wonderful career. In eleven days she had stricken teiTor into an army which 
Irad been the terror of France for eleven years. The government of Charles 
Vn would have rested inactive under the triumph of Orleans. She un- 
ceasin^y urged the dauphin's progress to Rheiins, for she held him not as 
a king till he was crowned in that city, where all the kings of France for three 
centuries had been consecrated. The way thither was filled with their enemies. 
Hiey held the keys of the cities between the Loire and the Seine. But the 
bold counsels at last prevailed, and Joan’s standard was again fioating at the 
head of a French army. 

On the 11th of June the duke of AlenQon and the chiefs who had defended 
Orleans arrived before Jaigeau, which Suffolk occupied. The English earl 
had come out with his garrison to offer battle. The French had arrived in 
haste, and they were driven back. But at the command of the Maid they 
returned to the attack, and Suffolk retired within his walls.^ The bombardment 
of the town continued for three days, when, a breach having been made, Joan 
led the assault. Jargeau fell, and Suffolk was a prisoner. On the 18th of 
Juno was fought the battle of Patay. The English fled from the terrible ban- 
n®r that had been first seen at Orleans, and the lords Talbot and Scales were 
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made r>riisoners. The hasty retreat of Fastolf brought upon him tlie vmde- 
served imputetion of cowardice, and when he came to the duke of Bedford, 
at Corbeil, he was deprived of the riband of the garter. The triumph of the 
victory of the Herring did not save the good knight from the disgrace of the 
flight of Patay. 

But Bedford himself, though a man of great ability, Ijclicved, or affected to 
believe, in a miraculous cause for these reverses of the English. A letter was 
sent by him, at this period, to the council at London, in which, according to 
rule, he addresses the young king - “All things here prospered for you till the 
time of the siege of Orleans, undertaken of whose advice God only knows. 
Since the death of my cousin of Salisbmy, whom God absolve, who fell by the 
hand of God, as it seemoth, your people, who were assembled in great number 
at this siege, have received a terrible check. This has been caused in part, as 
we trow, by the confidence our enemies have in a disciple and limb of the 
devil, called La Pucelle [the Maid], tliat used false enchantments and sorcery. 
The which stroke and dlscomfitiu-e has not only Icaseued the number of your 
jxiople here, but also sunk the courage of the remainder in a wonderful man- 
ner, and encouinged your enemies to assemble themselves fortliwith in great 
numbers.” 


TUE CORONATION AT RIIEI-MS, AND BURNING OF JOAN 

It was a false policy of the English chiefs to deeiy Joan as a sorceress. 
It was the ready mode to spread the m*eatcst terror of her exploits amongst 
their own adherents. The Fiench, with equal confidence, proclaimed her as 
tlie favoured of heaven, who exhibitwl as much courage as piety. At this 
jimcturo the duke of Bedford secured the doubliul co-operation of the duke of 
Burgundy; and the cardinal Beaufort, who had raised an army in England for 
a crusade against the heretics of Bohemia, turned over his troops to the r^ent 
of France, to war gainst the Annagnacs, and to make new efforlfi agauist Bie 
enchantments which had given them power to resist tlio long triumphant 
bravery of the English. They took tlics field with now hopes. Onward went 
the Maid upon her resolvexl design tiuit Chai'les VTI should be crowned at 
Rheims. On the 28th of June, twelve tliousand Frenchmen marched out of 
Gien, to traverse a country whose towns and fortresses were held by Englirfi 
and Buigimdians. They reached Troyes, and encamped before the town. 

Six days of inactivity were passed, and the French army wanted food ; they 
were without artillery; and it was proposed to retreat to the Loire. Joan was 
sent for by die king and his council. “vShall I be believed? "she asked. “What- 
ever you say,” relied Uie king, “wc will attend to.” “Then, noble dauphin, 
assaiut the town, and you shall enter there to-morrow.” On the morrow the 
famous standard was displayed, and the terrified garrison of Troyes surrendered 
the place. They went on, and took CMlons without resistance. As they 
approached Rheims the peasants of her native district came out to look upon 
the wonderful gprl, whom they knew as the shepherdess by wise men accounted 
mad. After some debate rrithin the town, and great apprehensions of failure 
in the French camp, Joan urged the king on, and the gates of Rlioims were 
^ned. On the 17th of July Charles was crowned in its ancient church. 
There were few nobles present. The Maiden stood with lier standard before 
the altar. The expense of the coronation amounted only to twenty-four 
Parisian livres. Never was king so inaumiratcd. All the aecustomed pomp 
was absent; but when the enthusiastic girl kissed the feet of her monarch, her 
tears were a holier consecration than the mystic oil with which, as the le^nds 
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toldj Clovis had been there baptised. Charles then went on towards Paris, 
receiving the submission of many towns on his march. 

Joan thought her mission accomplished, and earnestly desired to return 
to her father and mother, to keep their herds and flocks. Her counsels now 
became vacillating. Sometimes Chaides retreated and sometimes marched 
forward. Bedford was moving rapidly to bring the French to an engagement. 
The two armies suddenly met at Senlis, and for three days a battle was vainly 
expected. Each army then took its own way — Bedford for Normandy, which 
haa been entered by a hostile force under the constable De Richemont ; Charles 
marched on to Paris. On the 12th of September an assault was made at the 
faubourg St. Honoi-^. The intrepid Joan, though she had lost confidence in 
her miraculous voices, displayed her wonted courage. She scaled the walls, 
but was wounded, and fell into the fosse. Crawling out from the heaps of 
dead and dying, she again waved her standard. The old confidence in her 
powers had deserted the French; and when the attack was repulsed, they 
reproached her that she had said they should sleep that night in Paris. "You 
would have slept there,” she replied, " if you had fought as I fought.” Charles 
retreated to the Loire. The succeeding winter was passed by the king at 
Bouiges. In the spring the army moved to the relief of Compifigne, which was 
besieged by the duke of Burgundy. Joan got into the town, and the same 
day headed a sortie. She was taken prisoner, and was carried to the Bur- 
gundian quarters. Her wars were over. 

For four months Joan was confined in the castle of Beaurevoir, near Cam- 
bray. She was a prisoner of war to the Burgundians. She was afterwards 
conveyed to Arras and to Crotoy, and was finally delivered to the English in 
their city of Rouen. The University of Paris urged her trial before an eccle- 
siastical tribunal, and there are lettere from that body full of reproach to 
the English for not delivering up their prisoner to the justice of the church. 
At len^h letters patent wore issued in the name of Henry VI, in which it was 
stated that, in accordance with the public opinion, and at the especial request of 
the bishop of Beauvais and the Umvoraity of Paris, she was to be given up to 
the bishop, to be examined and proceeded against under his authority. She 
was subjected for several montlis to the most searching interrogatories. 

Heresjr and schism, meriting the punishment of fire, wore declared to be 
found against her. The University of Paris ratified the articles of accusation. 
On a public scaffold at Rouen the sentence of condemnation was read to her 
by the bishop of Beauvais. Her courage deserted her, and she expressed her 
contiition and submission. Her sentence of burning at the stake was then to 
be commuted to perpetual imprisonment. She was taken back to prison, 
but after two days her confidence returned, and she reaffirmed her belief that 
her voices came from God; and that, not understanding what the abjuration 
was that she had been called upon to sigUj she had signed in the fear of being 
burned. She was now a rdap^d heretic, in the terms of the crud zeal of the 
persecuting ecclesiastics, and her fate was no longer a matter of doubt. In 
the old market-place of Rouen a pile of wood was built up. and round it a 
scaffold was erected, where prelates and nobles might sit to behold the death 
of the heroic girl. There sat Cardinal Beaufort and the bishop of Beauvais; 
and as Joan stood before them, a sermon was preached, setting forth her atroc- 
ities; and the preacher conduaed withj "Joan, go in peace; the church can no 
lon^r protect theCj and delivers thee into secular hands.” 

Bhe was immediately draped to the pile; tlie fatal cap of the Inquisition, 
with the words hiriiAque, rmpae, apostate, idoUUre, was placed on her head; 
the fire was kindled. Her last word was "Jesus.” On the spot where this 
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deed of infamy was perpetrated stands one of the monuments by which the 
French of later times have sought to redeem their share of the disgrace of 
this murder of the 30th of May, 1431. French historians attempt to fix the 
greater blame upon the English. It is clear that, although the vengeance of 
those who had been driven from Orleans and vanquished at Patay was the 
main cause of this tragedy, it would not have been accomplished except 
through that terrible power which, under the name of religion, had no^ quality 
of mercy when a heretic was to be hunted to the death. The bishop of 
Beauvais ancl the cardinal of Winchester knew no distinction of nation when 
they sat on the scaffold at Rouen to do the work of the Holy Inquisition. 


THE DIIEAM OF CONQUEST ENDS 

The coronation of Charles VII at Rheims was to be rivalled by the more 
gorgeous ceremony of crowning Henry VI at Paris. On St. Gcorge^s day of 
1430 the boy who had been crowned at Westminster came, with Beaufort, to 
Calais, They remained there a month. On the 17th of December Henry 
made his public entry into Paris, and was crowned at Notre Daine* 
He returned to England in February, 1431, and rode into London amidst 
as profuse and laboured pageantiy as had welcomed his father from 
Agincourt. He came under very different auspices. Dressed up with the 
mantle of royalty and the crown on his head, the boy of ten years of age was 
to perform the character of king, that the exhibition might strengthen one of 
the parties m the state that mxs aiming at supremacy. 

Whilst these follies wore enacted in England, Harlicur was recaptured by 
the French. The finst trophy of Henry V was for a while lost. The alliance of 
the duke of Burgundy was fast slipping away, Evoiy year added to the 
strength of tlui national party in Franco. At every coiiferenco for peace the 
demands of Charles VII Ixjcamo enlarged. At the congress of Anns, in 1435, 
the French would only agree fo cede Normandy and Guienno, to be held as fiofs^ 
all other possessions and all claim to the crown being surrenclerecl The con- 
ditions were refused, and the duke of Burgundy abauclouocl th(‘ Engliwsh alliancci. 
He made a separate treaty with Charles VII, sweai'ing that he would forget 
his father's death and be at perpetual peace with Franco. Monstrelet* says 
that the young king Henry wept at the news of thw peace of 1436. The People 
of England manifested tneir indignation by socking out the subjects 
duke of Burgundy, Flemings and others, to maltreat and murder them. The 
duke of Bedtford, who had steadily upheld the will of his heroic brother, died 

af. this critied period. . 

There was no union in the English councils. The duke of Gloucestor 
would have called up the old heart of England to redeem the losses and dus- 
graces of the six years tbit were passed. The cardinal of Winchester, perhaps 
more wisely, ailvoeated peace. In the quarrels between these rival l^ers in 
tec council all opportunity for a successful struggle passed away. Pans was 
retaken by Charles in 1436, and the English wore expelled. ‘When tiiey 
should pass upon their journey,” says Fabyan,^ “ they were decided and scorned 
of the French nation out of all measure.” Successes in Normandy, tmder 
the duke of York and Talbot, only prolonged tlie final issue ; smd wto tee duke 
of Burgundy's possessions were dovaHtated by Talbot in 1437, when Picarcly 
was ravaged in 14^ and Harflour was onco again cimtui'ed by the Enghslu 
when was superseded as regent by Warwick and Warwick Main replaoed 
by York, each making now attempts to recover the lost ascenaancy~it wm 
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still manifest to the French that tlie time was approaching when the spirit of 
nationality would successfully maintain itself against the pretensions of alien 
rulers. 

After twenty-five years’ captivity the duke of Orleans was released from 
his prison in the Tower of London. There is a private contemporary record, 
The Paston Letters,^ which shows the interest that the Engli^ took in the 
passing events connected with France: “Tidings: the duke of Orleans hath 
made his oath upon the sacrament, and used it, never for to bear arms against 
England, m the presence of the king and all the lords except my lord of 
Gloucester; and in proof that my said lord of Gloucester a^ed never to his 
deliverance, when the mass began he took his barge. God give grace the said 
lord of Orleans be true, for this same week sliall he towards France.” 

The war is continued a few yeais longer, and then a truce. England is 
anxious about the terms of pacification. A^es Paston writes to her son on 
the 14tli of February, 1445: “1 pray you to send me tidings from beyond sea, 
for here they are afraid to tell such as be reported.” The people were reluc- 
tant to believe, and thought it dangerous to say that their weak young king 
was to marry a daughter of the duke of Anjou, with the approbation of the 
French king, whose consent would be bought by the surrender of all that 
remained ofuie lands which English treasure and blood had won in that war of 
twenty years. Their feais were accomplished. Hemy was inamed to Mar- 
garet of Anjou m 1445, and one of the conditions of the marriage and the con- 
sequent truce was the surrender of Anjou and Maine. Normandy was soon 
conquered, when Maine, the key to its possession, was gone. Gascony yielded 
to the French in 1451; and after the last of the great English captains, the 
dreaded Talbot, fell at Castillon in 1458, Bordeaux was taken. The dream of 
conquest,^ which had lasted for more than a century, was at an end.^ 

The conclusion of the Htmdred Yearn’ War coincides with the period 
when the two parties tliat divided England were just about to appeal to arms. 
The civil war was in great measure the result of defeats abroad, as these de- 
feats themselves were in part the consequence of discord at home. Quarrels 
between the chief members of the rei^ng house were the origin of its weak- 
ness; financial embarrassment, a divided foreign policy, and a feeble adminis- 
tration brought dls^acc on the km^ and his advisers; family feuds and a 
long tale of mutual injuries added bitterness to political differences. Event- 
ually an outburst of popular discontent kindled the train so long prepared, 
and the champion of order and good government b^an a struggle in which 
the ori^nal objects were soon lost .sight of, and wliich ended only with the 
death of the king, whose innocent imbecility had caused the disorder.? 


SOCTBTl ntmiNQ TUB WAE OP THE ROSES 

In the progress of our narrative we have arrived at oire of the most remark- 
able epochs of England’s eventful history. We have arrived at that period when 
we may turn aside from that great contest between Endand and Franco—" two 
so invincible nations,” says Hall,/ “which never would yield or bow the one 
to the other, neither yet once hear of abstinence of fighting or refusing from war, 

p“Had thePlat>tagGnets,a8 atooeUme seemed likely, succcededinunilangallFmnce under 
tibeir government, it is probable tbat i^gland would never bave had an independent existence. 
Her princes, her lords, her prdates would have been men differing in race and lanmriige from 
the artisane and tillers of the earth. The revenues of her great proprietors would have been 
spent in fesriviries and diverrions on the banks of the Srine. The noble language of Milton and 
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SO much were tlieir hearts hardened, and so jiriucely were their stomachs,” 
In this war, and in [previous French wars, Comines™ tells us that the English 
“ carried over a considerable booty into England, not only in plunder which 
they had taken in the several towns, but in the richness and quality of their 
prisoners, who paid them ^at ransoms for their liberty.” 

A different war was at hand— a war in which the English lords would fight 
at intervals for thirty-five years upon their native soil, and only end this work 
of mutual destruction when one half of the old nobility of England was swept 
away. During these wars of York and Lancaster, of which the seeds were 
sown in the distracted councils of the minority of Henry VI, we have many 
scattered but autlientic materials for viewing the social condition of the country. 
The first division of this extraordinary period opens with the insurrections of 
1450, and then proceeds in showing the duke of York taking up arms in 1452, 
and nis son Edward seated on the throne in 1461. The second embraces the 
IKjrilous fortunes of Henry and his intrepid wife, and the overthrow of the 
Lancastrian party after that gleam of triumph, which was destroyed by the 
fatal battles of Barnet and Tewkesbury in 1471. Edward sits on the throne 
for thirteen years longer, in comparative tranquillity; then two more years of 
mysterious murder and fierce war; and then a dynasty with which the feudal 
system has practically come to an end. This is one great epic which requires 
to be told without any material intemiption to the relation of events, of 
which the links are welded in one continuous chain. 

During this ti’oubled time, when we ini^ht naturally expect that the whole 
framework of society would bo thrown into disorder, we find the internal 
administration of England proceeding with the same regulaiity as if the 
struggle for supremacy wore raging on the banks of the tSeine instead of the 
banks of the Thames. The uniform course of justice is uninterrupted. Men 
are litigating for disputed rights, as if there were no general peril of property. 
They are electing knights of Uie shire and hurgosses, under aristocratical 
or jiopuhu- influences, as if the real arbitrament of these contentions was to 
be in the parliament-house and not in the battle-field. They are buying 
and selling, growing and exirorting, as if the producers looked on wiUi in- 
difference whilst the Warwicks and tSomorsets were da 3 dng or being slain. 
They wear richer apparel, and strive more for outward distinctions, and build 
liotter houses than when their fathers wore fighting in France; and they are 
really prospering in an inci^ease of material wealth, though they greatly lack 
the instnunent of exchange, for the want of money is grievously felt fiom the 
[leer to tlie huckster. They [jursuo their accustomed diversions; they hunt 
and they hawk; they gamble in public gardens; they gape at tlie players of 
interludes; they go on pilgriniage to Ointerbury, and Walsingham, and San- 
ti^o : they take life easily, as if no danger were around them, when truly they 
might bo in trouble for shouting for the White Rose on one day and for the 
Red on the next. Their marriages go forward, with the keenest avidity 
amongst the gentry and the burgesses to make the btsjt bargains for their sons 
and (laughters; and whilst we know how many great houses were naidered 
desolate by these troubles, we have no satisfactory (widonce that during their 
existence population bad decreased. 

These appearances on the surface of things involve many important points 
of national character and social progress. During the period in and near ttic 

Burke trould have xemaiiusd a ruHtic dialeet without a litorature, a lived gnunmar, or a fixed 
orU^ography, and would liavc been conimnptuouHly abandoned to tlie use of boors. No man 
of EnBisn extraction would have risen to ominence, except by becomings in speech and habita> 
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stormy era which commenced with the beginning of the second half of the 
fifteenth century, and lasted till the quarrels of York and Lancaster came 
to an end upon Bosworth Field, the condition of society appears to have under- 
gone very slight change; for in whatever regarded the civil administration 
of the country there was no revolutionary action connected with the sudden 
changes in the supreme power. It was of this period that Comines,*" one of 
the most accomplished statesmen of his age, thus wrote* “In my opinion, of 
all the countries in Europe where I was ever acquainted the government is 
nowhere so well managed, the people nowhere less obnoxious to violence and 
oppression, nor their houses less liable to the desolations of war than in Eng- 
land, for there the calamities fall only upon their authors.” In another part 
of the same chapter he says: “England has this peculiar grace, that neither 
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the country, nor the people, nor the houses are wasted, destroyed, or demolished; 
but the calamities and misfortunes of the war fall only upon the soldiers, and 
especially the nobility.” [Knight furthermore alludes to an actual increase 
of population during this period.] 

But we mkht still hesitate to believe that the government was well admin- 
istered, and the people little disturbed by violence, if we were to regard the 
wars of the Roses as one continued series of exterminating slau^ters. 
Comincs,’® still speaking of these wars, says: “In England, when finy disputes 
arise and proceed to a war, the controversy is generally decided in eight or 
ten days, and one party or other* gains the victory.” After the first battle, 
that of St. Albans, in 1456, tlioro was outward peace for four years. York 
was in arms in 1459, gained the battle of Northampton in 1460, and was killed 
on the last day of that year. Within three months his son Edward was on 
the throne, and had gained the decisive victory of Towton. With the excep- 
tion of the Lancastrian rising of 1464, the kingdom was at peace till 1470. 
The attempt then to restore Henry VI was defeated in the fighting of two 
months. Warwick landed on the 13tli of September; Edward fled on the 3rd 
of October; on the 14th of March, 1471, he was again in England; and after 
the great battle of Barnet, that of Tewkesbury decided the contest on the 
4tli of May. The remaining thirteen years of Edward saw no civil warfare. 
The landing of Richmond and the fall of Richard III proved the affair of a 
fortnight. The actual warfare in England, from 1455 to 1485, included an 
agpegatc space of time of something less than two years. ^ 
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DISSENSIONS AT HOME 

It had long been apparent that no increase of years would bring Henry VI 
the spirit of a man or the capability of managing hLs own affairs. Gentle, 
timid, submissive, and superstitious, he would have made a tolerably good 
monk, but he had not one of the qualities which constitute a good king. 
Parliament, which settled the regency, and apportioned^ and nicdy limited 
the power and authority of its members, gave no authority whatever to the 
queen-mother, Catherine of France, the youthful widow of Henry V. This 
lady appears to have had little ambition, as three or four years after the death 
of the hero of Agincou t she married Owen Tudor, an obscure gentleman of 
Wales, who, however, boasted a most ancient and even a royal descent; but 
what, perhaps, had more influence over Catherine’s choice was the circum- 
stance of his licing one of the handsomest men in England, besides being 
“ garnished with many godly gifts.” In her affection for her promising family 
by this second marriage, from which sprung the royal line of Tudor, she may 
have somewhat neglected the care of the sicHy and unpromising Henry, But 
all her cares ceased in 1437^ and she had been buried seven years m Westminster 
abbey, by the side of her first husband,^ when Henry married. 

^ As soon as William de la Polo, earl of Suffolk, had returned to England 
with Margaret of Anjou, the bride whom ho had chosen for the king, he was 
elevated to the rank of a marquis, and from that moment he and uie queen 
Iiegan to monopolise and divide between them the whole authority of govern- 
ment. They were constantly together, and people said that Suffolk looked 
more like her husband and king of England than the unfortunate Henry. 
There was a strong popular prejudice against French queens of any kind, nor 
did Margaret’s conduct at all tend to remove it. She applied doctrines of 
government which she had learned in France to a country wholly different, 
and incensed tlie people by her arrogant, despotic conduct. 

_ The friends and admirers of the duke of Gloucester, among whom the 
citizens of London wore very conspicuous, said everywhere that ho would 
have taken better measures for the preservation of iblie EngMi conquests; 
but the duke, either from fear of the prevaJeut faction at court, or from 
some other motive, gave his approval in a very marked manner in par- 
liament to all the negotiations concluded by Suffolk. It is quite clear, 
however, that there was no sincerity in these outward demonstrations, and 
that "the good duke Humphrey,” as he was called by the people, would, on 
account of his groat popularity, be a formidable obstacle m the way of the 
queen and her favourite. Besides, the passionate and vindictive Margaret 
was not likely to forget that Gloucester had at fii'st strongly opposed the 

* By an (SB po«{ fado law, piuwxl in the sixth year of Horny VI, though not now found on 
the rolls of parliament, having apparently been tom out, such marriuges es those of Catherine 
with Owen Tudor were dedarea presumptuous, derogatory to the rcwal dignity, and ille^, 
without the express consent of the sovereign. After Catherine’s death Tudor was apprehended 
and put in wanJ, but ho was allowed to escape from the 'Tower. He was afterwaras beheaded 
for his adherence to Henry VI. Jacquetta or Luxentbnig, the widow of the great duke of Bed- 
ford, followed Catherine’s example, aud married, to the great annoyance of the English court. 
Sir Bichard Woodvillo, who was only a knight. She and her husband, however, after some 
peisecudon and payment of a fine of £1,000, were allowed to live in peace. Catherine, besides 
a daughter, had three sons by Owen Tudor. Baring the reign of their half-brother Henry VI, 
Edmund, the eldest, was created earl of Biclimond; and Jasper, the seixind, was made eiuri of 
Pembroke. Tlie first of these, by Itis marriage with the only daughter of John, duke of Somer* 
set, bad Henry, who saeceedod to tho earldom of Richmond, and who afterwaras ascended the 
throne as Henry VII. 

H. w.— voifc rcvin. 2 o 
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measures which made her a queen and gave to her father a respectabJe 
existence. 

In 1441, aftei’ an altercation with the cardinal, in which the duke was 
defeated and humiliated/ a strange prosecution was got up gainst his wife 
the duchess, Eleanor Cobham, who had the misfortune of being Gloucester’s 
mistress before die became his wife, and could never wholly efface the unfavour- 
able impression made by this circumstance. She is represented as an avaricious, 
grasping, ambitious, and dissolute woman; but her enemies drew this por- 
trait, and whatever she might be she was dear to the duke, although he was 
not the most faithful of husbands. 


The duke was much devoted to all the learning then in vogue, and exceed- 
ingly fond of the society of learned men. Among other doctors and clerks 
whom he entertained was one Roger Bolingbroke, whom he kept constantly 

in his house as chaplain. This Bolingbroke 
tnuch ^ven to the sciences, especially to 
astronomy, and astronomy in those dajra was 
to include astrology. Glouces- 
f^r’s wife, aware that Henry was sickly and 
that her husband stood next in succession, 
probably anxious to know whether the 
stars would tell when the king would die, 
and she had frequent consultations with the 
chaplain and others. On a sudden, soon 
after her husband’s last violent quarrel with 
Cardinal Beaufort,® slie was accused of trea- 
^ ^ vh 'ff sorcery and enchanfc- 

mt 'l '* «• S y meut, intended to destroy the kin^ to the 

fflAV \ ^ intent to advance and to promote ner hus- 

' y M'jM' band to the crown.” The duchess and Bo- 

H X Wr ¥f lingbroke were arrested, together with South- 
^ fp M Iiriest and canon of St. Stephen’s, 

' Westminster; John Himi, priest; and Mar- 

Qdbjin Maroarkt gery Jourdajm) commonly called the Witch 

0430-1482) of Eye. The duchess was exaimned in St. 

Stephen’s chapel before the archbishop of 
Canterbury • she was condemned to do public penance in three places within 
fte city of London, and afterwards to pass her life a piisonoi’ in the Isle of 
Man, under charge of Sir John Stanley. 

Roger Bolin^roke, the learned astronomer, who died protesting his 
innocence of all evil intentions, was drawn and quartered at Tyburn; Maav 
gay Jourdayn was burned in Smithfield; Southwm died in prison before the 
time of execution; and John Hum leceivcd the royal paidon. The worst 
thing proved against the dudiess was that slie hod sought for love-philters to 
secure the constancy of her husband. The worst thing attempted to be 
proved agamst her was that she kept by her a wax figure, made by the “cun- 
ning necromancers,” and endowed with this remarkable quality, that, in pro- 


Qdkbn Maroabst 
0430 - 1482 ) 


^ Tlie Bubjeci of the quamsl waa the liberation (upon ransom) of the duke of Oileans and 
othei^rimniera taken at Agitioourt. Gloucester upposM their liberation. 

pin the common purpose of the encomiasts oi the church in its most corrupted state, it is 
soumt to free Beaufort from the imputation of bein^ the moving cause of these hateful pro- 
ceeainga.h “Somewriters,” sawLin^od,* *‘haveattributed the prosecution of Game EHeaiior 
to Beaufort’s enmity to her husband. But their assertion stands on the slkhtest foundation; 
a more oonjectura of Fox that it mi^t be so, because the Witch (of Eye) lived, according to 
Fabyan,4 in the ntigbhourhood of wmehester, of vliieh Beaufort was bishop.”] 
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ixution as it was sweated and melted before a fire, it would, by magical sym- 
pathy^ cause the flesh and substance of the kmg to wither and melt away, 
and his marrow to be dried up in his bones. “ The duke of Gloucester,” says 
the chronicler. Hall,/' “bore these things patiently and said little.” But his 
enemies were now prepaiing for him the safe silence of the grave. 

Death of Gloucester (1447 a.d.) 

A parliament was summoned to meet in Febniarj’, 1447, not in the usual 
place at Westminster, becaiLse the Londoucre were devoted to the erring but 
generous-hearted victim, but at Bury St. Edmunds, in Suffolkj where the 
favourite was in the midst of his dependents. Ordoi-s were given to the 
knights of the shire to come armed, mitl the men of Suffolk were collected and 
crowded in the tovm and neighbourhood. Tire kuig was conveywl to the 
town, and, as if Ills sacred person was in dang(‘r, a numerous guard was 
placed round the house he oceuj>iod. Gloucesti'r, who was at his strong 
castle of Devizes, went to attend this parliament, and fell unsuspectingly into 
the snare. 

On the 11th of February, the day after the ojjoning of the session, he was 
arrested on a charge of high treason, and on the 28th day of the same month 
he was found dead in his bed. The whole nation believed that the duke was 
foully murdered, and, with a single but striking e.xception,*^ all the writers 
living at or near the time hint, more or less openly, that this was the case. The 
body of the duke was shown to the iieople at Bury St. Edmunds, and there 
were no marks of violence upon it; but all men rememl)ered that the bodies of 
Edward II, of Richaj'd II, and of the other great duke of Gloucester, who luul 
been taken off at Calais during the rcigir of Richard II, had been e.xiwed to 
view in the same manner, and bore no signs of the murderous hairds of their 
enemies.^ Suffolk’s party wished it to lx? Ix'ii(‘ved that ho had died of apoplexy. 
Some said he liad died of a broken heart; but, oven in the lat.tcr case, Suffolk 
and the queen were his murderers. Humphrey, however, was not a man 
likely to die of grief and despair, for he knew liis gi‘(»at popularity, which in 
all probability must have assured him tlrnt the parliament, however composed, 
would not venture to proceed to extremities against him. 

Hall/ has a reflection upon tlu? event which exhibits more of the char- 
acter of philosophical history than belongs to the old annalists: “Thera is an 
old said saw lhat a man intending to avoid the smoke falleth into the fire : so 
here tlie queen, minding to preseiwe her husband in honour aird hereelf in 
authority, procured ancl consented tf> the death of tliis noble man, whose 
death only brought to pass that tlung which she would most fain have eschewed, 
and took from her that jewel which she most desired : for if this duke ha<l lived, 
the duke of York durst not have made title to tlu! crown; if Ibis duke liad 
lived, the nobles had not conspired against the king, nor yet the coimnons ha<l 
not rolxjlled; if this duke liad lived, the house of Lancaster had not lieen 
defaced and destroyed — which things happened all contraiy by the destruction 
of this grwd man.” 

Wliat followed was a misei’able show dtwigned to furnish n plausible justi- 
fication of his arn‘st. Five of his raUiners were sciized, and accused of plotting 
to release tho duchess of Gloucester from her confinement, to come to the par- 

‘ TUs 3s WIiethainstode,i> who was abbot of St. Albaus at t3io time, a warm frieiul of Qlouces- 
ter, and a dedared «nemy of the Suffolk party, whom ho calls “.d^, sooi|nom, and impious 
noisets.” Re asserts that the duke died of mef and sickness. It appears that dm utbot 
could have no motive for renco^ing tlio truth if ho knew it. 
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liament in arms, to miuxlor the king, and proclaim (ho duko thoir master in 
lus stead. They were convicted and condemned to die the horrible death 
of traitors; but when they were only half hanged they were cut down, and, 
before the executioner could proceed in the bloody task of cutting up their 
bodies, Suffolk produced the royal pardon, and the men were easily restored 
to animation. 

As if he had not already created odium enough, the marquis of Suffolk 
seized all the estates of the deceased duke, and, after keejiing what bast suited 
him, divideil nearly all the remainder among his own family and most devoted 
partisans. The good duko Iluinphrcy left no legitimate children, and, on 
account of her conviction, Dame Eleanor could not claim any part of his 
property. The duke’s friends in parliament boldly asserleil his p(!rfect iimo- 
cence of treason, and laboured, session afloi| session, to clear his inemory from 
the imputation of his enemies. His old rival, his uncle Cardinal Beaufort, 
<lid not long survive him. He had for some time withdrawn from {lolitical 
affairs to his see of Winchester, where, however, in spite of his age and infirmi- 
ties, he was still cherishing projects of ecch'siastical ambition, and dreaming 
of the triple crown of Rome which had so long eluded his gnusp, but which he 
fancied was at last within his reach. He died in his palace of Walvesey on 
the 11th day of April,' ami bisiueathed the mans of his propeuty to charitable 
purposes. 


TltK KILL OF SUFFOLK (ll.)0 A.I) ) 

The table.s had Ijorni turned : the English began, under Ih'iiry V, to make 
thoir coiwjuast of France when that country was cursed with a mad king, 
an intrigmng and vindictive (luoen, and a factious nobility; and they finished 
losing all they gained, luid a great deal more, when the same curses hill upon 
thoir own country. But the shame of those losses was not to bo borne 
patiently by a high-siiirited jieople, and Ix'fore tlu^ final closing of the account 
of defeat and expulsion they took a terribh' vimgeance on the duk(' of vSuffolk — 
for such was the title which this minlstcir, rising as his country sank, had now 
taken to himself. 

^ Bitter complaints had b(ien ropeatcMlly made in parliament by a spirited 
minority, and as misfortunes thickened this minority became a majority, 
whoso indignation was overwhehuiug. Towards the end of 1449, while the 
public mind was exasixiratcd by the recent loss of Ilouen, Buffolk was attacked 
in both houses. He luwl a short breathing-time during t!i(‘ t/hristmas recess,* 
but the popular clamour rose louder and louder; ami when parliament mot, 
early in January, 1450, he complained of the accusations imulo against liim, 
defended his loyalty and patriotism, and cliallengcd his accasers to the proof. 

P Hw deatli-bed neouo lias <lepu'!tcd by BhakoH}K'aro with a terrible power, and haa 
left an impression tliat it w almost. imiKissiblo to remove, although its historical accuracy may 
be well doubted: 

Oardival, If thou oti hoaveu^fl bllHS, 

Hold ui) tljy hand ; make wgoal of tliy lioi)e : 
lie flies anrl makcH »o hIkti. 

a*,NUY VI, Pari ri 

The chronicler flaJl,/ on authority of the cawlhuil^s (ihaplain, sets forth his dying 
speech as follows : . ‘'Why should I die having so mu(jh riches? If the whole reidm would save 
my life, J am aide by policy to get it, or by riches to buy it. Fie, will not death be hired, nor 
wfli money do notbmg?”J 

* During this interval ilie bishop of Chichester, a friend of Buffolk mul keeper of tlie privy 
seid, was massa<^ by tlie people of Portsmouth for the part lie had taken in the negotiations 
about Mmne and Anjou. 
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This challenge was readily accepted. Four days later, the commons 
requested the lords to commit him to the Tower. The lords replied that they 
could not commit a peer without some specific charge. The commons took 
only two days to get up a dhect charge, and when they produced it, it was 
neither honest nor ingenious. It simply charged the duke with having fm-- 
nished the castle of Wallingford with provisions and military stores, with the 
object of assisting the king of France, who, they asserted, was preparing to 
invade England. The lor^, however, without hesitation, ordered the arrest 
of the obnoxious minister, and he was seized and conveyed to the Tower. The 
bill of imj^achment, which the commons prepared in ten days, contained sev- 
eral additional charges. For example, they cliarged Suffolk with the design 
of destroying both Henry and Margaret and placing the crown on the head 
of Ills own son; and they said that he had contracted engagements with the 
French, m the view of obtaining their assistance for these ends. To the 
charges of liberating the duke of Oilcans luid of ceding Maine and Anjou he 
was certainly amenable as a minister, and these chaigcs were now preferred 
against him. But the coniiiions were still wavering and uncertain as to their 
proofs; and on the 7th of March, a month after laying their first imi^oachment 
of eight articles, they presented a new impeachment of a very different kind, 
which contained sixteen articles, some of which seem probable enough, but 
none of them amounted to absolute treason. 

On the 13th of March Suffolk was brought to the bar of the lords, and 
falluig on Ins knees before the king, he vowed that he was innocent of any 
treason. In pleading, he kept to the absurd impeachment in eight articles, 
never alluding to the charges of waste of money, improvidence, and corruption, 
nor indeed to tuiy other of the sixteen charges contained in the second Dill oi 
impeachment. As to the article relating to his project to secure the crown for 
his own son, ho maintained that it was a^urd, and the project impossible. He 
could not deny the cewien of Maine and Anjou; but he urged that he was not 
alone in tliat guilt (if guUt it were), for the other lords of the council had 
authorised tliat measure, and the peers in parliament had afterwards sanc- 
tioned it. The whole proceeding ended, as it began, in irrc^aiity. 

On the 17 til of March Suffolk was again called up to the lords, the king 
being present. The chancellor* observed to the duke that he had not claimed 
the privilege of a peer, and asked him whether he had more to say in defence of 
his conduct. Suffolk said that ho thought he had said enough to establish 
his muocence, and he tlircw himself upon the will of the king, his master. 
The scene hatl boon arranged beforehand; the chancellor instantly rejoined, 
saying that, as the duke did not put himself upon his peerage for trial, the Mng 
would not declare him either innocent or guilty ; but with respect to the second 
impciujhmeut (to which Suffolk had given no answer), the king, not as a judge 
taldng counaol of the lonis, but as one to whose authority the prisoner liad 
submitted of his own free will, commanded him to quit England before the 
Ist of May, and to remain in banishment for Uie space of five years. 

If parliament had entered into this coraproraiso, and were satisfied with it, 
it was far otherwise with the people of Loudon. These were furious that the 
traitor, th<5 cjiuse of all the dte^^racc abroatl, as they considered him, should be 
allowed to cscaiw^ so easily, and on the day of bis enlargement upwards of 
two thousand persons cou<ictod to take his life. Suffolk, however, evaded 

' Thin tTio archbifthop of York. BtifFolk^s cliancellor, tho archbishop of Caaierf;ury, 
rei^cfl (1)0 seals at the first blush of the prosecution. According to some accounts, the 
present scone pussed in the king’s apartiucni, to which oil tiio lords, spiritual and temporal, 
were summon^ 
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the rage of this mob, and went to his ostates, where ho summoned his relatives, 
friends, and dependents. In their presence he swore upon the host that he 
was a wronged and innocent man, and then he went to Ipswich and embarked 
for the Continent. 

On the 2nd of May, as tliey were sailing betweai Dover and Calais, the 
two small vessels which caiTiecl the exOe and Ins retinue were brought-to by 
the N'kholas of the Tower, a gi-eat ship of war. The duke was ordered on board 
the Nicholas, the captain of which said to him, as he stepped upon the deck, 
"Welcome, traitor!” He was kept on board two days, dming which the ship 
stood off and on, probably communicating with some great movers in the 
business on shore, and the duke employed himself ivith liis confessor. On 
the third day a cock-boat canic alongside, and in the boat were a block, an axe, 
and an executioner. Suffolk was handed over to the latter, who cut off ^ 
head. A general ciy had been raised that Suffolk still relamed the confidence 
of Margaret, and that it was insupportable to see the "queen’s darling” escape 
with a certainty of being soon recalled to power and to vengeance; but who 
were the great directors of his assassination was never clearly proved. No 
investigation took place; the people rejoiced at the di'ath, and their minds 
were soon excited by other events which were the famt prelude to the wars of 
the Ro-se-s. 


JACK CADK’S BBBEXiLTON (1150 A.D.) 

John Cade was a native of Ireland, who liad passed some time in France 
as a soldier of the English, or, according to other authorities, 'as an outlaw. It 
appears, however, that he had returned to his mvn country, and that he came 
from Ireland, then governed by the duke of York, into England, at the moment 
when the exci toment against the govormnent was at the highest. Insurrections 
had broken out in several parts of the kingdom before Suffolk’s fall, and Cade 
put himself at the head of a populai' movement immediately after that event. 
He assumed the noble name of Mortimer, and claimed a descent which made 
him a relation (though illegitimately) of tiic duke of York. 

None but very questionable evidence was over brought to show that this 
prince had employed him, yet it Is certain that Cade, or rather the peculiar 
circumstiuices of the times, witliout whicli Cade would have been nothing, 
played the game of the duke, and eucoui'aged the hopes which York had long 
entertained of grasping the royal power. The men of Kent^ had long been 
noted for their determined spirit; tliey wore the boldest and least vicious of 
the insurgents who, under Wat Tyler^ nearly overturned a fonnor weak gov- 
ernment; they were probably better informed than the people of the kuand 
counties of what was passhig in Fmneo; and they were now more violent in 
their complaints than the rest of the nation. It was said that tlie queen held 
them guilty of the recent murder of her favourite, whoso headless body lay 
for some time exposed on the beach near Dover, and that she had threatened 
to take a sanguinary vengeance. 

Cade throw hiinmf among thei^ men, who selected him to be their captain. 
He led them towards the capital; and about tho middle of June a great mul- 
titude, estimatod at fifteen or twenty thousand, encamped at Biackheath, 

^ TbiettyA aacribes the readinoas of the men of Kent to take the lead in popular insurrections 
to their haviii#< preserved some remembrance of their fathers having made terms with William 
the Conqueror. A much more likely cause lay in the law of gavelkind nrevaili^ in that 
country. This ‘^incensate custome of gavelkind,” as it is called in the (Jlary of Generosity, 
^tendeth to the destruction of auncient and gontio houses,” and hence also to the multip£« 
cation of small democratic proprietors. 
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from wHch point Cade kept up a correspondence with the Londoners, The 
court sent to demand why the good men of Kent had quitted their homes. 
Cade gave their reasons in a paper entitled The complaint of the commons of 
Kent. After alluding to the report that Kent was to be destroyed by a royal 
power, and made a hunting forest, "for the death of the duke of Suffolk, of 
which the commons of Kent were never guilty,” Cade, or the pens that wrote 
for him, went on to complain that justice and prosperity had been put out of 
the land by misgovernment ; that the king was stirred to live only on the sub- 
stance of the commons, while other men fattened on the lan^ and revenues 
of the crown ; that the people of the realm were not paid for stuff and pur- 
veyance forcibly taken for the king’s use; that the princes of the royal blood 
were excluded from the court and government, which were filled exclusively 
by mean and corrupt persons, who plundered and oppressed the people; that 
it was noised tliat the kmg’s lands in France had been alienated and put away 
from the crown, and the lords and people there destioyed with untrue means 
of treason; that the commons of Kent had been especially overtaxed and ill- 
treated; that their sheriffs and collector had been guilty of infamous extortion ; 
and that the free election of knights of the shire had been hindered. The 
court pretended to be preparing a proi^er answer to this startling list of griev- 
ances, but it employed the time thus gained in collecting troops in London. 

In this interval Cade sent in another paper, headed The requests the cap- 
tain of the great assembly in Kent. This document, though conceived in respect- 
ful language, went more directly to the point. ^ It required that the king should 
resume the grants of the crown, so that he might reign like a king royal ; that 
he should instantly dismiss all the false progeny and affinity of the dime of 
Suffolk, and take about his noble person the true lords of his royal blood, 
namely the high and mighty prince the duke of York, long exiled from the 
king’s presence, and the mighty princes the dukes of Exeter, Buckingham, 
and Norfolk; that ho should punish the false traitors who had contrived and 
imagined the death of that excellent prince the duke of Gloucester, of their 
holy father the cardinal,^ and others, and who had promoted and caused 
the loss of Anjou, Maine, Normandy, and other parts of France. 

The court had now levied a considerable army, and this force was sent out 
to give die rebels their answer. Cade feU back from Blackheath to Seven- 
oaks, where, in a good position, he halted, and waited the attack of a detach- 
ment of the royal army. This detachment was defeated on the 24 th of June, 
and the commander. Sir Humphrey Stafford, was slain. The soldiers had not 
fought with good will at Sevenoaks : and when their main body, still at Black- 
heath, got intelligence of that affair, they began to say that they liked not 
to fight against their own countrymen, who only called for a reasonable redress 
of grievances. The court now found that concession was expedient : and they 
sent Lord Saye, a very obnoxious minister, and some other individuals who 
had been closely connected with the duke of Suffolk, to the Tower, which Lord 
Scales undertook to maintain for the king. The army was disbanded, and tlm 
king was conveyed for safety to the strong castle of ICenilworth. While this 
was doing, Ca^ reappeared at Blackheath, and by the end of Juno ho had 
made himself master of all the right bank of the Thamrs, from Lambeth and 
Southwark to Greenwich. From Southwark he sent to demand entrance 
into the city of London; and this, after a debate in the common council, was 
fredy granted to him by the lord-mayor. 

* Tbis mnider of old Beaufort was tbo most absurd statement in tibese documonts. Surdy 
it was natural enou^ fur a man to die at the age of eighty; and the cardinal died almost in 
pub^. 
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On the 3rd of July Cade led his followers into the heart of the capital. 
He seemed anxious to preserve the strictest discipline; he issued proclama- 
tions forbidding plunder, and in the evening he led his host back to the borough. 
The next day he retui-ned in the same §ood order; but he forced the mayor 
and judges to sit in Guildhall and pass judgment upon Lord Saye, of whose 
person he had, by some means, obtained possession. Saye demanded a trial 
by his peers, but Cade’s men hurried him to the standard at Cheapside and 
cut off his head. Soon after they did the same by Saye’s son-in-law, Cromer, 
tlie sheriff of Kent.^ When this was over, they retired quietly to the borough 
for the night. In the course of the following day a few houses were pillaged. 
The citizens now took counsel with Lord Scales, who had one thousand soldiers 

m tlie Tower ; and it was resolved 




i 


that they should prevent Cade 
from entering the city on the 
y ’4'*'' " ' morrow. The insurgents got 

_ intention in the 

^ ' “ight, and instantly made an 

attack on the bridge. The citi- 
' V;*' z(‘ns resolutely defended it, and, 

7'' '• ~ ^ nocturnal fight, which 

i’ " lasted six hours and cost many 

remained masters of 

The insurgents retired into 
Southwark, and, in concert with 
iiTltatcd citizens, it was re- 
solved to delude tlicm by prom- 
^m^y} ^ '^4 isos of pardon, os had been 

practised with the followers of 
Wat Tyler. Both the chancellor 
and the ex-chancellor, the arch- 
'• bisliops of York and Canterbury, 

y "y had taken refuge hi the Tower, 

I - ^ whence they despatched the 
'S58P bishop of Wincliestor with a 

' general pardon, under the great 

„ „ ‘ seal, to all such as should return 

Huhswokcbaox Casm t,, homes. It appears that 

(FifteanUioonturyi the prelate also promised a re- 

dress of grievances. His mission 
had the immediate effect of creating a division among the insurgents — one 
party being of opinion that they ought to accept the conditions; the otlier, 
that there was no faith to bo put hi them. Some began to retire into Kent: 
Cade accepted the pardon, and then the whole force began to disperse. But 
in two days Cade was again in Southwark, with a considerable host, who main- 
tained that it would be folly to lay down their arms until they had obtained 
some security from govomment for the performance of its promises. Dis- 
sension, however, broke out afresh, and beii^ awed by the warlike attitude 
of the Londoners they retreated to Blackheath, and thence marched to 
Rochester, where their feuds terrified their leader. Cade, who expected to be 
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Huhstmoncbiaux Cabtls 
(Fiftoonth century^ 


^ BiUs of indictment were alBO found against the duchess of Suffolk, the bishop of Salisbury, 
Thomas Daniel, and several other friends of the docoased minister, who, fortunately, were out 
of reach of the insurgents* 
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murdered or delivered up to government, which had proclaimed him a 
traitor and offered one thousand marks for his apprehension, got secretly to 
horse and galloped across the country towards the Sussex coast. 

He was closely foUowed by one Alexander Iden, an esquire, who overtook 
him and attacked him sword in hand. After a desperate fight, the scjuire 
proved the better man. The head of Cade was stuc^ upon London bridge, 
with the face turned towards the pleasant hills of Kent; and Iden was made 
happy with the one thousand marks. Pursuit was then made after Cade’s 
companions, and many were taken and executed as traitors.^ It was staled 
in a subsequent act of attainder that some of these men confessexi that their 
object had been to place Richard, duke of York, on the throne • but tWs evi- 
dence is open to suspicion; and, moreover, it was not affirmed that the insur- 
gents had been employed by the duke. But whatever may have been the 
caution, prudence, and patience of the duke of York, that prurce’s name was 
certainly put prominently forward at this time; and it is equally certain, if 
the question was to be decided by descent and birth, that York had a prefer- 
able right to the throne. 


TIIR HOUSE OP YO«K 

We have shown in what manner the claims of the old line of the Plantage- 
nots rested in Edmund Mortimer, earl of March. This Edmund, after faith- 
fully serving the house of Lancaster in peace and in war, died in 1424; upon 
which, as he left no issue, and as his brother Roger and his sister Eleanor had 
died childless, his rights passed to his sister Anne, married to the earl of 
Cambridge, who had been condemned and executed for treason in the bej?innmg 
of the reign of Ileiuy V. Anne Mortimer had a son, the present Prince Richard, 
who succeeded to the titles of his paternal uncle the duke of York, as also to 
the lineal rights of his maternal uncle Edmund Mortimer, carl of March. But 
notwitlistandii^ the growth of the doctrine of heretlitary right — a doctrine 
whicli had gradually made way in Europe — it may be questioned whether the 
nation would have paid much attention to the genealo^ of the duke of York, 
if the notorious and still increasing mcapacity of Heniy and the odium which 
his wife incuned had not forced the subject upon their attention. 

The duke luul been recalled from tlio command in France through the 
mfluenco of <^uceu Margaret, and his post in Ireland was considered by his 
friends as a kind of exile. He ha<l, however, acquired great popularity among 
tire English and the descendants of the English in that country; and recently 

‘ Thienyk controstti this insuriwtion with tliat under Wot Tyler, seventy yews before. 
The latter he considers os cliiefly one of the An;;lo-Saxon race, represented by the serfs, against 
the Anglo-Norman, represoiitod by the geoa/sfeorntne*— the gentry — and to have boon the 
final term of tiie series of Saxon levolts, and the first of a new order of political movements. 
Uad it succeeded, as an historian of that period expresses himself, all nobility and gentry might 
liavo dis^poared from England. Thieny says : "Jack Uude, who in 1 148 played the same part 
as Wat Tyler in 1381, did not, like the latter, moke himself tlio represciitarive of the rights 
of the common people in opposition to the gentlemen ; Imt, couneotliig his own and the popular 
eauso with die oristooratical facUons wliidi then dividctl Eugland, be wmit so for as to onnounee 
Mnuoif as one of the royal family, unjustly excluded from the micecssion to the tlirone. Tho 
influenoo which this impostum hod on tho minds of die people in die northern provinces, and 
in that very county of Kent w}ii<ih, seventy years before, hod chosen tilers, bakers, and earters 
for its loaders, proves that a ntpid ama^tamation was ut progress between die politioaJ mten- 
eats and passnons of the different clusses of men in Knriand, and tliat a certain ordw of ideas 
and symi^tliloB was no longer attached, in a fixed and invarialde manner, to a certain descent 
or soi^ai condition/’ 

The act hexo alluded to was on act of attainder passed a|?»inst the Yorkists in November, 
1459, when thdbr enemies were triumphant. 
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(ill the year 1449) he had gained much credit by the ability he displayed hi 
the suppression of an insuixection of the native Irish. Eesigning his command 
there, ne suddenlj^ appeared in Er^land in the end of August, 1451. After 
paying a short visit to the king in London, ho retired to his castle of Fother- 
ingay. He was mute as to his intentions, but the court took the alarm, and 
sought to oppose him by the duke of Somerset, the nearest male relation to 
King Henry, and the head of tlie younger branch of the house of Lancaster. 

But it was under Somerset’s government in France that the loss of Nor- 
mandy was completed; and this circumstance, added to that of his being in 
liigh favour with the queen, rendered him almost as unpopular as the duke 
of Suffolk had been. Two years were spent in noisy discontent and silent 
intrigues. Each party stood in awe of the other, and measured its ground 
before proceeding to extoniitios. Some dark deeds were committed by both 
factions, but the scale of guilt seemed rather to incline to the side of the court. 
Tresham, the speaker of the house of commons which had prosecuted the duke 
of Suffolk, was assassinated by some friends of the queen. 

A member of the commons boldly proposed that, as Homy had no children, 
and was not likely to have any, the duke of York ought to be declared heir 
to the throne; but the proposer was committed to the Tower. The commons, 
however, passed a bill of attainder against the deceased duke of Suffolk, and 
agreed in a request that the king would be pleased to dismiss from office and 
from the court the now minister the duke of Somerset, and several lords and 
ladies related to Suffolk. Tlio court resisted or evaded both measures. Violent 
quarrels arose between the adherents of government and the Yorkists; the 
former asserting that them was tmwon afloat, the latter that there were 
projects for depriving Duke llichard of his liberty, and treating him as the 
duke of Gloucester had l)eon treated at Bury St. Edmunds. 

In the Iwginning of the year 1452 the duke of York repaired to his castle 
of Ludlow, in Shropshire, the neighbourhood of which was devoted to the 
Mortimer family. Ifc collected a considerable aimed force, but, by proclama- 
tion, declared tliat he had no evil intentions against the king, to whom he 
offered to swear fealty upon the sacrament. A royal army was sent against 
him ; but while that force went westward by one road, York marched eastward 
by another, and appeared before the gates of London, which wore shut in his 
face. He then marched to the borders of Kent, where he probably expected 
to be joined by the malcontents who had boci i out witli Cade. It appears, how- 
ever, that few joined him, and when Honrjr came up with him, at Dartford, he 
agreed to a peaceful negotiation. Two bishops were the negotiators on the 
part of the king; and when they asked why York was in arms, he asserted that 
it was for his own safety, seeing that repeated atlempte had been made to 
work his rain. 

Henry said tliat he cleared York of all treason, and esteemed him as a true 
man and his own woll-belovcd cousin. Notwithstanding the coyness of the 
men of Kent, it may bo presumed, from the high tone maintained by the duke, 
that lus force was considerable. He insisted that all persons who had trespassed 
and offended against the laws, especially such as wore indicted of treason, 
should be arrested and put upon their trial. The king, or those who directed 
him, promised all this, and more, A mock order was given for the apprehen- 
sion of the minister, the duke of Somerset, and York was assured that a new 
council, in which ho should have a seat, should be appointed forthwith. Ujpon 
this Buko Richard disbanded his army, and agreed to a personal interview. 
With sin^ar confidence he wont unarmed and almost alone to the king’s tent. 
One of tl^ first persons ho saw there was the duke of Somerset, who called 
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Inm felon and traitor, epithets which were retorted with intei’est. When York 
turned to depart, he was told that he was the king’s prisoner. 

Somerset, it is said, would have proceeded to a summary trial and execution, 
but this was prevented by the fears of the other ministers and courtiers. York 
waa then sent to London and held partly ae a prisoner, and, says Stow,/ 
“straighter would have been kept, but it was noised that Sir Edward, earl of 
March, son to the said duke of York, was coming towards London with a 
strong power of Welshmen, which feared so the queen and council that the 
duke was set at full liberty; and on the 10th of March he made his submission, 
and took his oath in St. Paul's to be a true, faitliful, and obedient subject to the 
kingj there bciag present King Henry and most of the nobility ” York retired 
to his castle of Wigmore, and remained perfectly quiet till he was brought 
forward by tire movements in parliament. 


PHOTECTOUATB OF YORK AND FIRST BAlTLl!: OF ST. ALBANS 

The uneasiness shown by parliament at the increasing incapacity of tlic 
king, and at the power of the queen and the duke of Somerset, brought about 
the recall of the duke of York to tlie coimeil; and tliis measure was soon fol- 
lowed by the committal of Somerset, who was sent to the Tower at the end 
of the year 1453. On the 14th of February, 1454, parliament was opened by 
the duke of York, as lieutenant or commissioner of the king. For some timo 
the court had endeavoured to cona'al Henry’s real condition; but tlie lords 
were now resolved to ascertain it, and an accidental circumstance afforded 
them a good reason for forcing the privacy of Windsor castle. Kemp, arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and chancellor of the kingdom, died; and as it was usual 
for the house of lor^ to confer personally with the sovereign on such V>»gli 
occasions, a deputation of twelve peers went to Windsor, and would not be 
refused entry into the castle. 

They found Henry incapable of answering them or understanding them : 
in the words of their report to the house, " they could get no answer nor sign 
from Wm, for no prayer nor desire,” though they presented themselves to 
him throe several times. This report of the deputation was, at their prayer, 
entered on record in parliament, and was reasonably considered as authentic a 
testimony as could be procured of their sovereign’s infinnity (of which Uicre wan 
no kind of doubt in the country) ; and after adjourning two days, they “elected 
and nominated Jlichard, duke of York, to bo protector and defender of the 
realm of England. ” Y ork, still advancing no hereditary claim to the crown, ac- 
cepted of the humbler office, with all the limitations put upon it by parliament ; 
but a weighty circumstance probably this time contributed to his moderation. 
Queen Margaret had been delivered of a son about a year before, and, though 
fne outcry seems to have been almost universal that this was no child of Henry, 
the legislature could not entertain the popular clamour, but recognised the 
infant Edward by creating him prince of Wales and earl of Chester. In 
accepting; this post as protector York took care to obtain the most explicit 
declarations from the peers that he only followed their “noble command- 
ments.” 

In about nine months Henry recovered his memory and some degree of 
rea^n — perhaps as much as he had usually possessed. Iffio court instantly 
claimed for him the full exercise of royalty, and York at once ^ve up the 
protectorate. The first use marie of this resumed authority by the king was 
to liberate the duke of Somerset. This step and some otl^rs, which showM 
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that it was tlie intention of the court to restore the unpopular minister, irri- 
tated a great part of the nation, and induced York once more to take up arms. 
He retired again to Ludlow, where he was joined by the duke of Norfolk, the 
earls of Warwick and Salisbury, and other men of rank. Again Henry went, 
or was carried, with an army, towards Ludlow; but this time the duke, instead 
of avoi^g him by taking a diffei’ent road, anticipated his movements, and 
met him near the capital with an army equal to his own. 

On tlie 22nd of May, as the royalLsts were about to continue their march 
from St. Albans, they saw the hills in their front covered with armed men, 
who were moving forward, and who did not stop till they 
came near to the barrioi’s of the town. The duke sent a 
Wald into the town, professing great loyalty and affection 
for the king, but demanding the pereon of the duke of 
Somerset. It was replied by or for the king that he would 
rather perish in battle than abandon his friends. Upon 
tins, battle was joined. York was kept in check at the 
barriers, but another way into the town was pointed out; 
and, winding round part of the hill on winch it stands, 
and crossing some garrlcns, the earl of Warwick entered 
St. Albans mid attacked the roy.alists in the streets. York 
then forced the barriers, and after a very short contest the 
royalists gave way, ru.shod out of the town, and fled in the 
greatest di.sorder.* The duko of Somerset, the earl of 
Northumljorland, and the lord Gifford were slain, the duke 
of Huckiugham, Lord Sudoley, the carl of Stalford, and 
the unfortumite king were wounded — all by arrows. The 
duke of York found Henry concealed in the house of a 
tanner; his wound, though in the neck, was not serious. 
He vraa treated with mildness and outward respect; his 
conqueror conducted liim to the noble abljcy of St. Albans, 
where they prayed together before the shrine of England's 
first martyr. 

When parliament mot in the month of July, it did little 
else than renew the protestations of allegiance to Hon^ 
and his son. After a prorogation, parliament met again 
on the I2th of November, when the duko of York was 
appointed by commission to open the proceedings as lieu- 
Haibbud and tenant of the king. Hie commons thereupon sent up a 
SwoBD measage to the lords, stating that, as the duke of York had 

<Fifte«Dth century) bccn uppointctl to rcprcscnt the king on this occasion, so 

“it was thought by the conunons tliat if the king here- 
after could not attend to the protection of tlie country, an able person 
should be appointed protector, to whom they might have recoui'se for redress 
of injuries, especially as great disturbances had lately arisen in the west 
thniugh the foucls of the earl of Devonshire and Lord Bonvile.” The new 
archbishop of Canterbury, in his quality of chancellor, s$dd that the subject 
would be taken into consideration by the lords. 

Two days later, the commons repeated their request-refusing to proceed 
with any other business until it shotdd be gml^. York therefore was 
again declared protector; and ho was to hold his authority till discharged of 

^ The number of the Lancaatrians killed in tliis odTair has been absurdly exiaggerated in most 
of our old histories. One of the Patton Letters, written immediately after the fight, says that 
only enx score were slain. 
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it by the lords in parliament. Still, however, parliament resected the ri^ts 
of the infant prince, and it was declared in this session, as in the preceding 
year, that the protectorate should cease, in all cases, as soon as Prince Edward 
attained his majority. The ostensible reason for superseding Henry was his 
mental derangement. There is no positive proof that he was worse than he 
had been a few montLs before ; but if he were no better, the step need not sur- 
prise us. It happened to him as to his reputed grandfather, the unhappy 
Charles VI; being known to suffer fits of insanity, people could never count 
with any certainty on his lucid intervals, nor put any trust in a king who was 
alternately declared to be sane or insane according to the rise or fall of a partjr. 
The house of commons and the people would certainly have gone further m 
the way of revolution; but the prelates, with one or two exceptions, and most 
of the lay lords wore still averse to a change of dynasty. The duke gave 
some of the most important offices to his trieil friends. No acts of vengeance 
were committed: it was considered that the Somerset faction had suffered 
sufficiently in the deaths of the lords in the affair of St. Albans. Not a drop 
of blood was spUlod, not a single attainder paased. 

Queen Margaret was not kUe during this second short protectorate, and 
the powerful party of the court was put in motion. When parliament met, 
after the Christmas receas, in 14/56, Henry, to the surprise of most peojile, 
attended, and demanded back, and received from the lords, all his authority 
as king. No doubt was raised touching his malady, and York resigned the 
protectorate without a struggle — apparently without a murmur. All the 
officers he had appointed were dismissed and replaced by persons devoted to 
the queen. Then York thought it time to look after the personal safety of 
himself, his sons, and adherents. Ho retired to his estate, where he kept 
his vas^s on the alert, and most of the great lords of his party did the same. 
This was the more necessaiy, as the himUies and friends of Somerset and 
Northurabtirlaud, and the other lords who had fallen at St. Albans, openly 
expressed their detennination to take a sanguinary vengeance. 

In tlio end of February (I4r>7) a great council was held at Coventry, and a 
sort of pacification was there effected between the Yorkists and the court 
party, the duke and his friend Warwick being compelled to give fresh assur- 
ances and oaths of fidelity. Tlio king, who was no doubt sincere, whatever 
may have been the feelings of his wife and the courtiers, then endeavoured to 
reconcile York and his friends with the avengers of Somerset and Northumber- 
land. London was chasen, by mutual consent, to be the scene of this gr(*at 
peace-making. After some days spent in deliberation, the king, who had 
assumed the cliaracter of umpire, gave his award, signifying tliat the duke of 
York and tlie earls of Warwick and Salisbury should build a chapel for the 
good of the souls of tlie lords they liad killed at St. Albans ; that both those who 
were Wiled there and thfise who had killed them should be held loyal subjects ; 
that the duke of York should pay to the widow and children of the duke of 
^merset the sum of 6,000 marks; that the earl of Warwick should pay to 
Lord Clifford the sum of 1,000 marks, an<l that the earl of Salisbury should 
release Percy Ijord Egreraont from the clamagp he hod obtained against him 
for an assault, upon condition of Percy’s giving securities to keep the peaers 
for ten years. This award was accepte<l; the court came into the city; and 
king, queen, duke of York, and all, walked lovingly together in procession to 
St. Paul V 

* Ijoneaocountsof the procaasion to St. Paul’s are aay«ai in Hall,/ Stow,/ and Holinshed.o The 
duke of York and the queen walked hand in hand. The Rreat qiiarrel was between these two. 
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THE BATTLE OF BLOSE HEATH (1469 A.D.) 

This was on the 25th day of Maich. In the month of May, Warwick, who 
had been allowed to retain the command at Calais, engaged, with great bravery, 
but without a due regard to the law's of nations, a strong fleet belon^ng to 
the Hanse Towns, captui-ed five or sis ships, and carried them mto Calais. The 
pow'erful Hanseatic League complained to the English couii, which called 
upon Warwick for esplanations. Wanviek jpresontod himself at Westminster : 
but in a few days he fled, aUeging that his life was aimed at by the malice of 
tlie courtiers, who had sot on men wearing the king’s livery to assassinate him.* 
He Joined his father, the earl of Salisbury, and soon after they had a conference 
with the duke of York and his friends. He then hastened over to Calais, 
where he was so pojmlar that his recall or dismissal by tbe government of 
Henry would have been but an idle ceremony. During the winter months 
he collected some veteran troops who had served in the French wars. 

In England the Yorkists were not less active; and as the court was raising 
an aimy as fast as the embaiTassmont of its finances would ixsrmit, it became 
evident that a fierce conflict was inevitable. The Yorkists asserted, as before, 
tliat they only aimed for thoh own security. In the month of Soptemter, 
1459, the earl of Salisbuiy moved from Middlehain castle in Yorkshire, to join 
his forces to those of Duke Eichard, who lay in tlie Welsh marches. At Blore 
Heath, near Dra 3 d»n, in Shropshire, he fomid hunsclf in presence of a Lancas- 
trian army, commanded by Lord Audley, who had thrown himself between 
the earl and die duko with the view of preventing their junction. Hie Lan- 
castrians were far superior in number; but Salisbury, by superior generalship 
and the better discipline of hh) ti'oop, gained a complete victory. Two thou- 
sand of the Lancastrians wore slam, and Lord Audley himself was included 
in the nmnber. 

Salisbmy joined the duke at Lmllow casUe, and Wai'wiek, the true hero of 
these unliappy times, appeared there soon after with the fine troops he liad 
raised at Calais. Tlie Lancastrians were not unprepared: sixty thousand men 
had been collected from diffci'ent parts^ and Henry was at "Worcester with 
this force. After some fniitless negotiations, the Lancastrians advanced from 
Worcester against their enemies, who, notwithstanding the comparative smaJl- 
noss of their numbers, boldly awaited their attack. Tlio positions occupicfl 
by the Yorkists showed the nmitary science of Warwick and his father Salisbury. 

As the Lancastrians approached, they were camionadod with some effect; 
the lines of the enemy were imposmg, and it was resolved to put off the battle 
for tlmt day. During the night. Sir Andrew Trollop, who was marshal of the 
Yorkist camp, and who Imd the inunediato conunand of most of the men 
brought from Calais, deserted with all his veterans to the standard of Hemy. 
Tliis defection was so important that it finishe<l the campaign: the Yorldsts 
broke up from the intrenched camp near Ludlow, and retreated in different 
ilirections without being followed. 

All this happened on the 13th and 14th of October, 1459. On the 20th of 
November a parliament met at Coventry and attainted tlie duko of York, his 
duchess, his sons, the eai-1 and countess of Salisbury, their son the carl of War- 

’ As Warwick was loavine the court, one of hie lelinue was struck by a servant of the royal 
household, and a dreadful afiray followed. It is not proved that there was a desim to murder 
the earl, but it is quite clear tliat (lie parties wore in such a state that any aeddent must bring 
them to a coUision. 
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wick, the lord Clinton, and many others. The duke of York liad got safely 
to Ireland, where he was stiU popular. The earl of Warwick had retired to 
his sure asy^lum of Calais, conducting with him his father, the earl of ^lisbury, 
and Edward the young earl of March, Duke Richard’s heir. The court 
appointed the duke of Somerset to the command of Calais; but when that 
obnoxious nobleman appeared before the port, tlie batteries opened uiwn 
him and he was glad to escape to Guines. 

While he lay there, the mariners of his fleet deserted to a man, and went 
over to then’ great favourite, Warwick, carrying aU the ships with them. 
This gave the King-maker the command of the Channel, and after taking two 
small fleets, fitted out by the Lancastrians, he sailed to Dublin. From Ire- 
land he returned to Calais, and then, crossing the Channel, he landed in Kent 
towards the end of June, 14G0. He only brought fifteen hundred men wdth 
him; but manifestoes had been previously circulated, and tihe men of Kent 
crowded to his banner. As he approached Canterbury, the archbishop, who 
had benn promoted during the first protectorate of the duke of York, went 
out to meet him and welcome him. The lord Cobliam and all the Imights 
and gentlemen in the neighbourhood soon joined his army, which was swelled 
to thirty thousand men before he reached Blackheath. On the 2nd of July 
the city of London welcomed him as a friend and deliverei’; and he rode throu^ 
the city accompanied by his father and Edward the heir of York, to whose 
beautiful person and promising appearance all eyes wore turned. Five bisho})s 
followed in the train of Warwick, who, without lasing time, continued his march 
into the midland counties. 


BATTIiB OF NORTHAMFTOK (MOO A.D.) 

lie found the Lancastrians at Northampton occupying an intrenched 
camp, not unlike that which he and his friends had fonncKl at Ludlow in the 
precwiug yeai’. Theie were other points of resemblance between lliese two 
jvffairs, for Lord Grey de Ruthyn now deserted the Lancastrians as Sir Andrew 
Trollop had deserted the Yorkists. The former, however, were not so fortu- 
nate in their retreat: they lost three hundi-cd knights and gentlemen, besides 
the duke of Buckingham, tlie carl of Shrewsbury, and the lords Beaumont and 
Egremont. The unhappy Henry was taken prisoner a second time, but Mar- 
garet escaped with her sou Edward, and, after many adventures, got into 
Scotland. 

The victors marched back to the capital and summoned a now parliament, 
to meet at Westminster. Tliis parliament rai^aled all the acts paasal at 
Ooventry the year before, alle^g that that parliament had not been duly and 
freely elected. Then Richard, the duke of York, who had come over from 
Ii^nd, entered London with a splendid retinue. Prom tlie city he rode to 
Westminster, whore he dismounted and entered the house of lords. It was? an 
exciting moment: he walked straight to the throne and laid his liand upon 
the gold doth which covered it; but there he paused— looked round— and did 
not seat himsdf on the throne. He had, however, at last made up his mind 
to claim it. His friend, the archbishop of Cantorbiuy, asked him if he would 
not visit the king, who was in the palace hard by. The duke replied that 
Henry ought rather to wait upion him— that he was subject to no man in that 
realm, but under God was ontided to all sovereignty and respect. The^peeis 
maintdned a dead silence, and the duke, leaving the house, took possession of 
the royal palace as his own. 
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In less than a week — on the 16th of October — the duke sent a formal de- 
mand of the crown to the lords, requiring their immediate answer. The lords 
told bim that thej refused justice to no man, but that they could give no answer 
without the advice and consent of the king. They, however, were forced to 
attend to the duke’s paper, in which he traced his descent, ana claimed as the 
representative of Roger Mortimer, whose right he maintained was according 
to all law preferable to that of a descendant of Henry of Bolingbroke, who had 
entered upon the thrones of England and France against all manner of light. 
Many of the great lords had attained to their greatness under Henry of Bolmg- 
broke, his son, and grandson, whom it was now proposed to declare usurpers; 
and the Yorlosts had irritated the tenderest susceptibilities of many of the 
lords by their repeated threats of resuming the estates and grants of the crown. 
At the same time, no doubt, they felt some sympathy for the inoffensive king, 
who, now that the cmeen was away, was pitied by the people at large. Indeed, 
a notion had gone forth that Henry was very likely to become a saint, and to 
be canonised, like his predecessor Edward the Confessor, whom he r^embled 
in many respects. 

As the duke of York would not brook delay, the lords waited upon Henry 
on the following morning. The captive king, or those who advised him, 
made a spirited reply, reminding the lords that he, as an infant, had inherited 
the crown which had Ix'on worn with honour by his father and his father’s 
father — that he himself had been permitted to wear it without challenge for 
nearly forty years, and that the lords and princes had repeatedly sworn fealty 
to him. The lorrls were then requested to make search for arguments and 
proofs against the duke’s right. The lords, greatly embarrassed, wished to have 
the opinion of the judges, but the judges asserted that such high matters could 
be decided only by the princes of the blood and the parliament, and refused 
to attend. The upper house then siunmoned the king’s sergeants and attor- 
neys, who were obliged to attend against their will, the lonls holding them 
as bound by their office to ^ve advice to the house. The lords deliberated 
and voted with an appearance of perfect freedom, jast as if Warwick had not 
been nigh at the heaef of a victorious anny; and on the 23rd of October they 
presented their objections to Richard’s title. These were (1) the duke’s oatfe 
of fealty and the oaths they had all taken to Henry; (2) many acts of parlia- 
ment passed since the accession of the house of Lancaster; (3) that entails 
had been made of the crown on the male line only, whereas he claimed through 
a female. The other two objections were thorouglily ridiculous; they referred 
to York not having borne his proper coat-of-amis, and to a declaration made 
by Henry IV which everybody knew to be utterly false. 

The duke’s counsel had an easy task in replying to these objections. Noth- 
ing was of much weight except tiie oaths, and those the duke offered to refer 
to the consideration of the highest spiritual court. The lords were compelled 
to acknowledge that the hereditary law was wholly in favour of York. At 
the «id of tins curious inquiry they suggested a compromise, which York had 
the moderation to accept. Henry was to retain the crown dxiring his life, 
but at his death it was to devolve to Richard, and to bo vested in him and his 
heirs, to the exclusion of Prince Edward, the son of Margaret of Anjou. 

But there was a powerful party whose voices were not heard in tiiese de- 
liberations, and the energetic Margaret was at large exciting them to take up 
arms for her son. Soon tire gentle niUs of England glittered again with host^ 
lances; and hostile bands, collecting from all quarters, advanced to meet in 
two gr^t armies, tire one under the duke of Somerset, the earls of Northumber- 
land and Devon, and the lords Clifford. Dacres, and Nevil ; the other under 
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the duke of York, the earl of Salisbuiy, and other lords. They met, on the 
last day but one of the year, at Wakefield, in Yorkshire, where Richard hn- 
prudently gave battle with forces very imerior in number. The onslaught 
was terrific, the men on both sides fought with savage fury, for the people had 
entered into the delicate questions of right and legitmiacy, and then passions 
were worked up to frenzy. For a time the Yorkists maintained the conflict 
with a good hope of victory, but a sudden charge in then rear, made by some 
troops of borderers who had been brought up by Queen Margaret, proved 
fatal to them. The duke of York himself w^as slain : and of five thousand men 
who had followed him to Wakefield, two thousand remained upon the field. 
The earl of Salisbury was pursued and taken during the night: he was carried 
to Pontefract castle, where he lost his head 

York’s second son, the eai-1 of Rutland, a beautiful boy only twelve or thn- 
tcen years old, was stopped at Wakefield bridge as he was fleeing with a priest 
■“ called Sir Robert Aspall, who was chaplain and schoolmaster to the young 
earl.” The poor boy fell on liis knees to pray for mercy, but as soon as no was 
known. Lord Clifford, whose father had been killed by the Yorkists at St. 
Albans, plunged his dagger into his heart, vowing, by God's blood, that he 
would do the like to all of kin to York; and then the savage bade Aspall go on 
and tell his motlier, tlie duchess, what had happened. England was not yet 
accustomed to such deeds, and a cry of hoiTor ran through the land. Margaret 
vented what spite she could upon the lifeless body of Duke Richard; by her 
orders his head was stuck over a gate of the city of York, and a paper- crown 
was put upon it in cruel mockery. Nearly all tlie officers and persons of note 
died fightuig at Wakefield, whore no quarter was given; but a few knights and 
OKciuires who escaped from the field wore taken and executed by order of the 
<}ucon at Pontefract and other places. Tliis vindictive woman was mad for 
blood, and her fury was but too well secondcil by such of the Lancastrians as 
had lost friends and relations in the war. 


BATTLE OF MOETIMEK’s CROSS AND RELEASE OP HENRY 

Edward, carl of March, now duke of York, was lying at Gloucester when 
ho roccivod news of the death of his father, brother, and friends ; he hml raised 
a body of troops to reinforce the anny in the north, but, bein^ too laic for 
that operation, ho moved towaixls the southeast, witli the intention of throw- 
ing himself between the queen’s army and the capital, within the walls of which 
wiis the main strorgth of his party. 'The fate of Duke Richard, which was 
proclaimed in manifestoes, greatly irritate<l the vassals of the. house of Mor- 
timer, and thousands who had not moved before now left the Welsh inarches 
and followed the standard of his son. Upon this Edwanl was encouraged to 
proceed cfircctly towards the queen; but he found an enemy soonei* than ho 
{«pected, for a great force of Welsh and Irish liad boon detached under Jasper 
TSidor, King Henry’s hsilf-brother, and a dreadful conflict took jjlacc on the 
1st of February at Mortimer's Cross, near Hereford. Edward gained a com- 
plete victory: thirty-six hundred of his enemies were left on tnc field; Owen 
Tudor, the second husband of Catherine of Franeo, was taken, and, with 
eight other Lancastrians of rank, was beheaded at Hereford a few days after, 
as a retaliation for the queen's executions at Wakefield, Pontefract, and 
other parts in York^ire. Jasper, Owen Tudor's son, had the good fortune 
to escape out of the batde. 

H. w.— VOL. rrai. 2 f 
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Before Edward could join him in the east the earl of Warwick was at- 
tacked and routed by the queen, who had followed the high northern road 
with good hopes of reachmg London. At the town of St. ilbans, which was 
held by the Yorkists, she experienced a severe check; but turning that posi- 
tion, she fell upon the ainiy of Warwick, which occupied the hills to the south- 
east of the town. The combat was prolonged over the undulating country 
that lies between St. Albans and Barnet, and the last stand was made by the 
men of Kent upon Barnet common. At nightfall Warwick found himself 
beaten at all points, and so precipitate was his retreat that he left King Heniy 
behind him at Barnet. The queen and her son found this helpless man in his 
tent, attended only by the lord Montague, his chamberlain. In this r unnin g 
fight the Yorkists lost nearly two thousand men, and on the following day 
Lord Bonville and the brave Sir Thomas K 3 Tiell, who had been made prisoners, 
were executed in retaliation for the beheading of Owen Tudor and his com- 
panions at Hereford. On the 17th of February King Henry was freed again 
from the hands of his enemies ; five days later, a proclamation was issued in 
his name, stating that he had consented to the late arrangement respecting 
the succession to the crown only through force and fear. Edward, “late earl 
of March,” was declared a traitor anew, and rewards were offered for his 
apprehension. 

But Edward was now in a situation to proclaim traitors, and to put a 
price upon other men’s heads himself. His victory at Mortimer’s Cross pro- 
duced a great effect. As he marched eastward every town and every village 
reiifforccd him, and when he joined the eail of Warwick and collected that 
nobleman’s scattered forces he had an army more than equal to that of the 
queen. The favour of the Londoners, the cruelties of the queen, and the con- 
(luet of the undisciplined troops which she had brought from the north made 
the balance incline wholly to the side of the Yorkists. It appeal's that Mar- 
garet and hci- party had no money, and that their troops subsisted by plunder. 
Whei'ever they stopped they laid the country bare, making free by the way 
with whatever they could carry off. After the battle they not only plundered 
the town of St. Albans but also stripped the rich abbey 

At the same time the Londoners were told that Mai'garet had threatened 
to wreak her vengeance upon them for the favour they had so constanlly 
shown to her enemies. She sent from Barnet to the city, demanding supplies 
of provisions; and the mayor, not knowing as yet that Edward was at hand, 
loaded some carts with “lenten stuff” for the refreshing of her army; but the 
people would not suffer them to puss, and, after an affray, stopped them at 
Ciipplegate. During this disturbance some four hundred of the queen’s horse, 
who had ridden from Barnet, plundered the northern suburbs of the cily, and 
would have entered one of the gates, had they not been stoutly mot and re- 
pulsed by common people. A day or two after, on the 26tli of February, 
the united forces of Edward and Warwick appeared in view, and were received 
as friends and deliverers. The northern anny was in full retreat from St. Albans, 
and Edward, who was a stranger to the scruples and indecision of his more 
amiable father, was fully resolved to seize the throne at once. He rode 
through the city like a king and a conqueror; and he was carried forward to 
his object by a high stream of jpopularity and the enthusiastic feelings of the 
j)eople, who could not sufficiently admire his youth, beauty, and spirit, or pity 
liis family misfortunes. 

' Tbe plunder of the abbey eutiiely the 'worthy abbot's politics, and, from a aealoua 

T,ancastrian, Whethamstede became a Yorkist. 
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The lord Falconberg got up a ^aud review of part of the army in St. 
Jolm’s Field, and a great number of the substantial citizens assembled with 
the multitude to witness this sight. Of a sudden, Falconberg and the bishop 
of Exeter, one of Warwick’s brothers, addressed the multitude thus assembled 
touching the offences, crimes, and deceits of tlie late government — the long- 
proved incapacity of Henry — the usurpation and false title through which he 
had obtained the throne; and then the orators asked if they would have this 
Henry to reign over them any longer. The people with one voice cried 
‘•'Nay, nay.” 

Falconberg, or the bishop, then expoimded the just title of Edward, formerly 
earl of March, and drew a flattering but not untrue picture of his valour, 
activity, and abflitics. Then they asked the people if they would serve, love, 
and obey Edward; and the people of course snouted, “Yea, ycai” crying, 
‘•King Edward! King Edward!” with much shouting and clapping of hands. 
On the following day, the 2d of March, a great council, consisting of lords 
spiritual and temporm, deliberated and declared, without any reference to the 
autliority of parliament, which never met till eight months after, that Henry 
of Lancaster, by joining the queen’s forces, had broken faith and violated the 
award of the preceding year, and thereby forfeited tlie crown to the heir of the 
lute duke of York, whose rights by bim had been proved and established. 
On the 4th of March Edwai'd rode royally to Westminster, followed by an 
immense procession. There he at once mounted the throne whicli his father 
liad only touched with a faltering hand; and from that vantage-ground ho 
explained to a favourable audience tlie doctrine of hereditary right and the 
claims of his family. Tlie people frequently interrupted him witli tlicir 
acclamations. He then proceeded to the abliey churen, where he repeated 
the same discourse, and where ho was again interrupted by shouts of “Long 
live King Edward!” On the same day ho was proclaimed in the usual man- 
ner in different parts of the city. At the time he took those bold steps Edward 
was not twenty-one years old.® 
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BATTLE OP TOWTON (1461 A.D.) 


Instead of staying in London to enjoy the pageant and festivity of a coro- 
nation, Edward was obliged to take tne field instantly and face the honors 
of a war which became more and more merciless. The Lancastrians, after 
their retreat from St. Albans, had gathered in greater force than ever behind 
the Trent and the Humber; and by the middle of March they took up ground 
in the neighbourhood of the city of York, being, horse and foot together, sixty 
thousand strong. Their chief commander was the duke of Somerset, who 
acted in concert with Queen Margaret; for Henry still lay helpless at York, 
and Prince Edward, Maigaret’s son, was only eight years old. Instead of 
awaiting their attack in Qie southern counties, the Yorkists detenuined to 
meet them on their own ground in the north. This resolution was adopted 
by the advice of tiie earl of Warwick, who set out at once with the van of the 
army. Edward closely followed him; and, partly through goodwill to him 
and his cause, and sUll more from an anxious wish to prevent a second visit 
from the northern army, the men of the south flocked to his advancing banner, 
and by the time he reached Pontefract castle ho was at the head of an army 
of forty-nine thousand men. 

England hod never before witnessed such a campaign as this. Hiere was 
no generalship displayed the ordinary precautions and manoeuvi’cs of war 
were despised, and Yorlosts and Lancastrians moved on in furious masses, 
with no other plan than to meet and strike. They met in full force at Towton 
on the 28 th of March, and began a general comoat in the midst of a terrible 
snow-stonn. They fought from nine o’clock in the morning till three in the 
afternoon, when the Lancastrians, who wore more numerous than their adver- 
saries but not so well anned and equipped, were driven from the field, upon 


PThe rapid concentration of the Yorkist forces, the prompt advance, the unhesitating 
attack, but above all the detemined onslaught, b;^ whidi the Lancastrian centre was shattered, 
were so characteristic of Edward IV ’s generalship that we cannot hesitate to ascribe to his 
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wluch they left twenty-eight thousand dead— a far greater number than had 
fallen in battie on the side of the English during the whole French war. 

Edward, who had none of the generous or merciful feelings of youth, had 
ordered that no quarter should be given. The earl of Northumberland and 
six northern barons died fighting; the earls of Devonshire and Wiltshire were 
token prisoners and beheaded as traitors. The duke of Somerset, the com- 
mander-in-chief. escaped with the duke of Exeter to York, whence they fled 
rapidly to the Scottish borders, carrying with them Queen Margaret, her son, 
and her husband. The previous battles of the Roses sink into insimificance 
when compared with this mighty slaughter ; the loss on both sides had hitherto 
usually ranged between the moderate numbers of three hundred and five or 
six tliousand, but at Towton there perished, between Yorkists and Lancas- 
trians, thirty-eight thousand nien.^ 

Edward entered York a veiy short time after the flight of Henry, and 
having decapitated some of his prisoners and stuck their heads upon the walls, 
from which he took down the heads of his father and young brother, he con- 
tinued his march as far north as Newcastle. Tlie people submitted to the 
con^eror, whoso hands wore yet reeking with tlie blood shed at Towton ; but 
the Scots, who had contracted a close fiance with Henry, were disposed to 
give him further trouble. But Edward, confident in his officers, and impa- 
tient for his coronation, soon left the army and returned to London. On the 
29th of June he was crowned at Westminster with the usual solemnities; and 
he then created his brother George duke of Clarence, and his brother Richard 
duke of Gloucester. 

The Scots, who had been Ratified by the §ift of their old town of Berwick, 
laid siege to Carlisle, and assisted Margaret m makbg an incursion into the 
county of Durham ; but both these operations were unsuccessful. Henry, who 
was carried about by the Lancastrians, had a nniTow escape from being made 
prisoner neai’ Durham; and the Scottish army before Carlisle was defeated 
with great loss by Lord Mont^e, one of Edward’s commanders. By the 
time the now king assembled his first parliament, which was not till the 4th 
of November, all opposition had disappeared, and there was no aimed force 
on foot in England, except such bands of his victorious army as he could 
afford to keep embodied. As the cliicfs of the Lancastrian party were all 
proscribed, or about to be so, as some of the iieers were absent and others 
mtiinidated, and as the house of commons and the city of London were de- 
clared and enthusiastic Yorkists, no opposition was to be apprehended. 

An act was passed to declare Edward’s just title. No allusion was made 
to the mental derangement or incapacity of Henry, or to any of those demerits 
in the late government which might have justified this revolution. The posi- 
tion assumed was the high ground of legitimacy. After stating Edward’s 
ri^ht by descent, the act proceeded to declare the three kings of the Lancas- 
trian line tyrants and usuipers, and to recite how, upon the 4th day of the 
month of March last past, Edward had “token upon him the realm of Eng- 
land and lordship of Ireland, and entered into the exercise of tlie royal 
estate, dignity, and pro-cmintaice, having on the same 4th day of March 
amovw Henry, late called Henry VI, son to Henry, son to the said Henry, late 

p Ramsay, « who has made a particular study of Iho number of men engaged in battles, while 
ogreoina that the combined forces at Towton "clearly exceeded those of any domtstio battlo” 
during mo warn of the Roses, is still very conservative, and dedoros that the statements which 
placed the number at sbety thousand, thirty thousand, or even twenty thousand must be 
utterly rejected. On the same piinciplo the thirty-ei^t thousand sldn -«dll slidnk to thirty- 
five hunued.] 
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earl of Derby, son to John of Gaunt, from the occupation, mtrusion, reign, 
and government of the realm,” The act thus confirmed Edward’s title, and 
fixed the commencement of his reim from the 4th of March, the day on which 
he had been proclauned. The omer proceedings of the parliament were in 
keeping wi^ this act; the grants made by the thi-ee Henrys were resumed, 
with certain exceptions, and bills of attainder were passed against the ex- 
pelled king, the queen, Prince Edward, the dukes of Somerset and Exeter, 
the earls of Northumberland, Devonshire, Wiltshire, and Pembroke, the lords 
Beaumont, De Roos, Nevil, Roi^emont, Dacre, and Hungerford, and 150 
knights, esquires, and priests. Considering the fearful thinning the party 
liaa undergone on the bloody field of Towton, this proscription must have 
included most of the great heads of the Lancastrian faction. As usual in such 
cases, the loyalty of the Yorkists was gratified and enlivened with gifts of the 
forfeited estates. Before the dissolution Edward made a gi'acious speech to 
the commons, thanking them for the “ tender and tme hearts ” they had 
shown unto him, and promisir^ to be unto them a "very right wise and loving 
lord ” 


'KIK REVOLTS IN THE NORTH (1162-1464 A.D.) 

If the deposed Henry had been left to himself he would have found peace, 
and as much happiness as he was susceptible of, within the walls of some 
religious house; but Margaret was as resolute and as active as ever, and noth- 
ing was left to the proscribed nobles but their desperate swords. The queen, 
on finding her intrigues in Scotland counteracted by the money and the lajge 
promises of Edward, passed over to France. The duke of Brittany, pitying 
W forlorn condition, gave her a little money ; but Louis XI, who had suc- 
ceeded in the preceding year to his father Charles VII, was a most cunning, 
cautious prince — one that never gave anything without an equivalent, iimne- 
diate or ^rospeetivej and who h^ even loss family affection than the gener- 
ality of kings. Ixims explained how poor he was, how distracted the stote of 
his kingdom; but when Margaret spoke of delivering up Calais as the price of 
his aid, he turned a more ready ear. He was not, however, in a condition to 
do much; and all that the fugitive queen obtained from him was the sum of 
20,000 crowns, and about two thousand men imder the command of Pierre 
de Brdzd, seneschal of Normandy, who, it appears, raised most of the men at 
his own expense. 

Such a reinforcement was not likely to turn the tide of victory. Margaret, 
howeverj returned to England and threw herself into Northumberland, where 
she was joined by the English exiles and some troops from the borders of Scot- 
land. But was obliged to flee when the earl of Warwick advanced with 
twimty thousand men : the French got back to their ships. A storm assailed hw 
flying ships; the vessels that boro her money and stores were wrecked on the 
coast, and she and De Br6z5 reached Berwick in a wrotche.d fishing-boat. This 
was in the month of November. In December, Bamboior^ and Dunstan- 
burgh surrendered, oii condition that the duke of Someraet, ^ Richard Percy, 
and some others should be restored to their estates and honours upon taking 
oaths of allegiance to Edward; and that the carl of Pembroke, me lord De 
Hops, and the rest of the gatriaons of the two places diould be allowed to 
retire in safety to Scotland. Alnwick castle was garrisoned by more detennined 
mem but Warwick got possession of it by capitulation early in January. 

Edward gave Alnwick to Sir John Ashley, and this circumstance converted 
Sir Ralph Grey from a very violaat Yorkist into a very violent Lancastrian, 
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tor Grey had expected to get Alnwick for himself. This kind of sudden polit- 
ical conversion became very prevalent. Somerset and Percy got back their 
lands, and then attainders were reversed in parliament. King Henry was now 
<;onveyed for safety to one of the strongest castles in Wales. Margaret saOecl 
once more from Scotland, to solicit foreign aid. She landed at Sluys, in 
Flanders, attended by De Br6z4, the duke of Exeter, and a small body of 
English exiles. Philip, duke of Burgundy and lord of Flanders, with all the 
adjoining country, was the same Duke Philip that had so long been the ally of 
the Lancastrians, and that had repeatedly sworn oaths of fealty to Henry ; but 
in his old age he had become cautious and reserved. He had no wish to quar- 
rel with the predominant faction in England ; his subjects of Flanders were 
intolerant of all measures likely to mtemipt their trade with the Englidi; die 
duke therefore gave Mai-garet some money to supply her immediate wants, and 
sent her with an honourable escort to her fatlier in Lon-aine. But patience 
was a virtue little known to Margaret of Anjou, who, though she remained 
some years on the Continent, never remitted her endeavours to raise up enemies 
against Edward, and stir the peojile of England to fresh revolts. 

As early as the month of April (1464) the Lancastrians were again in the 
field. The duke of Somerset, in spite of his recent submission, flew to the 
north, where Percy had raised the banner of King Heniy, who had been brought 
from Wales to give the sanction of his presence to this ill-arranged insuiTcction. 
Lord Montague, brother to the earl of Warwick, scattered their forces or 
prevented their joining: he defeated Percy on the 25th of April, at Hedgeley 
Moor, near Wooler; he surprised Somerset on the 16th of May, at Hexham. 
Percy died fighting; the duke of Somerset and the lords De Boos and Hungeiv 
ford were taken and beheaded, and their deaths were followed by a series of 
executions at Newcastle, Durham, and York. Sir Ralph Grey, who had been 
out in tliis affair with the Lancastrians, was taken by the earl of Warwick ui tlie 
castle of Bamborough some weeks later. Edward treated Grey^with Uie 
utmost severiiy ; his knightly spurs were stricken off by the king’s cook; his 
coafrof-anus was tom from his body, and another coat, reversed, put upon his 
back; he was sent barefoot to the town’s end, and then he was laid down on a 
hurdle and drawn to a scaffold, where his hesid was stmek off. 

King Henry lurked for a long time among the moors of Lancasdiire and 
Westmoreland. About a year juter the battle of Hexham he removed into 
Yorkshire, where he was recognised by some persons of the opposite faction, 
or, as some say, betrayed by a monk. In the month of July he was seized in 
Waddington Hall, as he was sitting at dinner, by the servants of Sir James 
Harrington, who forwarded the royal prisoner to the capital. As the captive 
king rode tnrou^ Islington he was met by the earl of Warwick, who lodged 
him safely in the Tower, 

KINO BDWARD’S marriage (1464 A.D.) 

The destruction of the greatest of his enemies, the fli^t of Queen Margaret, 
the captivity of her husband, the tmeos and treaties he had concluded with 
^tland, with the king of IVancc, with the duke of Burgundy, the duke of 
Brittany, the kings of Denmark, Poland, Castile, and Amgou, and the con- 
gratulations of the pope on his accession, seemed to prove that Edward's throne 
was safe and unassailable; but a sudden passion for a beautiful woman — ^thc 
least dishonourable and ungenerous passion he ever indulged in — idiook the 
throne until it fell ; and ho, in his turn, became for a season a fugitive in foreign 
lands. 
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Jacquetta, once duchess of Bedford, was still living with her second hus- 
band, Sir Richard Woodville, or Wydeville. One day Edward paid this lady 
a idsit at her manor of Grafton, near Stony-Stratford. By accident or design 
Jacquetta had with her at the time of this visit her beautiful daughter Eliza- 
beth, who was widow of Sir John Grey, a Lancastrian who had been slnin 
in the second battle of St. Albans and whose estates had been forfeited. This 
young widow threw herself at the feet of the young and amorous sovereign, 
imploring him to reverse the attainder of Sir John Grey in favour of her in- 
nocent and helpless children. Whether the effect of this touching appeal was 
foreseen or not, it seems quite certain that the experienced Jacquetta contrived 
to turn it to the best account for the advantage of her daughter, and that it 
was through her ingenious manoeuvres that the impetuous Edward was induced 
to contract a private marriage with Elizabeth at Grafton on the morning of 
the 1st of May, 1464. The fears of Edward induced him to keep this imion 
a profound secret for some months; but on the 29th of September, having 
preiiared his friends and gathered around him the relations and connections 
of his wife, who, notwithstanding their having been all of them Lancastrians, 
were not slow in changing their politics when Elizabeth became queen, he sum- 
moned a great council of the prelates and lay lords to meet in the royal abbey 
of Reading. There the kiiig^s brother, the duke of Clarence, and the earl of 
Warwick, who are generally supposed to have been incensed at the imequal 
and impolitic marriage, took the fair Elizabeth by the hand and introduced 
her to the august assembly, by which she was welcomed as their good and right 
queen. 

In the month of December foUowing Edward summoned another great 
council at Westminster, which settled upon his wife 4,000 marks a year. Early 
in the following year he began to make preparations for her coronation; 
Jacquetta, who was come of a princely lino, sug^ted or seconded an invitation 
wldch Edward sent to her brother James of Luxombxirg; and James came over 
with a retinue of one hundred knights and esquires to do honour to the corona- 
tion of his niece. On Saturday, the 26th of May, Elizabeth was poi'aded in 
a horse-litter through the streets of London, being most richly attired, and 
escorted by thirty-eight new-made knights of the Bath, four of whom were 
citizens of London ; and on Sunday she was crowned at Westminster. The 
feasts, the tournaments, and public rejoicings which followed were unusually 
magnificent. 

Up to this time Edward had left most of Uio offices and omohunents of 
government to the great family of the Nevils, to whom he indisputably owed 
his crown. Waiwick, the eldest brother, was chief minister, general, and 
admiral; he held, besides, the post of warden of the West Marche^ chamber- 
lain, and governor of Calais — the last the most profitable of all. The second 
brother, the lord Montague, after his victories at Iledgoley Moor and Hexham, 
had received the titlo and forfeited estates of the Porcys, earls of Northumber- 
land, and bo had the wardenship of the East March<S 4 besides. The youngest 
brother, whom Edward had found bishop of Exeter, had received the seals 
as chancellor on the 10th of March, 1461, six days after Edward's accession, 
and he had very recently been raised to the archiepiscopal see of York. Other 
membere of the famil 3 r had found most liberal provisions in the spoil and 
estates of the Lancastrian families; and while Edward had employed himself 
in the pursuit of pleasure- the Nevils had had their own way in the council. 

But now the woodvillea, the Grem all the relations and connections of 
the new queen, rushed to the table with an enormous and vndiscriminaring 
appetite, every man, in right of consanguinity, seeking a title, an estate, a 
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place, or a rich wife. The court had great influence in such matters; and as 
the fortunes of the family had taken a tium by an unexpected marriage, they 
seem to have determined to pursue the system, and actually contracted five 
or six profitable alliances in a very short time. In one of these matches 
they clashed with the Novils. Warwick liad solicited the hand of the heiress 
of the duke of Exeter for his own nephew; but by the superior influence of 
Elizabeth, this youn^ lady was contracted to Thomas Grey, her eldest son 
by her former marriage. The Nevils were incensed at this measure, and 
other things trenchiag on their monopoly soon followed. The queen’s father, 
now created Earl Rivers, was made treasurer in the place of their friend Lord 
Mountjoy; and, shortly after, the hitherto msignificant husband of Jacquetta 
was made lord high constable, in lieu of the earl of Worcester. Other great 
families wore irritated by the queen’s absorbing five heirs of dukes or carls 
for her five unmarried sisters. For a time the history of this reign Is nothing 
but a scandalous chronicle of match-making and match-breaking, and selfish 
family intrigues. 


TUB FRENCH AND FLEMISH MARRIAGE NEGOTIATIONS 

In 1467 a marriage was negotiated for Edward’s sister, Margaret of York, 
whose hand was solicited by Charles, coimt of Charolais, heir to Philip, duke 
of Burgundy, and by Louis XI of France, Charles’ deadly enemy, for one of 
his sons. This count of Charolais, who in a very few months succeeded to 
his father, and who obtained the name of Charles the Rash [or the Bold], had 
always been the declared friend of Henry VI and the Lancastrians; but he 
cliangedj like other men, on seeing Edward finnly established, and courted his 
alliance in the hope that he would assist him against Louis. Edward inclined 
to these proposals, and was m this probably seconded by the nation, which con- 
sidered the trade with Flanders as a primary object, and which never was 
well disposed to French marriages and alliances; but Warwick, who hated 
the count of Charolais, insisted that it would be more honourable and advan- 
tageous to marry Marmot to the French prince. 

Edward yielded, or pretended to yield, to his arguments, and commissioned 
the groat earl himself lb go over to France and negotiate the alliance. War- 
wick went with his usual magnificence; and the astute Louis, who beat all his 
contemporaries in king-craft, received him with the honours usually paid to 
a sovereign prince. The first interview took place at La Bouille, on the Seine, 
five leagues from Rouen, on the 7th of June. Warwick then proceeded to 
the capital of Normandy. “The queen and princesses came likewise to 
Rouen; and the king remained there with the carl of Warwick the space of 
twelve da 3 rs, when the earl returned to England.” During the whole or 
the greater part of the time that Warwick stayed at Rouen the king of Prance 
lodged in the next house, and he visited the earl at all hours, passing through 
a private door with a groat air of mystery. Tliis looks like one of tlie usual 
mischievous tricks of Louis, who must nave known that the best way to 
woakm and distract the English government was to provoke suspicions and 
a rupture between Edward and Warwick. The earl arrived in London on 
the oth of July, and ho was soon followed by the French king’s ambassadors, 
the archbishop of Narbonno and the bastard of Bourbon, who, it appears, 
were charged to put the finishing liand to the treaty of dliance. 

But another more prevailing bastard had been before them. Under pretwico 
of performing a joust with Edward's wife’s brother, Anthony WoodvUle, Who, 
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by marrying the heiress of the late lord, had become Lord Scales, Anthony, 
bastard of Burgundy, had crossed over to England while Warwick was absent 
in IVance. According to the chronicler, this visitor performed his deeds of 
arms much to his credit; but the encounter did not last long — “for,” says 
Monstrelet,« “as it was done to pleasure the king of England, he womd not 
suffer the combat to continue fierce any time, so that it seemed rather for 
pastime.” Indeed, Messire Anthony had come on another errand than to 
get his bones broken in Smithfield, where the joust was held. He was com- 
missioned by the count of Charolais to press the match with Margaret, and 
he had obtained the promise of Edward, who overlooked the commission he 
had given Warwick to treat with King Louis. If afterwards any obstacle 
arose, it was removed by the sudden death of Duke Philip, wMch happened 
at Bruges on the 15th of July, and whidi left to the count, his heir, the suc- 
cession of states and territories which exceeded in wealth, if not in extent, 
the whole kingdom of France as then possessed by Louis, Such a suitor 
was sure to prevail over a weak young French prince with nothing but a 
narrow and uncertain appanage. 

But weighty as were these considerations, they did not prevent the proud 
earl of Warwick from considering himself ju^ed, insulted, and disgraced; 
and as the king, who had resigned himself to the counsels of the queen’s 
relations, took no steps to soothe his irritation, he soon retired, in the worst 
of humours, to his castle of Middleham. Edward, upon this, pretended to 
be in danger from treasonable attempts : he no longer moved anyvmere without 
a strong body-guard of archers, and he, or his court, circulated reports that 
Warwick had been won by Louis, and that that king coasidered him secretly 
disposed to restore the Ihie of Lancaster. The Nevils were now expdled 
from court; but the yoxmgest of the brothers, George, archbishop of York 
and chancellor, notwithstanding the family resentment, put himsw forward 
as an arbitrator and peacemaker; and chiefly by his means a reconciliation 
was effected in the beginning of the following year (1468). 


WARWICK AND CLARENCE 

Warwick presented liimsolf again at eom't and in tho capital, where he 
was hailed by the people. He appeared with the king and queen in some 
public pa^ants, but ho could not tolerate the abridgment of his influence. 
The Woodvilles and the Greys, on the other hand, thought that he was still 
too powerful; and Edward, who desired a life of ease and pleasure, was an- 
noyed by the stem interference of the man who had made him a king. It 
was soon understood that all this was likely to end in another field of Towton. 

The duke of Qarence, second brother to Kang Edward, was considere<l 
next male heii* to the throne; for Edward as yet had only dau^tera by his 
marria^ witli Elizabeth. The duke’s position probably made him an object 
of suspicion and dislike to the queen, and at the same time of ambitious 

S ulation to Warwick, whi^ society he much affected. The earl had a 
ghter, the fair Isabella, who, it appears, inspired the young prince with a 
sincere and, for a time, unoalculating passion. Edward and the queen’s 
party endeavoured to prevent the union ; but, in spite of all opposition, the 
duke of Clarence married the lady Isabella at Calais, in the month of 
Jul;^ 1469, 

While the earl of Warwick and his brother, the archbishop of York, were 
engaged abroad with this ceremony, an insurrection of the farmers and 
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fjeasants of Yorkshire broke out, and assumed a veiy fl.1a.rming diaracter; 
and it appears that Warwick’s other brotiier, the earl of Northumberland, 
who was on the spot, did little to crush it. The rallying words of the insui’- 
gents varied several times ; but at last they fixed in a general cry for the re- 
moval of the queen’s relations — the taxers and oppressors — ^from the council. 
Edward advanced as far as Newai'k ; but his army was weak and unsl eady, and 
he fled, rather th^ retreated, to Nottingham. From Nottingham castle 
he wrote letters with his own hand to Calais, beseeching his brother Clarence, 
Warwick, and the archbishop to come immediately to his assistance. Those 
personages did not appear for some weeks, and in the interval a royal army, 
under the command of the earl of Pembroke, was defeated at Edgecote on 
the 26th of July. Pembroke fell in the 
battle, and it is said that five thousand 
of his men perished with him. The 
insurgents, in a hot pursuit, overtook 
and captured in the forest of Doan the 
earl Rivers, the father, and Sir John 
Woodville, one of tire brothers of the 
queen; they carried these victims to 
Northampton, and there cut off both 
their heads. The earl of Devon, whoso 
folly and pride had been the real cause 
of the wretched defeat at Edgecote, 
was also taken and beheaded. 

The court believed that the insur- 
gents in these executions acted imder 
orders received from Clarence and liis 
father-in-law Warwick.'- These great 
personages, with the archbishop of 
York, now arrived in En^and, and 
being joined by the archbishop of Can- 
terbury, they repaired in a very friendly 
manner to Olney, where they found 
Edward in a most unhappy condition: 
liis friends were dead or scattered, fleo- 
mg for their lives or hiding themselves 
in remote places; the insurgents were 
almost upon him. A word from War- 
wick sent the rebels quietly back to (he north; but the king was scarcely 
freed from that danger ere he found that he was a prisoner in the hands of 
his pretended liberators, who presently carried him to the strong castle of 
Middleham. Thus England had two longs, and both prisoners. 

At this remarkable crisis the Lancastrians rose in arms in the marches 
of Scotland, and after some trifling successes in those parts meditated an 
advance into the south. Warwick had at this moment no notion of restoring 
Henry. In conjunction with the parliament, ho summoned all loyal subjects 
to the standard of King Edward, and immediately marched northward to 
meet tliese new insurgents. The mumiurs of the anny compelled him to 
rel(»use his captive, and at York Edward was presented to the troops as a 
free and hapiy king. Warwick then went on and dispersed the Lancastrians: 
he took ihoir leader prisoner, and brought him to Edward, who ordered his 

' It wenu, however, probable that the unfortuxiate men were sooiificed by the spontancoua 
huy of the people, llte earl of Devon woa bdieaded at Brir^ewater. 
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immediate execution. Soon after — ^but not before Warwick and his asso- 
ciates had exacted sundry grants and places— Edward was allowed to return 
to London, where, for the first time since his leaving Olney, he became really 
free. Then family treaties were signed, pledges given, and the most solemn 
oaths interchanged — each party binding itself to forgive and forget all that 
had passed. Edward was to love his brother Clarence as before ; and even 
the insurgents of Yorkshire and other parts were included in an amnesty. 

In the month of February, 1470, when this family peace had lasted about 
twelve weeks, the archbishop of York gave an entertainment to the king, 
the duke of Clarence, and the earl of Warwick, at his manor of the Moor, 
in Hertfordshire. As Edward was washing his hands previous to supper, 
an attendant whispered in his ear that an armed band was lurking near the 
house. Without his supper, and without any examination as to the correctness 
of this report, the king got secretly to horse, and, riding all night, reached 
Windsor castle. The duchess of York, the mother of the king and the friend 
of Warwick, laboured to dispel these jealousies and animosities, and another 
hollow reconciliation was brought about. But then there broke out an 
insurrection among the commons of Lincolnshire, who complained of the 
extortions and oppressions of the purveyors and other officers of the royal 
household. Althou^ he believed that this new disorder was their own work, 
the king was obliged to permit the duke of Clarence and the earl of Warwick 
to take the command of some forces destined for its suppression. Edward, 
however, marched from a different point with a more numerous army; and, 
after some faithless and savage deecls, he came up with the msurgents before 
Clarence and Warwick could reach them, and beat them in a sanguinary battle 
which was fought on the 12th of March, at Empingham, in Rutlandshire. 
The common insurgents were penuitted to depart, but all the leaders who had 
not fallen in battle were sent to the block. 


FLIGHT OF WAHWICK 

The king then turned openly gainst his brother Clarence and Warwick, 
who, it was said, would have joined the insurgents on the following day. 
After some militaiy manoeuvres and long marches, the duke and the earl found 
it necessary to disband their forces and listen to conditions which the king 
offered by proclamation from the city of York, These terms were not very 
harsh, if they had been honourably meant; but they wore not, and this was 
well known. Warwick therefore turned from the north, fled into Devon- 
shire, and, with his wife, dau^ter, and several other ladies, his son-in-law 
Clarence, and a considerable number of friends, embarked at Dartmouth 
and maclc sail for Calais. But when, after a tedious navigation, he reached 
his old place of refige, he found the artillery of Calais pointed against his 
ships, and on seeking an explanation, learned that a Gascon kni^t, whom 
he had left there as his lieutenant, was advised of all that had recently passed 
in England, and was resolved to keep the plaiMS for King Edward. 

Warwick then sailed away for the coast of Normandy, to seek a tem- 
porary asylum with his cunning friend King Louis, who was right glad to 
see him as he was; for in the preceding year, as soon as Warwick had made 
his peace with Edward, it had been resolved to join the duke of Burgundy, who 
was at war with the French, and to send a great En^ish army to the Continent. 
It was in the month of May that Wanrick, Clarence, and their families landed 
at Harfleur, where the lord admiral of France received them all with great 
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respect, showing much gallantry to the ladies. Their vessels were admitted 
into the haihour, though they were numerous enough to excite some sus- 
picion. Tliough a truce had been concluded, Louis was exasperated against 
his nominal vassal Charles tlic Bold, who since his mariiage had become 
wholly English and Yorkist; he wore on all occasions the blue garter on one 
of his legs and the red cross on his mantle, which, adds the chronicler, plainly 
showed how fierce an enemy he was to his liege lord the king of France. 
When the duke Charles heard of the honourable reception given to the fugi- 
tives, and of Warwick’s men being allowed to sell the captured ships and 
goods of his subjects in Normandy, he became still more furious, and, by 
way of reprisal, seized upon all the French merchants who had gone to the 
fair of Antwerp. Louis, who was prepared for a war, cared little for all this, 
and gave frequent audience to the fugitives at Tours, Amboise, Venddim*, 
and other places. Ho was happy in his own way; for never did sovereign so 
delight in political manoeuvre and intrigue, and never was intrigue more 
difficult thtm the one he had now upon his hands. 


EECONCUilATION OF WARWICK AND MARGARET 

In the month of June, in the Qifi,teau of Amboise, the fallen Lancastrian 
queen Margaret and her son the prince of Wales met (at first by secret appoint- 
ment) their old enemy the carl of Warwick. It was a scene for rihakospearo. 
Warwick had accused the queen of an attempt to murder him, and he knew 
her to have been the person that had sent his own father. Ins friends, and 
aasocialcs to the block. Margaret had cursed the name of Warwick for 
fifteen long years of misfortune and humiliation. Through that nobleman’s 
means her husband was a prisoner, and slie and her son, after suffering the 
extremity of privation and peril, were exiles and wanderers, deix^ndent on 
the stinted bounty of rehitions or political friends. 

But oven tlio vengeance and hatred of Margaret of Anjou could give way 
to higher considerations, and when Waiwick joined in cursing Edward of 
York, and engaged to restore the Lancastrian line either in the person of her 
husband or her son, she took him to her heart as a friend and brotlicr. The 
gr(!at earl, however, (Hd not engage to do all this without driving another 
of his liard bargains. Margaret’s son. Prince Edward, married tlie lady 
Anno, Warwick’s second daughter; and thus, though he destroyed the pros- 
pects of Isabella, duchess of Clarence, he still provided, and in a more direct 
mannei', that one of his children should be ciuecn of England. “An unac- 
countable match this,” exclaims Comines,/ “to dethrone and imprison the 
father, and then marry his daughter to the son; but this was by ICing Louis’ 
adroit management.” “It was no less surprising,” continues the chronicler, 
who wrote of state matters with the knowledge of a statesman and diplomatist, 
“ that he should delude the duke of 0larenc,e, brother to the king whom he 
opjKised, who ought, in reason, to have dreaded and endeavoured to prevent 
the restoration of the hous«5 of Lancaster; but affairs of this nice nature arc 
to be managed with great craft and artifice, and not without.” 

Up to mis point it seems pretty evident that Warwick's scheme was to 
place his first son-in-law, the duke of Clarence, upon the throne instead of 
nis broth<a‘ Edward; but this plan would never have found favour in the sight 
of Kiijjg Louis, whose assistance was indispensable, and even the all-prevailing 
Warwick might have doubted whether the Yorkists, to whom he must liave 
addressed himself in this case, would have been mad enou^ to divide against 
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each other, and endanger a revolution which had been effected with such 
difficulty. The Lancastrian party, on the contrary, weakened though it was, 
was quite ready for another desperate plunge into the vortex; and Warwick, 
who was determined to recover his ascendancy and vast property, and to be 
revenged on him whom he considered the ungrateful king of his own making , 
by whatsoever means that offered, did not despair, when allied with Margaret 
and her son, of making that party believe in the sincerity of his conversion, 
though he had slaughtered their relations and friends in me field and on the 
scaffold. 


CLAKBNCB TURNS TO THE KING 

The duke of Clarence was at this time not much more than twenty-one 
years old, and, judging from all that is recorded of him, he must have con- 
joined a weak, bad head to a ve^ indifferent heart. He was not, however, 
so far gone in fatuity as to be insensible to Warwick’s startling alliance — 
perilous to the whole house of York — or to be blind to his own false position ; 
and now an excellent negotiator came to him from his brother’s court in the 
person of a fair lady. Comines, ^ who was actively engaged in some of these 
transactions as friend, agent, and confidential minister of the duke of Burgimdy, 
and who had gone to Calais to keep the lieutenant-governor “ true to his prin- 
ciples,” tells us that one day a lady of quality passed through that town into 
France to join the duchess of Clarence. “ But,” he adds, “ the secret business 
to be managed by this lady was to implore the duke of Clarence not to con- 
tribute to the subversion of his own family, by going along with those who 
were endeavouring to restore the house of Lancaster — to remember their 
old iusolenccs, and the hereditary hatred that was between them, and not to 
bo so infatuated as to imagine that the carl of Warwick, who had married 
his daughter to the prince of Wales and sworn allegiance already, would not 
endeavour to put that prince upon the throne to the exclusion of all the 
Yorkists. This ladjr managed the affair with so much cunning and dexterity 
that she prevailed with the duke to go over to King Edward’s party, the duke 
desiring first to be in England. This lady was no fool nor blabber ; and being 
on her way to join her mistress the duchess of Clarence, she, for that reason, 
was employed in this secret mission rather than a man.” 

This mission appears to have boon the sole precaution taken by Edward 
or his court at this crisis. “The king seemed luwcr concerned at anything,” 
continues Oomincs,t “but still followed bis gallantrirs and his hunting; and 
nobody was so great with him as Uio archbishop of York and tlic mai'quis of 
Mont^e, both brothers to the earl of Warwick : these swore to lie true to 
him against all enemies whatsoever, and the Uioughtloss king put an entire 
confidence in them.” His brothor-in-law, Charles die Bold, was both prudent 
and active on this occasiion: ho got ready a strong fleet to blockade Harflour 
juid the mouth of the Seine ; ho sent Edward word of the very port where 
Warwick designed to land; and as the sea was an uncertain element, and 
the earl might break his blockade and escape his ships, he repeatedly warned 
him to take care of himself and put hia kingdom in a posture of defence. But 
Edward only langlied at those fears: he said he wished his adversary wore 
landed ; and only begged the duke to keep a good look-out at sea, so as to 
prevent the carl from again escaping into France, when he, Edward, should 
have beaten him in battle on land. 
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l\''arwick did not make him wait long. The duke of Bui-guudy’s fleet, 
which lay in battle array at Havre, was dispersed by a storm: as soon as the 
weather cleared Warwick set sail with a fair wind,' and on the 13th of Sep- 
tember landed safely on the Devonshire coast. Edward at the moment 
was in the north, whither, it appears, he had been drawn by a feigned revolt, 
headed by some of the Nevils. The great earl had not been landed above 
five or six days before the whole country flocked to his standard. "Fully 
furnished on every side by liis kindred and friends,” writes HaK,F “he took his 
way towards London, where he expected to find more open friends than privy 
enemies.” The cajutal, indeed, had been greatly excited by one Doctor 
Goddard, who had preached at St. Paul’s Cross in favour of the king in the 
Tower; and, in the neighbourhood, the men of Kent had taken up arms. 

As London seemed secure, and as news was brought tliat Edward had 
retraced his steps to Nottingham, Warwick soon changed his direction and 
marched strai^t towards the Trent, summoning every man between the ages 
of sixteen and sixty to join him. Edward, in the mean time, found that Sie 
men he summoned did not come, and that those who were with him began to 
desert. One day, as he sat at ditmer, news was brought him that the marquis 
of MontaguCj Warwick’s brother, and several other persons of quality, had 
moimtcd their horses and caused the soldiers to toss tlieir bonnets in the air, 
and cry “God bless King Hanyl” Edward was at this moment in Lincoln- 
sliire, near the river Welland; he instantly armed himself, and posted a bat- 
talion of his guards at a neighbouring bridge in order to prevent the pass^ 
of the enemy, for Waiwick’s van was within half a day’s march of him. 
The lord Hastings was with Edward with a body of three thousand horse; 
hut flastinra had married a sister of the earl of Warwick, and while the king 
had probably no great coufid(aieo in him,^ the soldiers possibly had no great 
affection for the queen’s brother, Earl Rivers, who was also hi attendance. 
Edward, at all events, determined to flee ; and as his bravery was always con- 
spicuous, we must conclude that i*esistanoc was hopeless. 

It hapi:wned that his quarters were at no great distance from the sea, and 
a small ship that followed with provisions for his anny lay at anchor with 
two Dutch vessels hard by, apparently in the Wash. He had but just time 
to get on board these vessels, with a few lords and knights and about three 
hundred men. Before leaving the rest, they were exhorted to go and join 
the earl of Warwick, pretending great friendsliip, but at the name time to 
retain secretly in their hearts their old affection mid allegiance to King Edward. 
The three vessels presently weighed anchor: not one in twenty of Edward’s 
followers knew where they were going, and they were all without any clothes 
except the warlike gear they had on their baefe, and no money had they in 
their pockets. 

Edward sailed directly for Holland. The Easterlings, who joined the 
calling of privateers to that of merchants, and who at times appear to have 
been pirate as lawless and cniel as the corsairs of Tunis or Algiers, were then 
at war both with the English and the French ; they had many ships in the 
narrow seas, and had done the English inucli prejudice this year already. 
Eight of these Eastelmgs gave chase to Edward’s weak squadron. Edward 

' however, remaliiffil true to EdwHnI, aooompimied him in his flight, contributed 

to his return, and continued to serve him feithfuUy, with tbo ereeption of taking “bribes from 
France.” 
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ran his ships ashore on the coast of Holland, near the small town of Al k maar. 
Gruthuyse, the governor or stadholder of Holland, Friesland, and Zealand, 
was at that t ime in Alkmaar, and he, by his prompt protection, saved the 
whole party from captivity— for the Easterlings had brought their ships close 
in shore, and only waited the turn of the tide to board the three vessels. “The 
king,” says Comines,/ “having no money, was forced to give the master of 
his ship a gown lined with martens, and to promLse to do more for him another 
time; and sure so poor a company was never seen before: yet the lord de la 
Gruthu 3 ^e dealt very honourably by them, giving them clothes, and bearing 
all their expenses till tliey came to The Hague, to wliich place he safely con- 
ducted them.” From The Hague the governor despatche<l news to the duke 
of Burgundy, Edward's loving brothei-in-law, “who,” adds the chronicler, 
“was much surprised when he heard it, and would have been much better 
pleased if it had been news of Edward’s death, for he was in great apprehen- 
sion of the earl of Warwick, who was his enemy, and now become absolutc^ 
in Endand.” On the other side, King Louis, whose many agents soon carried 
him me intelligence, was overjoyed, and, being a religious sovereign, he gave 
orders that the nobles, the clergy, and the good people of Paris sliould make 
processions m honour of God and the Virgin Mmy, and continue them for 
three ^ys, with praise and thiuiksgiviiig for the gii'at victory which Henry 
of Lancaster, lawful king of England, had gainctl over the foul usurjxir, the 
earl of March, as also in gratitude for the happy peace that would now subsist 
between the two countries. Processions w<ax! aftenvai'ds performed in all the 
principal towns in Louis’ dominions. 

Warwick was now possessed, in appearance, of all the power in England. 
From the neighbourhood of the W(!lUuid ho turned back xipon London, which 
he entered in triumph on the 6tii of OctolKsr, in company with Clarence — for 
as yet this son-in-law concealed his hostile projects. Warwick went directly 
to the Tower and released King Henry, whom liv(* yc'ars Ixifore he had himself 
committed to that prison. “When he imprisoned liim,” says Comines,/ “he 
went before Henry, ciying ‘Treason! treason!’ and ‘Jlehold the traitor!’ — 
but now he proclaimed him king, attended him to his pjdaee at Westmmster, 
and restored him to his royal tide ; and iill this in the presence of tlic duke of 
Clarence, who was not at all pleased with the sight.” A great number of 
persons of the first rank, who were in King Edwartl’s interest, ami who after- 
wards did him good service, took sanctuary in different rt'ligious houses. The 
queen, witli her mother Jac<iuelto and her throe (kxughfiirs, luul flo<l to the 
sanctuarsT of Westminster,^ where, being in great want of all things necessary, 
Queen Elizabeth was shortly after delivered of her fiist s<jn. 

Save that of tlio eai‘1 of Worcester, who wsis hated for his soverily by the 
people, no bloody was shed in this rai/id revolution. Wo aio left in the dark 
as to the proceoeUngs of the ixarliamont which mot in tlie mouth of November, 
for its acts were erased from the rolls at the subseciuont counter-revolution. 
It is stated, however, on good authority, that an act of settlement entailed 
the crown on Henry’s son Edward, prince of Wakss, and, in case of that prince’s 
<lcato, on the duke of Qaronce. Warwick, of course, would lake care to 
attaint hfe enemies and reward his friends : this “ King-maker,” in Lust, was in 
all essentials king, and the imbedlo Henry was still a captive, and in all probar 
bility a more unhappy one than he had been hi his undisturbed prison in the 
Tower. 

‘ This no^ wnctu^ vtui ono of tUoae exempted from stippmalon Uy Henry VIII. 
The cnurqfa belonging to it -was supposed to have been of tlie time of Edward the Confessor. 
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But if Edward had lost a crown like a game at cards, he regained it with 
egual rapidity. On the 12th of March, 1471, about five months after his 
flight from the Wash, he appeared with a fleet off the coast of Suffolk, having 
been assisted in secret by the duke of Burgundy, who played as double a part 
in this business as might have been expected from his great rival, Louis XI. 
He had issued a proclamation forbidding any of his subjects to jom Edward, 
but, underhand, he sent him 50,000 florms, with St. Andrew’s cross, furnished 
him with three or four great ships of his own, which he had equipped for him 
at Veerc, in AV^aJcheren, and hired secretly fourteen Easterling ships, all weU 
armed. As Edward’s troops, however, did not exceed twelve hundred men, 
he was deterred from landing in the Wash, on the shores of which was 
assembled a Lancastrian army; but, bearing to the north, he sailed into the 
Humber, and landed on the 16th of March at Ravenspur, the place where 
Heniy of Bolingbroke had disembarked when he came to dethrone Richard Tl. 
Finding the people in the north not versr favourable, he veiled his designs; 
and even at Fork he only engaged the citLsens to assist him to recover his 
honour and estate as duke of York, solemnly swearing not to attempt to recover 
the crown. 

A few oaths cost nothing in these times, and in the present case the neces- 
sity for dissimulating soon passed. At Pontefract Warwick’s brother, the 
marquis of Montague, who already repented of tlie revolution he had helped 
to make, opened a correspondence instead of fighting, and permittcrl Ed- 
ward’s weak column to marcli within sight of his quarters, where a great 
force was collected. As soon as the Yorkists crossed the Trent they were on 
their own ground, and the people flocked from all sides to the standard of Ed- 
wanl, who then reassumed the royal title. In the neighbourhood of Coventry 
he found himself in presence of a Lancastrian army, under the command of 
the earls of Warwick and Oxford, and the duke of Clarence : now was the 
moment for the latter to act, and, making his men put the White Rose of 
York over their gorgets, he went over with colours flying to his brother 
Edward. 

Upon this sudden manceuvre of his son-in-law, Warwick found himself 
compelled to decline the battle which was offered to him^ and then Edward 
tlirow himself fearlessly between his enemies and the capital, which liad for- 
gotten tlie sermons of Doctor Goddai'd and the roast-moats of the earl of 
Warwick, and was once more all for King Edward. Comuies attributes the 
enthusiastic reception he met with in Loudon to tlirec things especially: the 
first was, he says, the groat number of Iiis partisans in sanctuary within the 
walls, and the recent birth of a young prince; the next, the groat debts which 
he owed to the richest of the merchants, who could only hope for payment 
through his restoration; and the third was that the ladies of quality and rich 
citizens’ wivtss, whom he had formerly delighted with his gallantries, forced 
their husbands and rdarions to declare themselves of his side. Whatever 
were their motives, it seems certain that the return of the White Rose of 
York was hailed wnth enthusiasm by the citizens. At least there was no 
resistance. The archbishop obtainwl a conditional promise of pardon ; and car 
the IJth, when Edward entered the city and nxle straight to St. Paul’s, the 
prelate there delivered King Henry to his great enemy. 
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The next day was Good Friday. On the Saturday Edward led his army 
out of London; for Warwick had rapidly followed him in his march and had 
halted at Barnet. His hope was to surprise Edward in London whilst he was 

occupied in the solemnities of the great fes- 
tival of the church. The energy of the king 
was ready for every emergency. On that 
Easter Eve, the 13th of April, the advance 
guard of the Yorkists encountered the out- 
posts of the Lancastrians and drove them 
out of the town of Barnet. Warwick’s main 
force was encamped upon the high ground 
about half a mile beyond. In the dimness 
of nightfall Edward’s army marched up the 
steep hill upon which the town is built, and 
in closed ranks and profound silence they 
passed through the narrow street and past 
the ancient church, and so on to the open 
plain. 

“It was right dark,” says the eye-wit- 
ness,* so that the king could not see where 
his enemies were embattled, and therefore 
took up a position much nearer to them 
than he had supposed. “But he took not 
his ground so even in front afore them as 
he would have done if he might better have 
seen them; but somewhat an^yden-hand” 
[on one side]. Hie ground to the east 
suddenly declines from the elevated plain; 
and Edward took his position “arsyden- 
hand” in this direction, he would have ob- 
tained an accidental advantage of some 
importance. Warwick had ordnance to 
defend his front; and as the tramp of men 
broke tlie silence “he shot guns mmost all 
the night”; but “it so fortuned that they 
alway overshot the king’s host.” They wore nearer than Warwick’s gun- 
ners thought, and they were upon lower ground. 

There is something solemn in this array of two enemies in darkness and 
deep silence, each ignorant of ^e exact position of the othei>— the darkness 
and the silence interrupted at long intervals by the fl^h and the^ boom of a 
sin^e gun. The morning came, but the obscurity did not vanish. There 
was little light on Barnet heath on that Easter morning, though peaceful 
thousands m other parts of England might have risen to see the sun dance, 
in the beautiful superstition that the firmament gave a token of gladness 
at this holy dawning. “The king, understanding that the day approached 
near, betwixt four and five of the clock, notwithstanding there was a great 
misL and letted [hindored] the sight of either other,” commenced the attack. 
In that mist English against En^h fought for three hours, madly, blindly — 

[• The quoted passages that follow are from flic nar»Uve of ono of the serwmts," 

an eye-witness, who wrote an aocovmt of Edward’s ptograsa and campaign ontitted A Hittme 
of m ArHvdU of King Etkoard IV. h] 
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the left wing of the Yorkists, under Hastings, beaten and flying, whilst the king 
was rushing on in the centre, unconscious of the discomfiture — the right wing 
imder Gloucester successfully attacking Warwick, whose_ men, as Oxford 
returned from his pursuit of Hastings’ flying Yorkists, mistook hun for an 
enemy, and received him with a terrible discharge of arrows. All became 
confusion. Warwick fell fightmg on foot; and so his brother Montague.^ 
The King-maker had had the advantage of numbera and of position. The 
mist, which even in these days of cultivation and drainage rises from the 
day lands below Barnet, probably saved Edward from defeat. His random 
attack on that dark April morning was successful in its impetuosity, thror^h 
the obscurity which prevented any combined movement of as.sault on his 
part or of resistance on the part of his enemy Edward fought hopefully, m 
the ignorance that a third of his army had sustained a defeat. Warwick fought 
desperately without the animating conviction 
that in another part of the field he had been - i 

victorious. Seldom has such a great result ;; ' ’ 

been produced out of blind chance and con- 'S' </ 

fusion. Edward was completely master of ' 

the field.® On the afternoon of tliat Easter m i ''%'S' 

Day the king marched back to Ijondon and .'ll 

rotle straight to St. Paul’s; and there was 
tlianksgiving and gratulation, and the steeples 
gave forth mcir merry peals, pd the people 
shouted for the young victorious kmg; and '{^ 
the poor dethroned Henry, who had been Iwl i: . 

out to Barnet, was led back to the Tower. ^ ^ 4 

[But the one event of the greatest aimifl- i 
cance on this day was the death of the King- M| iWjiw 

maker.] Eichard Nevil (or Neville), carl of p| Wg jgf 
Warwick, was descended from a family of 
note of the north of England, who enjoyed ? '-j'M * 
for many generations tlie title of earls of 
Westmoreland. His grandmother on his '‘V- •. ■'j 

father’s side was Joan, daughter of John of 
Gaunt. He inherited tlie title of eail of | 

fialisbuiy from his father, a younger son of j||ra ' — 

Richard Nevil, and by his marriage \rith 

Anno, daughter of Richard Beauchamp fi 

(under whose tutelage Henry passed his / ^7''"%-'- "'i 

youth), he became earl of Warwick. His : \ 

descent from John of Gaunt made hun nat- ' „ “’'T 

uially a member of the Lancastrian party, 

but the marriage of his father’s sister, Cicely 

Nevil, to Eichard, duke of York, connected 

him also with the Yorkist house. As first cousui of Edward IV and second 
cousin of Henry VI he was well fitted for the double part he was destincil to 
play in English history. 


I'Siii 
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Doorway of Oollmob Coxtrt 
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P The Rumbftr of the elain in this battle has been much exaggenvted by YorkisUustor^s, 
its im also the number of troops engaged- 8ir Jolm Poston, A? who fought under Warwx^, is 
probably nearly correct when he plaSw the number of killed on both aidi^ at one ^botisana.J 
P liumsay c points out that, contrary to recent practice, no indignifcws were ouerea to tne 
bodies of tbo dead loaders. But the magio of Warwick's nomo vm ^ groat that his body 
and that of ford Montague were exposed for two days at St. Faurs, lest, tiio contemporary 
writer* explains, "feynod seditbws &les” should asswrt that they were still on lyvc. ] 
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The career of the King-maker is chiefly remarkable as illustrating the 
grandeurs and the evils of feudalism. Warwick’s landed property was enor- 
mous, comprising, according to the deed by which his widow made it over to 
Henry VII, upwards of one himdred and ten manors, in twenty-one counties, 
besides the city of Worcester, the islands of Guernsey, Jersey, Alderney, and 
Sark, and various places in Wales. Comines / tolls us that at Calais he was so 
popular that everyone wore Ip badge, “no man esteeming himself gallant 
whose head was not adorned with his ra^ed staff.” Stow > (Annals) says that 
“at his house in London six oxen were usually eaten at a breakfast, and every 
tavern was full of his meat, for who that had any acquaintance in his family 
should have as much sodden and roast as he could cany on a long dagger.” 
In a time of civil war and a disputed title to the throne, such a man was 
naturally too strong for a subject. The restoration of order and the main- 
tenance of the sovereignty of uie state rendered inevitable the disappearance 
of the class so vigorously represented by the “Last of the Barons.”» 


THE BATTLE OP TEWKESBURY (l471 A.D.) 

The great stru^le was not yet over. Queen Margaret liad gathered a 
large army of foreigners and exiles, and she landed at Weymouth on the 
very day that Warwick had fallen at Barnet. This force had embarked at 
Honfleur on the 24th of March, and had again and again been driven back by 
stress of weather. There soon gathered around the queen Somerset, and Dev- 
onshire, and other staunch friends. On Easter Monday the news was brought 
of the battle of Barnet. “She was light heavy and sorry,” says Edward’s 
official accoimt. “ She, like a woman all dismayed, for fear fell to the ground,” 
writes Hall. 9 

They marched to Exeter, gathering the men of Devonshire and Cornwall as 
they proceeded, and thou took the direct way to Biith. Edward supplied the 
place of the killed and wounded of his men, and assembled his forces aroimd 
him at Windsor, where he kept the feast of St. Geoige on the 23d of Apiil. 
On the 24th he marched forth, seeking his enemies in the west. By weary 
inarches, “in a foul country, all in lanes and stony ways, betwixt woods, 
without any good refreshing,” the Lancastrians reached 'Tewkesbury, and 
there determined to make a stand. They took up a strong position “in a 
close even at the town’s end; the town and the abbey at their backs; afore 
them, and upon every hand of them, foul lanes and deep dikes, and many 
hedges, and hills and vaUeys — a right evil place to approach.” Edward had 
followed them, by forced marches, finding little provision on his way, and on 
the 3d of May “lodged himself and all his host within three miles oi them.” 
They met on Saturday, the 4th of May. Strong in their positions, the Lancas- 
trians repulsed the attacking army; but Somerset boldly led his men into the 
open field by by-paths, and fiercely attacked Edward’s flank- He was un- 
supported by Lord Wenlook, who was to have followed Somerset; was soon 
overpowered and driven back to his intrenchments, vrith great slaughter; and 
in the frenzy of deroair ho killed his companion-in-arms, whose treachery or 
fear had betrayed him in the hour of need. 'The king and his brother Richard 
pursued their advantage with their wonted impetuosity; and the unfortunate 
remnant of the adherents of the Red Rose “took them to flight”— some “into 
lanes and (fikes, where they best hoped to escape the danger”; many were 
drowned at a mill-stream, “in the meadow fast by the town”; many ran 
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towai'ds the town, many to the church, to the abbey, and elsewhere, as they 
licst might. The kingdom was won. 

It is now for the first time that we find Richard of Gloucestei’ a conspicuous 
[lersonage in our historical relations. He has been the companion of his 
brother in his short exile, and has returned with him to fight by his side in his 
gi-eat victories. He is now under twenty years of age. In his conduct at the 
decisive day of Tewkesbury, the gallantry of the knight is held to have been 
tarnished by the cruelty of the assassin. The usual account is derived from 
Polydore Vergil, >» whose histoiy was written in Latin in the reign of Henry VII. 
He says; “Edward, the prince, and excellent youth, being brought a little 
after [the battle] to the speecli of King Edward, and demanded how he durst 
be so bold as to enter and make war in his realm, made answer, with bold 
mind, that he came to recover his ancient inheritance . hereunto King Edward 
gave no imswer, only thrust- 
ing the young man from him 
with his hand; whom, forth- 
with, those that were present, 

George, duke of Qarenee, Rich- 
ard, duke of Gloucester, and 
William, Lord Hastings, cruelly 
murdered.” 

On the other hand, there is 
the contemporary account of 
the servant of Edward TV, who 
says: “In the winning of the 
iiold, such as abode h a n d - 
strokes wen.* slain incontinent : 

I'klward, called prince, was 
taken fleeing to the townwards, 
mid slain in the field.” An- 
other early record, that of 
Warkworth,^ a Lancastrian, 
gives the same account of young 
Eilward’s death in the field, 
withacircumstantial variation : 

“And tlicre was slain in the 
field Prince Edward, which 
cried for succour to his brother-in-law, the duke of Clarence.” The vic- 
tory of Tewkesbury was followed by tlie executions of the duke of Somerset 
and other Lane^trian leaders, who “divers times” were brought before the 
king’s brother, the duke of Gloucester and constable of England, and the duke 
of Norfolk, marshal of Eng^iaml, their judges, “and so were judged to doath.’^ 
The judicial slaughters wore rondcrod more atrocious tlian Uie ordinary feroc- 
ities of both parties after victory, by the circumstaneo that their fallen cno- 
mi(vrt wore draped from the sanctuaiy of the abbey of Tewkesbury, in spile of 
the promise of Edward that those who had there taken resfuge should be par- 
tloncd. 

On the 7th of May King Edward marched from Tewkesbury to Worcester. 
On the llth ho was at Coventry, whore Queen Margaret, who had been dis- 
covered in a small house of religion, where she had takp refugm was brought 
to him, and went on to London in the train of the victor. *> [Witiin a few 
days after reaehing London Edward had quelled all resistance to his author- 
ity and could securely reign.] 
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DEATH OF HENRY VI AND DOMESTIC PEACE 

Margaxet lived for five years the prisoner^ of her conqueror, was then ran- 
somed % Louis XI, and died in France about eleven yearn after the fight at 
Tewkesbury. The death of her husband, which immediately followed Edward’s 
return to London, probably did not much affect her. The triumphant party 
had now evidently made up their minds to show no mercy; but that event 
was probably precipitated by a desperate attempt made on the 14th of May, 
by Thomas Nevil, the bastard of Falconbridec, Warwick’s vice-admiral, to 
release Henry from his confinement and proclaim him once more. On the 
21st of May King Edward entered London in great pomp with thirty tliousand 
men, and on that evening, or the following morning. King Henry was found 
lifeless in the Tower. 

That Henry was made away with either by the order or with the knowledge 
of Edward seems to be pretty well established; and tlie linking of Richard’s 
name with the deed, even if without possible substantiation, is most natural. 
The Yorkist writers try to make it appear that his death was natural. The 
author of the Arrival^ says that when Hei^ heard the news of Barnet and 
Tewkesbury “he took it so peat despite, ire, and indignation that of pure 
displeasure and melancholy he died.” Warkworth^ says that he was put to 
death in the presence of Gloucester, “ and on the morrow he was chested and 
brought to St. Paul’s and his face was open that everyone might see him; and 
in lying he bled on the pavement there.” Moreo and Polydorc Vergil »» had 
heard it said that Gloucester slew him with his own hand, and Fabyan»has it 
that “he was sticked with a dagger by the hand of tlic duke of Gloucester.”® 

The dead body, surrounded by guards aud torches, was exhibited to the 
people in St. Paul’s, and afterwards quietly buried in the abbey of Chertsey. 
But this unhappy prince was not allowed rest even in the grave. A few 
years after, Gloucester, then Richard HI, was made uneasy by the popular 
belief that miracles were wi-ought at his tomb, mid he ordered his Wes to be 
removed— some say to Windsor; then, on the fall of Richard, Henry VII wished 
to bring them back to Westminster, but it appears that they could not be 
found.® 

All the enemies of the house of York were swept away by the sword or 
the axe, or were in prison or in exile. Margaret of Anjou was a captive in the 
Tower, with a small allowance. The duke of Exeter, who had escaped from 
Barnet to the sanctuary of Westminster, perished at sea the next year Vere 
l^e earl of Oxford, after having kept the coast of the Channel in alarm with a 
little fleet, and taken St. Michael’s Mount in Cornwall, surrendered upon con- 
dition that his life should be spared, and was conWd for eleven years in the 
castle of Ham. The earl of Pembroke, with his nephew, the young earl of 
Richmond, was cast by a storm on the coast of Brittany, and remaiW there 
during the reign of Edward. Some who had been hostile to the Yorkists such 
as Doctor Morton and Sir John Fortescue, submitted to the favourite of for- 
tune. Many persons, who, as Puller somewhere says, in playing their cards 
could scarcely know which was the trump, easily obtained their pardons. 

For a while the court of Edwai’d was one of the most gay and magnificent 
m Euroiw, as mdeed it was before the sudden revolution of 1470. 'Kere is a 
very curious account of the reception, by Edward and his queen, in 1466, of a 

^ S** the Tower of London, afterwards at Windsor, and at Wal- 

M that Edward would allow for the support of herself and servants was a pittance 
irks per ^ 


Im^ord. 
of five m 
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ftohemian nobleman, in which a native of Nuremberg, one of his suite, fur- 
nish^ some details of the wearisome ceremonies of ti&e royal life. The Bo- 
hemian lord — Shaving been feasted himself, whilst the king was makiug pres- 
ents to trumpetera, pipers, players, and heralds, in the most lavish manner — 
"was conducted into a costly ornamented room where the queen was to dine; 
and there he was seated in a comer, that he might see all the expensive pro- 
visions. The queen sat down on a golden stool alone at her tame; and her 
mother and the king’s sister stood far below her. And when the queen spoke 
to her motherj or to the king’s sister, they kneeled down every time before 
her, and remamed kneeling until the queen drank water. And all her ladies 
and maids, and those who waited upon her, even ^at lords, had to kneel while 
she was eating, which continued three hours. After dinner there was dancing, 
but the queen remained sitting upon her stool, and her mother kneeled before 
her.” It is steely to be wondered that King Edward too frequently stole 
away from this frightful etiquette, to bo merry after his own vicioas fashion ; 
or tliat ho “would a hunting ride, some pastime for to see.” The court fool, 
with his jests and his antics, must have been a welcome relief to the three 
hours of dining and kneeling. 

But in the court of England, after the re-establishment of the house of 
York, there were more ratioixal occupations than the processions and banquets 
of the great days of ceremony, as that day was on which the Bohemian lord 
was received. There were literary tastes in those times which had so recently 
witnessed the waste and ferocity of civil war. Edward was himself a reader. 
In his “Wardrobe Accounts” there are entries for binding his Titus Livius, Ids 
Froissart, his Josephus, and his Bible ; as well as for the cost of fastening chests 
to remove his books from London to Eltham. 

The brodier of the queen, Anthony, Earl Rivers, was the patron of Oaxton, 
who brought his art to England in 1474. For Caxton’s preas the accomplished 
Rivers translated The Dicks anrl Sayings of Philosoj)hcrs, which was printed 
at Westminster in 1477; and he afWwards translated two other works for 
Caxtou. England’s first printer was intimately connected with the family of 
Edward IV. Ho had “a yearly fee,” as ho says, from Margaret, the duchess of 
Jiurgmidy, King Edward’s sister, while he resided at Bruges , and by her com- 
numd he proceeded with his Hisioryes of Troye, a translation from the French, 
which the critical ducliess looked over, and found “defaute” of his English. 
He dedicates the first book which he printed to the duke of Clarence. He 
receives a payment, by order of Edward IV, in 1479, of the largo sum of twenty 
pomids “for certain causes and matters porformal by him for tlie said lord 
the king.” It is manifest that, at a period when the number of original writers 
was very small, the king and his court lent a willing aid to the great discovery 
which was to make knowledge a conunon property, in causing, as Caxton says 
Earl Rivers did, “books to be imprinted and so multiplied to go abroad among 
the people.” 

The public triumphs of the house of York seem to have done little to secure 
the brotlierly union of its members. The great carl of Warwick liad two 
daughters : one married to the duke of Clarence, the otlier contracted to the son 
of Henry VI, who fell at Tewkesbury hi his seventeenth year. They were the 
heiresses of the enormous possessions of Warwick; and Clarence appears to 
have had no inclination to divide the great wealth of the Nevils and the Beau- 
champs with any other. He concoalod Anne, the younger sister, from the 
pursuit of Gloucester, who was her suitor. In Febrtuuy, 1472, Sir Jolm Pos- 
ton* writes that the family are “not all in diarity,” adding, “the king cn- 
treateth my lord of Oarenco for my lord of Gloucester; and, as it is said, ho 
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answereth that he may well have my lady his sister-in-law, but they shall part 
no livelihood, as he saith.” 

Gloucester was not a man to be ijut off in this fashion by his brother; so 
he did contrive “to have my lady his sister-in-law,” discovering her, as the 
gossip of the day relates, in the disguise of a cook-maid. The quarrel went on ; 
and in April, 1473, Sir John Paston again writes; “The world seemeth queasy 
here ; for the most part that be about the king have sent hither for their harness, 
and it is said for certain that the duke of Clarence maketh him big in that 
he can, showing as he would but deal with the duke of Gloucester; but the 
king intendoth, eschewing all inconvenience, to be as big as they both, and a 
stifler atween them.” The question how tlie “livelihood” shomd be parted 
was settled in 1474 by the parliament dividing the great fortune of Wam'iek 
between the two royal brothers, leaving the widow of Warwick, most unjustly, 
a very wretched provision. Richard had been appointed chief seneschal of 
the duchy of Lancaster, and resided officially at Pontefract castle. The son 
and only cMd of Richard and Anne was bom in 1473 at Middleham castle, 
which had been the property of the earl of Warwick. 


EDWARD AND LOUIS XI 

There had been three years of repose in England. The quiet suited ill 
with the restless nature of King Edward. His voluptuous habits had pro- 
duced their usual consequence, satiety. A war with France was ever popular 
in England, and the king employed the years of 1473 and 1474 in preparation 
for a new conquest of the provinces which had been lost during the minority 
of Henry VI. The duke of Burgundy and the duke of Brittany urged on 
the revival of the ancient claims to the French crown. The parliament voted 
supplies with a profuse liberality, which the taxpayers did not entirely ap- 
prove. “The king goeth so near us in this country, both to poor and rich, 
that I wot not how we shall live, unl^ the world amend.” On the 20th of 
June, 1475, Edward sailed from Sandwich with fifteen hundred men-at-arms, 
fifteen thousand archers, aud a groat number of foot-soldiers and artilloiy. 
Gommes/ sa^^ that embarking aud landiug these forces at Calais occupied 
three weeks. 

Before the king sailed he sent a herald with a letter, in which ho demanded 
the crown from Louis XI as his right and mhcritance — ^written, adds Comines, 
in such an eluant style “ that I can scarcely believe any Englishman wrote 
it.” The puiity of the language and tlic arrogance of the demand were alike 
indifferent to the French king, who took the herald into a iprivate room, gave 
him a magnificent present of 300 crowns, and “was much rcviverl by what 
ho got out of” Edward’s messenger. The whole accoimt of this invasion of 
France, as told by the most inter^ting of the early memoir-writers, is a comedy 
fuU of amusement, instead of the monotonous tragedy that is the more nat- 
ural and usual chronicle of the quarrels of princes. As an exhibition of char- 
act^ the narrative of Cominos is perfect. 

The duke of Buigimdy had deceived Edward as to the amount of assistance 
he would render in the attempt upon France. He gave the En^ish a cold 
welcome at P6ronne. The constable of Saint-Pdl, instead of being friendly 
to Edward and delivering up the fortress of St. Quentin, fired upon an Eng- 
lish detachment who went to take possession of tihe place. Louis of France, 
who was in real terror at the presence of the English king, had a scheme for 
getting rid of him, which he wisely preferred to fighting. He had a trick of 
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whispering in people’s eaxs; and he whispered to Comines to send for a certain 
lord’s servantj and propose to him to go disguised as a herald to the camp of 
the English king. The man was frightened; but Louis tutored him well, and 
he was dressed up with a coat-of-anns made out of the banner of a trmnpet. 
Louis himself had no heralds, as otlier princes had. “He was not so stately 
or vain.” The mock herald was well received at the English camp, and he 
played his part so well that a negotiation was opened through commissioners. 
The originm demand of Edward for the French crown first dwindled to a 
claim for Normandy and Gascony, and ended in a proposal for a large pension, 
as the French called it, as the condition of leaving France. 

The wfly Louis feasted the English at Amiens; sent Edward three hundred 
cart-loads of the best wines of France, and bribed his nobles without stint.^ 
The two kings met at Picquiguy, and there a peace was sworn between them, 
uiXHi the conditions of present and future money payments ; of a mairiage 
between tlie son of Louis and a daughter of Edward; and the release of Mar- 
garet of Anjou. Then Louis invited Edward to Paris, “in a jocidar way,” 
saying he would assign him the cardinal Bourbon for his confe.ssor, who would 
willingly absolve him if he committed any sin. Edward was delighted with 
the raiueiy, and promised to come, somewhat to the discomposure of Louis; 
for he whispered to Comines, “His predecessors have been too often in Paris 
and Nonnandy already, and I do not care for his company so near.” One 
only of the greater nobles of the train of Edward evinced displeasure at these 
negotiations, in which the king of France had cajoled and degraded the Eng- 
lish — that one was Richard of Gloucester. At the interview between the kings 
Gloucester was not present, “as being averse to the treaty.” Tliat man is 
truly unfortunate lAhose best actions are held to proceed from the worst mo- 
tives. One who lived in a comt where there was little display of high principle, 
says of Richard: “Out of the deep mot of ambition it sprang that, as well at 
the treaty of peace tliat pa»ssod between Edward IV and Louis XI of France', 
concluded by interviews of both kings at Piaiuigny, as upon all other occa- 
sions, Richard, Uio duke of Glouce.ster, stood ever uiwn the side of honour, 
raising his own reputation to tlio disadvantage of the king liis brotlicr, and 
drawing the oych of all, especially tho.se of the nobles and soldiers, upon him- 
self.” Coniines asked a Gascon in the English service how man v battles Ed- 
ward had won, and the answer was, nine: how many he had fo.st — ^andthe 
reply was, never but one, and that was this in which the Frimch had outwitted 
him. 

With the Treaty of Picquigny, its bribes and its cajoleries, its heartless 
compacts and hollow friendships, tlie chivalrous grandeur of England had 
come to an end. The pageant was played out. The world was henceforward 
to be governed by that statecraft of which Louis XI was the gi-eatcst ex- 
ample. There was one prince who contmuerl to rely upon force, with an 
occasional mixture of fraud, m which game he was a child w'hen opposed to 
his practised adversary. His high-blown pride was humjilcd at Granson and 
Morat by the Swi®, whoso poverty he despiscii; an<l Charles of Burgundy 
[wrishod in his mad career in 1477. Edward returned to England more dis- 
graced &au his l)rothep-iu-luw, when the mountaineers broke into his camp 
and carried off his gold and his jewels, hLs rich armour and his silk pavilions. 

[> It is rolatod that tho caution of Iliutinjoi, tluni high chamberlain, led him to refuse to 

g ive a receipt for a “gift” which TjOUis had inado him. Ho was anxious to roedvo tluj gold, 
owevor. " This present," ho said to fxiuiB’ agent, “ proceeds from your master's generosity, 
nut from any request of mine; if you have a mind I should receive it you may put it iu my 
slewe."] 
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Edward came home to an indignant people with a disappointed army. His 
soldiers compensated themselves for the loss of plunder m France by pillaging 
their own coxmtrymen. The king went in person with the judges to try 
the offenders, and h;mg without mercy everyone who was apprehended for 
the least theft. 


THE DEATH OP CLAEENCB; BDWARD’s LAST YEARS 

The maniages of the great, at this period, when the increase of possessions 
appears to have been the dominant passion, were a fraitful source of dis- 
simulation and enmity. Clarence had lost his wife by poison, and the duchess 
of Burgundy was a widow. There is a letter of Edward to his ambassador 
in Scotland, in which, m 1477, he writes that the king of Scots deares two 
marriages connected with the roj’al line: one that the duke of Clarence should 
marry a sister of the king of Scots, and that a brother of that king, the duke 
of Albany, should marry the duchess of Burgundy. “Ye shall say that, for so 
much as*uais desire proceedeth of his entire love and affection anent us, we 
thank him as heartily as we can; and for so much also as, after the old 
usages of this our realm, no estate or peison honourable communeth of mar- 
riage within the year of their doole (widowhood), we therefore as yet cannot 
conveniently speak in this matter. Nathless, when we shall find time con- 
venable (suitable) we shall feel their dispositions, and thereupon show unto 
him the same in all goodly haste.” 

The king did feel the disposition of his brother Clarence, and found that 
the ambitious duke desired to wed the only daughter and heir of Charles of 
Burgundy, in which desire he was seconded by the widowed duchess, her step- 
mother: jEdward resolutely opposed this scheme, and the brothers became 
enemies. Clarence estranged himself from his brother’s court. At this time 
two of his dependents, Thomas Burdett and John Stacy, were accused of 
having “ worked and calculated by art magic, necromancy, and astronomy the 
death and final destruction of the king and prince,” and they were tried and 
executed. Clarence asserted their innocence before tlie council, and was im- 
mediately arrested by the king and committed to the Tower on the 16th of 
January, 1478. Edward forced on his brother’s condemnation, by appearing 
in person to maintain a charge of treason against him. The obsequious peers 
found the imprudent prince guilty, and sentence of death was pronoimced 
upon him by the duke of Buckingham, who acted as high steward. On the 
7th of February the commons, by their speaker, demanded tlie execution of 
die sentence, and within ten days it was announced tliat the duke had died 
in the Tower. The drowxung in a butt of malmsey wine was a rumour of the 
period. The suspicion that the duke of Gloucester was implicated in the con- 
demnation of Clarence rests upon no evidence whatever. The insinuation 
against him is thus stated by More : “Some wise men also ween that his drift, 
covertly conveyed, lacked not in helping forth his brother of Clarence to his 
death; which he resisted openly, howbeit somewhat, as men deemed, more 
faintly than ho that were heartily minded to his wealth.” 

The few reniaining years of the life of Kmg Edward Wei’S not years of 
ease and prosperity. The chroniclers say that his remorse for the death of 
Clarence was constant and bitter, and that “ho was wont to cry out in a 
rage, '0 unfortunate brother, for whose life no man in this world would once 
make requesti' ” England, in 1479, was visited with a frightful pestilence. 
Whilst his subjects in Ixmdon and elsewhere were perishmg around him, 
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Edward was enduring bitter mortification in his private affairs. He had a 
passion for contracting alliances for his children even while they were in their 
cradles. His eldest daughter, Elizabeth, was contracted, as we have seen, to 
the dauphin of France, by the Treaty of Piequigny; but Louis began to give 
indications that the treaty would only endure as long as suited His conven- 
ience. His daughter Cecily was engaged to the son and heir of the king of 
Scotland, and the dowry of the lady had commenced to be paid by instalments. 
From the time of the death of James I, who was murdered in a conspiracy of 
his nobles in 1437, the kingdom had been the scene of intestine conflicts. 
James II came to the crown when six yeare old, and his reigu was a constant 
struggle with the great families of Douglas and Livingston and other feudal 
lords He was killed at the siege of Roxburgh in 1460 

James III was also a minor when he came to the throne. He was of a 
contemplative and indolent nature, and fell into the hands of favountcs. The 
Boyds, who had long governed, were at last dispossessed of their .power; and 
the duke of Albany and the earl of Mai-, the broUiers of .James, took the lead 
in the management of affairs, but soon excited the suspiciou of the king that 
they aspired to the royal authority. Mar was put to death. Albany escaped 
to France. At this juncture James III and Edward IV quarrelled. The 
marriage treaty was broken off, and in 14S0 there was war between England 
and Scotland. The duke of Gloucester, who was warden of the Marches, 
commanded the English forces. Berwick was inve.stcd, but without success, 
and the two armies were content with occasional forays upon the borders. 
In 1482 the duke of Albany was encouraged by Edwai-d in a rebellion against 
hfe reigning brother; and he engaged to hold Scotland as a fief of England, 
and to surrender Beiwick. 

That important fort was now besieged by Gloucester and Albany, James 
raised an army and marched towards the borders; but his turbulent nobles 
seized the king, and hanged his associates, two of whom were artists. Albany 
and Gloucester marched on to Edinburgh; and the rebellion and the war with 
England were ended by Albany swearing to bo a true and faithful subject, and 
Gloucester obtaining the strong post of Berwick, which over after remained an 
Englidi possession. In 1483 Louis of France broke off the contract which he 
had made with the king of England for the marriage of the dauphin and the 
lady Elizabeth. He saw a more advantageous imion for his son in the daughter 
of Maty of Burgundy, Edward was furious, and immediately dotcrxnined for 
war. But he who was "inclinujg to be fat” when Comines saw him at Pio- 
quigny, was now enfeebled m mmd and body by long indulgence in every 
excess. His anger was expressed in paroxysms of rage without any deter- 
minate plans. A serious illness succeeded a slight ailment, and he died on 
the 9th of April, 1483, in the forty-second year of his age. Ho was buried in 
the new chapel of St. George at Windsor, to which the remains of Henry VI 
were afterwards removed. 


■niB cmaACTBu of edwabo iv 

Edward is said to have been the most accomplished, and, till he gi'ew too 
unwieldy, the handsomest man of the age. The love of pleasure was his ruling 
paaaon. Few princes have been more magnificent in tiheir dress or more 
licentious in their amours; fow have indulged more freely in the luxuries of 
the table. But such pursuits often intorierod with his duties, and at last 
incapadtated him for active exertion. Even in youth, while he was fitting 
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for the throne, he was always the last to join his adherents; and in manhood, 
when he was firmly seated on it, he entirely abandoned the charge of military 
affairs to his brother Richard, duke of Gloucester. To the chief supporters 
of the opposite party he was cruel and unforgiving; the blood which he shed 
intimidated his friends no less than his foes; and both lords and commons 
during his reign, instead of contending, like their predecessors, for the estab- 
lishment of rights and the abolition of grievances, made it their principal 
study to gratify the royal pleasure. 

He was as suspicious as he was cruel. Every officer of government, every 
steward on his manors and farms, was employed as a spy on the conduct of 
all around him ; they regularly made to the king reports of the state of the 
neighbourhood; and such was the fidelity of his memory that it was difficult 
to mention an individual of any consequence, even in the most distant counties, 
with whose character, history, and influence he was not accurately acquainted. 
Hence every project of opposition to his government was suppressed almost 
as soon as it was formed*; and Edward mimt have promised himself a long and 
prosperous reign, had not continued indulgence enervated his constitution 
and sown the seeds of that malady which consigned him to the grave in the 
forty-first year of his age.P 

The characterisation of Edward by Sir Thomas More which follows is 
interesting : 

“ Hee was goodly of Personage, and Princely to behold, of heart couragious, 
politicks in eounsell, and in adversity nothing abaslied, in prosperity rather 
joyfull then proud, in peace just and merciful, it was sharp and fierce, in 
the field bold and hardy, and yet neverthelesse no farther men reason and 
policie would adventum, whose warres whosoever circumspectly and advisedly 
considereth, hee shall no lesse commend his wisedoine and policie where he 
avoided them, then his manhood where hee vanquidxed them. Hee was of 
vista^ fullfaced and lovely, of body mighty, strong and clean made: with 
over-Iiberall and wiuiton dyet he waxed something corpulent and buiiy, 
but neverthelesse not uncomely. Hee was in youth greatly given to fleshly 
wantonnesse, from the which health of body m great prosperity and fortune, 
without an e^eciall grace hardly refraiueth. This fault little grieved his 

S le; for neither could any one man's pleasure stretch or extend to the 
^ easure of very many, nor a multitude bee grieved by a private man's 
fantasie or voluptuousnesso, when it was done without violence. And in his 
latter dayes hee left all wild dalliance, and fell to gravity, so that hee brought 
his Realme into a wealthy and prosperous estate, all feare of outward enemies 
were clearly extinguished, and no warre was in hand, nor none toward, but 
such as no man looked for. The people wore toward their Prince not in a 
constrained fear^ bub in a true, loving, and wilfull obedience among them- 
selves, and the Commons were in good peace. The Lords whom hee knew 
at variance, hee on his death bed (as hoe thought) brought to good concord, 
love, and mity. And a little before his death, he had left gathering of money 
of his subjects, which is the ouely thing that draweth the hearts of Englim 
men from their Kings and Princes: nor nothing hee enterprised nor toofe in 
hand, by the which hee should be driven thereunto.” o 



Middleham Castle, Wen^lbydilb 
( llesidezico ul Warwick, the Kmg-makci) 


CHAPTER XVII 

EDWARD V AND RICHARD III 

[1483-1485 A.D.] 


O, momentary {5race of mortal men, 

Which we more hunt for than the grace of God ! 

Who builds his hopes in air of your good looks, 

Lives like a drunken sailor on a mast, 

Heady, with every nod, to tumble down 
Into the fatal bowels of the deep 

SHAKEHP3SABK (liicficrd III Act ui, ; Beene v.). 


THE PROCLAMATTON OP MmVAHD V 

A PAINT glimmering of light may be thromi on the dark transactions 
wliich followed the deaOi of the late kmg by adverting to the state of parties 
at the close of his reign. Whether it were that Edward had been compellwl 
by the importunities of his wife, or that he felt a pride in a^andising 
family of her whom he had placed by his side on the throne, he had successively 
raised her relations from the condition of knights and esquires to tlic highest 
honours and oflSces in the state. By the more ancient nobility their rapid 
elevation was -viewed with jcalou^ and resentment ; and their influence, though 
it appeared formidable while it was Bupported by the favour of the king, 
proved in the sequel to be very inconsiderable, and confined to the few families 
into which they had married. 

The marquis of Dorset, the queen’s son by a former marriage, and her 
bj-other, the accomplished but unfortunate Earl Rivers, possessed the first 
seats at the council board ; but they were continually opposed by the loi-ds 
Hastings, Howard, and Stanley, the king’s personal friends, particularly the 
first, whom Edward had chosen for the companion of his pleasures, and who 
on mat very account was the more odious to the queen. The monarch during 
his health had balanced by his prudence die rivalry and silenced by his au- 
thority the dissensious of the two parties; and on his death-bed, warned by 
the umortunate minority of Henry VI, had coiled th@m into his chamber, 
exhorted them to mutual forgiveness, and commanded them to embrace in 
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his presence. They obeyed with apparent cheerfulness, but their hearts 
gave the lie to the sentiments which they uttered, and the lapse of a few days 
proved how treacherous w’crc all such reconciliations, when he by whose order 
they had been made no longer lived to enforce them.^ 

As soon as the king had expired, the council assembled, and resolved to 
proclaim his eldest son by the style of Edward V. But here their unanunity 
ended. The young piince, accompanied by his uncle, Earl Rivers, and his 
uterine brother. Lord Grey, had been sent to Ludlow in Shropshire, under the 
pretext that his presence would serve to restrain the natives of Wales — ^but 
m reality thatj by growing up under their tuition, he might become more 
attached to his maternal relatives. A suspicion was entertained that, in 
imitation of Isabella, the mother of Edward III, the queen would aspire to 
a considerable share of authority during the minority of her son; and to de- 
feat her designs, the enemies of &e 
Woodvilles anxiously expected the 
arrival of the duke of Gloucester, the 
king’s uncle, and the duke of Buck- 
ingham, the lineal descendant of 
Thomas of Woodstock, the young- 
est son of Edward III. When Elizar 
betli proposed that Rivers and Grey 
should conduct Edward from Lud- 
low to the metropolis under the 
protection of an array, Hastings 
and his friends took the alarm. 

Gloucester and Buckingham 
were still absent; the Tower was in 
the possession of the marquis of 
Dorset; the king was surrounded 
by the queen's creatures; and the 
addition of an army would place 
her opponents at her mercy, and 
ILdwaiu) V enable the Woodvilles to establish 

( 1470 - 1488 ) their authority. Where, they asked, 

was the necessity of an army ? Who 
were the enemies against whom it was to be directed? Did the Woodvilles 
mean to break the reconciliation which they had sworn to observe? A long 
and angry altercation ensued; Hastingn declared that he would quit the 
court and retire to his command at Calais ; the queen thou^t it prudent to 
yield, and in an evil hour the resolution was taken that the retinue of the 
young king ^ould not exceed two thousand horsemen. 

Richard, duke of Gloucester, was a prince of insatiable ambition, who 
could conceal the most bloody projects under the mask of affection and loyalty. 

* For our knowledge of tlie evente of this period we are chiefly indebted to the conUnuatfir 
of the History of Croyland m and Sir Tliomas More^^ The first wns a contemporary. His name 
is unknown, but it appears from his work that he was a doctor of canon law, eometimes a 
member of the council under Edward IV, and occasionally employed by him as envoy to foreign 
powers. He declares that he has writion with tmth and impartiafity. Sir Thomas More 
was bom in 1480. In 1518, wlxen he was under-sheriff of Ixindon, ho wrote his History/ of 
Richtxrd III, according to Rastcll, who pnnted it in 1557 from a copy in Morels handwriting. 
But Mr. Ellis has obseSrvod that the writer speaks of Edward I V as Si he had been present dur- 
ing the last sickness of that monarch, which could not be the case with More, only three years 
old ; and he is therefore inclined to believe that More was only the copier of a manuscript ddiv- 
ered to him by someone else, probably Cardinal Morton. 
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Having the command of the army against the Scots, he was employed in 
the marches at the time of his brother’s death; but the moment he heard of 
that event, he repaired to York with a train of six hundred knight® and 
esquires dressed in moumuig, ordered the obsequies of the deceased king to 
be performed with royal magnificence in the cathedral, summoned the gentle- 
men of the county to swear allegiance to Edward V, and, to give them an 
example, was himself the first who took the oath. At the same time he 
despatched letters to profess his affection and loyalty to his nephew, to con- 
dole with Elizabeth on the loss of her consort, and to offer his friendship to 
the earl Rivers and the other lords of the queen’s family. Having added 
to the number of his followers, he proceeded southward, avowedly for the 
purpose of assisting at the coronation, which had been fixed by the council 
for the 4th of May. 

With the object of the secret messages which during this interval had 
passed between the duke and Buckingham and Hastings we are tmac- 
quainted; of their import we may form a probable conjecture from the events 
which immediately succeeded. The young Edward had reached Stony 
Stratford on his ixiad to London on the same day on which his imcle arrived 
at Northampton, about ten miles behind him. The lords Rivers and Gre;y 
hastened to welcome Gloucester in the name of the king, and to submit to his 
approbation the orders which had been framed for the roj^al entry into the 
metropolis. They were received with distinction and invited to dine with 
the duke, who lavished on them marks of his esteem and friendship. In the 
evening came the duke of Buckingham with a suite of three hundred horse- 
men. After supper Rivers and Grey retired to their quarters, highly pleased 
with their reception ; the two princes, left to themselves, arranged the plan 
of their proceedings for the next day. 


AURERT OF THE KINO’S UNCLES 

In the morning it was discovered tliat every outlet from tlie town had 
been stron^y guarded during the night, for the pumose, it was said, of pre- 
venting any pereon from paying his resixscts to the king before the arrival of 
his unde. The circumstance awakened suspicion; but the four lords rode in 
company, and apparently in friendship, to the entrance of Stony Stratford, 
when Gloucester suddenly accused Rivers and Grey of having estranged from 
him the affection of his nephew. They denied the charge, but wore imme- 
diatdy arrested and conducted into the rear. The two dukes proceeded to 
the house where the long resided, and approached him bending the knee, 
and professnng their loyalty and attacliment. But after this outward demon- 
stration of respect, they apprehended Sir 'Thomas Vaughan and Sir Riclxard 
Hawse, his confidential servants, ordered the rest of his retinue to disperse, 
and forbade by proclamation of them to return into the royal presence 
under the penalty of death. The prince, abandoned and alarmed, burst 
into tears; but Gloucester, on his knees, conjured him to dismiss his terrors, 
to rdy on the affection of his unde, and to behove that these precautions 
had bwn rendered necessary by the perfidy of the WoodviUes. He conducted 
Edward back to Northampton, and ordered the four prisoners to be con- 
voyed under a strong guard to his castle of Pontefract, 

The same evenir® this mysterious transaction was confidentially an- 
nounced to the lord Hastings, and soon afterwards was communicated to the 
queen-mother, who, foreboding the ruin of her family, hastily retired with 
her second son, Richard, her five daughters, and the marquis of Dorset, into 
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the sanctuary at Westminstei’, and was there lodged in the abbot’s apait- 
inents. That asylum had formerly been respected by her greatest enemy, 
the earl of Warwick ; it would not, she trusted, bo violated by a brother-in-law. 
Ihe capital was instantly thrown into confusion. The citizens armed them- 
selves; some repaired to Elizabeth in Westminster, others to the lord Hastings 
in London. That nobleman in general terms assured his fiiends, what he 
probably believed himself, that me two dukes were loyal subjects, but theh 
real purpose was preserved an impenetrable secret; and the adherents of the 
queen, without a leader and witliout mformation, awaited the result in the 
most anxious uncertainty. 

On the 4th of May, the day originally appointed for the coronation, Glouces- 
ter conducted his captive nephew into me metropolis. At Hornsey park 
they were met by the lord mayor and aldermen in scarlet, followed by five 
hundred citizens in violet. The young king wore a long mantle of blue velvet ; 
his attendants were dressed in deep mourning; Gloucester rode before hinr 
with his head bare, and pointed him out to the acclamations of the citizens. 
He was lodged with all the honours of royalty in the palace of the bishop, 
and immediately received the fealty and homage of the prelates, lords, and 
commoners who were present. A great council had been summoned, and 
continued to sit during several days. On the motion of the duke of Bucking- 
ham the king was removed to the Tower; a distant day, the 22d of June, was 
fixed for the coronation; the seals were taken from the archbishop of York 
and given to the bishop of Lincoln ; several officers of the crown were dismissed, 
to make room for the adherents of the inUing party; and Gloucester, who 
had been appointed protector, assumed the lofty style of “brother and uncle 
of kings, proteetour and defensom*, great chamboiiaync, constable, and lord 
high admu*al of England.” 

What may have been the original object of this prince can be matter for 
conjecture only. It is not often that the adventurer discerns at the outset 
the goal at which he ultimately arrives. The tide of events bears him for- 
ward, and past success urges him to still higher attempts. If the didcc aspired 
to nothing more than the protectorate, his ambition was not to be blamed. 
It was a dignity which the precedents of the two last minorities seemed to 
have attached to the king’s uncle. But it soon appeared that he could not 
stand so near to the throne without wishing to place himself on it, and that, 
when ho liad once taken his resolve, no consideration of blood, or justice, 
or humanity could divert him from his object. He proceeded, however, 
with that caution and dissimulation which marked his character; his designs 
were but gradually and partially unfolded; nor did ho openly avow his pre- 
tension to the crown till he had removed tlie most trusty of tho king’s friends, 
and taken from tho rest every hope of opposing him with success. 


THE PALI OP HASTINGS 

Wliile orders were issued and pieparations made for the expected coronip- 
tion, Gloucester was basily employed in matuiing his plans and despatching 
instructions to his adherents. The council met dally at the royal apartments 
in the Tower; the confidants of the protector, at Crosby place, in Bishopsgate 
street, his residence in London. These separate meetings efid not escape 
the notice of Lord Stanley; but his su^ioion was lulled by the assurance of 
Hastings that he had secured the services of a trusty agent, through whom 
he learned the most secret counsels of Gloucester. 
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The sequel will roake it probable that this trusty agent deceived and 
betrayed hini. A summons was issued to forty-eight lords and gentlemen to 
attend and receive knighthood preparatory to the coronation of the young 
king, a measure devised as a bund by the protector; for, tluee days later, 
he despatched orders to his retainers in the north to hasten to London for 
his protection against the bloody designs of tlie queen and her kinsmen; and 
shortly afterwards entering the council chamber at the Tower, he stood at 
fust in silence knitting his brows, and then in answer to a remark by Lord 
Hastings called him a traitor, and struck his fist upon the table. A voice 
at the door exclaimed “Treason!” and a body of ruflSans bursting into tlio 
room arrested Hastings, Stanley, and the two prelates York and Ely. The 
three last were conveyed to separate cells; Hastings was told to prepare for 
immediate execution. It was in vain that he inquired the cause. The order 
of the protector w'ould not arlmit of delay; the first priest who offered himself 
received his coufe.sfsion; and a piece of timber, which accidentally lay in the 
green at the door of the chapel, served for the block on which he was beheaded. 
A proclamation was Issued the same afternoon announcing that Hastings 
and liis friends had conspired to put to death the dukes ol Gloucester and 
Buckingham, who had miraculously escaped the snare laid for their de- 
struction. 

On the same day (and the time should bo noticed) Ratcliffe, one of the 
boldest partisans of the protector, at the head of a numerous body of armed 
men, entered the castle of Pontefract and made himself master of tlie lord 
Grey, Sir Thomas Vaughan, and Sir Richard Hawse. To the spectators it 
was announced that they had been guilty of treason; but no judicial forms 
wore observed, and the heads of the victims were struck off in tnc presence of 
the multitude.' Two days afterwards a letter from the duke was delivered 
by Ratcliffe to the mayor and citizens of York, informing tliem of the traitor- 
ous desigiM imputed to Elizabeth and the Woodvillos; and four days later 
proclamations were issued in the northern counties, commanding all men “ to 
rise, and come to London under the earl of Northumberland and the lord 
Neville, to assist in subduing, correctuig, and punishing tlie queue, her blode, 
and other her adherents, who entended to murder and destroy tlie protectour 
and his cousyn the due of Buckynghara, and the old royal blotle of the realm.” 

With these procee<Ungs in the north the inhabitants of London were yet 
imacfiuainkd; but the murrler of Hasting and the arrest of Stanley ajid the 
two prelates had freed Gloucester from all apprehensions on the part of those 
who wore most attached to the family of the late king. Of the royal brothers 
tlie older had betm securely lodged in the Tower; the younger still remained 
in sanctuaiT under the eye of Elizabeth. Hun also the protector resolved to 
liave at his mercy, and before tlie terror created by tlie late execution could 
sulwide, ho procectlod to Westminster in his barge, accompanied by several 
noblemen and prelates, and followed by a numerous body of armed men. 
There cannot be a doubt thafho intended to employ force, if force should lie 
found necessary; but he dotemimed to try first the influence of pemasion, 
and ordered a deputation of lords, with the cardinal of Canterbury at their 
head, to enter and demjuid the young prince from his molhor. The ingenious 
arguments which Sir Thomas More has attributed to the prelate and tlie affect- 
ing mplios whiA ho has put into the mouth of the queen are probably the 

> More asaerts repeatedly that those murdora occurred on the same day as that of Lord 
HasUms. This may be true of the otliers, liut w not correct as to Lord lUvers, who was in- 
deed put to death at Pontefract but a few days later, and by command of the earl of 
Northumberland. 

ti. w.— voi» xviat. 2 R 
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composition of the writer; a better authority assures us that Elizabeth, con- 
vinced of the inutility of resistance, affected to acquiesce with cheerfulness in 
the demand. She called for her boy, gave him a last and hasty embrace, 
and turning her back burst into tears. The innocent victim was conducted 
with great pomp to the Tower; and while the mother abandoned herself to 
the prophetic misgivings of her heart, her sons made tliemselves happy in 
the company of each other, little suspecting the wiles and cruelty of their 
iiunni iiraJ uncle. 


richaed’s preparations eor usurping the throne 

The partisans of the protector were now employed in circulating the most 
strange and incredible rumouis. Some revived the tale originally invented 
by ClarencOj that the late king, though the reputed son of the duke of York, 
was in reality the fruit of an adulterous intercourse between his mother, 
Cecily, and a knight in the service of her husband. Others, and in greater 
numbers, affected to throw doubts on the validity of his marriage with Eliza- 
beth, and consequently on the legitimacy of his children by that lady. To 
aid mese impressions, the protector appeared in a new character, that of the 
patron and avoni^er of public morals. Among the married women who were 
known to have yielded to the desires of Edward was Jane, the wife of Shore, 
a young and opulent citizen. From the moment that her seduction became 
public she had been abandoned by her husband, and notwithstanding the 
mconstancy of her lover, she had contrived to retain the principal place in the 
king’s affections till the time of his death. This woman, whose husband was 
now dead, Richard singled out for punishment. Her plate and jewels, to the 
value of 3,000 marks, he very wismy appropriated to himself; her person he 
delivered over to the ecclesiastical court to be punished according to the canons. 
In her kirtle, with her feet bare, carrying a lifted taper in her hand, and 
preceded by an officer bearing the cross. Snore was compelled to walk through 
the streets of the capital lined with an immense concourse of people.^ That 
her penance could not affect the title of Edward’s children is evident; but it 
served to direct the attention of the public to the dissolute conduct of that 
monarch, and to prepare men for the marvellous scene which was soon to be 
exhibited. 

By this time the retainers of the late Lord Hastings, and a numerous body 
of Welshmen, had joined the duke of Buckingham; and the rufBans who had 
murdered tiie prisoners at Pontefract had reached the nei^bourhood of Lon- 
don with a force of Yorkshiremen. It was believed that, in <he course of the 
week, the protector and the duke would have twenty mousand armed men 
under their command in the metropolis. In these circumstances no danger 
could be ^prehended from the public exposure of Gloucester’s object. On 
the next Sunday, therefore, he appointed Doctor Shaw, the brother of the 
lord mayor, to preach at St. Paul’s Cross, who selected for his text the fol- 
lowing pasikge of the Book of Wisdom: “Bastard slips shall not strike deep 
roots.” Having maintained from different examples that children were sel- 
dom permitted to enjoy the fruit of their father’s iniquity, he proceeded to 
d^cribe the well-known libertinism of the late king, who, he averred, had 

> More b f^ves her in one respect a commendable character: “ Many the king had, but her 
he loved, whose favour, to say the truth (for sin it were to belie the devil), she never abused 
to any man's hurt, but to many a man’s comfort and rdief ; and now she be^elb of many at 
this dsy living, that at this day had Ix^ged if she had not beon. " 
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been in tho habit of promising marriage to every woman whom he found it 
dilTicult to seduce. Thus, in the beginning of his rcign^ to gratify his passion, 
he had not hi'HitiiU'd to contract marnage in private with Eleanor, the widow 
of the lord Boleler of Buddy and alterwards had manied in the same clan- 
dostino mamier Elizabeth, the widow of Sir John Grey. At a subsequent 
period he had thought proper to acknowledge the second contract; but such 
acknowledgment could not annul tho prior right of Eleanor, who in tho eyes 
of God and man wius the tnie wife of the king 

Ilencc the preaclu'r concluded that Elizabetli, tliough admitted as queen of 
England, could lie considered in no other light than a concubine, and that her 
children by lOdward had no legitimate 
claim to the succeKsiou of their father. 

Indc'cd, he entertained a doubt v\hetlicr 
that iirlnce vero in reality (Ik* son of 
Richard, duke of ^’ork, and real heir to 
the crown. All w ho luul been ae(]U{iinled 
with the duk<i must know that there ex- 
isted no r(‘s<‘mbhinee ljetw(*(*n him and 
Edward. “But,” lu* exchiimcil (mid at 
the v(‘ry moment tlie jirotector, as if by 
accident passing tlirough tho crowd, 
aho\V(‘d himsc'If from a balcony near Uie 
jnilpit), “lu're, in the duke of Glouces- 
ter, we liavo tlie yeiy picture of tliat 
hero; here eveiy linoainent reflects the 
features of the futluT.” It had Ix'cn ex- 
pecUsl that at these words the citizens 
would exclaim, “Long live King Rich- 
ard!” but they gazisl on each other 
in silent ashmishment: the protectxir 
put on an air of displeasure; and the 
pn'aelier, having hastily concludixl his 
sermon, slunk away to his home. It is . 
said that he never afterwards ventured 
Ixiyond liis own door, but pined away 
through shame and muoiw'.^ 

Richard, howeviT, was not dislieart- 
enecl by tho failure of Riis attempt, but 
intrasteil his cause to the olwiuence of 
a more nolilo advocate. On tho next 
Tuesday the duki^ of Buckingham, at- OjaTUMB, timb oif Rini.viiD ill 
timded by several lords and giaitlomen, 

harangued the citizens from Uio hustings at (hiildhall. He reminded them of 
Jfidward’s tyranny, of the sums which ho had extorted under tho name of 
Ivnevokaico, and of the families which ho had rendered unhappy by his amours. 
Ho then took oocuHion to allude to tiio sermon which they had heard on tho 
last Sunday, the story of the king's pre-contract with the lady Boteler, liis 
subscfjuont imion with the lady Grey, and tho illegitimacy of the children, the 

* In Blr Tlioitus Morefi KiianlwUt iMoy is subntitutod for Lady Bolder. I( is probably an 
aodduntAl misfadee, as both am said to liave boon ISdvrard's mtstreHsas. 

' This somcm u rojocted by Walpolen is Iiis Historic DtnMa. That several of the spoechoa 
(Qoorded by Bir Thomas More t ore mere rhetorical oxerdses is indeed probable: but it is equally 
probable that in mentioning this poblie and celebrated sermon, which was sUU in the rocoUeo- 
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fruit of that pretended marriage. He added that evidently the right to the 
crown was in Richard, duke of Gloucester, the only true issue of the duke of 
York, and that the lords and commons of the northern counties had sworn 
never to submit to the rale of a bastard. Contrary to his expectations, the 
citizens were still silent: ho at lengtli required an answer, whether it were in 
favour of Uie protector or not; and a few persons, hired for the purpose, and 
stationed at the bottom of the hall, having thrown up their fonnets, and 
exclaimed “King Richard !” the duke gave flie assembly his thanks for their 
assent, and invited them to accompany him the next day to Baynard’s castle, 
which was at that time the residence of the duke of Gloucester. 


THE PETITION TO THE PBOTECrTOB 

In the morning Buckingham, with many lords and gentlemen, and Shaw, 
the lord mayor, with the principal citizens, proceeded to the palace and de- 
manded an audience.^ The protector affected to be surprised at their arrival ; 
expressed apprehensions for his safety; and when at last he showed himself 
at a window, appeared before them with strong marks of embarrassment and 
perturbation. Buckingham, with his permission, presented to him an address, 
which, having been afterwards embodied in an act of parliament, still exists 
for the information of posterity. It is styled the consideration, election, and 
petition of the lords spiritual and temporal, and commons of this realm of 
England; and after an exa^erated picture of the foimer prosperity of the 
kingdom, and of its misery under the late king, proceeds thus: 

“Also we consider how the pretonsed mairiage betwixt the above-named 
King Edward and Elizabeth Grey was made of great presumption, wi^out 
the knowing and assent of the lords of this land, and also by sorcery and 
witchcraft committed by the said Elizabeth and her mother Jacquetta, duchess 
of Bedford, as the common opinion of the people, and the public voice and 
fame is throughout all this land, and hereafter, and as the case shall require, 
shall be proved sufficiently in time and [dace convenient; and here also we 
consider how that the said pre+ensed marriage was made privily and secretly, 
without edition of banns, m a private chamber, a profane place, and not 
openly in the face of the chmch, after the law of God's church, but contrary 
thereunto, and the laudable custom of the church of England; and how also 
that at the time of the contract of the said pretensed maniage, and before 
and long after, the said King Edward was and stood rnaiTied and troth-plight 
to one Dame Eleanor Buttoler, daughter of the old earl of Shrewsbury, wiili 
whom the said King Edward had made a pre-contract of matrimony long tune 
before he made the said pretensod marriage with the said Elizabeth Grey, in 
manner and fonn aforesaid; which promises being trao, as in very truth they 

tion of many of his readers, he would preserve at least its substance Tlie prindpal part of his 
niirrativo is moreover corroborated by tho testimony of Fabyaa,* who was proDably present. 
To the objection that the protector lived in habits of friendship with his mother, and therefore 
would not allow her character to be aspersed, it may be replied that there is no satisfactory 
proof of that friendship, and that the man who could shed the blood of two nephews to procure 
the crown would not i^ae to allow the character of his mother to bo slandered for the same 
puxpoMo. 

^ A parliament had been summoned for this very day, and Buckingham would take advan- 
tage of tbo amval of the members to induce many of tiiem to accompany him. But there is 
no reason to believe that any parliament waa regularly held, though there exists a copy of a 
BPcsech with which tiie bishop of Lincoln, the chancellor, is supposed to have opened it. The 
chancdilor, unaware of the revolution which was about to take place, had prepared his speech, 
which, though never spoken, has accidentally been preserved. 
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be true, it appeareth and followeth evidently that the said King Edward, 
during his life, and the said Elizabeth, lived togetlier sinfully and damnably 
in adultery against the law of God and of his church. Also it appeareth 
evidently, and followeth, that all the issue and children of the said King Ed- 
ward bo bastards, and unable to inlierit or to claim anything by inheritance 
by the law and custom of England.” 

Next is recited the attainder of the duke of Clarence, by which his children 
were debarred from the succession ; and thence it is inferred that the protector 
IS the next heir to Richard, late duke of York. “And hereupon,” continues 
the petition, “we humbly desire, pray, and require your noble grace, that 
according to this election of us, the three estates of your land, as by your true 
inheritance, you will accept and take upon you the said crown and royal 
dignity, with all things thereunto annexed and appertaining, as to you of right 
belonghig, as well by inheritance as by la\vful election.”^ 

Tire protector was careful not to dispute the tnith of these aasertions. 
But ho replied with modesty that he was not ambitious; that royalty had no 
charms for him; that he was much attached to the children of" his brother, 
and would preserve the crown to grace the brows of his nephew. “Sir,” re- 
turned the fluke of Buckingham, “ the free people of England will never crouch 
to the rule of a bastard, and if the lawful heir refuse the sceptre, we know where 
to find one who will cheerfully accept it.” At these words Richard afifected to 
pause; and after a short silence replied that it was his duty to obey the voice 
of his people; that since ho was the true heir and had been chosen by the 
three estates, he assented to their petition, and would from that day take upon 
Mmsclf the royal estate, pre-eminence, and the kingdom of the two noble realms 
of England and France; the one from that day forward by him and his heirs 
to rule, the other by God's grace and their good help to get again and subdue. 

Thus ended this hypocritical farce. The next day Richard proceeded to 
Westminster in state and took possession of his pretended iuhoribuxee, by 
placing himself on the marble seat in the great hml, with the lord Howard, 
afterwards duke of Norfolk, on his right hand, and the duke of Suffolk on his 
left. To those present he stated that he had chosen to commence his reigii in 
that place because the administration of justice was the first duty of a king ; 
and ordered proclamation to be made that he forgave all offences which harl 
been committed against him before that hour. From Westminster he wont 
to St. Paul’s, where ho was received by the clergy in procession, and wel- 
comed with the acclamations of the people. From that day, the 26th of 
June, 1483, he dated the commencement of his reign.® 


THE ACCESSION OF RICHARD IH 

As far as we can discover, however, the accession of the duke of Gloucester 
to the crown was not an misanctioned usurpation, resting only upon tlie res- 
olute will of one man, surrounded by a few unscrupulous partisans, and hav- 
ing the command of a strong military force. Hastings, Rivera, Vaughan, Grey, 

* But was there ever auy such poreon as Dame Eleanor Buttoler, daughter of tho old earl 
of Bhreiwshary? Wo know so UtUo about her that her existence has been called in question. 
There is, however, in the possession of liOid Shrewsbury an illaminatcd pedigree by Qlovor 
in ISSO, in wluoh she is named as tho firet-bom of the second marriOKo of tho ust can (with a 
dauf^tcr of Beauchamp, eail of Warwick), and as wife of Sir Thomas Butler, T.ord Budeley. 
If this be correct, tbere must have been tiie disparity of at least Hftocn yearn, probably of more, 
between her age and that of Edward. 
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Hawse had been swept away by sudden t 3 n'anny. The heir of the last king, 
to whom the nobles of the land had t\nce sworn fealty, was, with Iris brother, 
in mysterious confinement; which, according to the natural destiny of deposed 
princes, would probably end in secret muider. And yet, in less than a fort- 
night after Richard had seated himself on the marble bench of Westminster 
Hall, thirty-five of the peera of England and seventy of her knights — ^names 
amongst the highest in the land — did homage at his coronation. There is 
nothing to indicate that the usurper had an insecure seat — that the violence 
which these great men had witnessed, or thoroughly known, was far out of 
the ordinary course of events Theirs had been a long training in the outrage 
and dissimulation of a disputed succession; and if their morm sense was not 
so completely blunted as that of the chief perpetrator of the revolution of 
1483, their prostration before the despot of the hour was so absolute as to 
throw a colour of legality over all his proceedings. 

Nor is it to be affirmed that no principle of public policy was mingled with 
their ready submission to his will. They had a naturm dread of the insecurity 
of minorities and protectors, and of struggles for power amongst unpiineipled 
favourites. They were familiar with depositions and “sad stories of the 
death of kings.” These were the invariable accompaniments of the inordinate 
power of a turbulent aristocracy; and when Buckingham, Norfolk, Suffolk, 
and Northumberland — the highest of the nobles — ^were ranged on the side of 
Richard, the herd of lesser lords of the soil did not trouble their consciences 
with thoughts of the probable fate of the children of their late master. One 
had leapt into the throne whom they knew for a man of comage and sagacity, 
as ready to defend his own intereste as to uphold those who soiwed him and 
depress those who were open enemies or cold friends. During the next hidf 
century of our history we shall see how much more completely even l^ian in 
the case of Richard the directing minds of the country were subjected to the 
absolute •will of tlio monarch; and, therefore, how imperfect is the evidence 
furnished by proclamations of council, and statutes of parliament, and verdicts 
of peers, of a regard for the public welfare overriding the baser influences of 
selfishness and cowardice, to sanctify, as some would believe, the capiiee, in- 
justice, and cruelly of regal pride and passion. 

The character of Richard was an extraonlinary mixture of hateful and 
amiable q^uaJitics, of either of which we must not attempt altogether to judge 
by the opinions of our own times. Those who had served him lie loaded wiQi 
benefits. Foremost amongst these was the duke of Buckingham, to whom 
by letters patent, dated a week after the coronation, ho assigned the estates 
which Buckingham deiived in right of his descent from Humphrey do Bohun, 
earl of Hereford, which had been withheld from him by Edward IV. Nor 
had Richard any petty feelings of revenge towards the representatives of those 
whom his policy had cast down. About the same time ho released the estates 
of Hosting from forfeiture, in favour of his ■widow and her children. He 
secured her jointure to the widow of Rivers, and bestowed a pension on Lady 
Oxford, whose husband was in piison. Ho moved about amongst the people 
as though he had no sense of having committed wrongs which would make 
him obnoxious, going a progress to Reading, Oxford, Gloucester, Tewk^ 
bury, Worcester, Warwick, Coventry, Leicester^ Nottingham, York. At 
the great city of the north, York, Richard and his g^uecn [Anno, daughter of 
the ^King-maker,” Warwick] were again crowned m the minster. During 
the progress he administered justice against ofliendera and “heard the com- 
plaints of poor folks.” All seemed to promise a reign of peace and security, 
however teoubled its beginnings. 
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BTTCKINOHAll’S BEVOIiTJ THE MURDER OP THE PRINCES 


Whilst Richard was thus spending his time in apparent security at York, 
he was apprised of the tempest which had been gathering behind him. The 


had been gathering behind him. 


terror of his presence had before silenced the suspicions of the public; but 
he was no sooner gone than men freely communicated their thoughts to each 
other, commiserated the lot of the young Edward and his brother in the Tower, 
and openly condemned the usurpation of the crown by their unnatural uncle. 
Different plans were su^ested. Some proposed to liberate the two princes 
from tlieir confinement; others preferred the less dangerous measui-e of con- 
veying one or more of their sisters teyond sea, that, whatever might be the 
subsequent policy of Richai’d, the [xistoiity of his brother might survive to 
claim, perhaps to recover, the crown. But the king, though it was unknown, 
had already guarded against tlio first 
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of those projects by flic murder of • 

his nephews; and to prevent the 

second, he had ordered John Nesfield 

to surround tlio sanctuary of West- 

minster with a body of armed men, 

and to i-efuse ingress or egress to any r ’ ' W 

person without a sjX'ciaJ license. : 

Meanwhile tlie friends of the prin- ^ ''' 

ces steadily pm-sued their object. In ' 

Kent, Ess<5.x, and Sussex m Berk- 

shire, Hants, Wilts, and Devonshire, -v. 

meetings were privately held; a reso- ^ 

lution was taken to appeal to anus, 

and tlio hoiKis of the confederates V^W tv 

were raised by the unexixtctcd acecs- ^ V 
Sion of a most powerful ally. What // % 

m the course of a few weeks, could ' ^ 

liave chaugeti Uio <luke of Bucking- 

liam from a zealous friend into a * f 

determined enemy to tlie new king 

it is in vain to conjecture. If his Riohabb III 

services to Richai'd had been groat, 

they had licon amply rewarded. He nad been made constable of England, jus- 
ticiary of Wales, governor of the royal castles in that principality, and steward 
of the king’s manors in Hereford and Shropsliire; and in atldition had obtained 
tlie opulent inheritance of Humphrey dfe Bohun, which the late monarch 
hail unjustly annexed to his own demesnes. Perhaps Ins knowledge of the 
enwii and auspicious character of the usinpor harl taught him to fear that he 
himself^ to whom the Lancastrians looked up for protection, might be the 
next victim; porhajis, as has been saidj his opmions were changed by the 
artful Mid eloquent observations of his prisoner Morton. However that 
may be, Buckingham, whose wife was the sister of Elizabeth, engaged to 
restore tlie crown to the young prince, whom he had contributed to detluone: 
and his resolution to nut liimseif at the head of the paity was communicated 
in circular letters to the principal of the confederat(». At that very moment, 
when their hearts boat with the confidence of success, fheir hopes were sud- 
denly dashed to the ^uncl by the mournful intelligence tliat the two princes 
for whom they intcwled to fight wore no longer alive. 


Riohabs iit 
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On what day or in what manner they perished was kept a profound secret; 
the followmg is the most consistent and probable account, collected from 
the confession made by the murderers in the next reign. Soon after his 
departure from London Richard liad tampered in vain with Brackenbmy, 
the governor of the Tower. From Waiwick he despatched Sir James Tyrrel, 
his master of the horse, with orders that he should receive the keys and the 
command of the fortress during twenty-four hours. In the night Tyrrel, 
accompanied by Foi'est, a known assassm, and Dighton, one of his grooms, 
ascended the staircase leading to the chamber in which the two princes lay 
asleep. While Tyrrel watched without. Forest and Dighton entered the room, 
smothered their victims with the bed-clothes, called in their employer to view 
the dead bodies, and by his orders buried them at the foot of the staircase. 
In the morning Tyrrel restored the keys to Brackenbury, and rejoined the 
kmg before his coronation at York. Aware of tlie execration to which the 
knowledge of this black deed must expose him, Richard was anxious that it 
should not transpire; but when he understood that men had taken up arms 
to liberate the two princes, he suffered the intelligence of their death to he pub- 
lished, that he might disconcert the plans and awaken the fears of his enemies. 

The intelligence was received witli horror both by the friends and the foes 
of the usurjier; but, if it changed the object, it did not dissolve the imion of 
the conspirators. They could not retrace their steps with security; and since 
the princes for whom they had intended to fight were no longer alive, it 
became necessary to set up a new competitor in opposition to Richard. Tire 
bishop of Ely proposed tliat the crown should be offered to Henry, the young 
earl of Richmond, the representative, in right of his mother, of the house of 
Lancaster,! but on the condition that he should many the pruicess Elizabeth, 
to whom the claim of the house of York had now devolved — a marriage which, 
the prelate observed, would unite the partisans of the two families in one 
common cause, enable them to triumph over the murderer, and put an end 
to those dissensions which had so long convulsed and depopulated the nation. 
The suggestion was approved by the queen-dowager, the duke of Buckingham, 
the marquis of Dorset, and most of their frienci: the countess of Richmond 
consented in the name of her son ; and a messenger was despatched to Brittany 
to inform the earl of the agreement, to hasten his return to England, and to 
announce the ISth of October as the day fixed for tlie general rising in his 
favour. 


‘ If Margaret, countoss of Richmond, was tho great-granddaughter of John of Gaunt, so 
was Margaret, countess of Stafford, tho mothor of Buckingliatu; but as tlio fatlier of the former 
was an elder brother, she was deemed tlie head of the house of Lancaster, and hod married 
Edmund, earl of Riciunond, the son of Queen Catherine by Owen Tudor — ^Buckingham was 
descended also from Tlromos, duke of Gloucester, sixth son o'f Edward III. These particulars 
will be plain from the following table; 


EDWARD ra 


John of Gaunt, duke = Cathoxino Swynford, 
of LanoQHt^. | 

John, earl of Somerset. 


Ontherine, widow 
of Homy V 


Owen 

Tudor. 


John! duke 
ot Someraet 


.L 


Edmuml, earl 
of Richmond. 


Edmund, duke 
of Somerset. 


Thomas, duke 
of Gloueestor 

Anne ~ Edmund, 
onrl of 
Stafford. 


Humphnw, 
duke of Buckiufl^am 


Margaret 
Henry, earl of Kichinond. 


Henry, duke 
of Somoreot 


Edmund, duko 
of Somerset 


Margaret s 


ijumnhi 

ofSti 


trey, carl 
lafford. 


Henry, duke of Buckingham. 
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THE SUPTHESSION OP THE EEl'OLT 

The new plan of the confederates escaped the vigilance of the king, who, 
ignorant f)f his danger, proceeded from York into Lincolnslme , but in a 
fortnight the answer of fleury was received, and was no sooner coniinunicate<l 
to liis friends than it reached the ears of Richard. To prepare for the contest, 
he summoned all Ins adherents to meet him with their retainers at Leicester, 
proclaimed Buckingham a traitor, and sent for the great seal from London. 
On the appointed day the rising took place The marquis of Dorset pro- 
claimed llemy at Exeter, the bishop of Salisbuiy declared for him in WUt- 
sliiiv; the gentlemen in Kent met for 
the same purjiose at Maidstone, those 
of Berkshire at Newbury; and the duke 
of Buckingham unfurled his standard at 
Brecon. 

h’lve days later Richard joined liLs 
army at Ijeieesler, whore he issuoil a 
most singular proclamation. Jfe begins 
by boasting of his zeal for morality and 
the adniiiiistvatioii of justice; then calls 
his enemies “traitois, {wJulterers, and 
bawds”; asw'i’ts tlial their object is ni^t 
only the (ktstruction of the throne, but 
“ the ]('tting of virtue*, and the damnahlo 
mahitenaneo of vice”; grants a free 
pardon to all yeomen and commoners 
who have Ix'cui d(‘lud(«l by the false 
pr(!teiision.s of therelx'ls; thn*atena with 
the jmnishment of treason ail who shall 
hereafinr lend them assistmico; and 
promises rewards for the apprehension 
of Buekiugham and his associat(*s. But 
llicliard'sgood fortune served him Ixittor 
than his troops or his proclamations. 

Ilml IJeiirj^ landed, or luwl the duke been 
aide to join the other insurgents, the 
reign of the usurper would probably 
have been terminated. But though Henry had sailed from St. Malo with a 
fleet of forty sail, the weather was so temixistuous that but few could follow 
him acr<)s.s the (Jliiumol; and when ho rcawicd Uie coast of Devon the insuffi- 
ciency of his force forbade him to disembark. 

Buckingham was still more unfortunate. From Brecon he hod marched 
through the for(>st of D<*an to the Severn; but the bridges wore broken down, 
and the river was so swollen that the fords had become impassable. Ho tuincd 
back to Weobley, the scat of Uie lord Ferrers; hut the Welshmen who had 
followed him disbanded, and the news of their desertion induced the other 
bodi(«? of insurg(in<H to provide for their own safety. Thus the king triumphed 
witliout drawing the sword. Weobley was narrowly watched on the one side 
by Sir IIum])hroy Stafford, on the other by the dan of tho Vaugbana who 
for their reward hod receivod a promise of tho plunder of Brecon. Morton 
effoete<l his escape in disguists to the isle of Ely, and thence paased to the coast 
of lilanders; the duke in a similar dross readied the hut of Banaster, one of 
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his servants in Shropshire, where he was betrayed by the perfidy of his host. 
If he hoped for pardon on the merit of his former services, he had mistaken 
the character of Richard. That prince had already reached Salisbmy with 
his army ; he refused to see the prisoner, and ordered his head to be immediately 
struck off in the market-place. From Salisbury he marched into Devonshire. 
The insurgents dispersed; the marquis of Dorset, and Courtenay, bishop of 
Exeter, crossed the Channel to the coast of Brittany; and others found an 
asylum in the fidelity of their neighbours and the respect which was still paid 
to the sanctuaries. Of the prisoners, St. Leger, a knight, had manied the 
duchess of Exeter, the sister of Richard. But it was in vain that the plea 
of affinity was urged in his favour, and a large simi of money offered for his 
ransom. By the mng’s order he suffered with others at Exeter.^ 


LEGISLATION OF BICHARD’S REIGN 

In this abortive revolt against the power of Richard we see nothmg like 
a popular movement on one side or the other. The faithful adherents of the 
king, such as the duke of Norfolk, gathered their “tall fellows in harness,” 
and stood by the man whom they had placed on the throne. Buckingham 
impressed his Welshmen, and a few lords and knights prepared their tenants 
for the field. But there was no signal demonstration in London or the great 
cities. The peaceful and industrious people of town and country were utterly 
weaiy of these feudal struggles, and had simk into the worst state of public 
feding — tliat of indifference. Richard and his advisers appear to have 
parti^y comprehended the spirit of then* time, and to have endeavoured 
to discharge their duty to the people by wise legifdation and impartial Justice. 
Baeon« sa}^ of this king that ne was “jealous of the honour of the English 
nation, and likewise a good law-maker, for the case and solace of the common 
people.” At the same time Bacon objects that “the politic and wholesome 
laws which were enacted in his time” were only “to woo and win the hearts 
of the people, as being conscious to himself that the true obligations of sov- 
ereignty in him failed and were wanting ” Bacon lived at a period when 
“file ease and solace of the common people,” to be promoted by wholesome 
laws, were scarcely thoug^it to be amongst “tho tnic obligations of sover- 
eignty.” The maligned Richard, in the statutes of his one parliament, showed 
that he was in advance of his ^e. 

The triumph of the king, in the failure of the plans of Buckingham and 
Richmond, would naturally tend to place his government upon a more secure 
basis. He found a parliament ready enough to confirm his title, by passing 
an act for the settlement of the crown upon him and his issue, in which the 
illemtimacy of the children of Edward IV was aflBbmicd, and his widow was 
styled “sometime wife to Sir John Grey, knight, late naming herself and 
many years heretofore queen of England.” But tiiis paiiiament, which was 
held at Westminster on the 23d of January, 1484, did something beyond 
this confirmation of Richard’s claims, and the attainder of those whohad heen 
concerned in the recent revolt. In the address which the protector delivered 
to the meetingwhich invited him to assume the crown, he used these remark- 
able words; “For certainly we be determined rathei* to aventme and commit 
us to the peril of our life and jeopardy of death, than to live in such thraldom 
and bondage as we have lived long time heretofore, oppressed and injured 
by extortions and new impositions against the laws of God and man, and the 
liberty, old policy, and laws of this realm, wherein every Englishman is 
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uihentecl.” Tliis was not a mere boast of the hour. Edward W had been 
accustomed to plunder his subjects under the name of “benevolences” ; which 
practice the duke of Buckingham defined to be “ that every man should pajr, 
not what he of his own good will list, but what the king ox his own good will 
list to take.” The statute of Richard “ to free the subject from benevolences ” 
donouncc's these “new and unlawful inventions” as the cause of “great penury 
and WTC'tchccluess,” and ordains that no such exactions diall in future be 
made, but that they be “ annulled foi-evcr.” 

Tlie Act for Bailing of Persons suspected of Felony provides that on arrests 
for nu're suspicion of ft'lony, every justice of the peace shall have power to 
bail : and that the goods of persons apprehended for felony shall not be seized 
before conviction. An Act for Retumiiig of sufficient Jurors ahns at the 
proper administration of justice, bj' requiring that no jurymen be summoned 
l)ut such as are of good name aiul fame, and have twenty shillings a year 
in freehold land, or twenty-six shillings and eightpenco in coiiyhold. An 
Act against pri\"y and unknown Feofments socui’os the transfer of property 
to the buyijr against the claii ns of the heirs of the seller. An Act for Pi-ochunar 
tion upon Fines levied is repeated in almost the exact words by a statute of 
Henry Vll. “It is surely strange,” says Hallam,/ “that those who have 
c-xtolfed tills Siigueious monarch (Henry VII) for breaking the fetters of landed 
proiiorty (though many of them were lawyers) sliould never have observed 
that whatever credit might be due for the innovation sliould redound to the 
honour of the unfortunahi usurjicr.” It is uiuiocessary here to enter upon a 
technical <!.xplanation of the provisions of this act. By a decision of the courts 
of law ill the time of Kdwsu-d IV, tlie practice of barring estates tail — ^that is, 
of ijermitting thoir alionation iii despite of entail — ^by what is ciUlod a comnion 
tt'covcry, was established. Tlie statute of Richard, by enacting that a fine 
levied in the courts, with duo proclamation, should, after five years, be a bar 
to all claims, gave security to possession, and thus facilitated tlie transfer 
of lands, find in so doing broke down one of the cliief foundations of the feudal 


Lord Campbell,? Uxikhig at these acts of Richard III — ^fifteen altogether — 
says of this, his only parliament: “Wc have no difficulty in pronouncing it 
the mast meritorious national council for protecting the liboriy of the subject, 
and putting down abus(‘.s in tlie administration of justice, which had sat since 
tli(‘ time of Edward 1.” But in opening the volumes of laws, as printed by 
authority “from original records and authentic manuscripts,” we are struck 
with a change u^xm the face of tliese statutes of Richard III, which indicates 
as true a regard for the liberty of the subject as the laws themselves. For 
the first time the laws to be obeyed by the Er^lish people are enacted in 
the Englidi tongue. But, beyond this, they are the first laws of the land 
which wore over printed. In the legislation of this short and troubled re^n, 
and in the mode of promulgating a knowledge of the laws, Ihero is the evidence 
of some master mind breaking down ihe trommels of routine and prescription. 

Tlie commercial acts arc not marked by any advance beyond the principle 
of protection, except in one striking instance, in which an exception is made 
to the old system of fettering the dealings and restricting the liberty of alien 
traders. There was one commodity which was to come mto tlie land as freely 
as the light from heaven; there was one class of foreign mcrdiants whose 
calling was to be encour^d, for in their hands were the great instruments 
of all national progress. Lot us give this memorable enactment in its original 
Engli^: “Provided alwoy that this acte, or any p^ Iherof, or any other 
act© t n s dft or to bo made in this present parliament, in no wise extende or be 
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prejudicial! any lette hui-te or impediment to any artificer or merchaunt 
straungier of what nacion or controy he be or shalbe of, for bryngyng into 
this realme, or sellyng by retail! or otherwise, of any maner bokes wrytten 
or imprynted, or for the inhabitynge within the said realme for the same 
intent, or to any writer, lympner, bynder, or imprynter, of suche bokes, as he 
hath or shall have to sell by wey of merehaundise, or for their abode in the 
same reahne for the exercisyng of the said occupacions; this acte or any parte 
therof notwithstandyng.” There could be no greater homage to the memoiy 
of Gutenberg, the inventor of printing, than this law, enacted fifteen years 
after his death^ which said to his fellow craftsmen of every nation that no 
English restrictions upon aliens should touch them. The power, now for the 
first time exercised, of securing a better obedience to the laws by a wider 
publicity, demanded such a tribute to the merchants and artificers of knowl- 
edge. Richard and his counsellors stood upon the thre^old of a new state 
of society; and this encouragement of transcribers, printers, and sellers of 
books showed that they understood what was one of the characteristics of 
their time. But the spirit of the feudal ages was still a living jiresence. As 
the commercial classes were pressing forward to the honours which wealth 
commanded, and the gates of knowledge were opened wider, the claims of blood 
came to be regarded even more than when the only social distmetion was that 
of lord and vassal. The knight-riders, poursuivants, heralds of kings were 
more than ever required to be the arbiters of rank and the tracers of genealo- 
^os. Richard III raised the heralds into an incorporation, and bestowed 
upon them the royal house of Cold Harbour. They became the worthy 
depositaries of the nation’s family antiquities. 


RICHARD AND PRINCESS EMZABBTH 

One of the measures of Richard’s parliament was to annul all letters- 
patent granting estates to “Elizabeth, late wife of Sir John Grey.” The 
relict of Edward IV still remained with her daughters in sanctuary. But on 
the 1st of March, 1484, the king, in the presence of lords spiritual and temporal, 
and the mayor and aldermen of London, made oatli verho reqio upon the 
holy evangelists that if Elizabeth, Cecily, Anne, Catherine, and Bridget, the 
daughters of Dame Elizabeth Grey, would come out of the sanctuary, and 
be guided, ruled, and demeaned after him, he would see that they ^ould be 
in surety of theii- lives and suffer no hurt or imprisonment, but that they 
should have everything necessary as his kinswomen; and that he would endow 
such as were marriageable with lands to the yearly value of 200 markR and 
provide them ®ntlemen-bom as husbands; and that their mother should 
receive of him 700 marks annually for her support. This family accordin^y 
came out of their place of refuge, and submitted themselves to the guidance 
of Richard. 

In the next month ho, who was suspected of having destroyed his brother’s 
sons, himself sustained the heaviest of human afmetions. His own son, 
Edward, the only child of his marriage with the daughter of Warwick, died 
at Middleham castle. The xmhappy parents were driven almost mad by 
the intelligence. But the king had too many enemies to watch to sit down 
in hopeless CTof. He declared his nephew, John de la Pole, earl of Lincoln, 
his heir, and applied himself to counteract the schemes of Richmond, by 
negotiating with the duke of Brittany to deliver him up. But Richmond was 
in many respects his intellectual equal ; and he had secret friends in the English 
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court, as useful as the spies whom Richard employed to watch the motions of 
his nvah Ho suddenly fled from Vauues with a few servants, and succeeded 
in entering France, where he claimed the protection of Charles VIII. The 
earl of Oxford, one of the most constant of the Lancastrians, escaped from 
his prison at Ilam and joined Rielnnond, to whom other adherents gradually 
flocked. 

The king spent the year in active preparation for the possible invasion. He 
kept his Cristinas at Westminster witli great splendour ; and it was remarked 
that his niece Elizabeth was dressed in rolies of the same fashion and colour 
as those of his queen. Scandal upon this hint took up its courtly vocation, 
and the rumour wont that, as the queen was in ill health, he contemplated 
marriage with his niece. On the I6th of March, 1485, the queen died. Here 
was a new occasion for fastening one moie horrible suspicion upon the evil 
reputation of Richard; and therefore Polydore Vergil^ makes a doubt 
“whether she were despatched by sorrowfulness or poison.” ^ A eulogist of 
Richard, Sir George Huek,J aflimis that he had s<*en a letter wiitten to the 
duke of Norfolk by Elizabeth of York, in which sIk! culled the king “her Joy 
and maker in this world, and said tliat she was his in heart and thought; 
withal insinuating that the better p.art of February was past, and that she 
fcai’cd the quiKin would never die.” Although such a marriage was not 
beyond tlic bounds of papal dispensation, Richard hilt that tlie rumour was 
injurious to him. Within a month affx'r the death of the queen, on the 11th of 
April, before the mayor and citizen.'* of London he solemnly disavowed tlus 
intention which had boon iniputol to hun. It has b(“cn justly observed by 
Sir N. H. Nicolas^‘ that his title to the crown would not have been strengthened 
by marrying a woman whom the law had declared illegitimate; and as justly 
inferred that “the whole tale was invented with the view of blacbaiing 
Richard’s character, to gratify the monarch in who.se reign all the coiitem- 
j)ora.ry writers who relate it flourisheil.” But they told the story, as against 
Ricbaixl, without the slightest hint tliat the lady who Ixscanwi tlic wife of 
Henry VII was oniunourcd of tlio man who was held to be tin* destroyer of 
her brothers; but on the contrary they said that she abhorred his proposals. 
After the (loath of Richard’s queen, Elizabeth was removed to Sheriff Hutton 
castle, whei'c her cousin, the earl of Waiwick, tlie son of the duke of Claxonce, 
was kept in a sort of honourable captivity. Historians, who caji scarcely 
avoid (hvolliiig too much upon the intrigues of courts, are indignant with 
the widow of Xklwai’d IV that at this time she was in friendly relations wit,h 
Richard, and inducorl her son, tlie marciuis of Dorset, to attempt to retuni 
to England, He was dctainal by tlie king of France, who gave assistance 
to the project of Richmond; and the preparations for invasion went forward. 

Richard appears to have somewhat too much despised his adversary. He 
was in London from the boginninjj of the year till tlie middle of May. Tlioro 
had been no parliament to grant mm a subsidy, and ho, by a solemn leipslative 
act, had declared against ‘nxinovoleiices.” Ho was too straitencid for money 
to make large warlike preparations. Fabyan,** who personally know what- 
over actions of the king bore upon the pockets of the citizens, says of this 
period that “King Richard spared not to spend the gi’cat treasure which. 
Wore, King Edward TV liad gathered, in giving of great and large gifts” ; and 
that “ he borrowed many notable sums of money of rich men of tliis realm, luid 

[* Linpcardo says; ''Froin tho issrprossions in letter there is reaflon to fear tlmt 

tiiiia suspicion waa too true. Tt is evident iliehard had nut only promiiwl to marry her, hut had 
told her that the queen would dio in Fobniary, Hence she observes that tho better part of 
February is past, and the queen still alive. ’’1 
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specially of the citizens of London, whereof the least sum was forty pounds. 
For surety whereof he delivered to them good and suflficient pledges.” This 
is explicit enough; and yet we constantly find it stated that Richard lost 
his small share of the affections of the citizens by adopting the system of 
benevolences [which he had expressly revoked], though not in namo.^ lie 
who gives “good and .sufficient pledges” for a loan can scarcely be said to 
pursue the same system of extortion as he who compels a gift without an 
intention of repayment. 


HENRY OR RTCHMONI) 

The carl of Richmond liad been ac<[a'iinted with misfortune from his first 
years. Comiues^ says, “He told mo, not long before his departure* from this 
kingdom, that from the time he was. five years old he had always been a fugi- 
tive or a prisoner.” According to outward appt'arances and onlinaiy calcu- 
latioas, his enterprise for the English erown was not likcily to improve his 
lot. The same observer regarded Richmond as without money, without 
power, without reputation, and without right, an<l he (lo.se, rilx\s the three 
thousand Normans that wci-o furnished to the earl by the kmg of France as 
“ the loo.sest and most profligate pomons in all that countiy.” 

But Richmond liad bettor support than his outward power of three, thou- 
sand vagabond Normans. There was a .s3wtematio organisation of l.he Lancas- 
trian party in England, which Richard, with all his pi'iiotration and caution, 
and with liis reputation for striking hard when lie did strike, voiy insuffi- 
ciently guai'ded against. Ho had no great military force at his eoiuniiind. 
Fourteen years had pa&scd since the battle of T(‘wko.sbuiy, when the pi'ople 
of the south had rallied round the baimer of the White Rose. The W(dsh had 
followed Buckinglram, and were now ready to follow Richmond, who e.aine 
with a genealogy from Oadwallon and King Artluir up to the Trojtui Brutus. 
Stanley, who rould command many followers in Cheshire and Lancashire, 
and Northumberland, the great lord of the Ixmler couutry, w(*ro nominally 
for the king, and employed their authority us his accredited officers. Hio 
day of battle sliowcd how dexterously they had Ik'C'U won over to betray 
him. The confidence of Richard in tho fidelity of these nobles seems a judicial 
blindneas, very diff(!rent from the suppost'd temper of the man who, according 
to Polydoro V^ergil,* “while he wa.? tliinlcing of any mutter, did emitimially 
bite his nether lip, as though that cruel nature of his did so rage against itself 
in that little earcaso.” He indeed took some .security in dotaining tlie son 
of Lord Stanley at his court while the father went amongst his teuantiy ; but, 
beyond this, ho seems to have had no suspicion of treachery. ‘t 

At length the king was infonned by his emlsaaries that tho earl of Richmond, 
with Uie permission of Charles, had raised an army of three thousand ad- 
venturers, most of them Normans, and that a fleet was lying in the mouth 
of the Seine to trans^rt them to En^and. He affected to rcicoivo the intel- 
ligence with joy, ana immediately, to prepare the public for the event, pub- 
lished a long and artful proclamation, which stated that “the king’s relx'ls 
and traitors, disabled ana attainted by authority of the high court of par- 
liament, of whom many wem known for open murderers, adulterers, and 

PLingarde holds this opinion. H0Bay8thatRiohtttd’sno(iessiIioscompollodhim“to<Klopt 
tho whidi he refused in the name, ” and that by extorting money from wealthy citisens he 

lost what small share he stall retained in their affection. According to tlie author of tlie con- 
tinuation of the Mstoiy of Croylond Abbey 0i8t. Onjfl. coiUin,"i) these forced loans wore 
called by the people " malevolences.'’] 
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oxtortionerH, harl forsaken their natural country and put themselves at first 
under the* olDedience of the duke of Brittany, to whom they had made promises 
so uimatural and abominable tliat they had been refused by that prince; 
that they had next betaken themselves to the king’s ancient enemj”, Charles, 
calling himself king of France, and chosen for their captain one Henry Tudor, 
descended of bastard blood both by the father’s and the mother’s side, and who 
thoi'eforo could never have any claim to the crown of England but by con- 
quest; that the said Henry Tudor, in order that he might achieve his false 
intent by the aid of the king’s ancient enemy of Prance, had covenanted 
with him to give up in perpetuity all the right which the king of England had 
to the crown of France, to Normandy, Anjou, Maine, Guienne, Calais, and 
the marches, and to dissever the arms of France from the arms of England 
forever; that, in more proof of his said purpose of conquest, the said Heniw 
Tudor had given away archbishoprics, bishopries, and other dignities spiritual, 
and the duchies, earldoms, baronies, and other inheritances of knights, esquires, 
and gentlemen, within the realm; that he intended to change and subvert 
the laws of the same, and to do the most cruel murders, slaughters, robberies, 
and disherisons, that were ever seen in any Christian realm : wherefore, the 
kmg willed that all his subjects, like good and true Englisluncn, should endower 
themselves with all their power for the defence of them, their wives, children, 
goods, and hereditaments, and as he, like a diligent and courageous prince, 
would put his most royal person to all labour and pain necessary in that 
behalf, to the comfort and surety of his faithful subjects, so he conunanded 
all his said subjects to bo ready in their most defensible arra 3 r to do his highness 
service of war, when they by open proclamation or otherwise should be com- 
manded so to do, for the resistance of die king’s said rebels, traitors, and 
enemies.” 


THE B.VTTLB OP BOSWOETH PlELl) (1485 A.I>.) 

Having issued instructions to his friends in the maritime countieSj and 
established posts of caviUry on the high roads for the more speedy transmission 
of intelligonce, Richard sent for the great seal, and fixed his headquarters 
at Nottingham. There he was nearer to his partisans in the north, on whose 
fidelity he cluofly relied; and thence, as from the centio, he could watch tho 
extremities of the kingdom. On die 1st of August his competitor sailed from 
Harfleur; on tho 7th ne landed at Milford Haven, and directed his march 
through the northern districts of Wales, a tract of country in the interests of 
the Stanleys. He met with little to oppose or to encourage him ; if the Welsh 
chieftains did not iimxsde his process, few joined his standard; and when 
he took possession of Shrowsbuiy his anny did not exceed four thousand men. 
A week ela^d before Richard hoard of his landing; but orders were instantly 
(k'spalcheclfor all his subjects to meet him at Leicester, with tho most alarming 
menaces against the defaulters. Tlie duke of Norfolk obeyed with the men 
of the eastern coimties, the earl of Northumberland with the northern levies, 
the lord Lovot from Hampshire and Brackenbury from London ; but the man 
whom he most feared, the lord Stanley, replied ibai he was confined to Ins bed 
by the sweating sickness. 

At Leicester the king found himself at the head of a numerous and well- 
appointe<l army, yrhich, nad it been attached to its leader, might have tram- 
pled under foot the contemptible force that foflowed the banner of his com- 
petitor. But Henry, assured by tho promises of his secret adherents, con- 
tinued to press forward, as if ho were determined to nish into the very jaws 
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of destruction. He cfossed the Severn at Shrewsbury; at Newport he was 
joined by the tenantry of the Talbots, at Stafford ho had a private conference 
with Sir william Stanley. consented, in order to save, jf it were possible, 
Sriife of Lord Strange [Lord Stanley's son and a prisoner in Ricliard’s 
hands] tliat the Stanleys should continue to wear the appearance of hostility, 
and constantly retire before him as he advanced. 

On the 21st of August Richard rode from Leicester with the crown on his 
head and encamped about two miles from the town of Bosworth. The same 
night Henry proceeded L’oni Tamworth to Athoiwtone, where he joined the 
Staceys, and was encouraged by the repeated arrivals of desoi-ters from the 
enemy. ’ In the morning both aiToles (that of Richard was double in number) 
advanced to Redmore, and the vanguards, commanded by the duke of Nor- 
folk and tee earl of Oxford, engaged. Richard was dismayed to see the 
Stanleys opposed to hiin> the carl of Northumberland remaining inactive 

at his post, and his men wavering 
and on the point of flying or going 
over to hi.s competitor. Chancing to 
espy Henry, he dclorniined to win 
the day or perish in the attempt. 
Spiirring his horse and exeJaiinhig, 
“Treason, treason, treiusoni” ho slew 
with his ovTi hand Sir William 
Brandon, the bfflirer of tlio hostile 
stanflaril, stnick to the gromid Sir 
John Chcimy, and made a <lespcrato 
blow at liis rival, when he was 
overpowered by numbers, thrown 
from liis horse, and immcdLately 
slain. 

Lord Stanley, taking up the 
crown, placed it on the head of 
Homy, and the conqu(‘ror was in- 
stantly greeted with the shouts of 
EiciiAnn’s HTivD«v.vnTBRs “Long live Kioj^ Henry!" In the 

(Bcfoio the Hattip of uoHworth) battle and pursuit the (luko of Nor- 

folk, the lord Ferrers, some knights, 
and about three thoussiud others wore killed. The victors lost but few: 
and, to add to their joy, Lord Strange, whom Richard had onlerod to lx> 
bohoafled at the ^imiing ^'he battlo, eseaiwd in the confusion and rt'joinod 
his father, The liody of the late king was stripped, laid across a horn* liehind 
a pursuivantratrarms, and conducted to Leicester, where, after it had been 
exposed for two days, it was buricHl with little corcuiony in the church of the 
Grw Friars. Homy entered the town with the same royal state with which 
Richard had marched out on the precKsding day. He was cjvreful, however, 
not to stain hR triumph with blood. Of all his prisoners three only suffonia 
death.® 

*1116 battlo of the 22d of August was fought with so few men on eithoi* 
side that it would appear maivenous that it sliould have decided the fate frf 
a kingdom, if wo did not bear in mind tliat it was not fought by one section 
of an aroused population against another section simUarly excited; but that 
the himself, with a few faithful friends, was fighting with scarcely more 
power tfiMw Hiat of a fourlal partisan, and that when he, the first crowned 
sovereign anoe Harold that died in tattle upon English ground, was struck 
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dowiij the contest was at an end. The feudal chain which bound the lord to 
the king and the vassal to the lord had been impaired m man;y of its links. 
The sentiment of loyalty to the sovereign, founded upon the spirit of patriot- 
ism, and not upon me obligations of feudal service, was scarcely yet created. 
That had to be bom when the dominant power of the aristocracy was broken 
down, not so much by the force of arms or of law as by the decay of toe prin- 
ciple which was incompatible with toe civilisation t^t more readily assimi- 
lated with the rule of one than toe rule of many. With Richard, the last of 
the Plantagenets, expired the political system under which England had been 
governed by that house for more than ^ee centuiies.«* 

“ Thus,” says Ramsay,® “ the Red Rose of Henry VII had avenged toe 
White Hose of Edward IV and his sons. 'Ultimate victory had fallen to too 
house of Lancaster, and the long war of succession was at an end.” If 
Richard hail been content to play the part of a loyal subject, the house of 
Tudor would iicrhajis never have been heard of in history. But too 
Lancastrian dynasty showed marvellous vitality. Put down with difficulty, 
it rose again mysteriously in 1470. In 1483 its fortunes were again at a low 
ebb ; indeed, it seemed on the verge of extinction. Yet two years later it had 
once more gained supremacy, Ramsay tells us that the accepted explana- 
tion is that one party was constitutional and parliamentary, whereas the 
other was legitimist and ai’bitrary. It is admitted toat the Lancastrian 
government had at times indulged in strong acts, but it is claimed that they 
were not habitually sanguinary^ and that their kings had shown themselves 
in harmony with English feeling in the conduct of their personal lives ; 
whereas it is alleged that the “Yorkist rule was sanguinary from' the 
beginning.” Indeed, it is suggested that the personal delinquencies of the 
representatives of the house of York excited among coiitoinporaries a 
repugnance that became a stroim factor in determining the final rejection of 
that house in favour of its artversarics. Possibly toe modem critic may 
tend to overestimate the force of this moral influence, yet it cannot well have 
been altogether inconsequential even in the fifteenth century.® 


Moua’s CHARACTERIZATION OP RICHARD 

Richard, duke of Gloucester, toe third sonne of Richard Plantagenet, 
duke of York, was in wit and courage equal witli too other [Edward IV j, but 
in Ijcautv and lineaments of nature farro underneath both pi)dwai-d IV and 
Gooige duke of Clarence]. As he was small and little of stature so was he 
of bo<ly greatly deformed, the one shoulder higher toon toe other, his face 
small, but his countenance was cruoll, and such that a man at the first a^eot 
would judge it to savour and smell of malice, fraude, and deceit: when hee 
stood musing he would bite and chew beasly his nether lippo, as who said 
that his fierce nature in his cruoll body alwaies chafed, stirred, and was ever 
imquiet: besides that, toe da^cr toat hee wore, hce would when hee studi(«l 
with his liand plucko up and downe in the slieath to too midst, never chawing 
it fully out; his wit was pregnant, quicke and ready, wilio to fiegne and apt 
to dissemble; hee had a proud mincle, and an arre^ant stomacko, toe which 
accompanied him to his death. He was malicious, wrathfuU and envious; 
and, as it is reported, his Mother toe Dutches had much adoo in her travoll, 
that shee ooula not oe delivered of him uncut, and that hee came into toe 
world toe feet forward, as men be homo outward, and, as the fame ran, not 
nntoothed: whetoer that men of hatred reported above the truth, or that 

g. W.— VOL. XVTO. 3# 
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Nature changed his course in his beginning, which in his life committed many 
things unnaturally, this I leave to God's Judgment 

Hee was no evill Captaine in warrc, as to the which his disposition was more 
inclined then to peace. Spidry Victories he had, and some Overthrowes, 
but never for default of his owne person, either for lacke of hardinesse or 
politieke order. Free hee was of his expences and somewhat above his power 
liWall; with laige gifts he gat him unstedfast friendship; for which cause he 
was faine to borrow, pill, and extort in other places, which gat him stedfast 
hatred. Hee was close and secret, a deep dissembler, lowly of countenance, 
arrogant of heart, outwardly familiar where he inwardly hated, not lettmg to 
kisse whom he thought to kill, spiteful and cruell, not alway for ill will, but 
oftner for ambition and to servo his purpose ; friend and foe were all indifferent: 
where his advantage grew, he spared no man's death whose life with- 
stood his purpose. He slew in the Tower King Henry the Sixtli; saying. 
Now is there no Heire male of King Edward the third, but we of the House 
of Yorke: which murder was done without King Edward his assent, which 
would have appointed that butcherly office to some other, rather then to his 
owne Brother. 

Some Wise men also thinke, that his drift lacked not in helping forth his 
owne Brother of Claienee to his death, which thing in all appearance he 
resisted, although hee inwardly minded it. And the cause thereof was — ^as 
men noting his doings and proceedings did marke — ^because that he long in 
King Edward’s time thought to obtaine the Crown, in case that the King his 
Brother, whose life he looked that ill dyet would soone shorten, sliould happen 
to decease, as he did indeed, his children being young. And then if the Duke 
of Clarence had lived, his pretensed purpose Had been farre hindered . For if 
the Duke of Clarence had kept him selfe true to his Nephew the young King, 
every one of these casts had bin a Trumpe in the Duke of Gloucestors way ; 
but when he was sure that his Brother oi Clarence was dead, then hee knew 
that hee might worke without that danger. But of these points there is no 
certainety, and whosoever divineth or conjectureth may as well shoot too 
farre as too short : but this conjecture afterward tooke place (as few doe'l as 
you shall perceive hereafter. 6 




APPENDIX 


THE TEXT OF MAGNA CIIARTA (1215 a.d.) 

John, by the ftiace of God king of Englnnd, lord of IrclaiKl, duko of Noi- 
mandy and Aquitaine, and count oi Anjou, to his arclibifthops, l)islK)p>, 
abbots, calls, barons, justiciaries, foresters, sheriffs, governors, officers, 
and to all bailiffs, and faithful subjects, greeting. Know ye, that we, in 
the presence of God, and lor the .salvation of our .soul, and the souks of 
all our ancestors and hens, and unto the honour of God and the advance- 
ment of Holy Church, and aniendini'iit of our Realm, by advice of our 
venerable Fathers, Sti eiinv, Aiehbishop of Cantc'rbniy, i>riin.ate of all 
England and cardinal of the Holy Roman Church, IlnisnY, AK‘hbi-.hop 
of Dublin, Wiluam of Loudon, PnTiKol Whiehester, JuiLtiiN of Bath 
and Glastonbury, IIuciii of Lincohi, WAxn’uu of Woice.stei, Wn.ijnu of 
Coventry, Bkni.ok’t of Rocliestin-, Bishops ; of Master J^AMiunp, Sub- 
Deacon and It’amiliar of our Lord th<‘ Pope, Brother Aamuukj, Mast(*r of 
the Knights-Templars in Elngland; and of the Noble Pi'rsons, William 
Makrsc'all, Earl of Pembroke, William, J'larl of Sali.sbury, William, 
Earl of Wairen, 'William, Earl of Aiundel, Alan mo Gali.oway, Con- 
stable of Scotland, Warin Fctz Gerald, Petek Fitz lEBuniiRT, and Hu- 
bert i)E Buiioii, Seneschal of Poitou, Hugh ok NE\iLLn, Matthew B’itz 
Hkrbert, Thoma.s Bahset, Alan Basset, Philip op Albinly, RonnitT 
T)E Roppell, John Makerctial, John Fitz Hugh, and others our liege- 
men, have, in the finst place, granted to God, and by this our probcnt 
Chart (T confirmed, for us and our heirs foievi'r: 

1. That the Church of England shall be free, and have her whole rights, 
and her liberties inviolable ; and wc will have them so observed, tliat it may 
appear thence, that the freedom of elections, which is reckoned chief and 
indispensable to the English Church, and which we granted and confinned 
by our Charter, and obtained the confirmation of the same from our Lord 
the Pope Innocent HI, liofore the discord between us and our barons, was 
granted of more free will; which Chailer wo shall observe, and wc do will it 
to be faithfully observed by our heirs forever, Wo also have granted to all 
the freemen of our kingdom, for u.s and for our heira forever, ^l the under- 
written liberties, to be had and holden by them and their heira, of us and 
our heirs forever. 
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2. If any of our earls, or barons, or others, who hold of us in ehiof by 
military service, shall die, and at the time of his death his heir shall be of 
full age, and owes a relief, he shall have his inheritance by paymg the ancient 
relief; that is to say, the heir or heirs of an earl, for a whole earldom, by a 
hundred pounds ; the heir or hehs of a baron, for a whole barony, by a hundred 
pounds; the heir or heirs of a knight, for a whole knight’s fee, by a hunted 
shilling s at most; and whoever oweth less shall give less, according to the 
ancient custom of fees. 

3. But if the heir of any such shall be under age, and shall be in ward 
when he comes of age, he shall have his inheritance without relief and with- 
out fine. 

4. The keeper of the land of such an heir who shall be under age, shall 
take of the land of the heir none but reasonable issues, reasonable customs, and 
reasonaUe services, and that without destruction and waste of his men and 
his goo(fe; and if we commit the custody of any such lands to the sheriff, or 
any other who is answerable to us for the issues of the land, and he shall 
make destruction and waste of the lands which he hath in custody, we will 
take of him amends, and the land shall be committed to two lawful and dis- 
creet men of that fee, who shall answer for the issues to us, or to him to whom 
wo shall assign tlicin ; and if we sell or give to anyone the custody of any 
such lands, and he therein make destruction or waste, he shall lose the same 
custody, which shall be committed to two lavrful and discreet men of that 
fee, who shall in like manner answer to as as aforesaid. 

5. Moreover the keeper, so long as he shall have the custody of the land, 
shall keep up the hoases, parks, warrens, ponds, mills, and other things per- 
taining to the land, out of the issues of the same land; and shall deliver to 
the heir, when he comes of full ago, his whole land, stocked with ploughs and 
carriages, according as tlie time of wainage shall require, and the issues of 
the land can reasonably bear. 

6. Heirs shall bo married without disparagement, and so that before mat- 
rimony shall be contracted those who are near in blood to the heir shall have 
notice. 

7. A widow, after the death of her husband, shall forthwith and with- 
out difficulty have her marriage portion and inheritance; nor shall she give 
anything for her dower, or her mairiage portion or her inheritance, which her 
husband and she held at the day of his death : and she may remain in the 
mansion house of her husband forty days after his death, within which term 
her dower shall l)e assigned to her. 

8. No widow shall bo distrained to many again, so long as she has a 
mind to live without a husband; but yet she snail give security that she will 
not marry without our assent, u slie holds of us; or without the consent of 
the lord of whom she holds, if she hold of another. 

9. Neither we nor our bailiffs shall seize any land or rent for any debt, 
so long us the chattels of the debtor are sufficient to pay the debt; nor sliall 
the sureties of the debtor be distrained so long as the principal debtor is suf- 
ficient for the payment of the debt; but if the principal debtor shall fail in 
the payment of the debt, not having wherewithal to pay it, then the sureties 
shall answer for the debt; and if they will they shall have the lands and rents 
of tluj debtor, until they shall be satisfied for the debt which they paid for 
him, unless the principal debtor can diow himself acqmtted thereof against 
the said sureties. 

10. If anyone have borrowed anythmg of the Jews, more or less, and die 
before the debt bo satisfied, there shall bo no interest paid for that debt, so long 
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as the heir is under aj;o, of whomsoever he may hold ; and if the debt fall 
into our hands we will only take tlic chattel mentioiK'd in the deed. 

11. And if anyone shall die indebted to the Jews, his wife shall have her 
dower aiirl pay notliiiig of that debt ; and if the deceased left children under 
age, they shall have necessaries provided for them, according to the tcaiement 
of the deceased , and out of the residue the debt shall bo [laid, saving however 
the service due; to the lords; and in like manner slndl it be done touching 
debts duo to others than the Jews 

12. No scutage or aid shall bo imposed in our kingdom, unless by the 
general council of our kingdom, except for ransoming our person, making 
our eldest sou a knight, and once for mairying our eldest daughter; and for 
tliese there shall be paid only a reasonable aid. In like manner it shall be 
concerning the aids of the City of London. 

13 And the City of fjondon shall have all its ancient liberties and free 
ciLstoiiis, as well by laud as by waiter : furthermore W'e will and grant, that all 
other cities and boioughs, and towns and ports, shall have all their liberties 
luid friHi customs. 

14. And for holding the general council of the kingdom conconiing the 
assessment of aids, except in the three cases aforesaid, and for the assessing of 
scutages, we shall cause to bo summoned the archbishops, bishops, abbots, 
earls, and gimter barons of the realm, singly by oui’ letters. And furtlier- 
morc we shall cause to be summoned generally' by our sheriffs and bailiffs, 
all others who hold of us in chief, for a certain day, that is to say, forty <lays 
before their meeting at least, aiul to a certain place; and in all letters of such 
siunmons wo will declare the cause of such summons. And summons lieing 
thus made, the business of the day shall proceed on tlie day appouited, 
according to the advice of such as shall be present, although all that were 
suiuinoned coriui not. 

15. Wo will not, for the future grant to anyone the riglit to lake aid of 
his own free tciiiants, unless to ransom Jiis body, and to make his oldest son 
a knight, and once to marry his eldest daughter; and for this Uiere shall bo 
only }uii(l a reasonable aid. 

1(). No man shall be distraiiKKl to perform more sisrvice for a knight’s 
fee, or other free Uim'uw'nt, than is due from thence. 

17. Oommou pleas shall not follow our court, but shall bo liohlon in some 
place certain. 

18. Assizes of novel disseisin, and of mort d'ance»stor, and of darrien pro- 
scutmeut, shjxll not bo taken but in their proper counties, and after this man- 
ner: We, or, if we should Im out of the realm, our chief Justiciar, shall send 
two justiciaries tlu'ough every county four times a year, who, with four knights, 
chosen out of every shire by the pocjple, shall hold tlie, said assizes, in the 
county, on the day, and at th<i place apiminted. 

19. And if any nuxttara eamiot bo detorminod on the day appointed for 
holding the assizes in each countyj so many of Uie knights and freeholders 
as have boon at the assizes afoitjsaid, shall stsiy to decide them, as is neces- 
sary, accdirding as there is moni or loss business. 

20. A fr(«>man shall not Ix) anwirced for a snuill offence, excej^t according 
lo the irmasiire of tlie offence; and for a great crime according U) the* heinous- 
n(«)s of it, saving to him liis contonoment : and after the stimc manner a mtsr- 
chont, saving to huu his morclumclise. And a vilktln shall be amorcc'd after 
the same rruumer, saving to him his wuinogo, if he falls un<ler our mercy; 
and none of the aforesaid amerciaments slioU be assesscxl save upon the oath 
of honest men in the ncighbourhootb 
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21. Earls and barons shall not be amerced, but by their peers, and ac- 
cording to the degi'ee of the offence. 

22 No ecclesiastical person shall be amerced for his lay tenement, except 
according to the proportion of the others afore.said, and not accordmg to the 
value of his ecclesiastical benefice. 

23. Neither a town nor any tenant shall be distrained to make bridges 
or banks unless anciently and of right they are bound to do it. 

24. No sheriff, constable, coroner, or other of our bailiffs, shall hold pleas 
of the crown. 

25. All counties, hundreds, wapentakes, and tithings, shall stand at the 
old rents, without any increase, except m our demesne manors. 

26. If anyone holding of us a lay-fee shall die, and the sheriff, or om 
bailiffs, can show our letters patent, containing our summons for the debt 
which the dead man did owe to us, it shall be lawful for the sheriff or our 
bailiff to attach and inroll the chattels of the dead, found upon his lay-fee, 
to the value of the debt, by the view of lawful men, so, however, that nothing 
be removed until our whole clear debt be paid; and the re.st sliall be left to 
the executors to fulfil the testament of the dead, and if there be nothing due 
from him to us, all the chattels shall go to the use proscribed by the dead, 
saving to his wife and childi’cn their reasonable shares. 

27. If any freeman shall die intestate, his chattels shall be distributed 
by the hands of his nearest relations and friends, by view of the church; 
saving to eveiyone the debts wluch the deeeased owed to him. 

28. No constable or bailiff of oura shall take com or other chattels of any 
man, unless he presently mve him money for it, or hath respite of payment 
by the good-wOl of the setter. 

29. No constable shall distrain any knight to give money for castle ward, 
if he hiunscK will do it in his person, or by another able man in case he cannot, 
do it tlirough any reasonable cause. And if we lead him, or send him in 
an army, he shall be fine from such ward for the time he shall be in the army 
by our command. 

30. No sheriff or bailiff of ours, or any other, shall take horses or carts 
of any freeman for carriage, but by the good-will of the said freeman. 

31. Ncitlicr shall we nor our bailiffs take any man’s timber for our cas- 
tles or other uses, unless by the consent of the owner of tlie timber. 

32. We wfll retain the lands of those convicted of felony only one year 
and a day, and then they shall be delivered to the lord of the fee. 

33. Ail weirs for the time to come shall be done away with in the rivers 
of Thames and Medway, and throughout all England, except upon the sea- 
coast. 

34. The wiit which is called prempe, for tlie future, shall not be served 
upon anyone, of any tenement, whereby a freeman may lose his court. 

35. There shall be one measure of wine and one of ale through our whole 
realm ; and one measure of com, that is to say, the London quarter; and one 
breadth of dyed cloth, and russets, and haberjects, that is to say, two ells 
within the lists; and it shall be of weights as it is of measui’es. 

36. Nothing from henceforth shall be given or taken for a writ of inqui- 
sition of life or limb, but it slxall be granted freely, and not denied. 

37. If any do hold of us by fee-farm, or by socage, or by burgage, and 
he hold also lands of any other by knight^s service, we not have the cus- 
tody of the heir or land, which is holden of another man’s fee by reason of 
that fee-farm, socage, or burgage; neither will we have the custody of such 
fee-farm, socage, or burgage, except knight's service was duo to us out of the 
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same fce-fai’in. Wo will not have the custody of an heir, nor of any land 
which he holds of another by knight’s service, by reason of any petty ser- 
jeanty that holds of us, by the service of paying a knife, an arrow, or the like. 

38. No bailiff from henceforth shall put any man to his law upon his 
own bare assertion, without credible witnesses to prove it. 

39. No freeman shall be taken or imprisoned, or disseised, or outlawed, or 
banished, or any ways destrojjed, nor will we pass upon him, nor will we send 
upon him, save by the lawful judgment of his peere, or by the law of the land. 

40. We wull sell to no man, we w'ill not deny to any man, either justice 
or right. 

41. All merchants shall have safe and secure conduct, to go out of, and 
to come into England, and to stay there, and to pass as well by land as by 
water, for the purpose of buying and selling according to Hie ancient and 
allowed customs, without any evil tolls; except in time of war, or when they 
are of any nation at wai' with us. And if there be found any such in our 
land, in the beginning of the war, they shall bo held, without damage to their 
bodies or goocls, until it be known imto us or our chief justieiar, how our mer- 
chants be treated in the nation at war with us; and if ours be safe there, 
the others shall be safe in our dominions. 

42. It shall be lawful, henceforth, for anyone to go out of our kingdom, 
and retuni safely and securely, by laud or by water, saving his allegiance to 
us; unless in time of war, for some short space, for the common benefit of 
tlie realm; hut prisoners and outlaws, according to the law of the land, shall 
be excepted, and people at war with us, and morchante who ^all be in such 
condition as is above moiitioned. 

43. If any man hold of any escheat, as of the honour of Wallingford, 
Nottingham, Boulogne, Eancaster, or of other escheats which be in our hands, 
and are bai-onics, and slxall die, his heir shall give no other lolief, and pt'r- 
form no other service to us, than ho would to the baron, if it were in the 
baron’s hand; we will hold it after the same manner us the baron held it. 

44. Those men who dwelt without the forest, from henceforth shall not 

come before our justiciaries of the forest, upon conunon summons, but such 
as are impleaded, or me pledges for any that arc attached for something 
concerning the forest. , 

45. Tr e will not make any jtisiim, consfmm, Kiwnffe, or hamffe, unless 
Hvsy are mdi as know the law of the realm and mean duly to observe it. 

46. All barons who have founded abbeys, and have the kings of Eng- 
land’s charters of advowsou, or tho ancient tenure thereof, shall have the 
keeping of them, when vacant, as they ought to have. 

47. idl forests that have been made forests in our time, shall forthwith 
be disforesfijd; and the same shall be done with tho river banks that have 
been fenced in by us in our time. 

48. All evil customs concerning forests, warrens, foresters and warreners. 
sheriffs and their officers, rivers and their koci^eis, shall forthwith bo inquinsd 
into in each county, by twelve sworn knights of the same shire, chosen by 
creditable persons of the same county; and within forty days after the said 
inquest, bo utterly abolished, so as never to bo restored : so that wo are firat 
acquainted therewith, or our justiciar, if wo ^ould not bo in England. 

49. We will immediately give up all hosto^jos and charters dcUvojed unto 
us by our Enriish subjects, as securities for their keeping the peace, and yield- 
ing us faithftJ service. 

60. We will entirely remove from our bailiwicks the relations of Gerard 
de Atheyes, so tliat for the future they shall have no bailiwick m England; 
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we will also remove Engelard de Cygnes, Andrew, Peter, and Gyon de Chan- 
celes; Gyon de Cygnes, Geoffrey de Martyn and his brothers; Philip Mark 
and his brothers, and his nephew, Geoffrey, and their whole retinue. 

51. As soon as peace is restored, we will send out of the kingdom all 
foreign soldiera, cross-bowmen, and stipendiaries, w’ho are come with horses 
and arms to the prejudice of our people. 

62. If anyone has been dispossessed or deprived by us, without the legal 
judgment of his peers, of his lands, castles, liberties, or right, wo will foi-th- 
with restore them to him; and if any dispute arise upon this head, it shall 
be decided by the five-and-twenty barons hereafter mentioned, for the pres- 
ervation of the peace. As for all those things of which any person has, with- 
out the legal jua^ent of his peers, been dispossessed or deprived, either by 
King Henry our father, or our brother King Richard, and which we have in 
our hands, or are possessed by otheis, and which we are bound to warrant 
and make good, we shall have a respite till the term usually allowed the cru- 
saders; excepting those things about which there is a plea dependmg, or 
whereof an inquest hath been made, by our order, before we imdertook the 
crusade, but when we return from our prilgrim^e, or if perchance we tarry 
at home and do not make our pilgrimage, we will immediately cause full jus- 
tice to be administered therein. 

53. The same respite we shall have (and in the same manner about ad- 
ministering justice, disafforesting the forests, or letting them continue) for 
disafforestmg the forests, which Henry our father, and our brother Richard 
have afforested; and for the keeping of the lands which arc in another's fee, 
in the same manner as we have hitherto enjoyed those wardships, by reason 
of a foe held of us by knight’s service; and for the abbeys founded in any 
other fee than our own, in which the lord of the fee says he has a right; and 
when we return from our pilgrimage, or if we tarry at home, and do not make 
our pilgrimage, we will immediately do full justice to all the complainants in 
this behalf. 

64. No man shall be taken or imprisoned upon the appeal of a woman, 
for the death of any other than her husband. 

55. All unjust and illegal fines made by us, and all amerciaments imposed 
unjustly and contrary to me law of the land, shall be entirely given up, or 
ete be left to the decision of the five-and-twenty barons hereafter mentioned 
as sureties of the peace, or of the major part of them, together with the afore- 
said Stephen, archbishop of Canterbu^, if he can be present, and others 
whom he shall think fit to associate with him; and if he cannot be present, 
the business diall notwithstanding go on without him; but so that if one or 
more of the aforesaid five-and-twenty barons be plaintiffs m the same cause, 
they shall be set aside as to what concerns this particular affair, and others 
bo chosen in their room, out of the said five-and-twenty, and sworn by the 
rest to decide the matter. 

66. If we have disseised or di^ossessed the WelEh, of any lands, liberties, 
or other things, without the legal judgment of tlieir peers, either in England 
or in Wales, they shall be immediately restored to them; and if any dispute 
arise upon this head, the matter shall bo determined in the Marcn by the 
judgment of their p^rs; for tenements in England according to the law of 
England, for tenements in Wales according to the law of Wales, for tenements 
of the March according to the law of the March; the same mall the Welsh 
do to us and our subjects. 

67, As for all those things of which a Welshman hath, without the legal 
judgment of his peers, been disseised or deprived of by King Henry our 
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father, or our brother King Richard, and which, we cither have in our hands, 
or others are possessed of, and for which we are obliged to give a guarantee, 
we shall have a respite till the time generally allowed the crusaders ; except- 
ing those things about which a suit is depending, or whereof an inquest has 
been made by our order, Ixsfore we undertook the crusade: but when we 
return, or if we stay at home without perfonning our pilgrimage, we will 
immediately do them full justice, according to the laws of the Welsh an<l 
of the paits before mentioned. 

58. We will without delay d is miss the son of Llewelyn, and all the Welsh 
hostages, and release them from the engagements they have entered into 
with us for the preservation of the peace. 

59. We will treat with Alexander, King of the Scots, concerning the 
restoring his sisters and hostages, and his right and liberties, in the same 
form and manner as wo shall do to the rest of om‘ barons of England; unless 
by the chaiders which wo have from his father, William, late King of the 
Scots, it ought to be othenvise; but this shall be left to the determination 
of his peers in our court. 

60. All the aforesaid customs and liberties, which wo have decreed to be 
observed in our kingdom, as far as it Ixdongs to us, towards our people of 
our kingdom, the clergy as well as laity sliall observe, as far as they arc con- 
cerned, towards their own dependents. 

61. And whereas, for the honour of God and the amendment of our 
kingdom, and for the better quieting the discord that has arisen between us and 
our barons, we have gi’antcs l all the.so things aforesaid ; willing to render them 
firm and lasting, we do give and grant our subjects the underwritten security, 
namely, that the barons may choose fivo-and-twonty barons of the kingdom, 
whom they think worthy; who shall take care, with all their might, to hokl 
and obsciwo, and cause 1 o Ixs observed, the peace and lilwrUcs we have granted 
them, and by this our present charier confiimed; so Ihat if we, our jnsticiivr, 
our bailiffs, or any of our oflicers, shall in tmy circumstance fail in the per- 
formance of them, towards any person, or shall break tlirough any of the.se 
articles of peace and security, and the offence lie notified to four barons chosen 
out of the fivo-and-tw(mly before mentioned, the .saitl four barons shall mpair 
to us, or our justiciar, if wo arc out of the realm, and, laying open the gnev- 
ance, shall petition to have it redressed without rlelay ; and if it bo not ix'drcsscsl 
by us, or if wo should chance to bo out of the n^aliu, if it slioukl not be redressed 
by oiu' justiciar, within forty days, reckoning from the time it lias been notified 
to us, or to our jasticiar (if wc should be out of the reahn), the four barons 
aforesaid .sbuU lay the caaso before the rest of the five-aml-twenty barons; 
and the said five-and-twonty barons, together with the community of the 
whole kingdom, shaE distrain and distress us in all possible ways, by seizing 
our castles, lauds, possessions, and in any other manner they can, till Hie 
grievance is nidressed according to their pleasure; saving harmless our own. 
person, and the jxirsons of our queen and ohildrou; and when it is ledressed, 
they shall obey us as before. And any person whatsoever m the kingdom 
inay swc'iir that lu* will obey the orders oi the fiviMiiul-twenty barons aforesaid, 
in the cxeoulion of the promiw's, an<l will distress us, jointly with Hiem, to 
the utmost of his iiower; and wo give public and free liberty to anyone Hxat 
shall please to swoar to this, and never will hinder any person from taking 
the same oath. 

62. As for all those of our subjects who will not, of Hieir own accord, 
swear to join tho five-and-twonty barons in distraining and distressing us, wo 
will issue ordem to make them toko the same oath os aforesaid. And if any 
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one of the five-and-twenly barons dies, or goes out of the kingdom, or is 
hindered any other way from carrying the things aforesaid into execution, 
the rest of the said five-and-twenty barons may choose another in his room, 
at their discretion, who shall be sworn in like manner as the rest. In all 
things that are committed to the execution of these five-and-twenty barons, 
if, when they are all assembled together, they should happen to disagree about 
any matter, and some of them, when summoned, will not, or cannot, come, 
whatever is agreed upon, or enjoined, by the major part of those that are 
present, shall be reputed as firm and valid as if all the five-and-twenly had 
given their consent; and the aforesaid five-and-twenty shall swear that all 
the premises they shall faithfully observe, and cause with all their power to 
bo observed. And we will not, by ourselves, or by any other, procure any- 
thing whereby any of these concessions and liberties may oe revoked or 
le.ssened; and if any such thm| be obtained, let it be null and void; neither 
shall we ever make use of it, either by ourselves or any other. And all the 
ill-will, indignations, and rancours that have arisen between us and our subjects, 
of the clergy and laity, from the first breaking out of the dissensions between 
Uh, we do fully remit and forgive : moreover, all trespasses occasioned by the 
said dissensions, from Easter m the fifteenth year of our reign, till the restora- 
tion of peace and tranquillity, we hereby entirely remit to all, both clergy and 
laity, and as far as in us lies do fully forgive. We have, moreover, caused 
to be made for them the letters patent testimonial of Stephen, lord archbishop 
of Canterbury, Henry, lord archbishop of Dublin, and the bishops aforesaid, 
as also of master Pandulf, for the security and concessions aforesaid. 

63. Wherefore we wUl and firmly enjoin, that the Church of England be 
free, and that all the men in our kingdom have and hold all the aforesaid liber- 
ties, rights, and concessions, truly and peaceably, freely and quietly, fully and 
wholly to themselves and their heirs, of us and our heirs, in all things and 
places, forever, as is aforesaid. It is also sworn, as well on our part as on the 
part of the barons, that all the things aforesaid shall be observed in good faith 
and without evil intent. Given under our hand, in the presence of the wit- 
nesses above named, and many others, in the meadow called Ruuingmede, 
between Windsor and Staines, the 15th day of June, in the 17th year of our 
reigu.»» 
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CHRONOLOGICAL SUMMARY OF THE HISTORY OF ENGL.\ND 

FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE YE^R J183 


X3 U* 

65 Julius CsDsar iuvad<'S Britain with a force of 10,()00, but returns to Gaul without attempting 
to conquer the country. 

64 Camr invades Bntaiii a second time with a larger force, coin]Vtl« acv’^oral tribes 1o give 
hostages and piomisc tribute, and I’ctums to Gaul. For almost a cwitury after Ins 
dcpartui‘e Britiiin is left to itself. 

AD 

43 The enipoi*or Claudius sends Aulus Plautius into Britain. After much fighting he re- 
duces the country soutli of the Severn and Avon. 

60 Defeat of Oaractacus, chief of tlio (^atuvellauni. 

58 Suetonius PauUinus becomes governor and prowseds to a (‘ouriucst of liio West. 

61 Boadicea, wife of a chief of the Ic‘eui, leads a revolt against lloinon o|)piessiou,and seventy 

thousand Roman colonistn arc Haul to have hciui i)ui to tiic sword. 

78 Agrieola becomes governor and (‘ompJot<‘S the Roman conomwt as far north as ilio Firths 
of Clyde and Forth, l>etweeu which ho erects a hue of lorts to stop the raids of Piets 
and Scots. 

119 The emperor ITadiiau visits Britain, 

121 Hadrian Inulds a wall across the island from the >Solway to tlie Tyne. 

211 The omporor Bevorus dies in York after an expedition against the Piets and Scots. 

306 Constantino is proclaimed emperor in BnUiin. 

383 Maximus is proclaimed emperor by the soldiers in Britain. 


FIFTH CJSN-TTTRY 

401-410 The Roman legions are gradually withdrawn from Britain, and in the latter ywir 
the omporor Ilonorius finally renoumicw his sovereignty over the ihland, 

449 A band oi Jutes lands at Bbbsfloet in the Mo of Tmiiiet on the invitation of Vort.igoni, 
a powerful Briton oliicf, who wished to use them in his wars with the Pints. Hubsc- 
queutly his allies turn upon liim, wrest the sunouuding country and coast from Brit- 
ish control, and lay the foundation of the kingdom of Kent. 

477 Saxons, under their cliief, Ella, ^wn the conquest of the British shore west of K(?ut. 

491 Ella captures the British stronghold of Andorida and lays the foundation of the kingdom 
of SuRsex (the South Saxons), 

495 Oerdio, chief of a bond of Saxons known as Gewittsas, lands on the soutliem coast of 
Southampton Water, and eHtd^Hsluvi the kingdom of the West Saxons, or Wessex, 


SIXTH CENTURY 

520 Tho West Saxon advance is temporarily chocked by the Britons in a battle fought at 
Mount Badon in Dorsotwlure. 

647 The kingdom of Beruicia is founded by lila, a chief of the Angles. 

662 Cyxui^ king of tho West Saxons, captures the British stronghold of florhiodunum* 

671 The West Haxons turn nortiiward and occupy the upper valley of the Ouse and tho 
valley of tho Severn, 
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677 The West Saxons win the battle of Deorliarn, and dmde the West Welsh from the North 
Welsh 

58*1 ASthelberht, king of Kent, mames Bertha, daughter of Chaiibeit, king of the Franks. 

688 Bcmicia and Deira, two kingdoms of the North *Vngles, arc united imder .^thelric, king 
of Bemicia, to form the kingdom of Northumbna. 

690 .^thdberht of Kent becomes overlord of Essex, East Angha, and most of the other Saxon 
oominunities south of the Humber. 

693 jEthelfiith becomes king of Northumbria. 

697 Pope Gregory the Great sends Augustine to England as loader of a band of Christian 
missionaries iEIthelborht and thousands of Ins followers are converted, and Augustine 
is made the first English archbishop, with his see established at Canterbury 


SEVENTH CENTURY 

003 iEtholfrith of Northumbria defeats the Scots at Degsastan. 

007 JStliolberht defeats the Welsh at Chester and extend his realm to the sea. 

010 dSthelbcrht ol Kent dies and the oveilordship of Kent ends with him 
617 Eadwmo of Deira becomes king of Northumbria, and gradually extends his supremacy 
over all the English states exeg)t Kontj with which he is allied through a marriage 
with iEthclbergn, sister of the Kentish kmg 

627 Eadwme and his pnncipal thanes arc converted to Chnstiamty by Paulinus, who becomes 

first bishop of the see of York. 

628 Penda, king of Mercia forms a confederacy of central English states which lie loads m 

revolt against Eadwme 

633 Eadwmo is defeated and slain in battle by Penda and his allies at Hatfield. 

635 Oswald partially re-establishes Northumbrian supremacy. 

642 Oswald is overthrown and slain in battle with Penda at Maseifield and his possessions 
divided. 

661 Oswin munitos Deira and Bcmicia. 

665 Oswin and the Northumbrians defeat and slay Penda of Mercia in battle at Win waed field. 
608 Theodore of Tarsus is made archbishop of Canterbury, and begins the organisation of an 
English national church. 

673 The first national council of the English Church assembles at Hertford. 

683 Ine becomes king of the West Saxons, 


EIGHTH CENTURY 

73.6 Death of Bede, the first English historian. 

757 Olfa becomes king of Mercia. 

775 Olfa subdues Kent 

777 OiTa defeats the West Saxons at Bensington. 

7S7 The Danes first land in England on the coast of Devonshire. 


NINTH CENTURY 

802 Egbert })ocomcs king of Wessex, 

825 Egbert defeats the Mercians at EUandum. 

826 Kent, Essex, Sussex, and East Anglia submit to Egbert. 

827 Northumbria acknowledges the supremacy of Egbert, who is now king of all England 

south of the Thames, and overlord of aU the English as far north as the Forth 

834 Tlie Northmen ravage the coast of Sussex and Dorset. 

835 The Northmen in ccmiunction with the Britons of Cornwall advance eastward into Wes- 

sex, but are met and docMvely defeated by Egbert at Heugests’ Down, 

839 Egbert dies, and is succeeded by his son .^tholwulf . 

86J The Northmen remain over winter in England for the first time. Tlioy sack London 
aiifl Canterbury, and are finally defeated by dBthelwulf at Ocklcy, in Surrey. 

868 jEthelwulf dies, and is succeeded by his sons, jEthelbald, who rules two years (868-860), 
and .^thdborht, who rules six years (800-^66). 

866 iSthelrod, third son of iSthelwulf, oecomes king, and undertakes active campaigns against 
the Northmen, who had made successful inroads into East Anglia, Mercia, and North- 
umbria, and had begun to fortify and settle on the lands they had oonquered. 

870 East Anglia is completely subjugated by the Northmen, and its king, Eadmund, is put to 
death by them. The king of Mercia is compelled to pay tribute to the Northmen. 

S73 Alfred, the fourth son of ABthelwulf, succeeds .ffithelred as king Tlie conquests of the 
Northmen have limited his soyerci^ty to Wessex and to Kent ivid Sussex, which by 
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this time have been completely annexed to it. The Northmen continue their conquests, 
and m the next six years subjugate the Northumbnans and Mercians, whose lands 
they apportion amongst their warriors, 

878 Alfred retires to Athelney, m Somerset, where ho gathers an army together with which 
he admmisters a severe defeat to Guthrum, the Danish king of nkust Anglia. The 
treaty of Chippenham, or Wedmore, is arranged between Alfred and Guthrum, by 
which Alfred^s sovereignty is limited to Wessex, Sussex, Kent, and western Mercia. 

886 Guthrum surrenders London and the surroundmg district to Alfred. 

893 Northmen, whose advance mto Fiance had been checked, begin a series of raids on the 
southern coast of England. 

897 Alfred builds a new fleet of swift sailing vessds and defeats the invaders m a decisive 
sea-flght, which puts an end to their depredations. 


TENTH CENTURY 

901 Alfred dies, and is succeeded by his son Edward the Elder, who renews the struggle with 
tlic Northmen and leconqucis England as far north as the Humber, aided by ms sister 
.aSthelflasd, the ^^Lady of the Mercians ” 

918 On the death of iEthclfla^d, Morcia is annexed to Wcissex. 

922 The “Five Boroughb” of the Danes submit to Edward. The North Welsh acknowledge 
Edward’s sovereignty. 

924 The Northumbnans, Scotch, and Strathclyde Welsh acknowledge the ovorlordship of 
Edward. 

926 AEthelstan succeeds Edward and rules fifteen years, during which he brings Danish North- 
umbria imdor his direct rule and makes his supremacy most complete in western Eng- 
land. 

937 iEthclstan defeats a coalition of Irish, Scotch, and Welsh at Bninanburh. 

^0 Eadmuiid succeeds ASthclstan 

946 Eadnmnd conquers Cumberland and gives it to Malcxdm on military tenure. 

946 Eadinund w succoedod by his brother Eadicd, who rules umo years, and leaves England 
united from the Forth to the ('liannel. The distinctions between the JFnglish mid the 
Danes are almost wiped out. 

956 Eadred is succeeded by Eadwig, who makes liis younger brother Eadgar undor-king in 

NoHhumbna. 

957 All England north of the Thames revolts, and Eadgar is chosen king, 

959 Eadwig dies, and Eadgar be<:oines king of all England. 

960 Duustan becomes archbisliop of Canterbury, retaining his position as Eadgaris principal 

adviser. 

976 Eadward succ^ccds his father and rules during four years of internal strife. IIo is Anally 
murdered near Corfe, it is supposed by direction of his stepmother, the mother of 
JSthelred the Unready, who then becomes king. 

084 The Danish invasions are begun again. 

9^ Death of Bunstan. iBtholred quarrels with his Ealdormon. 

091 The East Saxons arc defeated by the Dantis at MaJdon, and iBtlielred is compelled to 
levy tlio “Danogold” to buy Uicm off. 

994 Danish attack on London is repulsed. 


ELEVENTH CENTURY 

1002 iEtholred, hoping to secure the lielp of the Normans in repelling the Danes, marries 

Emma, daughter of Richard I, duke of Normandy* A general massacre of the Danes 
occurs on St. lirico’s Day, 

1003 Svend, king of the Danes, uivades England to revenge the massacre of his countrymen. 

1012 .^fliefidi (Saint Alphege), archbishop of Canterliiury, is murdered by the Danes. 

1013 Svend overruns all EngloncL and ifitholrod flees to Normandy, but the following year 

Svend dies suddenly and ifitholrod returns. 

1010 Eadmund Ironside succeeds AStlidrod and flghts six battles with the Danes. Finally, 
through the treachery of some of his followers, he is overpowered at Assandun. Bad- 
mund divides Xilngland with Canute, sou of Svend, Eadmund retaining Wessex, Essex, 
\ and East Anglia, and Canute Northumbria and Mercia. Eadmund dies, and Canute 
becomes king of all England. 

1017 Canute marries Emma, widow of .Ethdrcd, and rules England as an En^ish king, send- 
ing most of his warriors back to Denmark, 

1020 Godwin becomes earl of Wossex, 

1027 Canute visits Rome. 

1031 Malcolm of Scotland adcnowledgca the overlordsliip of Canute 
I H. W.—VOli. xvwi. 2 T 
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1035 Canute dies, and the succeasiou is disputed by hia two sons, Harold and Harthacnut. 
Godwin and the West Saxons hold the south ot England for Harthacnut, who remains 
m Denmark. Harold rules in the north 
1040 Harold dies, and Harthacnut comes to England and rules lor two ycais 
1042 Edward the Confessor, son of Etheh*ed, is chosen kmg, laraelv tluough the influence of 
Earl Godwin, who for several years is the vntual luler or Enghmd 
1045 Edward marries Eadgyth, daughter of Godwm. 

1051 Robert of Juinidges, a Norman, is mode archbishop of Canterbury. Godwm quarrels 

with Edward and is banished. Wilham of Normandy visits ISngland, and Edward 
promises to malce liim his successor. 

1052 Godwm and Ins sons return to England, the Norman aichbishop is deposed and re- 

placed by Stigand, an Enghslnnan 

1053 Godwm dies His son Harold becomes eai*l of Wessex and practically rules England m 

Edward's name. 

1063 Harold reduces Wales to submission. 

1060 Edward dies, and Harold is chosen kmg by the witan and crowned at Westminster* 
William of Normandy claims the throne and prepares at once to mvade England. 
Harold marches to the nortii ol England an<l at Stamford Biidgo defeats Tostig, his 
lebel brother, and Harold Hardrada, kmg of Norway, who had formed an alEance 
and weie overrunning Yorkslure Harold returns to the south to oppose Wilham, 
who has landed at Pevensey. The battle of Hastmgs (or Senlac) is fought. Harold 
is defeated and killed E^gar .^thclmg, grandson of Eadmund Ironside, is chosen 
kmg bv the witau, but submits, together with the pimcipal English nobles and the city 
of London. 

1068 William subduos the west of England. 

1069 Wilham puts down a great uprising in the north led by Eadgar ^dSthchug and aided by 

Svend, king of Doiimaik 

1070 Tlie conquest of England L practically completed. Lautranc becomes archbishop of 

Cantcrbuiy 

1071 Hereward mokes the last struggle for English mdopendenee. 

1072 Malcolm, kmg of tlio Scots, invades En^and, but is pursued as far as the Tay by Will- 

iam, who secures from him an acknowledgment of nis ovcrlordslnp 
1075 William puts down the first rismg of the Norman barons, 

2077 Tlie revolt of Robert. 

1080 The uprising at Duiham 

1082 Odo is arrested 

1085 Tlie Dom&iday Book is begun. 

1080 William assembles a great court (gemot) at Salisbury, whore all the landholders in Eng- 
land swear allegiance to lum. 

1087 Wilham dies, and is succeeded as king by his second son, William Rufus, 

1088 The Norman barons, led by Odo of Bayeaux, rise in revolt and declare for Robert, duke 

of Normandy, the Couqueior's eldest son, William Rufus ralhes the English about 
him, besieges and captures Odo at Rochester, and the uprising is quelled. 

1080 Lanfranc dies. Ranuu Flanibard becomes the chief mmistor and counsellor of the 
kmg, and S3^tematises the feudal dues 

1001 Malcoini of Scotland invades Ei^land, but is compelled by William Rufus to do homage. 
1093 Anselm becomes archbishop of Ganterbuiy. 

1005 William Rufus puts down a revolt of the barons in the north led by Robert Mowbray, 

earl of Northumberland. 

1006 Robert of Normandy goes on the First Crusade, and pledges Normandy to William 

Rufus to raise money for his (^edition 

1007 Anselm after a quarrd with Wiluam Rufus retires to Rome, and the king seizes his 

estates. 


TWELFTH CENTURY 

1 100 William Rufus is killed while 1 lunting in the Now Forest. He is succeeded ly his younger 

brother, Ilcmy L Flambard is imprisoned and Anselm recalled, Henry mames 
Matilda, daughter of Maleohn of Scotland. 

1101 Robert of Normandy, uiyied by Flambard, lays claim to the crown and invades Eng- 

land, but abandons lua claim by treaty, without fighting, on discovering Henryks 
strength. 

1 102 Revolt of Norman baxons, led by Robert of BellSme, is suppressed. 

2106 Henry invades Normandy and defeats Robert at TinchoDrai, Robert Is imprisoned 
for the rest of his life (2^ years) in Cardifi castb. Henry becomes duke of the Normans, 
1107 Henry and Anselm disagree over tlie question of investiture, but a compromise is 
eiXected. Roger of Salisbury becomes justiciar, and oiganises the Curia Regis and 
court of exchequer. 
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1114 Hcniy's daughter Matilda marries the emperor Hemy V. 

1117 William Clito, son oi Robert, organises a levolt in Normandy, and is suppoiHed by Loiiw 
VI of France and the counts ot FJandeis and Anjou. 

1119 Henry defeats William Clito and his alli^ at the bat.tle of Brcn'vnlle. 

1120 Henry’s only son, William, is drowned at sea. 

1126 The barons agree to accept as their sovereign Hemy’s daugliter, the empress Matilda, 
whoso husband, Henry V, had died the pre\dous year, 

1128 Matilda mames Geoffrey Plantagenct, coimt of Aniou. William, earl of Flandeis, dies 
1133 A sou, afterwards Henry II, bom to Matilda The barons again swear allegianco to hei. 
Il3f5 Henry I dies Stephen of Blois, nepliew of Henrj- 1, is received as king hy the city of 
London, chosen by the barons, and emwned at Winchester. 

1137 David of Scotland, uncle of Matdda, invades England. 

1138 David is defeated near Northallei*ton in the ‘‘battle of the Standard.” 

1138 Robert, carl of Gloucester, an illegitimate son of Heur}" I, revolts and dechiveb for Ma- 
tilda Chnl war becomes general, and for several years a state of anaichy exists. 

1141 Matilda defeats Stephen in battle at Lincoln and takes him piisoner. Matilda is gen- 

erally acknowledged as queen, but cbtranges her suppoiterb by her harj&li and arro- 
gant lulo. 

1142 Robert of Gloucester tiikcn piisoncr by the Londoner, and excliunged for Stoplieu, who 

besieges Matilda at Oxfoid She escapes, and lca’\ os England 
1149 Henry, son of Matilda, becomes duke of Normandy, and on his father’s death, m the 
next yoar^ count of Anjou. 

1162 Henry mames Eleanor of Aquitaine, divorced wife of Jjouis VII of Franccj. 

1162 Heny invades England and renews the war. On the death of Eustace, Stephen’s 
heir, a treaty is arranged at Wallingford between Henry and Stei>hen by which the 
succession is settled on Henry. 

1154 Stephen dies, and is succooded by Henrj^ II. Homy completes the destruction of the 
“adulterine castlos,” and establishes i>oace and order throughout England. Thomas 
k Becket is made chancellor. 

1162 Thomas k Becket becomes archbishop of CJauterburj . 

1164 The Great Coimdl adopts tlie ConstituiionH of Clarendon. Thomas quarrels with the 
king and flees to Franco. 

HOC The kmg and council issue the .Isshse of Clarendon, refonning the judicial system of 
England. 

1170 Tliomas k Becket returns to England and is murdered. 

1171 Honrv goes to Ireland, where lu>< suproiutiey is acknowiedf^ed by the native cliiefs. 

1172 Henry submits to the legates of the poi>e. Prince Henrj^ is crowii(*d. 

1173 Prince Henry flees to the court of tus father-in-law , IjOuIh of France. Henry’s sons 

league against him, and are supported by the kings of France aud Scotland and the 
count of Flanders. Henry defeats the allies in Nonnandy, 

1174 William the Lion, king of Scotland, mvades England, but is captimHl at Alnwick. Will- 

iam acknowledges the soveroignty of Henr>’' oN'cr Scotland. 

1181 Henry issues the Assize of Anns reorgmiisiug the old fyrd, or natioiud militia. 

1183 Prince Henry, eldest son of Henry, dies. 

1186 Geoffrey, Henry’s second son, dies, ami Richard becomes h(»ir to tin? throne. 

1188 The Saladui tithe to raise funds lor the thlnl crusade is ievuul. 

1189 Henry dies, and is succeeded by Richard. Richard iierrtocutcij the Jeww to raise money 

for his crusade, and leaves England. 

1190 William Longohamp becomes justiciar. 

1 191 Ricliard mames Boresngaria of Navarre. He proceeds to the Holy Lau<l and Itdces Aero. 

Geoffrey, archbishop of York, and John, llicliard’s broilier, c*ombino and expel Long- 
champs from England, 

1192 Richard, returning fiom the Holy Land, is seized by l.»fso})old of Austria and given into 

the hands of the emperor Henry VI, by whom he is nnpnsoiied, 

1194 Richard is sot at liberty upon payment m a heavy ransom. He visits England, gathers 
funds by extortionate taxation, and crosses to Nomiantly, where ho engaged in war 
with Philip of Franco, Ho never rotums to England. 

1109 Richard is mortally wounded In an attack on (h&lus, in limousin, and dies, John suc- 
ceeds liim as king of England. 


THmTEENTH CENTT7RY 

1200 John makes peace with Philip. lie divorces his En^yi wife, Hadwisa of Gloucester, 
and marries Isabella of Angoul^mc. The batons of Poitou, led by Isabella’s be- 
trothed husband. Hush do Lusisnan. rise in revolt. 

1202 Philip summons John to answer the charges of the Poitevius. John refuses. Philip 
ana IMnee Arthur, John’s nephew, attcu*k his French possessions. 
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1203 Arthur is captured by John and disappears. 

1204 Philip overruns Normandy, Anjou, Maine, and Touraine, which submit with little show 

of resistance 

1208 Ex^land is placed under an mterdict by Pope Innocent III, for John’s refusal to accept 

Stephen Longton as archbishop of Canterbury. 

1209 John IS excommunicated by the pope. 

1211 Innocent threatens to depose Jomi and give his kingdom to Philip. 

1213 John submits to the pope, accepts Lan^n, and does homage for his kingdom. A 

representative assenably summoned by John, consistmg of four men from each county, 
meets at St. Albans 

1214 Battle of Bouvines. Philip defeats the allied forces of the earl of Salisbury and Em- 

peror Otto of Germany in Handers. John makes peace with Philip. 

1215 The barons coUect an army and force John to sign the Great Charter at Runnymede 

(June 16). 

1216 War between John and the barons. John’s mercenaries overrun England The barons 

invite Ijouis. eldest son of Philip, to be king. Louis lands at Thanet with an army 
and enters London. John dies John’s son Henry III is crowned, and the barons 
rally about him. The earl of Pembroke becomes regent 

1217 Louis is defeated at Lincoln. Hubert dc Burgh dSeats the French fleet off Dover. 

The treaty of Lambeth is arranged, by which Louis submits, and leaves England. 

1219 Hubert de Burgh, the justiciar, is for thirteen years the real luler of England. The 
baronial opposition is overcome, and John’s foreign favourites driven from power. 
1227 Henry declajes himself of ago 

1232 Heniy dismisses Hubert de Burgh, and leplaces him with Peter des Roches, under 
whose rule foreigners, parlicularly Poitevins, obtam great influence and power in 
England. 

1234 Edmund Rich, ardibishop of Cauterbuiy, insists upon and secures Peter’s diamias^ 
from office. 

1236 Henry mames Eleanor of Provence. High oflBlces are distnbuted to Plxivengals. 

1238 Simon do Monttort, carl of Leicester, raairies the king’s sister Eleanor. 

1242 Tlie barons refuse to furnish Henry funds for the piosccution ot war in Poitou. 

1243 Hemw surrenders all claims to Poitou 

1244 The Great Council, now be^nnmg to be known as parliament, aslcs for control over the 

appointment of ministers. 

1254 Representative knights of the shim are for the flrst time summoned to the parliament. 
1257 Simon de Montfort becomes leader of the baronial owosition 

1268 By the Provisions of Oxfoid which parlianient (the Mad Parliament) adopts, and which 
the king is forced to accept, the government is placed in the hands of baronial com- 
nuttees. Foreigners are forced to give up lands and offices. Peace with Franco. 

1263 Civil war between the baronial and royal parties. 

1264 By the Mise of Amiens, Ijouis IX of Franco attempts in vain to settle the dispute in 

England winch had been laid before him as arbitrator. Both Londoners and barons 
refuse to accept Louis’ decision. Earl Simon defeats the king at Lewes. Henry and 
Prince Edward are captured. The Mise of Lewes agreed to. 

1266 Earl Simon’s parliament meets. Towns and borouglis are represented for the first 

time. The earl of Gloucester deserts Simon and joins Edward, who has escaped from 
his captors. Edward and Gloucester defeat Earl Simon at Evesham. Simon is 
killed. 

1267 Parliament at Marlborough, with Edward’s approval, enacts reforms for which Simon 

contended. Edward becomes the real head of the government 
1270 Edward joins the seventh crusade. 

1272 Henry dies, and Edward is proclaimed king during his absence in the Holy Land. 

1274 Edward returns to England and is cromicd. Robert Burnell becomes chancdlor. 

1277 Edward suppresses an uprisii^ of Llowelyn and the Welsh. 

1270 Statute of mortmain Ls passedT to check the transfer of property to the church. 

1282 Llew^yn and his brother David lead the Welsh in revolt. Edward marches against the 

Wel& and defeats them. Llewd^ is diain. 

1283 David is captured and executed. Ine statute of WeJes is passed 

1286 Edward goes to Gascony and remains three years. He mediates in the quarrd be* 
tween France and Aragon. 

1289 Edward returns to England and dismisses and punishes corrupt judges. 

1290 All Jews are compelled to leave England. The statute *^Qv%a Emptores** forbids sub- 

infeudation. Death of Queen Eleanor. 

1291 Scottish nobles and clergy meet Edward at Norham, and acknowledge his right to dodde 

the disputed succession. 

1292 Edward decides the Scottish succession In favour of John Baliol, who does homage to 

Edward for his kingdom. 

1204 A quarrdi b^;ins between Philip IV of France and Edward. 
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1295 A league between France and Scotland is formed, which lasts forever three hundred 

years. The “Modd Parliament” meets — all three estates being fuUy represented for 
the fet time. Edward mvades Scotland. 

1296 Battle of Dunbar, Baliol surrenders and is dispossessed 

1297 Edward prepares for war with France, but cxpenences difficulties in secunng funds 

Edward goes to Flanders. The rismg of William Wallace in Scotland. The English 
are defeated at Cambuskenneth, near Stirhng Wallace invades the north of Eng- 
land, Edward signs the Confirmalio Cartaium** at Ghent. Truce with France ls 
arranged. 

1298 Edward invades Scotland, and defeats Wallace at Falkirk. Wallace flees to France. 

1299 Treaty of Chartres between Fiance and England. Guienne restored to the English. 

Edward marnes Margaret, sister of Phflip 


FOURTEENTH CENTURY 

1303 The Scots under the legcnt, Goniyn, defeat the English. Edward invades and subduet> 
Scotland 

1305 Wallace is betrayed to the English and executed. 

1306 Robert Biucc slays Ooinyn, and is crowned king of the Scots at Scone. The English 

invade Scotland, Bruce is defeated and his foico scattend. 

1307 Edward, on his way to Scotland, dies near Carlisle. Edwanl II succeeds to the throne, 

and allows himself to ])o ruled by Piers Gaveston, a Gascon adventurer, whom he 
creates earl of Cornwall. Bnice wins victories in Scotland. 

1308 The barons demand Gaveston’s dismissal, Edward evades it by appointing him lord 

deputy of Ireland. Lnpiisonmcnt of kniglils Templars. 

1310 The lords ordainers are apixiiitted to carry out administrative reforms. 

1311 Gaveston is banished by parliament, but returns. 

1812 The barons, under Thomas of Lancaster, take up arms and seize Gaveston, who is exe- 
cuted without trial. The king is forecnl to pardon the barons. 

1314 Edward takes an army into Scotljind to relieve Stirling, but is defeated at Bannock- 

burn. Ail Scotland is lost to Edward. LamnisUir becomes chief ministor, 

1315 Edward Bruce invades Ireland. The Sr*ot« ravage Northumberland 

1318 Robert Bruce takes Berwick and ravages Yorkshire. Edward Bruce is defeated and 
killed at Dundalk. 

1320 Hugh Despenser and his sou obtain great influence with K<lwanl. 

1321 Parliament banishes the Despeiisers. Lancaster, Hereford, and Roger Mortimer rouse 

the Welsh marchers to lovoli and sfjck the alliance of Robert finice. Moitimoir 
submits to Edward. 

1322 Hcrefoid is killed and Laiicaslx^r is (*apturcd at Boroughbridge. Lancastt^r executed. 

Hugh Desponsex made carl of Winchester. 

1323 Edwaid acknowledges Bruce's title as king of the Scots and agrees to a thirteen years' 

truce. 

1325 Difficulties with Franco. Queen Isabella and Prince liklwanl go to Paris to arrange a 

settlement, whore they fall uikUt the influonoo of the exiled Roger Mortimer. A <*o«- 
spiracy against Edward is formed. 

1326 The queen, I'rinco Edward, and Mortimer land with an army in BufTolk. London 

doclan's for the queen. Edward and the Dcspciiserh arc captured. Tlio Dospensers 
are oxocutod. 

1327 Parliament at Westminster forces the resignation of Edward. Prince hklwaid pro- 

claimed king as Edward III. Edward 11 murdered in Berkeley costlc. Isabolla 
and Mortimer rule England for the young king. The govomniont nominally in the 
hands of a council of regency. Bnice continues to harry northern England. 

1328 Mortimer acknowlodgos the complete independence of Scotland. Edward marries 

Philippa of Ilainamt. Mortimers unpopularity grows. 

1330 Mortimer secures the execution of the earl of Kent, the king's uncle. Edward con- 
spires with Henry of Lancaster against Mortimer, Mortiuior is seized and executed. 

1332 Death of Robert Bnico, Edward Balioi, supported by the En^^ish, attempts to selzo 

the throne. IIo is crowned, but is suljsoqucmtly driven back to Englan<l. 

1333 The Boots invade England, but are defeated at Tlalidon Hill by the English, who 

reinstate Baliol. 

1335 Edward invades Scotland with Baliol, who has been a second time expelled by the 

Scots. 

1336 Philip VI of France, in alliance with the Scots, invades the English possessions in Qascotiy . 

1337 Edward asserta his <slaim to the I>ench throne. The Hundw Years' War is b^n. 

1838 Edward forms an alliance with the Flemish towns and the emperor Lewis of Bavaria. 

Edward lands in Antwerp. 

1839 Edward unsuccessfully inva^ France. 
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1340 French fleet bums Southampton and controls the Channel. The English fleet defeats 

and almost destroys the Fi^ch fleet at the battle of Sluj^s. 

1341 Edward supports the claims ot John de Montfort to the duchy of Biittanj'. David 

Bruce returns to Scotland Edward’s continental allies desert him. 

1346 Edward and liis son, the Black Prince, lead an army into Normandy. Edward ravages 

Normandy and advances almost to Paris. He retreats toward Calais, but is over- 
taken at Crdcy by Philip with an army twice the siije of his own. Tlie French are 
decisively defeated, andL Edward retreats to Calais. David II of Scotland invades 
England, but is defeated and captured at Neville’s Cross 

1347 Calais surrendeis to Edward, and a teii^rary tmee is aiTauged with Philip. 

1348 The Black Death begms its rava^ in England. 

1355 The war is renewed. The Black Prince plunders the south of France. 

1356 The Black Prince advances into central France With a force of eight thousand men 

he is oveitakcn at Poitiers by King John II of France and an aimy of fifty thousand. 
John is defeated and taken prisoner. 

1367 Edward changes his Scotch poliey and reinstates David II 

1360 Edward invades France The treaty of Bretigny. Edward icnounceb his claim U) 
the French crown John is released. 

1363 The Black Prince becomes governor of Aquitaine lie takes the part of Pedro of Castile 
against the usurping Henry of Trastamara 

1369 War between Englaiid and France is renewed, and Edward again assumes the title of 
King of France. Bertrand du Giiosdin successfully opposes the English in the 
soum of France. 

1371 The Black Prince returns to England The English in Aquitaine are driven to the coast 
towns. 

1373 John of Gaunt, duke of Lancaster, loads a disastious e^qpedition from Calais to Bordeaux, 

1375 Truce with France leaves only Calais, Bordeaux, and Bayonne in English hands. 

1376 The duke of Lancaster becomes the virtual head of the government. Tlio Good Parlia- 

ment meets. Death of the Blaok Prince. 

1377 Edward III dies. Richard 11, sou of tlie Black Princ?e, becomes king. The French re- 

new their attaclcs on the English coast. A council of regency is fonned. from which 
tlie royal princes are excluded. 

1379 A poll tax is imposed. 

1381 Wycliffe declares his disbelief in the doctrine of iransubstontiation. The Peasants’ 




peasants to I^ndon. Richard meets the peasants ot Smithficld. Wat Tyler is killed, 
and the revolt is suppicssed with gi-eat severity. 

1382 Richard marries Anno of Bohemia. 

1384 Death of Wyeliffe 

1385 Richard invades Scotland and bums Edinburgh. 

1386 John of Gaunt goes to Spain, and Tlioman, duke of Gloucester, the Ling’s 3 ’oimgest 

imde, assumes control. Suffolk, the chancdlor. is impeached, and conimissioncrs of 
regency are apjiomted for one year to regulate the realm. 

1387 Richard prepares to oppose the commission. The lords appellant take up arms 

1388 The kings principal supporters are dialled with treason, hofore the “Merciless” Par- 

liament. The Scots win the battle of Otteibum, but Douglas is slain, 

1389 Richard dismisses the coimcil, assumes personal charge of the govoinment, and rules 

for seven years as a constitutional monarch. Truce with France. 

1396 Richard marries Isabella of France, and a truce of twenty-eight years is ai‘mngod. 

1397 Richard, fearing a plot, arrests Gloucester, Anmdel, and Warwick. Aruuocl is be- 

headed. Gloucester dies in prison. 

1898 Hie parliament of Shrowsbuiy, at Richard’s bidding, ddegates parliamentary power to 

a committee of eighteen, thus freeing the king from constitutional restraiiilH. Here- 
ford, son of John of Gaunt, and Noriolk are banished. 

1899 Death of John of Gaunt. Hereford, now duke of Lancaster, lands at Ravonspur, and 

is joined by the duke of York and the Percys. Richard is imprisoned in the TOwor, 
and compiled to resign his crown. Parliament formally deposes tlie king. Henry 
of Lancaster becomes king as Henry IV. 


FIFTEENTH CENTURY 

1400 Richard It disappears. The Welsh rise in revolt under Owen Glendower. 

1401 A statute for the burning of heretics (De liere^ico coniburefndo) is passed. 

1402 The Scots invade England, and are defeated by the Percys at Roxnildon Hill» 

1403 The revolt of the Percys. Henry defeats the Percys at Shrewsbury. Harry Hotspur 

Is killed. 

1404 Franco forms on alliance with Glendower. 
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li05 The Scotch prince Janies lalls into Henry’s hands on liis way to France Mowbra}', 
the earl marshal, and Sciope, archbishop of York, conspire against Henry and are 
executed. The French land in Wales 
14(i8 The eail of Noitliumborland again revolts, and Is defeated and kiUed 
1411 Henry quaiiels with his son Prince Henrjr 

1413 Henry IV dias, and is succeeded by bos son Hoiir}’^ V. Henry actively persecutes the 

LoUards 

1414 Henry reasserts the English claim to the French crown. He forms an alliance with the 

duke of Burgundy. 

1116 Henry disco veis a plot to place Edmimd Moitimei, carl of March, on the throne, and 
executes the conspirators, mcludmg the earl ol Cambridge Henry leads an army 
into France, and captures Harfleur. Henry dt*feats the Kiench at Agincourt and 
captuics Chailcs, duke of Orleans. Henry returns to London in triumph. 

1417 Henry invades Normandy. Sir Jolm Oldcastlc, the Lollard leader, is executed. 

1418 Hemy captures Caen, and conliiiues Ins conquest of Normandy. 

1419 Houen, the last of the Norman stiongholds, sun^endeis to Henry. 

1420 Treaty of Tioyes. Henry mariios Catheiiue ol Franco, and rules France as regent. 

1121 The duke ot Claieiice, brother of the king, killed m battle with the French and Scotch 

at Baugd Hciiiy drives the French across the Loir(\ 

1 1:22 Henry dies, an<l is succeeded by his infant son Heniy VI. John, duke of Bedford, uncle 
of the king, becouif^s protector and pioceeds to France, wheic he acts as legeiit. 
Humphrey, duke of Gloucester, is regent in England. 

1421 Peace is made with Scotland, and the captive Janies restored to liis throne. Bedford 

defeats the French at Vcrneuil. 

1426 Gloucester quarrels with his uncle, the chancidlor, Henry Bi^aufort. Beaufoit is made 
a cardinal 

1428 Bedford lays si<‘ge to Oileans. 

1429 Joan of Arc raises the siege of Orleans. Joan leads Ohailos VII to llhciius, wheic he 

is crowned. Henry VI is ci owned at Westminster, and the protectorate comes to 
an end 

1430 Joan of Arc is captured by the Burgundians and w»lil l-o tlic English. 

1431 Joan of Arc is burned at Houen. “Henry VI is crowned king of France at Paris by 

Cardinal Beaufort, 

M36 The congress of Arras meets. Tlio attempt to arrange a p<»acc is unsuccessful. Bed* 
ford dies, and Ilichard, duke of York, becomes rog(jnt of h’raiKJO The duke of Bur- 
giindy renounces Ins English ailiau<*e, and enters into a league witli CliarloH 
1 130 Paris is taken by the Frcncli. The French gradually extend thoir control in Nonnandy 
and Guieimc. 

lUl The earl of Suffolk arranges a truce with France. 

14*16 Henry marries Margai’et of Anjou. 

1447 The duke of Gloucester is charged with high tieason, and dies in prison, liichard, duke 
of York, becomes heir-apparent. 

1449 The French break the tru<T. 

1 150 The French capture Houen. Normandy is lost to the English. Suffolk is impeached 
and tnurdored. The relicUiou of Jack Cade is HujiprcHbcd. 

1461 The French capture Bordeaux and Jiayoune, Cakiis is llwi only French possession 
remaining in English luuids, 

1 452 Tlio duke of York inak<*s an inelToctual attempt; to displace Homorset by force. 

1463 Talljot, oar! of Shrewsbury, loads an expedition to Gi*«{‘ony, hut is defeated and slain 
at Oastillon — the last battle of the Hundred Years’ War. Somerset is imprisoned. 
Henry’s mind gives wxiy, mid the duke of York is appointed protector. 

1 155 HenTy»^ recovers. York is dismissed and Somerset returns to power. The Wars of tlio 
Hoses begins. York, Salisbury, and Warwiisk take up anns against ^merset, who is 
dofeiitod and slain at Ht. Albans. Henry falls into the luinds of the Yorkists. 

145S Henry brbgs about a brief reconciliation between the Yorkists imd tlio Lancastrians. 
1469 Oivil WiU* is wmewed, Tlio Yorkists are victorious at Bloro Heath. 

HtM) Tlie Yorkists under Warwick, Salisbury, and March defeat the Lanciistriaus at North- 
ampton, and capture the king. The duke of York claims tho throne, and is declared 
heir by parliament. Queen Margaret rouses the Lancastrians, who win the battle of 
Wakefield. The duke of York is killed. Balisbury is captured and executed. 

1461 Eklward, earl of March, York’s son, d<ifcats tlm Lancastrians at Mortimer’s Cross. The 
queen defeats Warwick at the second battle of Rt. Albans and sets ttie kin^r free. 
The earl of Marcjh is taken to f^ndon by Warwick, where ho is proclaimed king aa 
Edward IV. lie pursues and defeats the Lanenstrians at Towton, and is crowned 
at Westminster. Margaret floes to RcoUand. Edward creates his brothers, George 
and Eiohard, dukes of Olareneo and Gloucester. 

1404 Queen Margaret appears in tbo north rmd civil war is renowod. She is defeated at 
Hedgeley Moor and Hexham. Edward marries Filisabeth Woodviile. 
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1465 Henry, the late king, is captured and thrown into the Tower. 

1469 Warwick, *'the King-make]^” becomes estra:^ed from Edward because of favouritism 

shown the Woodvilles. Clarence mames Warwick's daughter Upiiaings fomented 
by Warwick occur in the northern counties under Robin of Redcsdale. The queen's 
father and brother are captured and beheaded. Edward is held prisoner for a short 
tune by Warwick. 

1470 Clarence and Warwick, findmg that Edward has proof of their treachery, flee to France. 

They are reconciled to Queen Margaret and pl^ the restoration of Ilonry VI. War- 
wide crosses to Ei^land, Edward lees to Flanders, and Homy is restored. 

1471 Edward and Gloucester land in England. They arc jomed by Claronco and enter Lon- 

don. Edward defeats Warwick at Barnet. Warwick is killed. Edward defeats 
Margaret at Tewkesbury. The prmce of Wales is slain. Death of Henry VI in the 
Tower. 

1474 Edward leagues with Burgundy against France. Edwaid invades France, but is bought 
off by Louis XI. 

1478 Clarence is charged with treason, and murdered in the Tower. 

1483 Edward dies, and is succeeded by his son, Edwaid V, a boy of twelve. Richard, duke of 

Gloucester, becomes guaidian. Gloucester overthrows the queen's relatives, and is 
acknowledged as protector Gloucester orders the execution of Hastings, Rivers, 
and Grey. Edward V is deposed, and Gloucester is declared king by parliament. He 
is crowned as Richard HI. Buckingliam revolts, l>ut is taken and executed. Ed- 
ward V and his younger brother, Richard of York, ore murdered m the Tower. 

1484 Death of Richard's son, Edward, prince of Wales. 
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